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ADVERTISEMENT. 


ec ; 


TPHE progressive advancement of Chemical Science 
. and many new discoveries in Natural History, have 
contributed, within the space of a very few years, to 
alter materially the character of Pharmacy ; and con- 
sequently to give to this Edition of the Dispensatory 
the aspect, almost, of a new work. ‘These circum- 
stances, and the Author’s desire to make the volume 
as complete as possible, have occasioned the delay of 
its publication much beyond the time he expected ; 
but he trusts not without the enhancement of its 
value. 


In noticing a few of the alterations, he would 
observe, that the botanical characters of the Bon- 
PLANDIA TRIFOLIATA are now given’: and that he 
has adopted the opinion of Mr. Colebrooke, that 
Olibanum is the production of the Boswetuia Szr- 
RATA; and, also, his statement that the greater part 
of the Camphor brought to Europe is obtained from 


* The second Volume of the Plante Equinoctiales, from which 
this has been translated, had not appeared when the First Edition 
ofthe Dispensatory was published. 
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the Dryopatanorps CampnHora." Dr. Berry’s de- 
scription of the male plant of that species of Bry- 
onta which yields the Calumba Root, he has intro- 
duced from a conviction of its accuracy ; and has 
taken every. advantage of the excellent paper of 
Mr. Marshall’, to enlarge the history of the article 
Cinnamon; and of Dr. Rehman’s Memoir? to ren- 
der more complete the account of RHUBARB. 


In the Chemical Department the alterations are 
necessarily numerous; and in consulting the more 
recent. publications, both general and periodical, 
which have appeared on this part of his subject, 
on the continent and in this country, he trusts he has 
overlooked nothing of importance. He has endea- 
voured to improve, by a series of original experiments, 
the method of detecting arsenic, when it has been 
administered in food as a poison; and has also given 
the result of his investigations on the analysis. of 
opium, according to the excellent methods of Ser- 
turner and Robiquet. | 


‘The alterations in the names of many of the witdles 
of the Materia Medica, and also of the Preparations 
in the recent edition of the Edinburgh Pharmacopceia, 
have been carefully transcribed. On this point the 
author would venture to remark, that from the 
approximation of the terms now employed in that 
work to the nomenclature of the London Pharma- 

* Asiatic Researches, 4to. vol. xii. | 

* Philosophical Transactions, 181. i ll 

> Mem. de la Societé Imperiale des Nat. de Moscow, 1809, t. ii. 
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copeeia, as well as the adoption of several of its Pre- 
parations, there is some reason for anticipating the 
formation of a National Pharmacopceia at no very 
distant period ; an event which would materially tend 
to improve the art of Pharmacy, and to advance the 
entire Practice of Medicine. 


The Author has only farther to add, that he has 
 subjoined to the name of each article used abroad, its 
synonymes in the French, the German, the Italian, 
and the Spanish tongues; and also in those languages 
‘that are more generally spoken by the Asiatic inhabit- 
ants of our possessions on the Indian peninsula’; an 
addition which he hopes will render his work not only 
more interesting, but more extensively useful. 


} 


* The information on this part of his subject, the author has ob- 
tained from the Materia Medica of Hindoostan, of his friend WHITE- 
zAw AINSLIE, M.D., superintending surgeon of the Madras esta- 
blishment ; a work which is scarcely known in this country, although 
it is one of no ordinary merit, and of great importance to our Oriental 
dominions. 


Explanation of the abbreviations employed in the synonymes : 


(F.) French. 
(G.) German. 
(7.). Italian. 
(S.) Spanish. 
( H.) Hindoostanie. 
( San.) Sanscrit. 
‘( Tam.) Tamool. 
*(4.) Arabic. 
( Pers.) Persian. 
( Beng.) Bengalese. 
( Duk.) Dukhanie. 


Page 3. line 23. 
8o—— 19, — 


12. Sua wae 18. 
3.——— 28. 
12. hase 46. 


CORRIGENDA. 
for * is,’ read are. | 
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— ‘ tesselated,’ read ¢essellated. 


21,-——2n nola-- © Aron,’ read Adon. 
23.—-in nota -- Aybasc,” read AAgasc. 


26.—— 7. 
31.—— 21. — 
34.———= 10. — 
46,—— 17. 
47. Sea 16. 


— ‘ fsij,’ read fzij. 
‘ leaflets,’ read leafets. 
© (Taru,)’ read (Tam.) 
— © Floreset,’ read Flores et, 
— © eonvulsive,’ read convulsive. 


48.-——— 36. after the word ¢ Arsenico,’ insert (S.) | 


51. ——= 40. 
85,.——+. 16. — 
96. —— 11. 

96.—— 11. 
192, me 25. 
207.———. 49. 
238/——= 8, 
230,.--——" 16, 
259. ——— 1l.— 
265. —— 31. — 
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286. ——= 30. 
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387. —— 19. 


for ¢ enchymoses,’ read ecchymosise 
‘ Pfiffer,’ read Pfeffer. - ¢ 
ange ote benedictenkract,’ read Kardo Miaheintrt 
— ‘ Curdo,’ read Cardo. 
— ¢ Ellebro,’ read Elleloro. 
— ‘ Hyosciami,’ read HyosciaMi. 
of note, for ¢ follis,’ read folzis. 
for ‘ factis,’ read fluchs. 
* Ofeffermunze,’ read Pfeffermunxe. 
© Quinquica,’ read Quinquina. 
© Marjolaine,’ read Marjoraine. 
© be,’ read Le. 
— ‘leqno,’ read legno. 
© Benzoint,’ read OFFICINALIs. 
© OFFICINALIS,’ read BENZOINI. 
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PREFACE 


TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


fi Ngee unnecessary multiplication of books on the same sub- 
ject may be said, with propriety, to be a great evil: and, 
therefore, in undertaking the compilation of the following Work. 
which in its arrangement and plan coincides very closely with — 
the Edinburgh New Dispensatory, it has been my endeavour to 
render it essentially so different from that work, as to prevent 
it from being placed under this reproach. But the plan of 
that volume which is nearly the same as was originally adopted 
by Dr. Lewis, with some little alterations, has become so 
familiar to the profession, and is so well adapted for the pur-. 
poses of a Dispensatory, that I have thought it prudent not to 
deviate from it. I trust, however, that the alterations and the 
additions which I have introduced, particularly in the. history 
of the different articles of the Materia Medica, will give a 
legitimate value to the London Dispensatory; and, without a 
wish to detract from the high character of its pion will 
enable it to excite a new interest in the branch of the science 
of medicine of which it treats; and especially to turn the atten- 
tion of the student towards Medical Botany, which has been 
so unaccountably neglected, as to be almost regarded as un- 
necessary in the education of a physician, | Indeed, although — 
it has always been admitted that a correct knowledge of Ma- 
teria Medica and Pharmacy can be obtained by those only 
who have a previous knowledge of Botany and Chemistry, yet 
neither the Dispensatories nor the systems of Materia Medica 
published in this country, have described plants in a scientific 
11 + 
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manner; or noticed, in their descriptions, those characteristics 
which botanists have fixed on as the only means by which a 
plant, that is not familiar to the reader of a description of it, 
can with certainty be known, when he wishes to possess it, or 
is in any doubt regarding it when it is obtained. From the 
want of this degree of accuracy in the descriptions of plants, 
many valuable remedies used by the inhabitants of one part of 
the world have been lost to those of another part, where they 
are, nevertheless, indigenous; or, instead of the proper plants, 
other species of the same genera, which possess little or no 
virtue, have been employed; and even plants, not in any 
respect ‘medicinal but highly deleterious, have been used as 
remedies, merely from their bearing names in common or in 
pharmaceutical language similar to those of some medicinal 
plants. ‘To prevent this evil, therefore, I have added to the 
usual account of each vegetable substance the characters of 
‘the genus to which the plant belongs, as they are given by 
Willdenow in his excellent edition of the Species Plantarwn ; 
and have also given detailed descriptions of each in the lan- 
guage employed by modern botanical writers. 

In the performance of the task of compilation, I Tavs 
elidbavotited to bring together as much useful information, 
regarding each of the substances treated of, as could be 
crowded into a small space; and to obtain it, have had re- 
course to every work of reputation to which I could gain 
‘access. For the liberality of Sir Joseph Banks, who, through 
the kind interference of Dr. Garthshore, opened to me the 
door of his princely collection, I have to return my most 
grateful thanks; as I obtained information there which I 
could not otherwise have procured, and some which has never 
before, I believe, been given to the public in an English garb. 
-Of-this nature, in particular, are the observations of Zea on 
the medicinal species of Cinchona, extracted from the Anales 
de Historia Natural; those of Humboldt on the same subject, 
and on some other South American plants, from his splendid 
_work entitled Plante Ziquinoctiales; and Willdenow’s descrip- 
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tion of the Heracleum gummiferum, which I have translated 
from the Hortus Berolinensis. Information has also been 
sought for, and obtained, from other sources besides. books ; 
and I have received from individuals engaged in the drug trade 
some notices regarding the forms in which drugs are im- 
ported, and the modes of selecting them; which I hope will 
prove useful. : 

The botanical descri iptions of the plants haye been selected 
chiefly from —Martyn’s edition of Miller’s Gardener's Dic- 
tionary; the last edition of Woodville’s Medical Botany ; 
Smith's Flora Britannica; Sowerby’s English Botany ; the 
Flora Peruviana; Rheede’s Hortus Malabaricus ; and the 
Flora Danica : but in every instance when the living plants 
could be obtained, — which was the case with the greater num- 
ber of the indigenous plants, and many exotics also, — the 
descriptions have been either drawn up from nature; or those 
adopted have been carefully compared with the plants them- 
selves, and any errors corrected. For other information on 
this. part of the subject, the excellent work of Gertner. de 
Fructibus ; Bergius’ Materia Medica a Regno Vegetabili ; 
Murrays Apparatus Medicaminum ; Alston’s Materia Me- 
dica ; and the Linnean, and the Philosophical Transactions, 
with the best books of travels, have been consulted. 

For the chemical part I have principally consulted the last 
editions of the System of Chemistry of Doctor Thomson, and 
that of my very ingenious friend Mr. (now Dr.) Murray; the 
Annales de Chimie; the Journal de Physique ; the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions; and the best chemical papers inserted in the 
periodical publications: nor have I refrained from taking ad- 
vantage of the observations of Dr. Duncan contained in the 
Edinburgh. New Dispensatory. * As this is undoubtedly the 


1 The following are the more important of the additional works, which have been 
confulted for the present edition. 


Flore du Dictionaire des Sciences Médicales, decrite par F, P. Chaumeton, Chamberet 
et Poiret, 8vo. Paris. 


Histowre Nat. et Med. des Cases, &e.: L. T. Calloden de Geneve, M.D. 4to. Mont- 
pelier, 1816. 


Materia Medica of Hindostan, &c. &e, By Whitelaw Ainslie, M.D. 4to. vane 
1818, 
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most important part of the work, I have given it all the atten- 

tion I am possessed of; and although it would» be almost im-: 
possible, and altogether unnecessary, to prove by actual experi- 

iment the correctness of all the formulz for the preparations 

and compositions ordered in the Pharmacopeeias, yet the 

greater part of those ordered. in the London Pharmacopceia, 

which I have chosen for my text-book, have been repeated, 

and an unrestrained opinion regarding them delivered. Those 

chemical theories only, however, which are fully established 

have been adopted; and I have studiously.avoided ranking 
myself on either side, on the important questions now at issue, 

suggested by the late ivesipe Rens of Mr. Cony Sir H. -) 

Davy.’ ; | 

With regard to the refor hes robtaelntnas of the @hktma, 

copeeias, the entire principle of which has been strongly ob- 

jected to by Dr. Bostock, in his Remarks on the Nomenclature 
of the London Pharmacopeia, I conceive it to be my duty to- 
state here, that although I have not scrupled freely. to criti- 

cize — names: as appear to me to be improper in the work 


A Treatise on the Medicinal Pia &e. &e. By T 5 Johann. M.D. at, London. - . 

Mem. de la Société Imperiale des Nat. de Moscow, 4to. Moscow, 1809. Fah 

Asiatic Researches, 4to. Calcutta. , 

Tableaux Chimiques du Régne Animal, &e. par Jean-Frédéric John, & be. om traduit de 
? Allemand, par Stéphane Robinet, 4to. Parid; 1818. 

_ Annales de Chimie et de Physiques, vo. Paris. 

Bisa s Elements of Experimental Chemistry, 7th edit. 6 gvo. London.’ 

Elements di Chimica, Farmaceutica-e d’ Istoria Naturale, &c. 8vo. Torino. 

Nouveaux Elémens de Therapentique et de Matiere Médicale, &e. Par I. L: ‘liber 
Svo. 4me edit. Paris, 1817. | 
* Farmacopea Generale ossia Diztonario delle iaepayagont Faymaceutco- Medic, Re, 
‘di L. V. Brugnatelli, 8vo. Pavia, 1814. ™=* 


~ 


Traite des Poisons, &c. &c. par M. P. Orfila, 8vo. Paris, . oe 
Philips’. Remarks on the Editio Altera of the Pharm. Lond. 8vo. Lontoa. sisaid 
©. Journal de Pharmacie et des Sciences Accessoires, &e. Sy, Paris, ~ = 
A Journal of Science and the Arts, svo. London. oo 
The Annals of Philosophy, 8vo. London. — as SUE OT ER aA 


Medico-Chiruigical Transactions, 8vo. London. 
The London Medical Repository, 8vo. London. 
~~ Bancroft’s Philosophy of Permanent Colours, 2d edit. 8vo. i dere 


1 One of the most interesting of these questions regards the constitution of muriatic 
and oxymuriatic acids. Mr, Davy has advanced the opinion that the former is a com~- 
pound of the latter with hydrogen, and that the latter is.a simple substance, an acidify- 
ing principle resembling oxygen ; and capable of forming with inflammable substances 
and metals an extensive series ‘Of analogous compounds. Mi. Murray has combated this 
opinion, and brought forward some strong facts in Support of the old doctrine, that ‘Oxy- 
ieuir acid is a compound of oxygen and muriatic acid : but the es still v remains 
sub Ju Ace, 
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of the London College, and incompatible with the views of the 
subject which it professes to have taken; yet, that I do not 
concur with that gentleman in thinking that’ the reform was 
unnecessary, or now, when it is accomplished, that it is not 
likely to be generally adopted. It is, indeed, deeply to be la- 
mented, that a work, issuing from so respectable and learned 
a body as the London College is acknowledged to be, is not 
more perfect in its execution : but, nevertheless, its nomencla- 
ture is much superior to that of its predecessor ; and within 
the scope of my own observation, as well as from information 
which I have received from others, it is now coming into very 
general use. Many of the older physicians already write their 
prescriptions in the reformed language; and it isso congenial 
with the habits of thinking, and the ordinary language and 
mode of writing of the younger practitioners, that there is no 
doubt of its being readily adopted by them. * : 

The best authors have been consulted regarding the medi- 
cinal properties and uses of the various substances treated of; 
but I must confess that less attention has been given to this, as 
it is not intended that the practice of medicine should be taught 
by a Dispensatory; and surely little is to be expected from 
those who would attempt to acquire it from such a source. As 
memorandums, however, I have been anxious to make the 
medical notices as correct as possible; and have, in most 
instances, given references to the works from which the best 
information on this part of the subject may be obtained. 

After all my efforts, however, to avoid errors, I am sensi- 
ble that the work may, nevertheless, contain many; I have, 
therefore, determined to lend a willing ear to the remarks 
of candid criticism; and, in future editions, to take advan- 
tage of every suggestion that may tend to bring it nearer 
to that state of perfection, the attainment of. which must af- 
ford more satisfaction to an author than all the indiscriminate 
praise which can be lavished upon his labours. I might, 
indeed, plead as an apology for its imperfections, that the 


The experience of five years have fully confirmed these anticipations, 
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work has not been prepared in the repose of retirement, 
and with an abundance of leisure; but, on the contrary, that, 
I have been able to bestow on it the.few leisure hours only 
which I could snatch from full employment in a laborious 
branch of the profession, and during the wasting of the mid- 
night oil, amidst inconvenience and anxieties; and with the 
perpetual annoyance of professional interruptions. I am 
sensible, however, of the futility of such an apology; and 
as the book is now in the hands of the profession, it must 
fall or rise according to its merits: I can only hope these will 
be justly appreciated by the Public, that tribunal, by which 
every production, whether of intellect or of labour, must be 
ultimately judged. i 


Antuony Topp THomson: 


91, Sloane Street, 
April, 1811. 
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As analysis separates compounds into their constituent prin-’ 
ciples, so synthesis may reproduce them by recombining these: 
principles; and when this can be’effected, it is'the surest proof 
of the accuracy of any‘analysis. “dnemany instances, however,’ 
this is impossible; and, the evidence of the) truth ofjan-analysis. .. 
is to'be drawn from other sources. 


It is an acknowledged law of chemical affinity, that a com-~ 
pound “ does not possess properties ‘merely: intermediate be- 
tween, those’ of ‘its: component parts;: but has acquired others | 
more or less new.” .One of the most general changes is that’ 
of form. + The combination of two: gases, for example, may 
produce a fluid or a solid; that of two fluids may fori a solid ; 
and the common. process of solution ‘presents to us the fact, 
that by the combination of a solid with a fluid, the solidoas- 
sumes the fluid form. In thelast-mentioned instance the fluid 
is generally regarded as the active substance ; but, nevertheless, 
the attraction of affinity is reciprocal; and hence, the general: 
mode: of expressing the fact, that the fluid dissolves the solid,’ 
or is the solvent or menstruum, is, in strict language, errone-' 
ous. “Lhése terms, however, are more correctly applied, when 
the properties of the solid, except in form, are scarcely sensibly. 
altered; as, for example, when common salt, muriate of soda,’ 
is dissolved in water. sol dt yh é 

Chemical combination produces ‘an alteration of density _ 
that of the compound not being the mean of the components,’ 
but often different. In the greater number of cases the density’ 
is increased; owing probably to a mutual penetration of the’ 
components, as. there is a diminution of volume; and hence 
the specific gravity of a compound’ cannot be determined by: 
calculation from the specific gravity of its ingredients. There 
are cases of combination, however, in which the density is di- 
minished: and there is an increase of volume in the resulting 
compound : for instance;,when a solid is dissolved by a liquid, 
the increase of volume acquired bythe solid in passing into the 
fluid state may be greater than the condensation resulting from 
its union in that state with the liquid; and this happens ‘from’ 
the solution of a considerable number ofjthe salts in water. ~~ 

s¢ The exertion of chemical attraction is accompanied by a 
change of temperature.” 'Thus, if four parts of sulphuric acid 
and» one -part. of «water, both at the temperature of 32°, be 
mixed together,’ the temperature of the mixture rises to 300°; 
and the density of the compound is much greater than the 
meanof the densities of the components. “The heat also which 
is evolved by combustion, and in fermentation, ‘is. the direct 
consequence of chemical combination. In all cases’ the in- 
crease of temperature is accompanied. with an. increase-of 

Zor) | 
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density, to which, and the change of form suffered by one 
or both of the components, its production may be ascrib- 
ed. Thus steam condensed to water parts with a large 

ortion of caloric ; and the same effect is produced when water 
is solidified by being mixed with quicklime.. The contrary effect, 
however, or an absorption of caloric, is also produced by 
chemical combination, when the density of the compound is 
less than the mean; as, for instance, when, by solutions of salts 
in water, or in some other fluids, very intense colds, greater 
than any natural cold, are artificially produced. * 

The exertion of chemical affinity is influenced by various 
circumstances: these, according to Berthollet, are mass, co- 
hesion, insolubility, specific gravity, elasticity, and inflores- 
cence. 

1. That mass has a considerable share in influencing che- 
mical affinity was first suggested by Berthollet, who states it as 
a canon, that combinations do not depend altogether on the 
attraction of affinity, but on the proportions also, of the sub- 
stances brought into action. Thus, if a and 8 form a com- 
pound, and c be a substance which has a stronger affinity for 
A than B has, it should be able when mixed with the compound 

-to withdraw a altogether from B, if combination was regulated 
by affinity only: but this he affirms is not the case in fact; for 
c does not entirely combine with a, but is shared between it 
and B, according to the force of the affinity, and the bulk of 
each. ‘This view of the subject affords a reason why, in phar- 
maceutical compositions, a small quantity of a substance may 
be added to.a compound, without producing any sensible effect, 
although, if added in large quantity, decomposition would di- 
rectly ensue. It follows, also, from it, Ist. that * the chemical 
action of one substance on another, must diminish as it ad- 
vances to saturation :” and, 2dly, that a decomposing substance 
‘“* must oppose a stronger resistance to the decomposing agent, 
in proportion as the decomposition proceeds, from the increase 
in the relative quantity of one of its ingredients to the other, 
which is abstracted :” and, lastly, “ that in estimating the rela- 

- tive forces of affinity in bodies, the quantities of them must be 
taken into account, and ought to be equal.” Objections have 
been advanced to the opinions of Berthollet on this subject, yet, 
as the opposing theories are not fully established, it is unneces- 
sary to enter into an examination of the objections at the pre- 

_ sent moment. Bie rie 
92. Cohesion has an evident: influence in opposing chemical 

action, and counteracting the exertion of chemical affinity. 

‘Thus all aggregates are more slowly acted on» by liquids in 


1 See Appendix to Part I, No. I. 
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which they are soluble, than when their parts are mechanically 
divided; and this does not happen altogether from the mere 
circumstance of a larger surface being presented to the fluid ; for 
native oxide of tin, which in the aggregate resists completely 
the action of any acid, becomes soluble when its aggregation 
is overcome by mechanical operations; and some other sub- 
stances are similarly affected. Hence ¢trituration, levigation, 
and granulation are ranked among pharmaceutical operations, 
and are of importance “in facilitating chemical action, partly 
by diminishing aggregation, and partly by increasing the sur- 
face on which affinity is exerted.” In some instances mechan- 
ical division is not sufficient, and recourse must be had to pre- 
cipitation. Thus liquid potash will not dissolve silica in powder, 
as it can be obtained by trituration; but when the silica is 
precipitated. from a state of chemical solution, it is readily 
dissolved in liquid potash. a 

Owing to the force of cohesion, also, solid bodies seldom 
act chemically on solids; while fluids readily combine with 
fluids, and likewise act with energy on solids for which: they 
have an affinity. Fluidity, however, is not indispensable to 
chemical action; there being many cases in which two solids, 
in a state of minute mechanical division, act chemically on 
each other.t (See Section iii.) When, however, the specific 
gravities of even two’ fluids are very materially different, their 
chemical combination is opposed, to a certain extent, by the 
force of cohesion of the heavier fluid; and hence, agitation is 
frequently necessary for aiding the operation of affinity. 
_ Cohesion has sometimes a considerable influence in deter- 
mining the proportion of combinations formed in consequence 
of new affinities. Thus, if its intensity be sufficient to counter- 
balance the affinity of the fluid in which the integrant particles 
resulting from a new combination are formed, it will combine 
these, and produce crystallizations or precipitations, which, 
withdrawing the substance thus formed in part from the 
sphere of action, and opposing a resistance to any further 
exertion of chemical power, will consequently determine the 
proportions of the combination. hay 

3. Insolubility must necesarily modify chemical action. If 
an insoluble compound substance be acted on by any substance 
tending to combine with one of its principles, this is protected 
in some degree by the insolubility’ of the compound with- 
drawing it from the action of the decomposing substance ; 
and if a compound which is produced in the progress of ¢éom- 
bination be insoluble, it will be directly precipitated, and thus 


__* Thence the axiom Corpora non agunt nisi sint soluta, which was formerly established 
in chemistry, ie not generally true. 
a 2 
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fixed:in its proportions... In decomposition this.is extremely, 
useful; for the insoluble product, being immediately’ sepa. 
rated, cannot. oppose. the further action of the decomposing, . 
substance, which would be the case were it to remain in so-. 
lution. ioe wie ae 
4. Specific gravity influences considerably the exertion. of 
affinity, particularly if the substance be of little solubility, by, 
withdrawing it from the sphere of action, and hence retarding 
its combinations; and in many instances this can be but im- 
perfectly counteracted by agitation. piwent sare 
5. Chemical attraction, as far as the aériform substances are 
concerned, is opposed by elasticity. ‘'Thus, when two gases, 
having mutual affinities, are mixed together, they very seldom 
combine, which is ascribed to the distances between the par-. 
ticles of substances existing in the gaseous state: for, as che-. 
mical attraction is exerted at insensible distances only, the. 
particles of the two gases, although mingled together, are yet 
without the sphere of attraction. That this is owing to elas- 
ticity, is evident from, the circumstance that the vapours 
which are not elastic more readily combine... Hence, what- 
ever gives density to highly elastic substances, as for example, , 
mechanical pressure, or cold to a certain degree, must favour 
their chemical combination. | 
6. Efflorescence may also influence chemical affinity; a 
fact which was’ first observed by Scheele, who ascertained, | 
that if in a paste composed of several saline substances decom- 
. position is going on, one of the resulting compounds often 
rises through the mass, and forms an efflorescence on its sur- 
face; and its being thus withdrawn from the sphere of action. 
contributes towards forwarding the decomposition. io 
7. ‘The influence of zemperature in modifying chemical action 
is very considerable. An increased temperature, by promot-: 
ing fusion, and in other respects weakening the attraction of 
cohesion in solids, favours combination; but opposes it in 
some cases, as much as it augments elasticity. In both in- 
stances its effects are much modified by the degree of its inten-. 
sity ; combinations effected at a lower, being often dissolved at 
a higher temperature, owing to one or more of the components 
having its affinity weakened by an increased elasticity. ‘Thus, - 
mercury exposed to air for some time at.a temperature 
' equal to its boiling point, combines with the oxygen of the air, 
and is converted into red oxide of mercury; but if the fire be 
raised so as to make the retort red hot, this oxide is again de- 
composed, and running mercury and oxygen ‘gas obtained... 
From the influence of the above circumstances on. chemical 
combination, the utility of these pharmaceutical and chemical 
operations, which diminish aggregation, overcome the effect 
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of specific gravity, diminish elasticity, and regulate 'tempera- 
ture, such as pulverization, trituration, granulation, agitation, 
and compression, with the proper management of furnaces, is 
sufhietently obvious. 

In that department of pharmacy, also, which regards extem- 
‘porareous compositions, it is of importance to attend to the 
slowness with which chemical action is in many instances 
produced ; for substances, which have mutual affinities for 
each other, may give no indication of any change when newly 
mixed, but yet, alter some time, may act, and “produce even 
complete changes. 


Chemical Areata may be exerted’ between more than two 
bodies, so as to bring three or four into one combination ; and 
such compounds are named ternary, quaternary, Sc. according 
to the number of their components. Several examples of these 
are to be found among the saline preparations (Part iii.); and 
almost all the vegetable substances are compounds of three 
or more principles, 


NOT I nn en 


‘The forces with which chemical attraction is exerted are dif- 
ferent in different, bodies.. In cases where this attraction. is 
exerted in a superior degree by a third body to either of the 
components ofa compound of two bodies, .so as to decompose 
it, and form, a new compound, while at the same time one of 
the components of the previous compound is set free, the affi- 

“nity thus exerted has been termed s/ngle. elective attraction. 
To represent the relative forces of affinity, tables. were first con- 
structed by Geoffroy; and afterwards much improved and ex- 

tended by other, chemists, particularly Bergman: but the 
opinions of Berthollet on this subject have tended very much 
to lessen their value; although their utility to.a certain extent 
must undoubtedly be acknowledged, * . When. the elective at- 
attractions are more complicated, or when two elective affini- 
ties are exerted, and two new compounds formed, this is termed 
double elective eat Di In such. cases, Mr. Kae deno- 
minated the attractions which tend to preserve a compound in 
its original state quiescent; while the others which tend to se- 
parate ‘the principles of a compound from each other, he termed 
divellent attractions. As an example of double elective at- 
traction, let it be supposed that two compounds, one consisting 
of potash and sulphuric acid, or sulphate of ¢ potash, and the other 
consisting of muriatic - acid and lime, or murtate of lime, be 
mixed. together, a double decomposition will take place, and 


i See Appendix to Part J. No. I, 
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two new-compounds, sulphate of lime, and muriate of potashwill 
be formed. In this case, if the attraction between potash and 
sulphuric acid be 62, and that between lime and muriatic acid 
be 20, the sum of the quiescent attractions will be 82; but if the 
attraction between potash and muriatic acid be 32, and that be- 
tween sulphuric acid and lime be 54, the sum of the divellent at- 
tractions will be 86: which, exceeding the former sum. of. the 
quiescent, will operate and produce the above-stated decompo- 
sitions and resulting compounds.* ° : 

According to the opinions of Bergman, the relative force of 
the affinities which produce these effects is capable of being 
measured, and the changes are altogether to be ascribed to the 
predominance of the affinities of one set of substances over an- 
other. But a different and more correct view of the subject 
has been given by Berthollet, of which we shall now give an 
outline. 

The changes produced by the predominance of certain afli- 
nities over others, according to the theory of Bergman, are 
ascribed by Berthollet to those circumstances which influence 
attraction, and limit combination. If four substances, for ex- 
ample, be presented to each other, two of which have a greater 
tendency to cohesion than the other two, so as to form by 
their union an insoluble compound, instead of one compound 
being formed by the union of the four, in which the affinities 
are balanced, this will be averted by the force of cohesion, and 
the two which form the insoluble compound will unite, and be 
‘separated by precipitation or crystallization, leaving the other 
two in combination in the fluid which has been the medium of 
action. “If even these four substances were previously in the 
reverse binary combinations, on presenting them to each other, 
the affinities within the sphere of action must be reciprocally 
exerted ; and the same extraneous forces will cause an exchange 
of principles, or the phoenomena which have been ascribed to 
elective affinities will be produced.” To avoid the term elec- 
tive attraction, Berthollet denominates cases of this kind com- 
plex affinity. The explanation of single elective attraction, or 
where three substances are presented to each other, is pre- 


1 To represent this effect of double elective affinity more clearly, diagrams are used, 
the idea of which first occurred to Dr. Cullen. ‘Thus the above operations would be re- 
presented in the following manner: The inverted triangle in the centre denotes water, or 
that the decomposition was effected in the humid way. 


Muriate of Potash. 
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cisely the same; the union which takes place between two of 
them being determined by the tendency to cohesion, or the 
disposition of the combination of two of them to form a com-. 
pound of little solubility. 

Elasticity likewise has a considerable influence in determin- 
ing decompositions where the application of heat is necessary ; 
and, according to Berthollet, the decomposition of a compound 
body, of which one of the ingredients has a great tendency to 
assume the elastic form, is to be ascribed to the disposition it 
has to escape from its combination, when aided by the inter- 
vention of even a weaker affinity. 

In compiex affinities the same cause determines the union 
of substances disposed to assume the elastic form, and sepa- 
rates them as a volatile compound. ‘ If, therefore,” says he, 
‘it be desired to know the result of the exposure of two salts 
to the action of heat, it is only necessary to consider which of 
the two bases, and which of the two acids have the greater 
volatility, if there be a difference: for the more volatile base 
and acid will escape and enter into combination, and the fixed 
base and fixed acid will remain behind, and combine with one 
another.”' Tables representing the forces of affinity have been 
constructed; but, as Dr. Henry has justly remarked, ‘ one 
great obstacle to the construction of such tables, is the diffi- 
culty of ascertaining, with precision, the quantities of bodies re- 
quired. for neutralization.”* . . 

A knowledge of the doctrines of affinity is of the utmost 
importance in pharmacy ; and, as the foregoing sketch presents 
little more than an outline, I must refer those who would wish 
to investigate the subject to Thomson’s and Murray’s Systems 
of Chemistry, Bergman’s. Dissertation on Elective Attraction, 
and Berthollet’s Researches into the Laws of Chemical Affi- 
nity. bee} ; 


re 


Tl. REPULSION. 


Reputsion is that force which separates the particles of 
bodies from each other, and consequently counteracts or modi- 
fies the attractions by which they are combined and preserved 
together in masses. It issupposed to depend on the operation 
of one or more of the three following powers; Caloric, Light, 
Electricity. 

| | a. CALORIC. | 
The cause of the sensation of heat is denominated caloric. | 


~~: 


1 Researches, p. 3. quoted by Murray, System of Chemistry, i, 120. 
2 Henry’s Elements of Experimental Chemistry, 7thed. voli. p. 57+ 
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Philosophers. are not completely agreed whether it is a. pro- 
perty only of bodies, such as a vibration, of their particles*, or 
a peculiar substance; but, the latter opinion is the one more 
generally adopted. 

Under, this opinion caloric is regarded as a:very subtile las. 
tic fluid, which, penetrates more or, less: all bodies, passing 
readily from one to another; and is,every where diffused. . Its 
particles are supposed mutually to repel each other ; and bodies 
into which it enters in any sensible quantity are increased in 
bulk, and undergo, other. changes of form. It is radiated*in the 
same manner as lig ht, and in this state-forms a part of the solar 
. ray... -‘The.rays are reft angible, and capable of reflection: It 
has no ascertainable gravity ; and neither the addition nor the 
abstraction of it alters sensibly the weight of bodies.* It exists 
in .two different. states; in a free state, in which it is merely 
loosely mingled. as it were, with other bodies; and, in a latent 
state, or one rye intimate combination. » 

Regarding it,as matter, the sources vihknckl it may be ib: 
tained, the. laws which regulate its motion and distribution, and 
its effects, requir to be noticed. 


Sources of Caloric. vf 

“The known sources of caloric‘are the san, combustion, percus- 
sion, Sriction, and mixture. 

va Lhe sunis an apparent source » of caloric; but, the direct 
action of the sun’s rays upon bodies seldom produces a tempera- 
ture exceeding 120°. When these, however, are concentrated by — 
means of a concave mirror, ora lens ; or when means are taken 
to.prevent the commimicated heat !fcom! being carried off bythe 
surrounding bodies, ‘a much higher temperature can’ be pro- 
duced.» ‘This ‘source: of caloric is not: resorted to avidy pharma- 
ceutical : purposes. 

6. Combustion is a source “of caloric highly interesting on ac- 
count of its utility. 

When a combustible is heated to a certain degree, it is con- 
sumed, emitting rapidly light and: caloric, until the whole sub- 
stance has suffered a change of properties. 

» Lhe true nature of this} process was first explained by Lavoi- 
dieu «who laid) it:down as a chemical axiom, that “in: every 
case-of combustion, oxygen combines with the burning body.” 
His: explanation;of combustion depends on two laws : Ist. 
‘That when a cumbustible body is heated:to a certain tempera- 
ture it immediately begins to attract and combine with the oxy- 
Age of: ibe atmospheric airs .s aie This pe en being i in a state 


' The idea of calorie being motion or vibration, originated with Lord Bacon. 
2 Philosophical Trans. 1807. 3 Ib. 1799, p. 179. 
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of gas, and combined with light and caloric, is decomposed 
during its union with the combustible, and its caloric and. light 
are set free in a sensible form; while the oxygen itself remains 
combined with the combustible. ‘The truth of this theory is 
generally supposed to be proved by the facts, that combustion 
does not go on unless oxygen be present: and.it is more bril- 


_liant in oxygen gas thanin common air. ‘The products of com- 


a) 


bustion are always heavier than the body consumed; and this 
increase of weight is exactly equal to the quantity of oxygen 
which the air loses. Every combination of oxygen, however, 
with bodies does not produce the phenomena of combustion. 
Brugnatelli has endeavoured to explain this by supposing that 
oxygen combines: with bodies in two states: ‘ 1. retaining 
the greater part of the caloric and light with which it is com- 
bined when in the state of gas; and, 2. after having let go 
all the caloric and light with which it was combined.” 

The above theory of combustion is however liable to some 
objections; for instance, the emission ‘of caloric and light is 
not proportional to the quantity of oxygen that combines with 
the combustible: and the quantity of light that appears de- 
pends altogether upon the combustible. Under the supposi- 
tion, therefore, that the caloric is obtained from the oxygen 


“of the substances supporting combustion, while the light is 


derived from the combustibles, the process has been regarded 
as a case of ‘* double decomposition; the oxygen and com- 
bustible dividing themselves into two portions, which combine 


in pairs; the one compound is the product,” or the combustible 


-base united with oxygen, “ the other is the fre,” or the caloric 


‘and light, “* which escapes.” * | 


The caloric set free by the burning or combustion of. coal, 
charcoal, carbonated -hydrogen gas, oil, wax, and tallow, is. 
‘applied to the purposes of life, and is of the first importance 
in the practice of pharmacy: thence endeavours have been 
made to ascertain the quantity of caloric evolved during the 


-burning of different combustibles, and several experiments have 


been instituted by the most able chemists at different times for 
this purpose. The following table exhibits the quantity of 
«aloric evolved by the combustion of different substances, the 
estimate being formed from the quantity’ of ice melted during 
the burning. of one pound of each of the substances.’ | 


— 


¥ Thomson's Chemistry, 4th edit. i, 607. 
2 Thomson's Chemistry, i. 610. 
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Oxygen Tce melted in Ibs. ; 
Substonces burnt, 1 1b.) | consumed i Sa 
in Ibs. Lavoisier. Crawford. | Dalton. 


Hydrogen _- -. - 
Carburetted hydroger 
Olefiant gas -.- - 
Carbonic oxide 
Oil - = =, - 
Wax - -. - 
Tallow- - - 

Oil of turpentine 
Alcohol -. -. 
fEther - -. - 
Phosphorus 
Charcoal - 

Sulphur - 
Camphor - 


Caoutchouc 


From this table it appears that hydrogen gas would form the 
best fuel, where a high temperature is required. | 

c. Percussion, as far. as it applies to solid bodies, is another 
source of caloric. Smiths, for instance, are in the habit of 
kindling their fires by means of an iron rod, which is smartly 
and quickly hammered until it becomes red-hot; and sparks 
are produced by the collision of hard bodies, particularly of 
flint with steel. ‘This effect appears to arise from condensa~- 
tion, or forcing the integrant particles of the bodies closer 
together, so as to dislodge the latent caloric they contain, and 
give it out inthe form of sensible caloric. The specific gravity 
of iron is increased ‘052 by being hammered; and it becomes 
so hard and brittle that it cannot again be heated by per- 
cussion, until it has been exposed for some time to a red heat 
in the forge. By. the collision of flint and steel the oxidize- 
ment of the steel is also effected, the sparks being small in- 
candescent pieces of oxidized iron. 

d. Friction is also a source of caloric. It is a well known 
fact, that a considerable quantity of free caloric is disengaged 
when two substances are smartly rubbed together ; but the real 
source of the caloric thus evolved, still remains unknown. | 

e. Finally, mixture, or the chemical union of two substances, 
in many cases evolves caloric. This always takes place when 
the density or specific gravity of the mixture is greater than the 
mean of the substances mixed; as in the mixture of alcohol 
and water, or of sulphuric acid and water; and much caloric 
is also evolved when water is thrown upon quicklime, owing 
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to the solidification of the water when it unites with the lime. 
The caloric which is evolved in these, and other instances‘of 
mixture, is the latent caloric, which is the cause of the fluidity 
of the components; for as the compound is less fluid, and 
consequently requires the presence’ of a smaller quantity of 
combined caloric, the superabundance which the more fluid 
components contained must be necessarily set free. 

Such are the sources from which caloric is obtained: com- 
bustion is the most important of these; and the knowledge of 
the laws by which it is regulated, and the modes of conduct- 
ing it, is of the first consequence in the practice of pharmacy. 
(See Furnaces.) | | | 

Distribution and Effects of free Caloric. 3 

From whatever source caloric is obtained, it passes from 
bodies in which it is accumulated in a free state into bodies 
which contain less of it, until both are brought to an equili- 
brium. ‘ The state of a body, with regard to its power of 
producing the different effects arising “from the presence of 
caloric, is termed its temperature :” and this depends on the 
quantity of sensible caloric contained in it. ‘Thus, when.a ves- 
sel containing water is placed on the fire, a quantity of caloric 
passing from the fire into the water, its temperature is 
raised, or it is made sensibly hotter; and if the water thus 
heated be taken from the fire and placed in a cold place, the 
sensible caloric accumulated in it, passes from it into the air 
and surrounding bodies, until it becomes as cold as they are, 
or its temperature be lowered to an equilibrium with theirs. 
The caloric which passes from hot bodies during their cooling 
is carried off; 1st, by the conducting power of the surround- 
ing medium, which ‘ diminishes as the temperature of the 
hot body approaches to that of the medium ;” 2dly, by radia- 
tion ; 3dly, by currents, or the repeated change of the 
portion of medium immediately in contact with the hot body ; 
produced by the change of density occasioned by the caloric 
it receives from the hot body enabling it to rise and give 
place to a new portion, which, being heated, is also displaced 
in its turn, and so on till the temperature of the hot body 
approaches to that of the medium. By accelerating these 
changes the rate of cooling is proportionably quickened; and 
hence the cooling effect of winds, and artificial currents of air. 

The temperatures of bodies can be comparatively ascertained 
to a certain extent by the sensations they induce. Thus, a 
body containing much sensible caloric feels warm or hot to the 
touch, owing to its caloric flowing into the hand; and one 
containing less gives the sensation of cold, owing to the ab- 
straction of caloric from the hand. But this mode of judging 
of temperature is very limited, and depends on the state of the 
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sentient organ, and many other external circumstances, which 
prevent confidence from being placed on it as a comparative 
measure of temperature: and therefore instruments have been 
invented to measure the degrees of temperature of different 
bodies; the properties of which depend on the expansion or in- 
_crease of bulk which bodies suffer when caloric enters into them. 
The thermometer is a most useful and important instru- 
ment of this kind. It is a hollow glass tube, having at one 
end. a hollow globe or bulb; the hollow of the tube being 
perfectly cylindrical, and of a small bore, and the bulb of a 
proportional size. The bulb, and a portion of the tube, after 
the air is expelled, by holding the bulb over the flame of a 
lamp, are filled with mercury or coloured alcohol, by immers- 
ing the open end of the tube in either of these fluids, and the 
tube is then hermetically sealed at the extremity... When 
the bulb of this instrument is applied to a hot body, the mer- 
‘cury, or the fluid it contains, rises in the tube, and continues 
to do so until the thermometer acquire the same degree of 
temperature as the hot body, when the mercury becomes sta~ 
tionary, and the point to which it rises indicates the tempera- 
ture of the hot body. In the same manner: when the bulb is 
applied to a cold body, the mercury contracts and falls in the 
tube. The quantity which it thus rises or falls, indicating the 
proportion of increase or diminution of temperature, is ascer- 
tained by a scale which divides the tube into a number of 
equal parts or degrees. 
_. For ordinary purposes, mercury is the liquid best adapted 
for thermometers; its expansion being most equable; but al- 
cohol is used when great degrees of cold are to be measured. 
The thermometer commonly employed in this country is 
that of Fahrenheit*: but as three other thermometers. are 
used on the continent, it may be proper to notice all of them, 
and point out the circumstances in which their scales differ. 
Fahrenheit, in forming his thermometer, began the scale at 
the temperature’ produced by a mixture of snow and sea salt 
acting on each other; and divided the space between this and 
the point indicated by the temperature of boiling water into 
212 equal parts or degrees; 212° being marked as the boil- 
ing point.. The part of the scale indicated by: the freezing 
of water, he found to be 32 degrees from its beginning; 
therefore 32° is marked as the freezing point: and the space 
between which and the boiling point is equal to 180°. The 
scale may be extended above this point and also below its 
“1 Thermometers of great accuracy may be purchased ; ‘but those who may wish to 
construct them for themselves, will find ample instructions for their guidance, in the 


third chapter of Henry's Elements of Experimental Chemistry. 
*'Fahrenheit was a German artist. 
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commencenient, the degrees downwards being marked: in- 
versely with the same numbers as the ascending’ scale.) 9.) 
The scale of. the thermometer of Celsius, which has been 
used in France since the revolution, begins at the freezing point 
of water, which is consequently marked 0, and the space be- 
tween that and the boiling point is divided into 100 equal: de- 
grees ; hence it has been named the Centigrade Thermometer. 
Each degree of this scale is ths more thana degree of Fahren= 
heit’s, or one of the latter is equal to §ths of a degree of the 
centigrade scale. ‘To find, therefore, the degrees of Fahren- 
heit’s scale, corresponding to those of the centrigade, the given 
number of the latter must be multiplied by 9, and divided by 
5, adding 32 to the quotient : the sum expresses the Geared on. 
ths scale of I‘ahrenheit. | 

Reaumur’s thermometer, which is still used in Italy at 
Spain, also commences at the freezing point, which is marked 
0; and between this and the boiling point it is divided into 80 
degree, Each degree is therefore ¢ths more than one of Fahren- 
heit’s ; ; and to reduce. those of. lpachaainil to Fahrenheit’s,. the 
given number of the former must be multiplied by 9, and di- 


vided by 4, adding 32 to the quotient. 


‘TABLE showing the degrees of Reaumur’s and Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometers corresponding with those of the centrigrade thermometer. 


Reau. | Fahr. {Cent.| Reau. Fahr. § 


ee fe 


Reau. | Fahr. (Cent, Reau. | Fahr. [Cene. 


80° |212° 68 | 54°4|1544 % 86 | 98°8 | 96°89 Ff 5 | ° 4: 41, | 
79°2 |210°2 § 67 | 53:6 |152°6 | 35 | 28 | o5+° ff 4 faa |i 80-0 | 
78°4 |208'4 | 66 | 52:8 |150°8 | 34 | 27:2 | 939-99 3 }oa4 |osza t 
77°6 |} 206°6 | 65 | 52° }149° §:33 | 964! 9149 2 1°6 35°6 | 
| 76°83 |204'S § 64 | 51°92 )147'2 § 82 | 25°6 | 80°6 1 O'S | 33*8 § 
76° {203° $63 | 50-4 [145-4 § 81 | 248 | 878 o |) oO 32> | 
75°2 1201°2 § 62 | 49°6 |143°6 7.80 | 24° 86" 1 0°8 | 309 
74°4 |199'4 | 61 | 48°8 | 141°8 § 29] 23:2 | S49 f 2 | 1°6 | 284 | 
73°6|197'6 § 60 | 48, |140> °§ 28 | 22°4 | garg 34124 | 26:6 § 
72° |195'°8 1 59 | 47-2 |1398°2 $27 | 216 | 80°6 4 |} 3:2 | aag | 
72° | 194: 58 | 46:4 1136°4 £ 96 | 20°8 | _78°8 5 4°. 23° § 
71°2 | 1922 $57 | 45°6 134-6 4-25 | 20° | 77° 6448 | Q1-9 | 
70°4 1190°4 } 56 | 448 }132'8°} 294 | 19°29 | 75.09 7 5°6 19°4 } 
.69°6 | 188°6 #55 | 44, |131" $23 | 18:4 | 73-49 8 | 64 | 11766 | 
68°8 | 1868 } 54 | 43:9 {12992 4 22 | 17.6] 7166 9 | 7:2 b iss | 
68 | 185°. § 53°] 42-4 1127°4 | 291 | 168 | 69:8 4% 10] 8: 14° {| 
. 67°2 | 183-2 $524} 41°6 {1256} 20 | 16. | 68° # 11 88 12'2 
66:4 | 181'4 | 511) 40g |123°8 § 19 | 152 | 66-2 § 12 |- 96 10°4 § 
—65°6 | 1796 | 50] 40> j122° f 18 | 14:4 | 64:48 13°] 10-4 |. Be | 
648 |177°8 | 494 39-2-}190°2 | 17 | 13°6 | 62°68 14 | 11-2 6°S 
64° |176:, $48}. 384 | 119°4 416 | 12:8 | Gos} 15. | 12 5 OE 
,63°2 | 1742 | 47} 37-6 | 1166 515 | 12: | 59° f 16 |] 12°8 | ga § 
62°4 | 172°4 § 46] 36°83 | 114°8 V4 | 1ac2.) 57°29 17 [0 18°6 fe 1k 
616 |170°6% 45 | 36+ -}113° 18 | 1014 | 55:4 # 18 | 244 0°4 § 
60°S | 1688 $44} 35:2}111°2 f 12 | 9:6 | 53:6 f 19 | 13-9 a0 § 
60° {167° § 43 | 344 |}100°4 # 11 8°8 | 51°8 § 20 | -16°. 4+ § 
59°2 | 165'°2 #42 | 33:6 |1107°6 } 10 8: | 50° 214 168 |, 58 | 
58°4 | 163°4 f 41 | 32°8 |105°8 9 72 | 48:2 f 95 | 17°6 76 | 
57°6 |161°6 § 40 | 32+ |104° 8 64 | 46-4 § 23 | 18°4 g4 fp - 
56°8_}159'8 #89 |] 31°2 |102°2 7 5°6 | 44°6 § 24 | 19°2 119 } 
56° |158° #38] 80:4 {10044 6 4.8 | 42°8 § 25 | 20° 13° 
55°2 |156°2 £37 | 29°6 | 986 : 
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In De Lisle’s thermometer, which is used. only in‘ Russia, 
the space between the boiling and freezing points is divided 
into 150 degrees; the gradation beginning at the boiling 
point, which is marked 0; and increasing inversely to the 
freezing point, which is marked 150°. It is seldom mentioned 
by authors. | 

These instruments are well adapted for determining the va- 
riations of temperature which bodies undergo; but a certain 
degree of fallacy attends the observations made by them, which 
is chiefly owing to the expansion of mercury increasing with 
the temperature. ‘Thus, the medium degree of heat between 
the freezing and boiling points, although marked on the scale 
122°, yet, is actually 118°8° 1’ only; the temperature which is 
equal to raise the mercury in the tube 86 degrees in the first 


TABLE exhibiting the degrees of the centrigade and Fahrenheit’s 
thermometers corresponding to those of Reaumur's thermometer. 


| Reau. Cent. Fahr. | Reau. | Cent, Fahr. § Reau. | Cent. Fahr. 


80 |100° Q12° § 46 | 57°5 | 135°5 YT ail dale hb 59° 
79 98.75 | 209°75 fF 45 56°25 | 133°25 11 13°75 56°75 
497 96°25 | 20525 43 53°75 | 128°75 9 11°25 52°25 
16 95° 203° J 42 52°5 | 126°5 8 10° 50° 
75 | 93-75 | 200°75 J 42 |) 51/95°]) 1294-25 7 875 | 47°75} 
14. 92°5 198°5 40 50° 122° 6 «ate 45°5 | 
493 91°25 | 196'25 39 48°75 119°75 5 6°25 43°25 
72 90° 194° 38 47°5 ¥I7*5 4 5° 4]° 
71 88°75 191°75 37 46°25 115.25 3 3°75 38°75 
70 | 87°5 199°5 36 | 45° 113° 2 2°5 36°5 
69 86°25 187°25 35 43°75 110°75 1 1°25 34°25 
68 | 85° 185° 34 | 42°5 108°5 0 ° 32° 
67 | 83-75 | 18275 | 33 | 41.25 | 106°25 1 1°25 29°75 
66 82°5 180 5 32 | 40° 104° 2 25 27°5 
65 81°25 | 178°25 31 } 38°75 | 101°75 3 3°75 25°25 
64 | 80° 176. 30 | 37°5 99°5 4 5°5 23° 
63 98°75 | 17375 29 36°25 97°25 | 5 6°25 90°75 
62 77°5 171°5 28 | 35° 95° 6 7°5 18°5 
61 76°25 | 169:°25 | 27 33°75 92°75 7 8°75) 16°25 
Co’ Fs" 167° 26 | 325 90°5 | 8 } 1o, 14° 
59 73°75 | 164°75 § 25 31°25 88°25 9 11°25 11°75 
58 72°5 162°5 24 30° 86° 10 19°5 9°5 
57 71°25 | 160°95 | 23° | 28°75 83°75 11 13°75 |- 7°25 
56 70° 158° 23 27°5 81'°5 12 15° a 
55 68°75'| 155°75 21 26°75" [ne oe 13 16°25 2°75 
54 67°5 1535 {| 20 25° +h beni me © 17°5 0°5 
} 53 66°25 | 15125 19 23°75 74°75 15 18°75 “1:75 
A 52 65° 149° 18 22°5 72°5 ff 16 20°.” | 4° 
51 | 63°75 |) 146-75 | 17° | 21°25 70°25 # 17 | 21°95 6°25 
50. | 62°5 144'5 16 20° 68° 18 |} 29°5 8'5 
49 61°25 {° 142°25 J 15 18°75 65°75 # 19 23°75 10°75 
48 | 60 140° 14 17°5 63'S §: 20 } 95, 13° 


47 58.75 137°75 13 16°25 61°25 | 
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instance, being sufficient, by increased. expansion, to raise it 94 
in the second.” an ved 

Expansion, or increase of bulk, is the most general effect of 
caloric, and, with very few exceptions, may be regarded as a 
general law of its operation. | weg 

When caloric flows into a body, it separates its integrant 
particles from each other, and hence augments its volume. 
This change is smallest in solids, more considerable in liquids, 
and most considerable in gaseous bodies; or the expansibility 
is greater in the inverse ratio of the force of aggregation, Thus, 
the expansion of air is 8 times greater than that of water; and 
the expansion of this 45 times greater than that of iron. 

The expansion of solid bodies is, in general, so very incon- 
siderable as not to be easily ascertained by measurement ; but, 
as far as it can be known, it is nearly equable. ‘The degree of 
expansion, however, is not the same in all solids; thus, for ex- 
ample, the metals expand in the following order, commencing 
with the least expansible ; platina, antimony, iron, bismuth, cop- 
per, tin, lead, zinc. Argil isan exception to the law of expansion 
in solids; for, as has been already remarked, the bulk of pure 
clay diminishes, when heated, in the ratio of the intensity of the 
heat to which it is exposed. The cause of this anomaly has not 
been discovered. ‘The expansion of liquids is more evident than 
that of solids, but not at all uniform ; the differences apparently 
depending on the fixity or volatility of the components of the 
liquids: those expanding the niost the boiling point of which 
is lowest; and which, consequently, most readily assume the 
gaseous form. ‘The degree of their expansion, also, increases, 
with the augmentation of their temperature; or, the nearer a 
liquid approaches to the boiling point, the greater is the: ex- 
pansion produced by a degree of caloric; and the further it is 
from this point, the more equable is the expansion. Liquids, 
in the same manner as solids, suffer a difference of expansion 
froma given change of temperature. The following Table, by 


¥ For measuring higher temperatures than the thermometer can be subjected to, in- 
struments named pyrometers have been employed; the best of which.is that invented 
by Mr. Wedgewood. It depends on the degrees of contraction which pure argil suffers 
when exposed to high temperatures ; and for this purpose small cylinders of pure clay 
‘are ‘made in a mould, flattened on one side, and fitted exactly to the wider end of a gauge, 
consisting of two straight pieces of brass, 24 inches long, fixed on a brass plate so as to 
converge, and divided into inches and tenths. The length to which the pyrometrical 
pieces can beslid in the converging groove, indicates the heat to which they have been 
previously exposed ; and as they do not expand again when cold, no fallacy can result 
from the action of heat on the gauge. Each degree of this scale is equal to 130° of Fah- 
renheit ; andthe 0, or commencement of it, corresponds with 10773° of Fahrenheit’s 
acale. The highest temperature that has been measured by it, is 160° or 21°877° of 


_ Fahrenheit, which is 30° above the point at which cast iron melts. But, as much higher 


temperatures than this must exist, so also, there are temperatures much lower than can 
be measured by any thermometer. . 
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Mr. Dalton; shows the expansion of the more common liquids, 
from 32° to 212° of Fahrenheit, the volume at 32° being | de- 
noted or 1. 


Water saturated 
with salt 
Sulphuric acid. 
Muriatic acid. 
Oil of turpentine. 

| Ether. 
Fixed Oils. 
Alcohol. 


“| ono | Nitrie acid. 


:0700=5:, ~ 


To the general law of the expansion of liquids by heat, watel 
furnishes an exception. Thus, from the lowest temperature at 
which water can remain liquid, to 40°, heat diminishes the bulk 
of water, instead of expanding it; But above 40° to 212° it ex- 
pands it. 

All gaseous bodies suffer the same expansion by the same ad- 
ditions of caloric, supposing the circumstances to be equal. 
Their expansion is almost perfectly equable, or the same aug- 
mentation takes place by the same addition of caloric at every 
degree of temperature between the freezing and the boiling 
point of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. ~ By the experiments of 
Gay Lussac, 100 parts” of atmospheric air, heated from 

32° to 212° expand 137:5 parts, or zicth for every degree 
of the thermometer: aiid the other gases, the steam of 
water, and the vapour of ether, undergo the same expan- 
sions by the same augmentations of temperature. ‘The cause 
of the equable expansion of gaseous bodies, appears to be the 
absence of cohesion ; so that, at a low temperature, there is no 
more resistance made to the expansive power of the caloric 
thrown into the gas, than at a high temperature. | 

But, besides the change in bulk produced by the intecdtes 
tion of ‘caloric into substances in’ different quantities, they are 
changed in state, assuming the fluzd form, and shee of vapour ; 
or, they are ignited. 

Fluidity is an effect of caloric, arising eats the sepntaya 
force of the caloric which enters into any substance fitted to take 
on the fluid form, separating the -particles from each other’ to 
such a distance as to render them easily moveable on one an- 
other in every direction. All solids, with..a very few.excep= 
tions, are susceptible of the fluid form, when” ‘exposed to a sut: 
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ficient degree of heat; and all liquids, with the exception of , 
alcohol, become solid when exposed to’very low temperatures. 
The particular temperatures «necessary for the production’ of 
these changes, however, are exceedingly various, but for the 
same ‘ bodies they are always the same.'' In some cases, the 
change is sudden, or the body instantly passes from the solid 
to the liquid state; in other cases, it passes through several de- 
_ grees of softness before it be perfectly liquefied» the conversion 
“Of ice to water is an example of the first; the melting of glass, 
of wax, and other unctuous matters, is an instance of the second. 
There are some bodies, nevertheless, which cannot be melted 
or fused, owing to their suffering chemical decomposition at a. 
lower temperature than is required for their fusion :—a piete 
of wood, for instance, cannot be melted by any application of 
heat. 

Although the melting point, in most cases, is always the same 
in the same bodies, yet circumstances may vary it; and the ad- 
mixture of other substances may alter it very considerably. 
Thus, the melting point of ice, or, what is the same thing, the 
freezing point of water, is 32°; but, by exposing water slowly 
to the action of freezing mixtures, it may be cooled down to 22° 
before it freezes. The addition of salt renders this point still 
esis & as ead be seen by the ae Table.’ 


eth 


Proportion by weight dissolved | Freezing 


Ja Se ‘ . 
Names of nF - in. 100 parts of water. point. 


Common salt. co Se te oe ee 4° 
_. 4 Sal ammoniac... 20° ~ ae 
SE OCNS Sa ce ee Ot ee Ole 
| Sulphate of magnesia t ALG ae 
Nitre.. 6. es ness abe a Be gE 
| Sulphate OF TOMS 6. > . 416 * 28° 
=> of zine... ++) | _33°3 ) atia te 


When solids Dass: to the tiguid state they receive an addi- 
tional quantity of caloric, which combines with them, but does 
not: sensibly elevate, their temperature, and. this caloric of 


I Table, showing the degree of temperature, according to > Fahrenheit’ 8 thermometer, 
at which several solid bodies melt. 


Lead’ - - 590” ‘Copper = - 


e -& 


45879, Fahr. piss Wedg. ‘Spermaceti 112° 


Bismuth - 476 | Silvers = - = 47175 —— » 28. ‘| Phosphorus. 100. 
Tins + - 442 }Tron - =) ~~ 21687, ——-. 158 . |Tallow -.-. 92 
Zine -. - 700. Sulphur - > - 218 : | Oil of anise 50 
Antimony - ~ 809 | Bees-wax ; -- = “J42- SIME SD Camphor - 803 
Mereury’ 439) | Lard. -. ~ 7 PEIVG TG: beeps aii} 992 


: 2 Phil, Trans.'1788) 275 vital by Dr.’ ‘ThomsonrS9e esate 4th edit. i, 520. 
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Jjiuidity, or latent heat, as it has been named, is again given 
out in a sensible form, when the body returns to a solid state. 
If water, for example, be exposed to a great degree of cold, 
and kept free from agitation, it may be cooled several degrees 
below the freezing point, and yet remain fluid ; but if it be then 
agitated, it instantly congeals, and at the moment its tempera- 
ture rises to 32°. All fluids, therefore, are combinations 
of solids and certain doses of caloric. Thus, if snow at 
32° be mixed with an equal weight of water at.172°, the 
snow instantly melts, but the temperature of the mixture is 
only 32°; so that 140° of caloric have disappeared. or become 
latent: hence the quantity of caloric necessary to give fluidity 
to ice is 140°. These facts were first ascertained by Dr. 
Black in 1762; and fluidity in general has been proved 
to depend on a similar cause. Softness, plasticity, malleability, 
and ductility, probably depend also upon the repulsive force 
of the latent heat which combines with bodies. 

Vapour, which is another effect of caloric, is that state into 
which all fluids and some solids pass when their temperature 
is raised to. a certain point, or caloric is thrown into them in 
sufficient quantity to separate their integrant particles to dis- 
tances beyond the sphere of the attraction of cohesion. . The 
fluid passes to the aériform state, becoming invisible. and 
elastic, and possessing the other mechanical properties of air. 

Evaporation, however, is also spontaneously produced, and 
besides being the conversion of a fluid to the state of vapour 
by the agency of caloric alone, seems to depend on the sol- 
vent power of atmospheric air, forming a solution of the body 
in the aérial fluid. By spontaneous evaporation, the fluid is 
gradually converted into the aériform state at every tempera- 
ture. Water, alcohol, ether, and volatile oils are susceptible 
of spontaneous evaporation, so that a portion of any of them 
exposed to the air in a flat vessel soon altogether disappears ; 
** but sulphuric acid and the fixed oils never assume the form 
of vapour till they are raised to a certain temperature.” 

All fluids have a fixed point_of temperature at which their 
vaporization commences, which is denominated their boiling 
point, and beyond this point fluids cannot be heated if freely 
exposed to the air, so as to allow the vapour to escape as it 
forms. ‘Thus water at 212° boils, and is progressively con- 
verted into steam at the bottom of the vessel, which, rising in 
bubbles through the water, produces. the ebullition that. cha- 
racterizes boiling; but although the fire be raised: ever so 
much, yet the temperature of the water never exceeds 212°; 
the vapour carrying off every additional. increment of heat in 
a latent form. The boiling point varies in different bodies ; 

jl 
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and in the same body also, if it be placed under different cir- 
cumstances, particularly with regard to pressure. ‘Thus the 
boiling point of ether is 98°, of alcohol 176°, water 212°, 
mercury 660°, and so on. In a vacuum all liquids boil at a 
temperature 145° lower than in the open air; and in Papin’s 
digester, in which water can be heated under a great pres- 
sure, the temperature may be raised to 300° without ebulli- 
tion. Owing to this circumstance, highly volatile substances, 
as ammonia and ether, cannot be easily manufactured in ele- 
vated situations. 

The elasticity of the vapour of liquids boiled in the open 
air is equal to that of the circumambient atmosphere; but 
under pressure, so that the temperature of the vapour may be 
much augmented, the elasticity increases with the tempera- 
ture. At low temperatures, on the contrary, vapours lose 
their elasticity, are condensed, and return to their fluid state. 
The conversion, therefore, of liquids into elastic fluids de- 
pends on the same cause as the conversion of solids into fluids; 
namely, * to the combination of a certain dose of caloric with 
the liquid, without any increase of temperature.” * ‘The vapour 
carries off all the caloric which enters a body after it arrives at 
its boiling point ; and retains it in a latent form: for the vapour 
is not hotter to the senses or the thermometer than the boilin 
liquid: thus, steam, the temperature of which is indicated by 
the thermometer to be 212°, is water combined with 940° of 
caloric, which remain latent as long as the temperature of the 
steam is maintained, but is again given out when a lower 
temperature changes that vapour to the state of a liquid. 

Gases resemble vapours in their constitution, and differ 
from them only in the greater reduction of temperature which 
is required for their condensation, some of them not being re- 
ducible by ordinary pressure, or by any known’ reduced tem- 
perature, to the fluid or solid state. ‘They are nevertheless very 
probably compounds of solid or liquid substances and caloric. 
Indeed several of the gases have been condensed into fluids, 
by the application of cold and pressure; oxymuriatic acid 
gas for instance, becomes liquid at a little under 40°, and 
orms solid crystals at 32°; and ammoniacal gas condenses 
into a fluid at 45°. 

Ignition is another effect of caloric, but differing altogether 
from expansion, fluidity, and evaporation, which may in some 
measure be regarded as different degrees of one general effect. 
It implies: an emission of light from bodies which are much 
heated; or combined with a large portion of caloric, without 


t The important discovery of the causes which produce the changes of bodies from 
the solid to the liquid and aériform state was made by Dr, Black in 1760. 
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their suffering any change of composition. It is’ totally in- 
dependent of the presence of air, and is a simple effect’ of 
caloric. Aériform substances are not susceptible of ignition. 
The degree of temperature at which all bodies capable of 
ignition begin to be ignited, or become red hot, is nearly the 
same,— about the 800th degree of Fahrenheit; and by raising 
the temperature the illumination increases, until a perfectly 
white light is produced, which is the highest point of ignition. 
Ignition. is supposed. to arise from the extrication of the light, 
which is regarded as a constituent of the ignited body, by the 
repulsive agency of the additional caloric; but this explanation 
of the phenomenon is liable to some objections, and’ the real 
cause remains still undetermined. As a pharmaceutical agent, 
caloric is of the first importance, in the majority of cases — 
producing decomposition ; but in others favouring combin- 
ation. ‘The decomposition most easily effected by it is the 
separation of the more volatile from the more fixed ingredients 
of compounds. . Thus in the process of distillation (see Oper- 
ations), when weak spirits are heated, the alcohol separates 
from the water, owing to its superior volatility, and by con- 
densation is obtained as a distinct substance. Almost: all 
compounds into which oxygen has entered without having 
occasioned combustion, as nitric acid, hyperoxymuriatic acid, 
and some metallic oxides, suffer likewise decomposition by 
caloric. All compound bodies containing combustibles are 
also decomposable by it; as are also compounds consisting of 
two or more combustible ingredients, in combination’ with 
oxygen, as almost all animal and vegetable matters.. On the 
contrary, the compounds which are little or not at all affected 
by caloric, as far as regards the composition, are’ those which 
have been formed: by combustion; such as water, phosphoric 
acid, and carbonic acid.’ The proper application ‘of ‘caloric 
for the purpose of obtaining new combinations by lessening the 
_ force of aggregation, and thus favouring the attraction of af- 
finity; or for producing decompositions’ by weakening’ or 
destroying altogether the force of these:attractions, ‘so’ as to 
obtain the principles of bodies in a distinct state, constitutes 
the most important feature of operative pharmacy. (See 
Operations.) | Neb o8 Tie ot 
TC Tat ae kh ) -2. Lier. iB ek doseage 
Light is a substance consisting of very subtle particles which 
are constantly emanating in straight lines from luminous bodies. 
The size of these is too minute to be appreciated; “but their 
velocity is estimated to be at the rate of 200,000 miles ina se- 
cond. _ They appear to repel each other like those of caloric. 


* Thomson’s Chemistry, 4th edit. i, 546, 
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A ray of light. falling. upon a polished. surface is: reflected 
from it at an angle equal to the angle of its incidence. 

When a ray of light moving in a straight line passes within 
a certain distance of a body parallel to its direction, it bends 
towards the body, or is znflected ; but when the body parallel 
to its course is at a greater distance, the ray is bent from it, or 
deflected. When it passes obliquely from one medium. to an- 
other of a different density, it is bent a little from the line of 
its former direction, and assumes a new one, or is refracted. 
In passing into a denser medium it is refracted towards the per- 
pendicular;, but from the perpendicular when passing into a 
_rarer medium. The refraction is proportional to the density 
of the medium, but in that of a combustible the refraction is 
_ greater than the ratio of its density... 

Every ray of light is resolvable into seven, other distinct rays, 
each possessing a different degree of refrangibility; and con- 
sequently divisible from each other by the prism. The ulti- 
mate or component rays are distinguishable by the impression 
of colours they excite on the eye; and are arranged in the fol- 
lowing order, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet. 
The red is the least refrangible, reflexible, and inflexible; the 
violet the most ; and that of the others follows the order in which 
they are placed.’ The colour of bodies depends on their trans- 
mitting or reflecting those rays only which excite the impres-- 
sions of their colour. The. reflection of the whole prismatic 
rays constitutes white; the absorption or. suffocation of all or 
the greater part of these occasions black, which is the total 
absence of light. 

The illuminating power of the rays of light differs. Those 
towards the middle of the prismatic spectrum, as above. ar- 
ranged, possess the greatest illuminating power; but this 
diminishes as the rays approach towards the extremities. 

_ Light enters into combination. with. bodies; and in some 
cases is again extricated without any change being produced, 
as In. pyrophori, or substances which absorb light, and emit it 
again when. carried into a dark place. In some cases, .how- 
ever, the absorption of light by bodies occasions very sensible 
changes in them: the colour of plants, for example, their taste 
and odour, and the quantity of combustible matter they con- 
tain, depend on light: for a plant reared in the dark is nearly 
colourless, insipid, inodorous, and contains a very small, pro- 
portion of combustible matter. ii Pte 

The natural sources of light are the sun and fixed stars; but 
it is also artificially produced by combustion, chemical combi- 
nation, heat, and percussion. The sun’s. rays, the. greatest 
source of light, have been found to be composed of three dif 
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ferent species of rays; 1. rays which produce light and co- 
lour; 2. rays of mere heat; and, 3. rays which produce neither 
light nor colour, nor affect the thermometer ; but which have 
the power of deoxidizing: and, thus constituted, it produces 
very important chemical effects. 

Light partially deoxidizes metallic oxides and salts. Thus 
it blackens muriate of silver; and as this takes place when the 
salt is placed beyond the violet ray, or out of the prismatic 
spectrum, the effect is apparently to be attributed to the action 
of the third species of rays. It also reduces the nitro-muriatic 
solution of gold, when it is placed in contact with charcoal, or 
any other vegetable, or any animal matter; and the red oxides 
of mercury and of lead-become much lighter when exposed. to 
the sun; the rays that produce these effects are the least re- 
frangible. Dr. Wollaston, however, has pointed out one ex- 
ception to this effect of these rays, in guiaicum, which becomes 
green or oxidized in the least refrangible rays; and is again 
changed to yellow, or deoxidized in the most refrangible. — 

Light has a powerful tendency to decompose liquid oxy- 
muriatic acid; and also nitric acid, which it renders red and 
fuming, even when it is contained in vessels accurately closed. 
Almost all the vegetable and animal colouring matters have 
their brilliancy and colour much impaired by long exposure to 
the sun’s rays: they affect also the colour and the properties 
of vegetable powders kept in clear glass bottles. Light even 
seems to have a strong influence on the process of crystalliza- 
tion; for, if light be only partially admitted to a crystallizing 
solution, the crystals will be larger and more numerous on the 
enlightened side; and often the whole mass will radiate towards 
this. point. Chaptal* found that by using a solution of a me- 
tallic salt, and shading the greater part of the vessel, capillary 
crystals shoot up the uncovered side, and the extent of the ex- 
posed part is distinctly marked by the limit of the crystallization. 

Such are some of the properties of light, the chemical effects 
of the operation of which seem to be perfectly independent of 
its heating power ; and there is even reason to believe that 
the greatest chemical changes are produced by the invisible 
rays: for Ritter’ affirms that, by transmitting the coloured 
rays through different prisms, he has separated them from the 
invisible or chemical rays, and obtained a coloured spectrum 
devoid of any chemical power. sles 


| 8. Execrriciry and GaLvanisM-e | aie 
Tur phenomena of electrity depend on a very subtile fluid, 
which is a powerful chemical agent, capable of producing im- 


: Journal de Physique, xxxiii, 297. 2 Nicholson’s Journ. viii. 216. 
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mediate decompositions and new combinations. Galvanism 
appears to be essentially the same as electricity, differing how- 
ever, in some degree in its effects and the mode of its produc- 
tion. Both are to be regarded as repulsive powers. 

a. Electricity may be communicated to all substances: by 
some it is transmitted without any perceivable obstruction, but 
by others with much difficulty: hence bodies in their relation 
to electricity are distinguished into two classes, conductors and 
non-conductors : and as it can be accumulated in the latter by 
friction and other means, these are also denominated electrics ; 
while the former are named non-electrics, to indicate their in- 
capability of being excited. ea k 

Metals, water, and charcoal are conductors: all other sub- 
stances are mon-conductors; although many of these, when 
made very hot, become conductors. All electrics or non-con- 
ductors when rubbed, as, for instance, a glass rod with a piece 
of woollen, cloth, attract light substances; and, when a con- 
ductor is approached to them, exhibit an appearance of light, 
attended with a peculiar sound and smell. Some electrics can 
be excited by simple heating or cooling. It is necessary, how- 
ever, for obtaining any considerable excitation, that the rubber 
have some communication with the earth; from which it ap- 
pears that the great source of electricity is in the earth, and 
that excitation consists in the mere transferring of the electri- 
cal fluid from one substance to another. By rubbing electrics 
on each other, the distribution of the electric fluid they contain 
is. altered ; and on separating them, more than the natural quan- 
tity remains with the one, and less with the other: the one is 
then said to be electrified plas, and the other minus, or positively 
and negatively. .When two bodies are both electrified posi- 
tively, or both negatively, they repel each other; but if one 
of them be electrified positively, and the other negatively, they 
attract each other. Instead of this distribution of the same 
fluid, the existence of two fluids has been assumed, each of 
which repels its own particles, but attracts those of the other; 
and this assumption is more favourable for the explanation o 
the chemical agency of this fluid. phe 

The chemical effects of electricity seem to depend chiefly on 
its power of producing a sudden high temperature; and this 
appears to be proportioned to the resistance opposed to its 
transmission. It often favours chemical combinations, as that 
of oxygen with the metals, and promotes the instantaneous 
chemical union: of gaseous bodies. It also effects chemical 
decompositions, as those of water, ammonia, alcohol, and 
metallic oxides. But for neither purpose is it employed as a 
pharmaceutical agent. Nala apie F 
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__ b. Galvanism may be regarded as a modification of¢electri- 
city, in which the fluid is evolved during certain chemical ae- 
tions. It is transmitted through those substances which are 
conductors.of common electricity, and with the same degrees 
of facility and rapidity. The metals, charcoal to a certain ex- 
tent, plumbago, water, the mineral acids, and saline solutions, 
are perfect conductors; water, alcchol, ether, sulphur, oils, 
resins, and metallic oxides, are imperfect conductors: but glass, 
dried and baked woods, the dry animal cuticle, and dry gases, 
are non-conductors of the galvanic fluid. Dain rents 
Galvanism is generally excited by arranging two. different 
metals, as, for instance, copper and zine, and a fluid, as nitric 
acid, diluted, with twenty or thirty parts of water, in such a 
manner that the metals touch each other in one part, and have 
the fluid interposed, between them in another.* The metals 
soldered together in pairs are placed transversely in the grooves 
of a well seasoned. wooden, or an earthenware’ trough, and 
fixed in with a cement of resin and wax, to prevent any liquid 
from passing through;.after which, the diluted acid is poured 
between the pairs, so that it touches the zinc of one pair, and 
the copper of another, alternately, the copper side of each 
double plate looking towards the same extremity of the trough 
throughout the arrangement, and the zinc side to the other 
extremity.. This apparatus is named the galvanic battery; 
and the distances between the pairs of soldered plates should 
be from one-fourth to three-fourths of an inch each, according 
_ to the width of the trough. The intensity of action of this 
apparatus, as far as the production of heat is concerned, seems 
to depend on the size of the plates, or extent of surface; but, 
for producing chemical decomposition, on the number of plates, 
the more improved apparatus now used, is a trough of ear- 
then -ware, divided in its length by numerous partitions of the 
same material. Into each of the cells thus formed, and filled 
with the diluted acid, a plate of zinc and of copper are placed, . 
but not so as to touch each other; and a communication is 
made by a metallic arc between the zine in one cell, and the 


copper in the next. 
fe 


Asa chemical agent, galvanism is the most powerful of all 
the repulsive forces, and.is capable of producing decomposi- 
tions which could not otherwise be effected. By its means 
the chemical constitution of the alkalies and the earths has been 
established, and their bases discovered to be substances hitherto 
unknown, which have been added to the list. of metals. 


gee The pile of Volta, which is not now employed, consists of plates of zinc and silver, 
and pieces of moistened woollen cloth,’ piled in the order of zinc, silver, cloth ; zinc, 
silver, cloth; for twenty or more repetitions. sil | 
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By placing a compound, one, for instance, of oxygen and 
an inflammable body, in connexion with the metallic: wires 
proceeding from each end of a galvanic battery, the oxygen is 
attracted by the wire that is in the positive state, and repelled 
by that which is negative; while, at the same time, the inflam- 
mable is attracted by the negative wire, and repelled by the 
other. Hence the components are separated, and obtained in 
an insulated state, -In the decompositions thus effected, sub- 
stances can be conveyed to a distance, and even through inter- 
posed ponderable matter, by the galvanic influence; a result 
which, however singular, is well ascertained. 

Galvanism, like electricity, acts as a stimulus to the living 
system. Its effects on the animal body are a sensation of light 
when applied to the eye;’ a sensation of acidity on the tongue; 
and the excitement of strong muscular action. 

It would be entering too much into hypothetical discussion 
to attempt an explanation of the phenomena of galvanism; 
particularly as philosophers are not yet agreed upon the sub- 
ject. Galyanism has not yet been employed as a pharma- 


ceutical agent. 
+f 


On the forces of attraction and of repulsion every chemical, 
and consequently every pharmaceutical effect, more or less 
depends. ‘A knowledge, therefore, of the laws which regulate 
these powers is of the greatest importance, and forms the basis 
of all chemical science. 


re 
- Secrion II. 


Every substance, whether it be regarded generally as form- 
ing a part of the mass of this globe, or particularly as an ob- 
ject of science, may be arranged in one or other of the three 
following classes; Solzds, Fluids, and Gaseous Bodies. We 
shall now examine each of these classes separately, and endea- 
vour to describe the constitutions and combinations of the 
substances composing them, inasmuch as they are objects of» 
pharmacy. _ : i vad 

. I. SOLIDS. big 
‘Sop bodies are masses of homogeneous particles combined 
and held together by the attraction of aggregation or cohesion. 
The arrangement of the particles with regard to each other is 


1%n drawing up this section, I have borrowed very freely from the, third book of 


Thomson’s System of Chemistry, 4th edition, e 
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often. such as to produce regular figures, in which case the 
solids are said to be crystallized... Cohesion and crystallization 
have been already considered. 


A, CONSTITUTIONS OF SOLIDS. 


Arrangement of the principal Solids according to their Com- 
position. 


I. SimpLe, or UNDECOMPOUNDED. 
Sulphur. Carbon. Metals. 


II. Compounps. 


Phosphorus, 

Oxide of Sulphur. 

— Phosphorus. ‘ 
Charcoal. 

Metallic Oxides, 

Sulphurets of Metals. 

- fixed Alkalzes. 
Earths. 
Phosphurets of Carbon. 

Metals. 


— Earths. 
Carburets of Iron. 
Alloys. 

Solid Acids. 
Earths. 

— with Earths. 
——__———. metallic Oxides. 
—_—_———— fixed Alkalies. 
Salts and Hydrosulphurets. 
Metallic Oxides with Alkalies. 
Bitumens. 

Soaps. 

Most vegetable Substances. 
Many animal Substances. 


bi SIMPLE SOLIDS. 

@. SutpHuR. Although the experiments of Sir H. ae 
have unequivocally proved that hydrogen is always present 
in sulphur as we obtain it; yet, they afford no positive con- 
clusion that it is an essential ingredient of sulphur. _ I have 
therefore followed Dr, ‘Thomson in regarding it as a simple 
solid. For its properties, see PART li. p. 389. 

6. Carson. The diamond is this substance in a state of pu- 
rity; and, although, charcoal in its ordinary state almost 
invariably contains either hydrogen or water, yet, from the 
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experiments of Messrs. Allen and Pepys, it is probable that 
charcoal is essentially as pure carbon as the diamond, and 

_ that the hydrogen it evolves depends on water which it al- 
ways absorbs on the shortest exposure to the air. Carbon 

_ is a constituent of almost all vegetable and animal sub- 
stances. | 

¢. Merats are simple inflammable bodies, of great specific 
gravity, density, and opacity; and, as the result of these 
qualities, possess great brilliancy or lustre from their power 
of reflecting almost all the light which falls upon their 
surface. Their colours are generally shades of white, gray, 
or yellow; their hardness is considerable, and according 
to its degree they are more or less elastic : one only, mercury, 
is in a fluid state at the ordinary heat of the air. Many of 
them possess considerable tenacity, and are hence malleable 
and ductile; but some are extremely brittle. Metals are 
sapid and odorous when heated or rubbed ; their fracture is 
generally hackly; their texture fibrous or foliated; and 
many of them are sonorous, They are excellent conductors 
of caloric; electricity, and galvanism. When exposed to 
the action of caloric, they expand and are melted; but dif- 
fer greatly with regard to fusibility; some of them are vo- 
latilized at known temperatures. When fused, their surface 
is convex and globular; and in cooling they generally 
crystallize. They are very susceptible of oxidizement. 

The following metals are used as pharmaceutical agents. 
| I. MaeaBte. 


1. Silver. (See Part ii. p. 43.) 5. Tin. (Parti. p. 384.) 
2. Mercury. (Ibid. p. 204.) 6. Lead. (Zbid. p. 310.) 
3. Copper. (Ibid. p. 145.) 7 Zine. (Ibid. p. 417.), 


4. Iron. (Ibid. p. 171.) 
III. BrittLe AND EASILY FUSED. 
1. Bismuth. 3. Arsenic. (Part ii. p. 48.) 
2. Antimony. (Part ti. p. 39.) 
III. BrirtLe AND DIFFICUTLY FUSED. 
1, Manganese. (Part. ii. p. 247.) | 
Bismuth is a reddish white coloured metal of a lamellar 
texture. Its specific gravity is 9°822. It fuses at 476° 
Fah. and crystallizes on cooling; in a higher temperature vo- 
latilizes ; and on the access of air burns with a blue flame, 
emitting a yellow smoke, which is an oxide of the metal, 
The mineral acids act on it; and it readily combines ‘vith 
sulphur and most of the other metals. Rr : 
a. Boron is obtained from the decomposition of boracic acid, in 
the form a deep olive coloured powder, insipid and inodo- 
rous, Itundergoes no change at any temperature when 
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- heated in close vessels; but takes fire and burns like charcoal, 
_ when heated. in the air to. about 600° During combustion ~ 
it attracts oxygen and is converted into boracic acid. It 
is also converted into the acid by decomposing sulphuric and 
nitric acids when it. is treated with them. It combines 
with the alkalies and sulphur. Sir H. Davy conceives it 
is a compound ; and that one of its ingredients which enters 
into alloy with potassium and witht) uATOD, is the real basis of 
boracic acid. 
6, Compounps oF SULPHUR. © | 
1, Oxide of Sulphur is formed on :theysurface of cea 
which is kept for some time in. a state of fusion. It has 
_a violet colour, and a fibrous texture; is austere to the 
taste, tough; and its specific gravity is 2°325. It contains 
rather less than 7 per cent. of oxgen. 
Sulphurets of metals are compounds of sulphur and. me- 
tals, inodorous and. insipid, often possessed of metallic 
brilliancy, brittle; and are conductors of electricity. 
Three of them only are officinal. | 


wher of Oppeciraat Sat phe a 8 Metals. : 


2 


nT & f h S |4 S “s fie Sulphur 
: Sulphurets. ° + iy ‘ Gravies: United to 
100 metal. 
- 1 e Black = ‘ 8 
Mercur “) 8°16 x 
Y d1acRed -=- Stek6 


1. Yellow - 4°518 57°1 
2.Yellow - 4°88 114°2 
| Leaden ¢ pray | | 4°368. 37°25 


‘Sulpluirets of “fixed alkalies ave opaque, solid bodies, of a 
brownish red or liver colour; decomposable by caloric, 
water, and acids; and which, by exposure to the air, are 
converted into hydrogureted sulphurets. 

 Officinal. Sulphuret of potash, (Part ii. p. 562.) 

4. Sulphurets of earths resemble the alkaline sulphurets in 
their properties. 

5. Hydrosulphurets are, compounds of sulphureted hydro- 
gen with alkalies and earths. ‘They are soluble in water, 
crystallizable, and are decomposed by the atmosphere 
and. acids. 

6, Puospuorus is semitransparent, of a yellowish red colour, 
and a waxy consistence, but when perfectly pure is. colour- 
less and transparent. Its specific gravity is 1-770. It may be 
- eut with a knife, is brittle at a temperature under 32°, but 
) above that point softens, and under 90° is very ductile. It melts 
: 9 


3; 
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_at.90° ; in close vessels is volatized at 219°; and boils at 55°, 
When heated in the. air to 148° it inflames, and emits a 
white smoke, which has an alliaceous odour, and condenses 

-toanacid. It is obtained from urine, bones and other ani- 
mal matters; and by Sir H. Davy’s experiments appears to 
be a compound of an unknown:base with hydrogen.’ 

1. Oxide of phosphorus produced by the exposure:of phos- 
phorus to dry air, has the appearance of fine white flakes, 
which take fire when slightly heated, and burn with a 
very vivid flame: by the further exposure to the air they 
-attract moisture, and are converted into an acid. 
Phosphuret of carbon (the substance which remains in 
the leather through which new-made phosphorus. is 
strained, purified by exposure to heat in a retort,) is a 
light flocculent.. powder, . of a. bright. orange, or rather 
red colour, insipid, and inodorous. It burns rapidly 
_. when heated in the air, and leaves charcoal behind. 

_ Phosphurets of metals are. generally brittle, and have a 

metallic lustre. (Vide Annales de Chimie, tom. i. & xiii.) 

4... Phosphurets of earths have a brown colour; are generally 
luminous in the dark; insoluble in water, but decom- 
pose that fluid, furnishing phospureted hydrogen gas. 

c. CuHarcoaL? (Part il. p. 87.) 
d. METALLIC COMPOUNDS. | | 

1.. Alloys are compounds of two or more metals. .The 
have generally lustre, hardness, tenacity, ductility, and 
other properties of the metals; but these properties in 
alloys differ from those of the metals from which they are 
formed. ‘The compounds of mercury with other. metals 
are named amalgams. ts | 4 

2. Metallic oxides are generally in the form of powders, or 
friable fragments not at all resembling the metals ; some- 
times laminated and crystallized ; of various colours, de- 
terminate with regard tothe metals. and their treatment ; 
heavier than the metals; and refractory, or fusible into 
glass. Some are insipid, others acrid and styptic ; in ge- 
neral they are insoluble in water, and combine with 
acids, or with alkalies, or with both at the same time. 

_ They are reducible by light, by caloric, hydrogen, car- 
‘bon, oils, &c.?  - es a} | cee 


bh 


1 For experiment, the simplest mode of obtaining phosphorus is to mix a solution 
of phosphate of soda with a solution of acetate of lead, in the proportion of one part of 
the former salt to one quarter of the latter. This will yield a precipitate of phosphate 
of lead, from which phosphorus may be cbtaiued by distillation. ¥ 

- detteh weed T cee. _ Henry’s Elements of Chemistry; ii. p. 7. 

2 As the same metal is susceptible of different degrees of oxidizement, it has been 
found necessary to designate the oxides tius formed by distinct appellations, indicative 
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Table of officinal metallic oxides, showing the quantity of oxygen 
united to 100 of metal by weight in each. 


Colour of | Oxygen in 


Colour of | Oxygen in 
Oxides. | 100 parts. 


Metals. Oxides. | 100 parts. 


Metals. 


ee 


Olive 7°925 
Black 4 


White | 24-41 
White | 11-28 


Silver - - 


Zinc 4 = 
Bismuth - 


Mercury ; 


Red _ 8 | Antimony | Yellow | 18°60 
Black 29°5 N White | 34°93 
Red. }v4aeag. | Arsenic } Do. |) 524 


Yellow 7°70 
Red 11°08 
Brown | 15°60. 


3. Carburet of iron (plumbago) is of a dark blue or gray 
colour ; has some degree of metallic lustre, a greasy feel, 
is soft, and blackens the fingers. It is not altered by 
water or by air, nor affected by the most violent heat, if 
air be excluded ; the acids do not affect it; it detonates , 
with nitrate of potash, and reduces the metallic oxides. 
100 parts appear to consist of 5 of iron, and 95 of car- 

- bon; with, perhaps, a minute proportion of hydrogen. 

4. Metallic phosphurets. | | 

5. Metallic sulphurets. Metals combine with different quan- 
tities of sulphur. The sulphurets are brittle, generally 
-destitute of lustre, and differing in colour from the me- 

- tals that form their basis. ° 

6. Metallic oxides with alkalies. 

7. Larths. (Part iii. p. 479.) 

Earths with earths. 

—-— metallic oxides. 

— alkalies. 

eg. Soxrp actps and sauts ina crystallized state, contain a por- 

tion of water in their composition. The following are ob- 
jects of pharmacy, or officinal : , 

1. Phosphoric acid is solid, colourless, transparent, and re- 
sembles glass in appearance; is inodorous, very acid, 
reddens vegatables blues, and deliquesces when exposed 
to the air. Its specific gravity in a state of dryness is 
2°687. It is very soluble in water, dissolving with a 


of the comparative quantity of oxygen with which the metals thus formed are com- 
bined. The terms protoxides deutoxide, tritowide, and peroxide, imply that e metal 
is inits first, second, third and ultimate stage of oxidizement. =~ These terms were pro- 
posed by Dr. Thomson. i | 


“ 
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hissing noise; and is decomposed at a high temperature 
by carbon, hydrogen, and several of the metals: 100 
parts consist of 46°72 of phosphorus, and 53:28 of 
oxygen. * 

Phosphate of lime constitutes the basis of bones, from 
which it is procured in the state of a white powder by 
calcination, and solution in muriatic acid, from which 
it is precipitated by ammonia. It is inodorous, insipid, 
insoluble in water, but is decomposed by several of 
the. acids: exposed to a heat of 378° Wedgewood, it 
softens, and changes to an enamel: 100 parts contain 
about 50°8 of acid, and 40°2 of lime. | 

Subspecies. 2. Bi-phosphate of lime. 
Subspecies. 3. Quadri-phosphate of lime. 
Subspecies... 4. Sub-phosphate of lime.* 
Phosphate of soda. (Part iii. p. 477.) 

2. Boracic acid is obtained in the form of white thin hexa- 
gonal scales, greasy to the feel. It reddens vegetable 
blues, is inodorous, but has a sour bitterish taste, leaving 
a cooling, sweet impression in the mouth. Its specific 
gravity is 1°479. It is fixed in the fire, but melts into 
a hard transparent glass. Boiling water dissolves only 
two parts of boracic acid: alcohol dissolves it, and the 

- solution burns with a green flame; and oils also dissolve 

it with the assistance of heat. It oxidizes only iron, 
zinc, and perhaps copper? Its components are, accord- 
ing to the experiments of Sir H. Davy, one part by 
weight of borax, and two of oxygen. 
Sub-borate of soda. (Part iii. p. 371.) . 

3. Benzoic acid. (Part iil. p. 427.) 

4. Succinic acid. (Part iii. p. 442.) 

5. Oxalic acid, generally obtained by treating sugar with 
nitric acid, is in the form of white, transparent, shining, 
four-sided prisms, which have a very acid taste, redden 
vegetable blues, and are soluble in their own weight of 
boiling water. Exposed to heat in open vessels, it is 
decomposed. According to.Berzelius, 100 parts contain 
52.of real acid, and 48 of water; and the acid Dr. 
Thomson found to be a compound. 

6.. Tartaric acid is obtained in white, irregylar, hard, 
semitransparent crystals, the specific gravity of which 
is 1°5962. It readily dissolves in water; is capable of 

_ oxidizing iron, zinc, and mercury; and combines with 


-4 Rose. _— % Thomson’s System of Chemistry, sth edit. vol iis p 459, 
3 Ibid. p. 155. i . 
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alkalies, earth, and metallic oxides, forming tartrates. 

The erystallized acid consists of real acid 100 ‘parts, 

water 13:43,.and 100 parts of the acid of oxygen 64, 

carbon 32, ‘hydrogen 4-100; are composed of 59°882 

of oxygen, 34°167 of carbon, “end 3°951 of hydrogen. * 

Tartrate of potash. (Part iii. p. 469.) ~ 
Variety. Supertartrate of potash. (Part ii. p. ape 

Tartrate of potash and soda. (Part iil, p. Anh. ) s. 

. Citric acid. (Part iii. p. 429.) 

For an aca of the remaining solid silts, fies Part 

ili ) ‘ihe i 

J. BiruMens. (Part i ll. p. 70.) 

g. Soaps. The true nature of these compounds has noe illus- 
trated by Chevruel. He found. that the fatty matter they 
contain consists of two distinct substances, which he has 
named Stedrin and Elain.. These, by the action,of salifiable 
bases, are converted. into two acids, the margaritic and the 
oleic; and soaps are merely combinations of one or both 
with alkaline, earthy, or metallic bases.» ~The alkaline soaps 
have a peculiar, unpleasant odour and taste, form a milky 
solution with water, and a transparent one with alcohol; 
are powerfully detergent, and are decomposed by the earthy 
and the metallic salts. 2. The earthy soaps are insoluble 
in-water, and not detergent. 3. Metallic soaps are like- 
wise insoluble in water, but some of them are soluble in 
alcohol, and others in oil. 

1. Hard soap. (Part ii. p. 360.) 
2. Soft soap. (Ibid. p. 361.) 

Variety. Liniment of ammonia. (Part ili. p.'735). 
3. Liniment of lime-water. (Part iii. p- 735.) 

h. SOLID VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES. It is necessary to notice 
in this place the solid proximate principles only of the ve- 
getable substances which are officinal, or employed as phar- 
‘maceutical agents. ‘The constituents of the whole of them 
are — carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and azote, in different 
lk esc 

. Sugar. (Part ii. p. 351.) It is soluble in nitric acid, and 

- yields oxalic acid. 
Variety. . Manna? besides common. ‘sugar, contains situcilage 
and a nauseous substance to which it owes its purgative pro- 

pertics. When digested with nitric acid, it yields saclactic - 

-as well as oxalic acid. It does not ferment like sugar. 
2. Sarcocoll is usually in oblong, semitransparent, yellow, 
globules, which have a bitter sweet taste, and an odour 
~ resembling in some degree that of anise seed. It does not 


a 


1 Berzelius. 
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‘ co che perinstalligts Soluble in water and alcohol. T reated with 

__. -nitric acid yields oxalic acid. 

_ Vaxiety. i tae Conall ‘Dissolves in nitric acid, and forms 
tannin; and when treated with sulphuric acid yields about 


one-fourth of its weight of charcoal. It is’ not susceptible 
of fermentation. ‘ei 


3. Gum. (Part ii. p. 4.) 
Officinal. Acacia Gum. 
Piet “Mucus. Inodorous, insipid, Bins in water, in- 
soluble in alcohol; not precipitated by siicated potash, 
~ but precipitated by alcohol in a fibrous state. 
Officinal. Linseed mucus, quince seed mucus, marsh mallow 
mucus. - 
4, Cerasin. This substance, which was formerly confounded 
with gum, is the produce of the astragalus tragacantha. 
For its physical properties, see (Part ii. p. 64.) With 
nitric acid it yields saclactic, malic, and oxalic acids. 
Varieties. Cherry tree gum? Congo gum 3 Dominica gum. 
he ge Tragacanth. 
. Ulmin®. This is a spontaneous exudation from the elm ; 
but, as Berzelius has hinted, is probably a component of 
_ every bark. It is solid, black, hard, shining, and insipid. 
* Soluble in water, but does not form mucilage; insoluble 
in alcohol; precipitated by nitric and oxymuriatic acids 
in the state of resin. © 
6. Inulin is obtained from the Inala helenium in the form of 
a white powder, which is insoluble in cold water and in 
alcohol. It is soluble in boiling water, forming a muci- 
laginous solution; but precipitates as the solution cools. 
Treated with nitric acid it yields pi and onal acids. 
Officinal. Elecampane root. 
7. Starch. (Part ii. p. 400.) 
Varieties. Potatoe starch ; Salop; Tupioca. cae 
8, Gluten is of a gray colour, nearly insipid and ie dot ous, 
-. very tenacious, ductile, and elastic; partially soluble in 
water, and soluble in acetic and muriatic acid.. Insoluble 
in alcohol and ether. When treated with nitrie acid it 
yields oxalic acid. 
9. £ibrin is tasteless, fibrous, Blastic, and eheeeablar gluten. 
ple is” insoluble in water, alcohol, and diluted alkali: 
__ but is soluble in acids, particularly nitric ie It soon 
putrefies. ’ 
10. Extractive is obtained by ev raiforanene aqueous ‘vegeta- 
ble infusions to dryness. It has a SHORS tastes, and is 


— 


1 So named by Dr, ThGaison: oul 
ote a 
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soluble in water; but insoluble in alcohol and ether, 
unless when the extractive is united with resin. It is 
precipitated from its solutions by oxymuriatic acid, 
muriate of tin, and muriate of alumina; but not by gelatin. 

Oficinal. Catechu, most barks, &c. anos 

11. Emetin. This substance is obtained from ipecauanha 
and some other roots which have an emetic property. It 
is in the form of brownish-red transparent scales, inodo- 
rous, but having a bitter and slightly acrid taste. . It is 
very solible in water, alcohol, and acetic acid, but in- 
soluble in ether. Nitric acid con¥erts it into oxalic acide 
Half a grain, when swallowed, excites full vomiting. * 

Officinal. Ipecacuanha root. | 

12. Nécotin is obtained from the leaves of several species of 
nicotiana. It is colourless, acrid, and has the odour of to- 
bacco; is soluble in water and alcohol; and approaches 
the volatile oils in its properties. It is extremely poi- 
sonous. ' | , | 

Officinal. ‘Tobacco leaves. .* 

13. Tannin has a bitterish, astringent taste; is soluble in 
water, and in alcohol of 0°810. It is precipitated by the 
muriates of tin and of alumina, and by gelatins. 

Officinal. Galls, uva ursi, tormentil, rhubarb, cinchona barks, 

swietenia, simarouba, kino, catechu, willow bark. 

14. Wax is a fixed oil saturated with oxygen. (Part il. 

. 102.) : 

1 5 Camphor. The ultimate components are probably 
carbon and hydrogen, the proportion of carbon being 
greater than in oils. (Part il. p. 226.) | 

16. Scillitin. 'This substance is procured from the bulb of 
the squill. It is white, transparent, and pulverulent: 
has an intensely bitter taste leaving a sweetish impres- 
sion on the palate. It is soluble in water and alcohol, 
and when heated swells and exhales the odour of caromel. 

Oficinal. The bulb of the squill. a 

17. Resins are brittle, semitransparent, yellowish substances, 
inodorous, and having an acrid taste. ‘Their specific gravity 
varies from 1:0452 to 1:2289. They melt when heated, 

inflame in a higher temperature, and burn with a strong 


* To obtain Emetin treat powder of ipecacuanha with ether at 60°, as long as it acts 
upon it: then boil the powder several times with fresh quantities of alcohol at 40°, 
and filter the boiling solutions, which will throw down as they cool a white flocculent 
precipitate: filter again and evaporate the clear solution in a water-bath. Melt the 
_ reddish residue which will be obtained, with cold water, and add magnesia, which will 

precipitate the Emetin that may be now obtained in a state of purity by dissolving the 
precipitate in alcohol, and evaporating the solution to dryness. y 
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yellow flame, emitting much smoke. ‘They are insoluble 
in water; but soluble in alcohol, ether, alkalies, and 
acetic acid. Nitric acid converts them into artificial 
tannin. : 

Officinal. Amber, copal, pine resins, mastiche. 

18. Guaiacum differs from resins in being soluble in nitric 
acid, and yielding, when treated with it, oxalic acid, and 
no tannin. fe 

19. Pierotoxine is procured from the fruit of Menispermum 
cocculus, in white, four-sided prismatic crystals; of an in- 
tensely bitter taste, soluble in twenty-five times its weight 
of water, and in three times its weight of alcohol and of 
ether. It is insoluble in oils. Nitric acid converts it into ox- 
alic acid. Itisintoxicating, and poisonous when swallowed. 

Officinal, Cocculus Indicus. 

20. Morphia. ‘This is an alkaline substance procured from 
opium. It is in white pyramidal crystals, scarcely solu- 
ble in boiling water, but very soluble in alcohol and 
ether. It combines with the acids forming neutral salts. 

_It acts with great energy,on the animal economy. 

Oficinal. Opium, lactucarium.. © 

21. Balsams resemble resins in their appearance; ‘have a 
strong aromatic odour; yield benzoic acid when heated, 
or dissolved in sulphuric acid; and when treated with 
nitric acid yield artificial tannin. 

Officinal. Balsams of tolu, benzoin, storax. 

22. Gum resins resemble resins in their appearance; but 
are odorous, form milky solutions with water, and trans- 
parent solutions with alcohol. ‘They are soluble in alka- 
lies; and are converted into tannin by nitric acid. 

Officinal. . Ammoniacum, galbanum, scammony, assafcetida, 

myrrh, sagapenum. _ 5 

23. Wood which forms the support of all vegetables, is 

‘composed of tasteless fibres, insoluble in water and alco- 

hol; but soluble in weak alkaline ley; and in nitric acid 
yielding oxalic acid.. When distilled per se, at a red 

__ heat, it leaves much charcoal. 

i. SOLID ANIMAL MATTERS. 
1. Gelatin..{(Part ii. p. 12.) 

_ 2. Albumen when dried is a brittle, transparent, glassy 
substance, resembling gum in appearance. It is solu- 
blein cold water, and when the solution consists of one 

_ part of dry albumen and 9 of water, heat coagulates 
_it into a firm white solid mass: alcohol, ether, and the 
strong acids also coagulate the solution. % sions 

Oficinal. White ofegg.  . 

3. Solid oils are composed, like the other fixed oils, of a 
7 re 2 
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selid and a fluid substance which Chevreul has named 

Stearin and Elain. 
Varieties —a. Spermaceti. (Part ii. p. 296.) 

6. Fat is an odorous, insipid, white crystal- 

line substance; greasy to the touch; melts 

at 140°; vaporized at 400°, the vapour being 

inflammable. Insoluble in water, alcohol, and 

‘ether ; combines with alkalies, xe) forms soap; 


and is decomposed by strong acids. 
Oficinal. Lard, mutton suet, fat, 


4. Castor. (Part ti. p. 94.) 
5. Musk. (Part ii. p. 259.) 
6. Bones and Shells. (Part ii. p. 278.) 
7. Horn. (Part ii. p. 104.) 


COMBINATION OF SOLIDS WITH SOLIDS. 


Although solid bodies may be made to enter into com- 
‘bination with each other, yet all do not combine in the same 
manner, and under similar circumstances. ‘Thus, some unite 
in any proportion; and some in certain determinate propor- 
‘tions only ;. while others will not combine with each aes in 
any manner. 


1, Tair of the principal Solids which have been ascertained 

to be capable of uniting in-any Proportion. 

Sulphur with phosphorus. 

Carbon with iron? ie 

Metals with most metals. 

‘Pretoxide of antimony with ge planet of antimony. 

Earths with earths. 

Earths with some metallic oxides. 

Some earths with fixed alkalies. 

‘Solid oils with each other, and with Livumel. 

All the products are solids, except that of the Hist which 

is liquid. 

None of these solids combine spontaneously, even although 
placed in contact; but require to be mixed, and exposed to a 
degree of heat capable of melting one or both of them; in which 
case the caloric breaking the force of the cohesive attraction 
which retains the particles of the solids in the aggregate state, 
the atoms of the one substance are brought into immediate 

contact with those of the other, or within the sphere of the 
attraction of affinity, which consequently acts and produces 
the new compound. ‘The compounds do not very materially 
differ in their properties from their constituents, except the 
- compounds of iron with carbon, and some of the earths with 
each other. The combination, however, is peperaily accom- 
panied with a change of density. 
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2. "TaBLE of the principal Solids which have been observed 
to unite only in determinate proportions. 
Sulphur with metals. 
——- ~ some metallic oxides. 
- earths. 
—— fixed sales ‘ : 
Phosphorus with carbon, 
— metals, — 
— some earths.. 
Acids with alkalies. 
- earths. 
- metallic oxides, &ec. 

These enter into more intimate union than the preceding. 
They, however, do not unite when both bodies remain in the 
solid state; ‘ except sulphur and the fixed alkaline * hydrates, 
some acids, and a few hydrates of metallic oxides, and perhaps 
some of the acids, and the fixed alkaline hydrates:” hence 
they are brought into union, either by fusion, or by solution in 
water, or some other liquid menstruum. By the first mode, 
‘sulphur is made to combine with metals, earths and fixed 
alkalies, and phosphorus with metals :” by the second, the 
‘ acids are combined with the alkalies, earths, and pighiltic OX- 
ides. The mode of union resembles that of liquids with solids 
im every respect. 

It is important to ascertain the proportions in which these 
bodies unite, and their change of density. Berthollet is of 
opinion, that sulphur may unite indefinitely with the metals, 
the proportion of sulphur varying indefinitely in many native 
sulphurets ; but Dr. Thomson? maintains the contrary opi- 
nion, owing to the cireumstance “ that when sulphur and a 
metal are fused together, we obtain always the two bodies. 
- combined in determinate proportions.” 

The following Table (drawn up: by the latter) compares 
the results of the analysis of metallic sulphurets, with a cal- 
culation founded on the supposition that the metals and sul- 
phur unite atom to atom; that the weight of an atom of 
sulphur is 13; and that of an atom of the respective metals 
is as stated in the first column. ‘The second column gives the 
weight of sulphur united to 100 parts of the as by calgule- 
tion; “= third by analysis. 


eee) 


pid “Alkalies j in the crystalline form, or containing water solidified. 
. System of, Chemistry, 4th edit. iii. 136. 
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Weight of a 
Metals. metallic PURE GRE OBS... die 
‘ atom. By calculation. | By experiment. 


[Silver .........]  95°7 14 17°6 
j Bismuth ......) 98°7 1 Ail 2 iS Uk 
AYSENIC eeeecen! = 54°5 24 25° 
| Copper «..+-teadiee 48°0 27 14 to 30 

| Mercury ......| 120°0 10°8 17°6 

ELA) Fess sees quel ee eeeeney, 27 17°6 
Léad sai icce.| POO ve 8°7 spt AEE 4S 
j Antimony......| 80°0 16°2 Bote 
Tron ti See oe 40 60 to 112 


The metallic sulphurets are rarer than the mean of their 
components, owing to the substances expanding during 
their union sometimes more than one-fifth of the whole. Py- 
rites, however, is an exception, its specific gravity being greater’ 
than the mean. | 

Nothing precise is known of the other combinations of sul- 
phur, or of those of phosphorus with solid bodies. | 

The combinations of the acids with alkalies, earths, and me- 
tallic oxides are well understood. When an acid and an alkali 
are mixed together, we find that, after several small additions 
of the alkali to the acid, diluted with a little water, the mixture 
still retains acid properties; but by continuing to add the al- 
kali these disappear, and alkaline properties are acquired by 
the next addition that is made: the acid or the alkaline pro- 
perties of the compound, therefore, predominate according to 
the proportions of each; but there are certain proportions, 
according to which they destroy, by their union, the properties. 
of each other, so that neither predominates. In this case they 

are said to neutralize each other; the products are named 
neuiral saits, and the proportions in which the acids and al- 
kalies unite to form neutrals are fixed and determinate. _ 

All salts, however, are not neutrals; but in some. the pro- 
portions of the acid, in others, that of the base, predominate. 
The former, which are named_ super-salis, are supposed to be 
compounds of two atoms of the acid with one of the base; and 
the latter, which are named sub-salts, of two atoms of the base 
with one of the acid.*. Thus supertartrate of potash consists 
of one atom of potash united to iwo of tartaric acid; or by 
weight, of 5-23 parts of base, and 100 of acid?: while carbon-. 


* For an account of the Atomic Theory, I must refer my readers to Mr. Dalton’s 
writings, and Thomson’s Annals of Philosophy, passim. \ — plea 
2 Berzelius. 
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ate of potash consists of two atoms of potash and one of car- 
bonic acid; or by weight, of 2°75 of acid and 6:00 of base. 
Triple salts, are salts composed of one acid united to two bases 
at the same time, — as the tartaric acid, for instance, with pot- 
ash and soda, to form the tartrate of potash and soda. 

The metalline salts are seldom neutral, having generally an 
excess either of acid or base. | 


II. LIQUIDS. 


Ir has been already observed, that by throwing caloric into 
a solid body, or, in other words, heating it, the force of the 
attraction of cohesion which preserved it in the solid state is 
gradually weakened, and finally overcome. When the par- 
ticles of a body which were at a low temperature immoyeable 
relatively to each other, are separated by interposed caloric, 
so as to move easily upon each, but aré yet within the limits 
of the sphere of the attraction of aggregation, the body is de- 
nominated a liquid, provided it remain in this state under the 
medium temperature of the atmosphere. Thus Jce, when 
brought into a place the temperature of which exceeds 32°, 
loses its solidity and becomes a liquid or water, which form 
it retains in every degree of temperature between 32° and 212° 
on the scale of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. Let us now ex-~ 
amine the constitution of liquids; their combinations with 
other liquids ; and their combination with solids. 

1. OF THE CONSTITUTION OF LIQUIDS. 

Liquids may be regarded as compounds of caloric with a 
solid base. Their parts move easily upon each other, and _ 
yield to the smallest impression; but they are not. sensibly 
elastic. ‘The greater or smaller degree of liquidity of differ- 
ent substances depends upon a difference of the force of cohe- 
sion exerted between their particles, which may be regarded 
as placed in the limit between attraction and repulsion : thus 
the cohesion of mercury is greater than that of water. Liquids 
differ very much in specific gravity’; and the degree of this 
bears a relation to their density. ‘The distances of the atoms 
are so regulated, that the attraction and repulsion by which 
they are at once actuated just balance one another; while their 
form is such, that they can move freely among each other 
without altering these distances. It is this which seems to 
constitute the real cause of liquidity.” ‘ 

All liquids may be arranged into two great classes. ‘* The 
following Table* exhibits a list of almost the whole of them 
arranged according to their composition.” 


t See No. IV. of Appendix to Part I. 
2 Thomson's Chemistry, 5th edit, iii. p. 84, Ager 
c 4 . 
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. eh, Simei 
Mercury. (Partii..p. 203.) 
II. Compound. — 
” a. Simple gases combined. 
Watery io 
Nitric acid. (Partiii. p. 436.) 
b. Gases with a solid base. | 
Sulphuric acid. (Part ii. p. 8.) 
Alcohol. (Part iii. p. 636.) 
Ethers. (Ibid. p.665.)  - 
Volatile. oils. (Zdzd. p. 576.) 
Fixed oils. (Ibid. p. 70.) 
Petroleum. (Part ii. p. 70.) 
Supersulphuret of hydrogen. 
Oxymuriate of tin. 
c. Solidis combined. 
Phosphuret of sulphur. 
‘ Sulphuret of carbon. ; 
If mercury be excepted, all the known liquids are con1- 
pounds; and the greater number of them contain water as an 
ingredient. ae 
Water. The ordinary appearances and properties of thi li- 
quid are too well: known to require deseription. Its maxi- 
mum of density is at the temperature of 36°. A cubic foot 
of it, at 30 inches of the barometer, and 55° of the thermo- 
meter, weighs 998°74 avoirdupoise ounces of 437°5, grains 
troy each. “Tt specific gravity is supposed = 1000, and it.is | 
made the standard of unity in the measurement of the gra-_ 
vity of every other liquid. . The gravity of ice is less than’ 
that of liquid water. In the form of steam it occupies 
1800 times the space which it does in the form of water. It 
is not decomposed. by heat alone; nor altered by light: but 
is decomposed by iron, zinc, antimony, and tin, 3 when as-_ 
sisted by heat. It readily absorbs air and gases*; and is a 
constituent of allgases. It is a compound of oxygen and. 
! hydrogen, 100 grains containing 88-286 of oxygen, and 
“11°714 of hydrogen. 2 Jt liquefies a great number of solid 
* bodies, its ‘solvent power being increased by diminishing 
_. the pressure of the atmosphere; and, as has been already 
stated, the greater number of liquids contain it as an in- 
_ gredient. : 
peg? of RUE is a tran sparent, colourless Tiguid 
ee 


1 Prom Mr. Dalton’s experiments, it appears that water aliorbs its own ‘tales of car- 
bonic acid gas, of sulphureted hydrogen gas, and of nitrous oxide, 4 of oxygen gas, 


nitrous gas_and carbureted hydrogen ; and j of carbonic ang azotic ges and hydrogen 
gas 2 Biot and Arago, ., 
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when pure, but more frequently has a greenish-yellow tinge. 
It has a strong peculiar odour, and a pungent yet cooling 
taste. Its specific gravity is 1°3. It burns like spirit of 
wine, and during the combustion emits a sulphurous odour. 
It is a compound of 96°75 parts of sulphur, and. 3°25 of 
hydrogen. . 

Oxymuriate of tin is a transparent liquid, which exhales a 
very heavy dense smoke when exposed to the air. Twenty- 
two parts of it united with seven of water condense into a 
solid mass. It yields by evaporation small crystals, which 

~ are deliquescent, and sublime in a moderate heat. : 

Phosphuret of Sulphur is of a yellowish colour, and exceedingly 

’ inflammable. , | 

Sulphuret of Carbon is a,transparent colourless liquid, having 
an acrid, pungent, slightly aromatic taste and foetid odour. 
It is very inflammable, burning with a blue flame, and 
emitting fumes of sulphurous acid. It is a compound of 
84°83 parts of sulphur, and 15:17 of earbon. | 

2. COMBINATION OF LIQUIDS WITH EACH OTHER. 
When liquids are mixed together they either unite in any 
proportions, or in certain determinate proportions only, or 
they cannot be united, but separate, howsoever carefully they 
be mixed together; or they decompose each other. 


I, Tasre of Liquids which unite when mixed together in anzy 
proportions, and do not afterwards spontaneously separate. 
Water with alcohol. 
| nitric acid. 
sulphuric acid. 
Alcohol with ether. 3 
‘ Sulphuric acid with nitric acid. 
Fading Fixed oils with petroleum. 
———- volatile oils. 
ee fixed oils, 
Valatile oils with petroleum. oe 
ie ———_— volatile oils. ate 
When these liquids are mixed together, such a mutual pene- 
tration takes place, that every portion of the mixture contains 
the same proportions of both ingredients; and this is the case 
although there may be the greatest difference in the specific 
gravity of the individual liquids. Agitation assists the rapidity 
of this effect very much, but the mixture is never perfect until 
some time afterwards. If, on the contrary, agitation be not 
employed, the mixture is always more. quickly effected when 
the denser liquid is added to the rarer; for in the opposite case 
a long period often elapses before it be completed. A partial 
muddiness occurs when even transparent liquids of different 
I 
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densities are mixed together, and continues until the mixture 
be perfect; but when it is complete, the compound is homo- 
geneous, and the liquids do not afterwards separate from each 
other. ° fide | 
As the density and specific gravity of a compound thus 
-formed are always greater than the mean, caloric is evolved 
during the mixture. In some cases the quantity is scarcely 
sensible; but in other cases it is capable of affecting conSider- 
ably the thermometer : thus, if fixed and volatile oils, be mixed, 
the temperature is not very sensibly raised; but if four parts 
of sulphuric acid and one part of water, both at 32°, be mixed 
together, the temperature rises to 212°. When equal parts of 
sulphuric acid and water are mixed, the density is augmented by 
13 per cent.; of nitric acid and water, the increase is equal to 
one-twelfth; and when water and pure alcohol are mixed, it is 
rather more than one-twenty-eighth of the whole weight. These 
mixtures are cases of real chemical combination; the force’ 
which holds them combined being that of chemical attraction 
exerted between the integrant particles of the two liquids. 


Ul. Taste exhibiting a list of the Liquids that unite with each 
other only in certain proportions. 
Water with ether. 
volatile oils. 
sulphuret of carbon. 
oxymuriate of tin. 
Alcohol with volatile oils. 
petroleum. 
~ supersulphureted oxygen ? 
phosphuret of sulphur ? 
Ether with volatile oils. — E 
— petroleum. 
Volatile oils with petroleum. 

Water dissolves rather less than one-tenth of its bulk of suJ- 
phuric ether; and the proportion of volatile oil it takes up is 
also very minute ; being scarcely more than is sufficient to 
communicate its odour to that liquid, without any other of its 
. properties. It has been already stated, that twenty-two parts 
of the fuming oxymuriate of tin mixed with seven of water unite 
and condense into a solid mass, Although alcohol unites 
readily with the volatile oils, yet the quantity of each is li- 
mited: and the proportion of petroleum. which alcohol dissolves 
is also very small. The proportions of volatile oils and petro- 
leum which ether dissolves are considerable. . st 

The affinity of the compounds of this table is much weaker 
than of those of the former. which,“ with the. difference 
between the cohesion of the particles. of the two liquids, li- 


ernest 
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mits the combination to certain proportions.” They are also 
more easily decomposed; for, if a spirituous solution of vola- 
tile oil be poured into water, the alcohol leaves the volatile 
oil to unite with the water, while the.greater part of the sepa- 
rated oil swims on the surface of’the new compound. 


IIT. TABLE exhibiting the principal Lnquids which do not sen- 
sibly combine in an yy proportion. 


Water with petroleum. 
fixed oils. . 
supersulphureted hydrogen. 
Fixed oils with alcohol. 
ether. 

Mercury with water. 
———-— alcohol. 
-——— ether. 
—— volatile oils. 
— petroleum. 

In these cases the affinity between the two liquids is not suf 
ficient to overcome the cohesion between the particles of each 
liquid. ‘The spreading of oil, however, upon the surface of 
water, and adhering to it, is supposed ‘to depend on the exer- 
tion of some degree of affinity, although less than is requisite 
to produce a combination of the two liquids. 

If a liquid have an affinity for one of the constituents of 
another liquid, although not for the liquid itself, it frequently 
decomposes it, and forms new compounds. 


> 


*” 


IV. Taste of the principal Liquids which decompose each other. 
Water, by phosphuret of sulphur. 
Nitric acid; by all the liquids, except water and sulphuric 


acid. a 
Sulphuric acid, by all the liquids, except nitric acid and’ 
water. . «, 


During the first. case of. decomposition, which is facilitated 
by a high temperature, sulphureted and phosphureted. hy- 
drogen exhale, and sulphuric and phosphoric acids are formed. 

The combinations of solids, reduced to the liquid state, are 
regulated by the very same laws as those of proper. nae 


3. OF THE COMBINATION OF LIQUIDS WITH. SOLIDS. 

The principal liquids, the action of which upon solids has 
been examined, are water, alcohol, ether; petroleum, volatile 
oils, fixed oils, Mercury, and the acids, which have been already 
noticed. 

a. Water enters into combination with solid bodies in two 

‘states, In the first the proportion of solid matter exceeds 


12, 
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. that of water, cdl the liquid becomes a part of the solid 
body without rendering it liquid ; in the second, the solid 

_is much exceeded by the quantity of fluid, which liquefies 
it, and imposes its peculiar form upon the compound. The 
products of the first state are denominated nyieiates: the 
second constitutes solutions. 


I. Tasre of hydrates or compounds of solid bodies and ‘water, 
still retaining the solid form. 

1. Sulphur is found native in the state of a hydrate; but 

“the hydrate most generally rin, is precipitated sulphur, 
(Partiii. p. 389.) 

2, Metallic oxides, when in the state of hydrates, are pow- 
ders possessed of very intense colour, having usually. a 
strong taste, and being easily acted upon by acid or‘al- 
kaline solutions. 

3. Earthy hydrates are powders, and sometimes crystals. 

4, Alkaline hydrates are what are commonly termed the 
crystals of alkalies, 

8. Acid hydrates are those acids which are generally pre- 
cured in a solid state, and known under the name » of 
crystallized acids. 

6. Saline hydrates comprehend the whole class of es pre- 
parations, whether assuming the form of crystals, Di tot ng 
or solid masses. 

7. Hydrates of hydrosulphurets are the crystallized. hydro- 
sulphurets. 

8. Soaps are hydrates, water being always present in them 
as a constituent. 

9. Tannin and many animal and vegetable solids. 

In the two last classes the proportion of combined water 
does not appear to be determinate, ee this is the case 
with all the others. : 

Solution. — During solution, both Adina! or the solid: and 
the liquid, act mutually upon each other at the same time; 
and the force exerted by each is equal to its mass. The action 
goes on at the point of contact only: hence, as far as the mass is 
concerned, the quantity of liquid has no effect in hastening the 
‘solution. When a solid body is plunged into a liquid, if the 
-affinity between them be weak, the combination of the two goes 
on as long only as the force of the affinity is able to overcome 
the force of cohesion of the particles of the solid; when it stops, 
the compound remains solid, and is consequently a hydrate. 
But if the affinity be strong, the cohesion of the solid is gra- 
dually destroyed, and its particles being united with those of 
the liquid are dispersed equally through it, forming a solution. 
By the addition, however, of new portions of the solid, the 
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action of the liquid is gradually weakened; and at leneth, being 
unable to overcome the cohesion of the solid, no more of it is 
dissolved. In this case, the sums of the force of the attraction 
of affinity exerted between the solid and the liquid, and of the 
force of the cohesive attraction of the particles of the solid for 
each other, are balanced; and the liquid.is said to be saturated. 
The union of the two bodies is effected by chemical combina- 
tion. Ifa portion of the liquid be now abstracted, (as for ex- 
ample by evaporation,) the force of the cohesive attraction of 
the particles of the solid becomes again superior to the force of 
the affinity which separated them, so that the solid is repro- 
duced. When this is slowly accomplished, it produces crystal- 
lization, the phenomena of which have been already noticed. 

In the formation of hydrates the increase of density is often 
very great, and much caloric is evolved. Thus, hydrate of 
lime is specifically heavier than pure lime. Hydrate of alum, 
which is simply crystallized alum, has a specific gravity of 
1°7065; but when its water is driven off by calcination, the 
gravity is reduced to 0°4229; and crystallized nitrate of pot- 
ash, or hydrate of nitre, is of the specific gravity 1:°9639; but 
nitre deprived of its water of crystallization is only 17269. 

The density of solutions is greater than the mean, when pure 
solids are employed; but when it is the hydrates which are 
dissolved, the specific gravity is more generally less than the 
mean. . The following useful ‘Tables, drawn up by Hassenfratz, 
show the specific gravity of saline solutions containing dif- 
ferent proportions of salt, at 55°." By consulting them we 
can readily know the exact quantity of salt contained. in any 
saline solution of a specific gravity corresponding with the 
numbers marked in the tables; and when the gravity of the 
solution is not found in the tables, its saline contents can still 
be found by calculation. __. 


1 The salts were generally in the crystallized state. The column belonging to cach 
salt terminates at the point of saturation, at the temperature of 55°. 
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TABLE OF SALINE SOLUTIONS. 


Sul- | Sul- 


Weight of 
Salt in 100 


phate of|phate of} Alum. 


Soda. |Potash. 


1:0039 |1°0086 
1°0078 |1°0171 
1°0116}1:0257 
1°0154|1'0348 
1°0192/1°0429 
1°0230 ]1'0515 
1°0268 

1°0306 

10344 

1°0381 

1°0418 

1°0455 

1°0492 

1°0528 |" 
1:0564 

1°0598 


1:0047 | 


1'0094 


1°0142} 


1‘0189 


1'0236} 


/ 


parts of the} } 


Solution. 


Sul- 
phate of 


fewice 


i—— 


10192 
10286 {1° 
1°0379 11 
1°0470)1 


1'0555 F 


1'0646 |1° 
‘110741 )1 
10771 |1° 
1°0860 1° 
10976 |1° 
1°1092 j1° 
1°1178 {1° 


1°1594 j2- 
ja" ‘1440 [a 
111557 |1 
1°1675 
11789 
11905 
1:2122 
1°2262 
1'2302 
1'2432 
1°2562 
1'2683 
1'2833 
1°2978 


Sul- 


Tron. 


0314 
0436 
*0560 
‘0696 
0829 


‘0961 


1095 
1220 
1358 
1498 
1638 
1781 
1920 
+2031 


Sa 


; Sul- 
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Sul- 


Mag- phate of|phate of|phate off 


Zine. Copper 


} 
| 

1'0096 |1° Gabe tix 10080: 
1'0203 |1°0165 


1°0255 
1°0345 
1°0440 
1°0540 
1°0665 
1°0790 
1°0915 
1°1040 
1°1165 
1°1290 
1°1420 
1°1550 
11680 
1°1820 
1°1960 
1°2100 
1°2240 
1'2380 
1°2525 
1‘2680 
1°2855 
1°3045 
1°3310 
1°3485 
13565 


1:0141 
1°0280 
1:0413 
1'0539 
1:0660 
1'07954 
1°0938 } 
1°1083 § 
1°1230 
1'1880§ 
1°1513 
1°17 47 | 
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TABLE OF SALINE SOLUTIONS—continued. 


| Weight of | ag | Marie, Wifes Muri- | Mari- | Weight of |} Muri- Muri- 


iSalt in 100 aidinl| seep? loxmurate ate of | ate of [Salt in 100] ate of See ot 
parts of the] oo. |porash. | of Potash. | A™- | Bary- Jparts of the! Mag- Li 
| Solution, | 20° | 0@84 ‘| monia,} tes. | Solution. | nesia. | ““™° 
1 1°0064|1°0047]. 1°0055 |1°002911'0073 2 1°0068 |1°0125 
2 1°012811'0095{| 1°01065 |1°0059|1°0146. 4 1'0136 |1°0212 
3 1°0192)1°0143}-1'0150 |1'0089]1°0217 6 1‘0204 |1°0319. 
po4 1°0256|1'9192;-1°0193 |1°0118]1°0289}. = 8 1'0274 |1°0429 
5 1°03820/}1'0240}- 1°6220 41'0149 11°0360 10 1°0340 |1°0540 
(6 1°0384/1'0288; -1°0301 |1'0179]1°0430 12 ~— {10408 [10650 
? 10448 |1°0338} 1°0376 11°0209 |1°0508 14 1°0476 |1°0759 
8 1°0502/1.0388|- 1'0461 |1°0239 110575 16 1°055411'0870 
9 1°0576|1°0438|. 10567 = |1°0269 |1:0647 18 1°0612 |1°0979 
10 1°0640/1'0490|- - - 10300 |1'0720 20 1°0681 }1°1000 
12 1°0775|1'0612|- - - 10358 |1:0919} 22 10751 ]1°1212 
14 1°0910|1'0701|. - - 10416 |1°1014 24 1°0823 }1°1323 
16 1°1045|1'0801|  - - 1°0474 |1°1309 26 1°0895 |1°1445 
18 191182|1'0901]. - - 1°0532 }1°1504 28 1°0967 |1°1547 
26 + {1820/1°1000]. - - 1°0590 |1°1700 80 1°1040 ]1°1670 
22. |1°1462/1-1090}. - - 1°0642 |1°1901 32 1°1114 }1°1803 
24 1°1608|1°1178} - - 1°0698 |1°2227 34 1°1190 |1°1935 
26 £9760. 182687 = = = }1°2363 36 1°1266 |1°2067 
y 28 1°1920|1'13844; - = = = |1°2600 38 11343 |1°2198 
30 1°2100|1°1420 ‘ 40 1°1420 |1°2330 
é 42 1°1507 |1:2478 
44 1°1597 |1°2528 
46 11686 |1°27898 
48, 1°1777 |1°2949 
i 50° 1°1870 |1°3120 
52 1°1963 |1°3310 
54 1°2068 
56 12164 
‘ 58 1'2261 
60 12380 
62 1°2507 


64 1°2646 
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TABLE OF SALINE SOLUTIONS—continued. 


Weight of Initrate Acetate i ested Tar- |} Tar- |Phos- 
Sale in.100) of of _ |trate of |trate of |phate of} Borax, 
angle of the Potash,| Lead. | Iron. | Soda. |Potash.| Soda, 
¥ Solution. 
1 1*0068 |1°0070 |1 0085 |1:0034 |1:0050 |1°0040|1°0040 
2 1°0125114°0140 |1°0075 |1°007 2 |1°0102 |1°0081]1°0084 
3s 1°018611°0211 |1°0112 |1°0108 |1°0153 |4°0120)1°0122/1°'0130 
4 1°0244 |1°02838 {1°0150 |1°0148 |1°0212 |/1°0166] - = |1°0175 
5 1°0302 |1'0366 |1'0188 |1°0190 |1°0258 |1°0200|°- - 1[1:0220 
6 10353 |1'0430 |1'0225 |1'0231 }1°0311 |1:02387+ ~ - |1°0264 
as 1°0408 11'0505 |1'0264 |1:0272 |1°0363 |/1:'90270; - - {|1'0310 
8 1°0468 |1°0580 [1°0302 |1'0313 |1°0417 |1°0800} = = |1:0356 
9 1'053.1 | 1°0655 |1'0341 |1°0355|1°0470| .. - - = 11°0403 
Jo 1°0595 |1°0731 |1°0380 |1°0397 |1°0525| ~ ~ - - 
La 1°0722 1170891 |1°0458 |1°0481 |1'0634) ~ - =, = 
14 1°0850/1°1055 |1°0537 |1°0567 |1'0744] - -~ - 
16 1°0984 ]1°1221 |1°0616 |1°0655 |1°0856| ~ - ~ 
18 1°1119{1°1880 |1°0697 |1°0745 |1°0968}'- - - = 
20 1°1235 11°1560 |1°07 80 |1'0837 |1°'1080| - = - os 
22 1°1389 |1°1740 |1:0863 |1°103211°1196) -. - - i- 
24 1°1520 {1°1928 }1°0948 {1°1153 41°1817|] - - a: Ns 
26 - = = = 4191045 |£°1283 /1°1447} - “SJ e . 
28 i hed == 31°1140/1°1486 |1°15694 - - - 
30 oe = = |1°1224/1'1600/1°1700) - « aed 
32 ae - = 41'1323 |1°1801]1°1838] - - we es 
34 eal dee Oe Ubabe es i] biped roy a4’ hast My few 
86 m Roe, eae? | eee ents 1°22 18405 Hie ee 
Del beet toe, . hee: dpe ail] 2950.) ates he bok 
40 - = - - - = Jo =) J12400-]4.-) - > 
42 ~ oe fee Pee | eee farasay] ee pes 
44 - idee + | ace, | ee [12696 
- 46 a in Abn set bein Ae: 1LO86) 
48 = - [= - f= = | = = [18015 
50 - = |= -]-+ -1- = fvsiso 
f 52 -~ = |s - | - - f- > fa8d5a 
54 - =-"}- - fe - | - = [1:3597 
56 - = f- = f= - | = = [03707 
58 - -.f- - |- = 4+ ~- {13902 
60 em he ce fe p= - T4120 


If a new substance be added to the saturated solution of 
another substance, the result is different according to the nature 
of the matters employed. Sometimes the second substance is 
not dissolved: thus a saturated solution of muriate of lime at 
60° cannot dissolve any common salt. Sometimes the whole, 
or a part of the new solid, is dissolved without any of the al- 
ready combined solid being lost or precipitated: thus a satu- 
rated solution of nitrate of potash at 51° can dissolve more 
muriate of soda than pure water, and the same is the case 
with nitrate of soda; but in the latter case, a great portion 
of the nitrate is precipitated. Sometimes the new solid is 
dissolved at the expence of the whole of the substance already 
dissolved, which is consequently precipitated: thus, if a suf- 
ficient quantity of muriate of soda be added to a saturaicd 
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solution of muriate of ammonia at 61°, the former salt is dis- 
‘solved, but the whole of the latter precipitates during its solu- 
tion. ‘This last result, however, does not take place at every 
degree of temperature; for at a boiling heat muriate of soda 
is separated by those very salts which it precipitates at a low 
_temperature. 

6. Alcohol acts less Exitoobively upon solids than. water ; and 

it forms no solid combinations similar.to the hydrates. 

- Table of the solids which Alcohol is capable of dissolving. 

1. Sulphur. 
2. Phosphorus, and its Mn gh 
_ 3. Fixed alkalies. 
4. Some of the alkaline earths in minute portions. 
5. Most of the solid acids. 
6. Many salts. r 
7. Alkaline sulphurets. 
. Alkaline soaps. 
9. Tannin, and many vegetable substances. 
A mixture of water and alcohol appears to possess greater 
energy as a solvent in many cases than either of them ina 
“separate state. 

c. The action of ether upon solids is still more limited than 

that of alcohol. 

d, The action of mercury as a liquid is altogether confined to 
the metals, for many of which it has a considerable affinity, 
and forms compounds with them which are denominated 
amalgams. None of these are objects of pharmacy. 


III. GASES. ‘ 


' Gasks are aériform fluids possessed of very different pro- 
perties, but all agreeing in that peculiar kind of elasticity 
which constitutes aérial bodies. 


ies) 


1 CONSTITUTION OF GASES. 


The particles of gases, like those of liquids, are moveable 
upon each other; but gases differ from liquids in possessing 
elasticity, or that power which allows them to be compressed 
into a smaller bulk; and by which, however large a portion 
of any gas contained n'a vessel be taken away, the small 
portion which is left is enabled to: expand so as to fill the 
vessel. The bulk of common air may be thus easily re- 
duced or increased 3000 times; and indeed there does not 
appear to be any limit to expansion. These properties 
of airs depend on the repulsion which exists between their 
~ component particles ; and the force of which, according to 
Newton, is always inversely as the distance of their centres 


* 
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from each other. As gases contain a larger proportion of 
combined caloric than any other class of bodies, it is very pro- 
bable that caloric is the cause of the repulsion which exists 
between their partiéles, or of their elasticity ; and hence the 
addition of sensible heat to gases increases their elasticity, 
while the abstraction’ of it, or the application of cold, di- 
minishes it. No degree of compression, nor abstraction of 
caloric, can alter the constitution of real gases or airs; but by 
these means, others and all the vapours can be reduced to the 
liquid or even the solid state. nk 


Arrangement of the known gases eet to their compo- 


sition." 
_], SIMPLE GASES. 
1. Oxygen a 4, Oxymuriatic acid gas 
2. Hydrogen gas. (Chlorine. ) 
8, “Azotic | gas. 5. Sulphur vapour. ~~ 
6. Jodine vapour. 
BOP COMPOUND GASES. 
a. Simple gases combined. 
7. Hydriodic acid. 10. Nitrous oxide (deutoxide 
8. Hyperoxymuriatic acid, of azote.) 


. Bes [protonce of chlorine.) 11. Muriatic acid. gan 3 
. Nitrous gas (protoxide of 12. Steam.? 


pe sea ee ) -13.. Ammonia. 
| b, Oxygen and a solid base. 
14. Carbonic oxide. © = 164 Sulphurous st cae 
15. Carbonic acid gas. 17. Sulphuric acid vapour. 
ce. Hydrogen anda solid base. 
18. Cyanogen, = == ———s 21. Phosphureted hydrogen 
19. Olefiant gas. — ~... gas, hydroguret of phos- 
20. Carbureted hydrogen _ phorus. 
gas. | 22. Renee of phos- 
d. Pliiovinits adi inte cyanogen, with a base. — 
23, Fluoboric acid. == «285 Hydrocyanic (Prussic) 
24. Ce OE yas acid. ra ait 


26. ‘Chlorocarbonic acid. 
ha, Triple or quadruple compound gases. 


27. Hydriodic ether. © == ~—-30. Muriatic ether. 

~ 28. Chloric ether. =. 3:1. Lapom of alcohol. _ 
~ 29. Sulphuric ether. hey of oil of ‘turpen- 
, tine. 


All these gases are’ invisible, “except ‘the oxymuriatic acid 
and the hyperoxymuriatic . acid, which have a Pe dibon green 


1 Thomson's Chemistry, 4th edit. iii. 437. APT PO 
“2 Steam is not, in strict language, a gas ; ey a pee set vapeur 


~ 
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colour; but when gases of yery different specific gravity are 
mixed together, they become in a certain degree visible. With 
respect to the specific gravity of gases, there is a greater dif- 
ference between them under the same pressure, and at an. 
equal temperature, ‘than exists between liquid substances; a 
circumstance which must depend either on a difference of the 
repulsive force, or of the ty teh of the pems in different 
gases. 


A Table of the Aiea and weight of 100 wiibie inches ‘of the 
__gases.at the temperature of 60°, and a barometric 
pressure of 30°. 


Specific Weight of off : sibo t of 
Gravity. 100 “cubic 100 cubict 
Inches. Inches. 


80:5 =| Olefiant Gas - . _ | 29°720 § 
83°888 | Carbureted hydrogen | 0: 16°99 
2°117 | Hydroguret of Phos- . 
29°652 | phorus - a 
76'250 | Bihydroguret of ee Ry 
33°888 PPiusctiile - Uf + al ety 
264:679 |Fluoboric Acid - 72°312 § 
| 188°484 Chlorocyanic acid va- Pee ag 
4 74-420 | pours -) = +: me. 
46°598 | Hydroeyanic acid va- 28-579 | 
31°769 pour = - - 
39°162 |Chloroearbonic Acid | 3°472 | 105°896 | 
19°062 |Hydriodic Ether’. - | 5° 166°987 
18000 |Chlorie Ether = - f 105'957 § 
29°652 |Sulphuric ether vapour | 2°556 78873 } 
46°33 |Muriatic Ether - . 67°679 | 
~ 67+771 |Alcohol Vapour -. » 49°206 | 
- 84698 |Oil of Turpentine | 
eo Bei Vapour pete oe 152.896 


“Water is a constituent of almost every gaseous body ; and 
the quantity of it contained in each depends upon the bulk, 
not the density, of the gas. ‘It also appears probable, that 
the weight of it contained in 100 inches of all gases. under the 
same pressure, and at the same temperature, is very nearly the 
same. It can be separated, in a great degree, by very dry 
alkalies, lime, and other matters which have a powerful at- 
traction for water; but the whole of the moisture cannot be 
absorbed by ‘these substances; and it does not appear that 
gases cannot exist independent of the presence of water. The 
quantity present in any gas is re ee in a great degree, by 

e temperature : for, if this be high, a much larger propor- 
tion of moisture can be retained in oe elastic form; but. in a 
low temperature it is deposited. 

es Ub 
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Vapours differ from” gases in several particulars. Their 
«“ elasticity. does not increase as the pressure, like that of 
gases ;” they can be condensed by pressure, and by the ab- 
straction of caloric, into liquids, By the latter mode, also, 
some of those bodies which are regarded | as real gases, such as 
ammonia and oxymuriatic gas, are reduced to the liquid form. 
The elasticity of the majority of vapours is sensible at a high 
temperature only; but some become sensibly elastic at the 
common temperature. 


$4 \ | 
2, OF THE MIXTURE OF GASES WITH GASES. 


1. Gases may be mixed together in the same manner as li- 
quids, and with nearly similar results. Some never intimately 
combine, or are merely mechanically mingled, while others 
unite Bi and form new chemical compounds, possessing 
properties very different from those of their components. © 


Taste of gases which may be mixed together ‘without any 
| apparent change in their slate. 

geht. that may he mixed, but which do not combine. 

Oxygen with fluoboric, fluosilic, and carbonic acid gases. 

Hydrogen with muriatic acid, fluoboric acid, and fluosilic 

acid ; carbonic oxide, . otetinnt gas, C OT ese hydrogen, 

_ phosphureted hydrogen, sulphur eted hydrogen, and 
_ammoniacal gas. 

Azote, with almost all the other gases. 

pane pone acid and fluosilic acid, with all the other gases. 

. Gases which mix without any change, but may be made to 
combine. 

Oxygen with oxymuriatic acid, iodine, hydrogen, azote, 
carbonic oxide, sulphurous acid, and nitrous oxide. 

‘Hydrogen with oxymuriatic acid, jodine, and azote. 

iii. ‘Gases which mix without change, but may be made to de- 
‘compose each “other. 

Oxygen with carbureted hydrogen, bihydroguret of phos- 
phorous, olefiant ¢ gas, sulphureted hie ogen, cyanogen, 
‘and ammonia. 

Hydrogen with carbonic.acid, nitr ous gas, nitrous oxide, 

_. -and’sulphurous acid. 

Although these:gases, when simply mixed, do not dhGnically 
combine, or act on each other, yet the mixtures, even inde- 
pendent of agitation, are homogeneous compounds, or the 
gases do not arrange themselves according to their gravities, 
_ but are all equally diffused throughout ‘the mixtures, and 
when once mixed never afterwards separate. The bulk also, 
after mixture, is exactly equal to the sum of the bulks of the 
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gases which have been mixed; or each gas occupies the same 
space as when separate; and the specific gravity of the mix- 
ture is exactly the mean of that of the gases mixed. Hfence 
the mixture of these gases appears to be a species of combi- 
nation, similar to that which takes place in mixing together 
vinegar. and water, or similar liquids. 

Vapours and gases unite in nearly the same manner as gases 
and gases ; and this combination enables the vapour to sustain 
the pressure of the incumbent atmosphere, without being con- 
densed, which it could not otherwise support. They are also 
retained together by .a species of affinity, sufficient to cause 
their intimate and uniform mixture, but not strong enough to 
produce chemical combination. 

2. Of the gaseous bodies which chemically unite when they 
are mixed, ‘*‘ some combine in all circumstances by mere mix- 
ture; others unite only in particular states.” 


TaBiE of the gases which unite by simple mixture, and of 
the products for med by the combinations, 


Names. of gases. | Products. ! 
Nitrous acid. 
Nitric acid. 
Ammoniacal gas with vapour .........-+. Liquid ammonia. 
——————-- muriatic acid...... Muriate of ammonia. 
——_—___—-- fluoboric acid .....Fluoborate ofammonia 
- carbonic acid .....Carbonateof ammonia 
——_———-- sulphurous atid. Sulphite of ammonia 
—-- Se Ge Hydrosulphuret of am-= 
eeRE sdadvs oatontg es MteHTT STE monia. 
The two first of these products are vapours, the third is a 
liquid, and the rest are solid bodies. 
a, Oxygen and nitrous acid unite in two different propor- 
tions; or 100 volumes of oxygen gas is capable of unit- 
ing with 133, and also with 200 volumes of nitrous gas. 
. The first proportions produce nitric acid, which, as ni- 
-trous gas is a compound of 663 volumes of azote, and 
662 of oxygen, therefore, appears to be a compound of 
., 1663 volumes of oxygen combined with 662 of azote; the 
second produce nitrous acid, or nitric acid’ saturated with 
| Nitrous gas, which appears.on the same principles to be a 
_.., compound of 200 volumes of oxygen united to 100 of azote. 
It is, however, probable, that these gases ' will combine in 
- different proportions from the’ above, and produce nitric 
acid, containing various proportions of nitrous gas in so- 
4 lution, _ The immediate effect of their combination i is the 
formation of a yellow-coloured ' vapour. : 


Oxygen with nitrous gas osseeeavesey 


conser ee 


SS, 


x 
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~~ b. Ammoniacal gas and aqueous vapour combine the mo- 


ment they are brought into contact, and are condensed to 
a liquid; but the exact proportions are unknown. 
c. Ammoniacal gas and muriatic acid gas unite when. equal 
volumes of each are brought into contact; and the result 
of the mixture is a mutual condensation into a white 
powder, or muriate of ammonia. If 100. cubic inches of 
muriatic acid gas, therefore, weigh 59°80; and the same 
bulk of ammoniacal gas 18°67 grains troy, muriate of 
ammonia must be a compound of 3 parts of muriatic acid 
by weight, united to 1 part of ammonia. 


‘d. Ammoniacal gas and carbonic acid unite in equal volumes, 


_ and condense into a solid sa]t, which is carbonate of am- 
monia. “The combinations of this gas with the fluoboric 
acid are more varied, while with: sulphurous acid and sul- 
phureted- hydrogen it also unites in equal volumes, and 
forms solid compounds. 


Taste of gases which mix without chemically combining, but 


ee 


may be made to combine ; and of the products formed by the 
combinations. 3 


Names of gases. . Products. 


Oxygen with hydrogen ........... Water. 
carbonic oxide ......Carbonic acid. 
mor AZOLIC GAS saeeseeseeee Nitric acid, 
—--——— muriatic acid ........Oxymuriatic acid ? 
oxymuriatic acid.... Hyperoxymuriatic acid ?. 
sulphurous acid .....Sulphuric acid. | 
——— nitrous oxide ........Nitric acid. | 
a. The two first combinations may be effected by combus- 
tion, and the third by electricity. It has been supposed — 
_ that the heat in these cases acts indirectly only, and pro- 
duces. the combination by forcibly expanding one portion 
of the gas, and thence producing a sudden compression 
in the neighbouring portions, so that some of the atoms 
of the two gases, being brought within the sphere of 
action of the attraction of affinity, combine; while the 
. caloric evolved by this union occasioning the same ex- 
pansion to be constantly renewed, the whole gaseous 
mixture is by degrees combined. This theory is con- 
firmed. by the experiments of Biot, which proved that 
oxygen and hydrogen gases can be made to combine by 
simple pressure. Retr Petition my: Ly is 


ee RR 


Caos 


. .&. The combination of oxygen gas. with muriatic and Ory 


“muriatic acids has been rendered at least: problematical by 
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the experiments of Sir H. Davy: but: as. the. question is 
still sub judice, I have retained the old opinions. — . 
c. Oxygen gas and sulphurous acid gas probably. combine 
when simply mixed together, but ‘the fact has not been 
“ascertained in a decisive manner. They undoubtedly 
~ combine in a red heat: it is, however, probable that the 
~ combination is not direct, but that a portion of the sul- 
- phur is first separated, and then enters into combustion. 
All these gases suffer condensation when they combine. 
The following Taser exhibits at one view the principal 
facts connected with, their combinations, * 


a ® : 
= ‘2 —_ us 3.8 
° yey SH) 1S PK Bl es 
’ s ul oe i] ~ 9 © .m " = a 
Constituent gases, | 5 [SR | Compounds Are Bgl (> 56.8108 
Keoe .) & |S-5 4] produced, |S 50 €] = by le Slo oe 
g (aes mS25l1 85/3 8).88 
* Pr 1A HS O tec af Rei or O-s 
Oxygen -~-- - -| 59°8 |0.675* 
Seared = is rok Sons Meine oer \yetyenenree 
Oxygen - i 5h 28-8 3 31° , 1103 ~ Carbonie 
“UCarb. oxide - = -| 69° 0°956 } acid. 0997 ;1 500 66°4 
| Oxyyen - = = =| 70°23 | 1103 Nitric by ; 
Azote - - ~ =| 29:77]|0°978 acid, 1°062 | 2°427 |43°7 
Oxygen - - - -| 24°93 [19103 Sulphuric 070 
Sulphurous acid = -/147-0 | 2°265 acid... 8 
ae i Ni a ue a te : nancies : : eons | case | 
5 din ascie Va RON Bs 1'103 Nitric 
la 75 1°292 2°427 }53° 


Nitrous oxide - ~-/158° 1°603 acid. 


ee 


Oxygen - - - -/.78°. 1 1°103 Nitric 


Nitrous acid + [158° 1°603 acid, AY Fae] 2447, 18774) 22'6T 


- * The temperature at which the gravity in this case is taken is 212° all the rest 
‘| are taken at 60°. 
+ The condensation stated in these two columns is hypothetical. 


TABLE of the principal gases which mutually - decompose each 
other when mixed together. 


~ Oxygen With ....00sceeceeeeeeeeeebhosphureted hydrogen. 
-Oxymuriatic acid with ..........Ammonia, © 
——— ...+0.+.. Phosphureted hydrogen. 
———___-_____—_. .......... Carbureted hydrogen. 
aw ——-—-- ssseeseeeOlefiant gas. : 
a "ese veeeee-Sulphureted hydrogen. 


1 J am the more induced to adhere to the old opinions, from the convincing proofs 
of their accuracy, which have been lately advanced by my friend Dr. Murray. Vide 
Experiments on Muriatic Acid Gas, &c. Edinburgh Transactions, 1818. ; 

*- 2 This Table is copied from that drawn up by Dr. Thomson (Syst. of Chemistry, 
4th edit. iii. 477.); but I bave left out the columns relating to the combination of 
exygen with the muriatic and oxymuriatic acids, for the reasons already stated. 
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Oxymuriatic acid with .......Nitrous gas) 5 > 

Sulphureted hydrogen with...Nitrous gas. 

—— ..Sulphurous acid. 

All these gases, except the oxygen and hydrogen, are com- 
pounds. The. three first’ denomiponitions are attended with 
combustion. 

a. Phosphureted faicthoaien: with oxygen. ‘The first of these 
gases may be regarded as phosphorus dissolved in hydro- 
gen; and consequently in that state which enables oxygen 
to act upon it at the ordinary temperature of the atmo- 
sphere. When the proportion of phosphorus: is consi- 
derable, the combustion is extremely brilliant, and the 
caloric evolved is sufficient to set fire to the hydrogen. 
The products, when the combustion is incomplete, are 
water, phosphorous acid, and hypophosphorous acid ; but 

' when it is complete, they are water and phosphoric acid. 

6. Oxymuriatic acid. and. ammonia when brought into con- 
tact, excite spontaneous combustion; but none of the 
azote, which forms one constituent of the mene enters 
into combination with the oxygen. 

c. Phosphureted hydrogen gas, when mixed with oxymuriatic 

* gas, burns, and exhibits a lively combustion. Both the 
components of the first gas combine with the: “oxy 
affording as products water and phosphoric acid, while 

» common muriatic acid is evolved. 

d. Oxymuriatic acid gas, when mixed with the heavy inflam- 
mable gases, does not occasion combustion, but slow and 
imperceptible decomposition takes place; the constituents 
of each gas uniting with the oxygen, and forming pro- 
ducts corresponding to those of combustion. With 
nitrous gas it is brought to the state of common muriatic 
acid ; while the nitrous gas is converted. into nitric acid. 
The requisite proportions, we hing sa to Humboldt*, are 

© equal bulks of each gas. 

e. Sulphureted hy ydrosen gas and nitrous gas fixed together 
in a dry state suffer spontaneous decomposition, sulphur 
is deposited, “and 3 nitrous oxide, ammonia, and water, are 


produced. 


s 


TABLE of gases which mix without spontaneous decomposition, 
but which may be made to decompose each other by peculiar, 
War eatment. 

_ Oxygen with sulphureted hy drogen. 
— carbureted hydrogen. " 
—_—— olefiant gas. pt ‘aio: 


1 Ann, de Chimie, tome xxviii. p. 142. ‘ 
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Oxygen with vapour of ethers) > 


alcohol. | | 
Nitrous: oxide with’ hydr ogen. 
o—_———_+-——— phosphureted hydrogen. 
———__—_—.———  sulphureted hy mes 


carbonic oxide. — 
Nitrous oxide with carbureted: hydrogen. 
——-—— olefiant gas. 
—————- vapour of ether. 

alcohol. e: 
——— sulphurous acid.. 

Nitric acid with hydrogen, and ORY all-the pre- 
ceding combustible gases and vapours. 
sulphurous acid. 

Nitrous gas with hydrogen. 

—_—. sulphurous acid. 

Hydrogen with sulphurous acid. 
———_——-——— carbonic acid. 

Vapour of water with carbureted hydrogen. 

. olefiant gas. | 

Some of these decompositions are produced by EdiBuablon, 
and are instantaneous; others take place without combustion, 
and are consequently very slow. 

Oxygen and sulphureted hydrogen gases when mixed toge- 
ther do not suffer any change; “ “but if the mixture be made 
to approach an ignited body, combustion immediately takes 
place, and the products vary according to the proportion of the 
gases mixed.” In all cases a great proportion of the sulphur 
is deposited, and some sulphurous acid is formed, owing to 
the caloric evolved by the combustion of the hydrogen i 
fire to a portion of the sulphur. 

If oxygen gas, ina small proportion, and carbureted hydro- 
gen, or oxygen and olefiant gas, be exploded together, charcoal 
is deposited, and’ water and carbonic acid produced; beside 
which an inflammable gas, named by Berthollet oxycarbureted 
hydrogen, remains, occupying more than double the space of 
the original gases, But if the proportion of oxygen be large, 
that is, twice the bulk of the carbureted hydrogen, and three 
times that of the olefiant gas, these two gases are completely 
consumed, and the products are water and carbonic acid. 

The vapours of ether and of alcohol, detonate when certain 
proportions are mixed with common air ) or rather with the 
oxygen. it contains ;' and the products are ‘carbonic acid and 
water: the quantity of the former being very considerable 
when the vapour fired is that of alcohol. If the proportion 


_ es ee ee 


eer ere ot nee 
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of the ethereal vapour be one cubic inch; which should weigh 
07 grains, and that of the’oxygen 6°8 inches weighing 2:3 

rains, the products will be 4°6 inches of carbonic acid, and a 
portion of water, resulting from’ the union of the remaining 
2*2 inches of oxygen with 0°10 of hydrogen. ) : 


The following, TaBLE shows the quantity of oxygen necessary 
Sor decomposing 100 enches of each of the above gases... 


Metres cy ot ycceiaeloess |y Measures 
100 Measures of of oxygen.| 100 Measures of = __ Of oxygen. 
Sulphureted hydrogen - 75|Vapour of ether - - = 680 


Carbureted hydrogen - 200|)— alcohol - = 680? 
‘Olefiant gas - - = - 200) © ~~ FR «, 
When 100 measures. of nitrous oride are mixed with 100 
of hydrogen, and fired by the clectric spark, a complete com- 
bustion of the hydrogen and decomposition of the nitrous 
oxide take place, and water and azote are produced. The 
superior affinity of the hydrogen over azote is in this case aided 
by the caloric evolved during the combustion of the former gas. 
One measure of ‘phosphureted hydrogen, and three measures 
of nitrous oxide, are completely decomposed when exploded 
by the electric spark, producing water and phosphoric acid, 
and leaving three measures of pure azote. In this case the pro- 
portion of nitrous oxide is sufficient to combine with both the 
components of the phosphureted hydrogen gas. In the same 
manner sulphureted hydrogen gas is acted on by nitrous oxide ; 
and the products of the detonation are water, sulphuric acid, 
and azote. | | | 15s 
_ When a mixture of olefiant gas and nitrous oxide is deto- 
nated, the products are modified by the quantity of the latter 
gas employed; when this is large, the constituents of the in- 
flammable gas are both saturated with oxygen, and water, car- 
bonic acid, and azote, are produced; but when a smaller pro- 
_ portion is used, an inflammable gas remains. tweets 
In all cases of the combustion of nitrous oxide with inflam- 


a 


mable gases the phenomena are analogous to their combus- 
tion in oxygen; and the same is the case when mixtures of 
nitrous gas and the combustible gases are fired by being passed 
through a red-hot tube... Nitrous gas, however, does not de- 
tonate with, nor decompose any of the combustible gases 
which have been just considered ; but when moist iron is placed 
in contact with nitrous gas, the hydrogen evolved by the de- 
composition of the water for the oxidizement of the iron, de- 
composes the nitrous gas, converting it into nitrous oxide, and 
forming ammonia. _ on 
ih WA Egil Nad 18 RN aD ec aah oe Ul co 
t Thomson's Chemisiry, 4th edit, iii. 496. 
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The other cases of decomposition enumerated in the table 
are slowly produced by the continued action of elasticity, with- 
out any combustion taking place. , 


The combinations of gases with gases are not immediately 
effected for the purposes of Pharmacy, but several of them 
occur during many of the operations for the preparation of the 
saline and metallic compounds; and therefore require to be 
known and understood for angen the theory of these 
operations. See: 


2. OF THE COMBINATION OF GASES WITH LIQUIDS. 


Water is the only liquid the action of which upon the gases 
has been accurately examined. In its ordinary state it contains 
in solution a considerable portion of atmospheric air, which 
can be separated’ from it by boiling: and it is then capable of 
re-absorbing air, and any other gaseous fluid with which it ma 
come in contact. All gases, however, are not equally absorb- 
able; some being taken up in ater quantity, and: — only 
in a very small proportion. 


Tas of gases which are but little absorbable Bi water, oN bie 
in the order of their absorption, beginning with the least ab- 
See: | 


. Azotic gas. wash in 1. patie gas. PUES 
a Hydrogen gas. _ op ey fot Sad PUUER OUD, BAS od sccttortin on 
3. Arsenical hydrogen. 9. Olefiant gas... . , 
4, Carbureted hydrogen. 10. Nitrous oxide. _ .. . 
5. Carbonic oxide. -» d1..Carbonic acid... <4, 
6. Phosphureted hydrogen. 12..Sulphureted hydrogen. . 


The quantity of any gas absorbed by water is very much 
increased by pressure; but by diminishing -this. pressure the 
gas again separates in its elastic form. ei aa also re- 
gulates the quantity, which diminishes as the temperature in- 
creases, owing to every additional mcrement of caloric aug- 
menting the elasticity of the aériform fluid. Thus Dr. Henry 
found that 100 inches of water at 55° absorbed 108 inches of 
carbonic acid, while at 85° it absorbed only 84 inches. © 
~ When water is pure, and the pressure ard temperature the 


same, it then absorbs a peroeneene a ee sar indi- 
ee, Acme e 4 ss 


die ‘ 
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TABLE, exhibiting the bulk of each of the foregoing gases ab- 
sorbed by 100 cubic inches of water at 60°, according to the 
Beene of Mr, Palit Dr. Henry, and. M. Saussure, 


Bulk absorbed by 100 cubic eaelick of 


ee 
Names of Gases. water. 


i Saercons Henry. Saussure. § : 
fCarbonic.acid -.- - -|..,100 - 108. Cee BOG wi 
‘Sulphureted hydrogen -| 100 106 253 


Nitrous oxide - - - - 100 | 86 76 


ERNE Sc SR Ki Wa PU a SE 


Olefiant gas - 9 -) - = =| 12:5 XS Gotan SAB 


tS 
- ee ene 


Nitrous gass---9=) = -+| 3:7. | 5: — 
Oxygen gas - =. =m +} 3:7 Siz 6°5 
|Phosphureted hydrogen. | 2°14 —- 
iCarbureted hydrogen -. -| 3°7 § J) lho} 5 
jAzotic gas -. - = - -| 1°56 1358) % 4c] 
Hydrogen -. -. -. -w-| 1°36 | 161.) 9 46 | 
Carbonic oxide -. -. -. -| 1°56 OE ica Sa Se ie 


_ From this table, it appears that water he its own bulk, 
or rather more, of the gases in the first compartment; one- 
eighth of its bulk of that in the second; one-twenty-seventh of 
those in the third, and one-sixty-fourth of those in the fourth; 

and the absorption is in the direct ratio of the densities of the 

TASES. . 

With regard to pressure, water éfthe game temperature 
always takes up the same bulk of each gas, whatever be the 
density of the gas; and therefore, by increasing the pressure 
sufficiently, water may be made to absorb any quantity of gas. 
Thus, twice its bulk of carbonic acid will be absorbed under 
an additional pressure of 30 inches of mercury; three times 
its bulk under a pressure of 60 inches, and so on. A fact which 
has been applied to practice, -in the manufacture of, aérated 
soda-water, ona greatiscale. From this circumstance it would 
appear that the absorbed gas: still retains its elasticity ; yet it 
is probable that a: chemical attraction is exerted between the 
particles of the water and those of the gas, and it is taken up 
until the repulsion between the particles of the absorbed gas 
just balances the affinity of the water for them. Owing, how- 
ever, to the weak affinity exerted between the gas and the 


1. Thomson's Chemistry, 5th edit. iii. 58. | 
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water, if a quantity of water fully impregnated with ‘any gas, 
as carbonic acid, for example, be exposed to the atmosphere, 
or any other gaseous body, the greater part of the absorbed 
gas escapes from the water and mixes with the superincumbent 
air; and, therefore, to preserve the impregnation complete, the 
aérated water must be preserved in well-stopped bottles; or 
under an ‘atmosphere of the same gas it contains. ? 
Such are the principal circumstances connected with the 
absorption of the less absorbable gases: those which are more 
absorbable appear to belong to the class of acids and alkalies. 


TABLE of the very absorbable gases hitherto. examined, placed 
_ in the inverse order of their absorbability, with the numbers of 
measures of each absorbed by one measure of pure water.* 


Names of gases. Measures absorbed. 
Oxymuriatic acid gas (chlorine) - - = 2 
Cyanogen- - = = - = + = - = 4 

~Sulphurous acid - - - -) - = = =43°78 
Fluosilic acid) ~= - = = >= = = =» 3638+. 
‘Muriatic acid - - - - =-\- - - 516° 
Fluoboric acid - - - - - = - = 700 
Ammoniacal - - - - - - - = = 780. 


The water when saturated with these gases undergoes an in- 
crease of bulk. The following table exhibits this change, sup- 


posing the original bulk to have been 1.7 sre 
ey with | Cubic inches. mts 
Oxymuriatic acid gas (chlorine) - - 1002+ — 
~Sulphurous acid - - - - - = = 1040 % | 
Fluosilic acid -..-) = =) = = =) e hee ‘» 
-Muriatic acid - - - - : oie st 29500 
ATImOniaeal’ oe PE he, OH GGG H 


The absorption of these gases is the consequence of the 
exertion of an affinity between them and water; but in’ every 
respect the circumstances attending it are exactly the same as 
those attending the absorption of the former class of gases’; 
except that “most of the gases belonging to the first class 
experience an expansion when ‘absorbed; while all those “of 
the second undergo a condensation, - their atiinity for water - 
being greater than their elasticity.” 

With regard to the absorption of gases by other ines, 
scarcely any very decisive experiments have been made. ~~ 

3. OF THE COMBINATION OF GASES WITH SOLIDS. 

From the difference which exists between the constitutions of 
gases and solids, their combination appears to be opposed by 
Finer pre tee Epeverernat retry arb rewnentancaitte pigeniiere  racanete 


1 Thomson's Chemistry, 5th edit. iii. 68, Deo Es [hid 68s 
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the elasticity of the former and the cohesion of the latter ; but, 
nevertheless, under proper circumstances, both the simple and 
the comipound gases combine with solids. ¢ 
‘The simple gases are oxygen, hydrogen, azote. Of these oxygen 
combines with all the known simple solids; hydrogen requires 
that: the solids be brought into a fluid state before it combines 
with them ; and azote combines with one solid only, which is 
carbon. | | : or 
a. Oxygen gas unites with carbon in two proportions, and 
forms carbonic acid, and carbonic oxide, which are ‘gaseous 
fluids. Experiment has demonstrated that carbonic acid is 
composed of 27:27 parts of carbon and 72°73 of oxygen : hence, 
according to the theory of Dalton, an atom of it must consist 
of two atoms of oxygen and one of carbon. Carbonic oxide is 
composed of 41 parts by weight of oxygen and 28 of carbon ; 
or of one atom of oxygen and one of carbon. Oxygen com- 
bines with boron in one proportion only, forming boracic acid, _ 
which is a compound of one atom of: boron and two atoms of 
oxygen, or 100 parts of boron and 228'57 ofoxygen. = 
With phosphorus, oxygen unites in three proportions, and 
forms hypophosphorous acid, phosphorous acid, and phosphoric 
acid, which are all solid substances. -'The proportions of the 
constituents of these three compounds are the following : hypo-. 
phosphorous ‘acid consists of 100 of phosphorus’ and 66°6 of 
oxygen, or one atom of phosphorus and one of oxygen: phos- 
phorous acid of 100 of phosphorus and 133°3 of oxygen, or 
of one atom. of phosphorus and two of oxygen; and phospho- 


. rie acid of 100 of phosphorus and 200 of oxygen, or one atom 
of phosphorus and. three of oxygen. | 


Oxygen combines with sulphur in the same manner, and 
forms hyposulphurous acid, sulphurous acid, and sulphuric acid ; 
the first of which is supposed to be a solid, the second and 
third are gases. According to Dalton’s theory, the constitu-’ 
ents of hyposulphurous acid are one atom of sulphur and one 
of oxygen; or of 100 parts of sulphur and 50 of oxygen; one 
of sulphurous acid, one of sulphur and two of oxygen, or 100 
of sulphur and 100 of oxygen: while sulphuric acid, which is 
found by experiment to be composed of 150 parts by weight of 
oxygen and 100 of sulphur, is formed by the union of one ator 
of sulphur to three atoms of oxygen. The oxygen in these 
compounds is much more loosely combined than in the pre- 
ceding; and hence the greater facility with which they are de- 
composed by combustibles. : oad 
“Oxygen unites readily with the metals, forming solid com- 

ounds. In them the oxygen is condensed, while the cohesion 
of the metallic particles is merely weakened, but not overcome. — 
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It has been supposed: that. the metals. combine with determi- 
nate proportions only of oxygen, that there are no intermediate 
combinations, and that in general. there are only two degrees 
of metallic oxidizement. There is reason, however, to believe 
with Berthollet, that the proportions are indefinite from the 
commencement to the highest degree of oxidizement of which 
any metal is susceptible, or to complete saturation; and in 
cases where determinate proportions are observed, these are 
owing to peculiar circumstances, which limit the combination, 
and “‘ which in general being uniform, give rise to. an invari- 
able proportion.” ‘Thus, if the oxidizement of a metal takes 
place at its.melting point, or at its vaporific point, these being 
uniform, the oxide will consequently be so, or the same deter- 
minate proportion will be observed in the combination. The 
compounds formed by the combination of oxygen with the 
metals have a powerful action on.the animal ceconomy, and 
are consequently very important objects.of pharmacy. In this 
state metals become, also, capable .of combining with acids, 
and acquire still greater activity ; and as the degree of oxidize- 
ment varies, so the. combination.of the oxide in these different 
states with the same acid forms compounds differing from each 
other, and.exerting various.degrees of: medicinal power, 

b. Hydrogen has a considerable affinity for the simple com- 
bustibles; but they do not. combine unless the cohesive force, 
which keeps together the. particles of the solid, be overcome, 
or the hydrogen be exhibited in a nascent state; and, there+ 
fore, .it.is chiefly by. the decomposition of water that these 
combinations are effected. Owing to the great elasticity of 
hydrogen gas, all the known combinations of it with the sim-. 
ple combustibles, except one, are gases. 

Hydrogen unites. with carbon in three proportions, consti- 
tuting olefiant gas, which is. composed. of one,atom of carbon 
and one of hydrogen ;. carbureted hydrogen, composed of two 
atoms of hydrogen and one of carbon; and. ether, composed 
of 6 atoms of hydrogen, 5 of carbon, and 1 of oxygen. ‘The 
first is the most intimate compound of the three, and carbureted 
hydrogen the next; for neither ofthese is. affected by a red 
heat; whereas ether is decomposed, and converted into olefi- 
ant gas, carbureted hydrogen, and charcoal. 

‘‘ Sulphureted hydrogen is the most intimate of the combi- 
nations of sulphur and hydrogen. A red. heat does not de- 
compose it.”. . It is commonly formed by.the ‘decomposition 
of water by the compound agency of an acid and a metal united 
to sulphur.” In this case no obstacle is raised to the combi-’ 
nation of the hydrogen, which, is nascent, by the -attraction 
of cohesion, the sulphur being just separated from the metal. | 
1 
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The combination of hydrogen with phosphorus is also ob- 
tained by the decomposition of water, by boiling the phos- 
phorus in a liquid alkali, which retains the phosphorus in a 
temperature sufficient for enabling it to effect the decompo- 
sition. The oxygen of the water'unites with one portion of 
the phosphorus, and forms phosphoric acid ; while at the same 
time the hydrogen. unites with the other portion, and forms 
phosphureted hydrogen. | 

c. The combinations of azotic gas with the simple solid com- 
- bustibles are not yet sufficiently understood, except its combi- 

nation with carbon to form cyanogen", which is a compound of 
one atom of azote and two atoms of carbon. ~ 4 
The compound gases do not enter into many combinations 
with solids, if the salts, which the acid gases form with alkalies, 
earths, and metallic oxides, be excepted ; and those formed by 
ammonia with the solid acids. In general they are rather de- 
composed. Thus, carbon, phosphorus, sulphur, and many 
metals decompose nitrous gas, nitric acid, and oxymuriatic 
acid; and sulphurous acid is decomposed by the metals. 


Such are the effects of the combinations of: solids, liquids, 
and gases. The knowledge of the laws which regulate them, 
and the results of the combinations, are of the utmost import 
ance ; the greater number of the operations of pharmacy con- 
sisting of the combination of substances, with a view either of 
obtaining compounds by their direct chemical union, or the 
products of chemical action resulting frem their mutual de- 
composition. glx 

Ee 
Section II]. 


PHARMACEUTICAL OPERATIONS 
AND. APPARATUS. 


Tue operations of pharmacy may be arranged under two 
classes: — 4 ae . 
I. Operations which are purely mechanical. 
II. Operations which are performed. by chemical powers 
and agents. : . 

‘The first are intended for determining the weight and bulk 
ef bodies, diminishing their cohesion, and separating their in- 
é a A ———_——- ne a RS = 

This name was imposed upon this gaseous compound by Guy Lussac, who discovered 
itin 1815; and whofound that, in combination with hydrogen, it forms Prussic acid, 
hich he therefore named hydrocyanic acid. Jt may be obtained from exposing dry 
frussiate of mercury in a small retort to a moderate heat. It isa colourless, transpa- 
rent, elastic fluid, with astrong, disagreeable odour, soluble in water and alcohol ; and 


bighly inflammable, 
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tegral parts: the second are intended for separating the ele- 
ments of bodies from each other, and for reuniting these ele- 
ments into new combinations. _. ae 

I. PHARMACEUTICAL OPERATIONS PURELY MECHANICAL. 


a. Of the means of determining the weight and bulk of bodies. 

In pharmaceutical processes it is éssential-that the quantities 
of the substances employed be accurately ascertained ; and for 
this purpose beams with scales, and measures must be provided. 
Several sets of beams and ‘scales are necessary: one set for 
large weights, from one pound to one hundred weight or more; 
another for weights not exceeding five pounds; and a third for 
small weights under two drachms. A good beam should re- 
main in equilibrium, both by itself, and when the scales are 
suspended to each extremity: the largest set should be exact 
to within half a drachm ; the second should be sensibly affected. 
by two or three grains at most; and the smallest by the hun- 
dredth part of a grain. Apothecaries, however, seldom have 
beams of such accuracy, and, generally, those that they em- 
ploy are much injured by exposure to acid fumes, and from 
want of cleanliness. ‘To preserve the delicacy of beams they 
should be kept in very close cases, and not. left suspended © 
longer than is absolutely necessary ; nor should they be over- 
loaded. , ge 

Drugs are bought in the gross by avorrdupois weight, which 
is the standard of most articles of merchandize; but for the 
composition of medicines troy weight is directed to be used by 
the British Colleges. The following Taste exhibits the man- 
ner in which the pound is. divided,.and the signs used in pres 
scription for denotiong the different weights. 


A pound (libra), th ‘| {Twelve ounces. 
An ounce (uncia), 3% | Eight drachms. 
A drachm (drachma),% . > 8 4 Three scruples. 
A scruple (scrupulus), 9 S _| Twenty grains. 


A grain (grana), gr. RT eer 
The differences between the avoirdupois pound and the troy 
or apothecaries’ pound, and their subdivisions, are exhibited 
in the following ‘Tables. ahetiel . | 
Apothecaries’ weight. 


aus 


Pound. — Ounces: » Drachms. Scruples, . Grains, 
ab SS PANS 9B Stee, 288 ot = 160 
erties) gGad—pia Bdge: 1ABO, docs 
Dy Siaaiinton ginnaeion eB: ging ®t 
; 4 : vi l=. 20* 


* Tables of the method of reducing the sundivisons of the troy pound into decimals 
of the troy pound are given in the Appendix to Part I. 


€ 
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ols Delt shyptita: _ Avoirdupois weight. fee ee 
“t _. Pounds. Ounces. © Drachms. Grains. he 
Le me 16) se DER i 00. 
2 age ==. 437°5 
iS 27°975 


*. "The troy weight has-also‘been adopted by the Edinburgh 
‘College for apportioning liquids; but the London and Dub- 
lin Colleges with more propriety order liquids to be measured: _ 
‘and for this. purpose the London. College employs measures 
‘derived from the wine gallon, which is subdivided for medical 
‘purposes, in the manner exhibited by the following Table, 
‘which shows also the signs used for denoting the several 
measures. 


A gallon (congius), cong. A ( Eight pints. 
‘A pint (octarius), 0 | .& | Sixteen fluid ounces. 
A fluid ounce (fluid uncia), f3 & < Eight fluiddrachms. 


cont 


A fluid drachm ( fluid drachma), f 4 


Sixty minims..— | 
“A minim (minima), ™ 


Table of the proportions of the wine gallon. 


Gellon. - Pints. - Fluid Ounces. Fluid Drackms.. Minims. 
J = 8 = 128 = . 1024 = 61440 

: ae 16 = 1392. js 7680 - 

Ej se ba = 480 . 

| nee 60. 


‘The London College have introduced the last measure as a 
‘substitute for the drop, the inaccuracy of which had been long 
experienced ; as the fluidity and specific gravity of the liquid, 
the thickness of the lip of the phial, and even its degree-of in- 
-clination, were all liable to vary its size: but by dividing the 
fluid drachm into sixty equal parts, a measure of bulk is ob- 
tained as constant and uniform as the grain weight employed 
for solids. vise - TD A: 

‘For measuring liquids graduated glass measures of different 
‘sizes are to be preferred; (pL. i. jig. 8, 9.) and for quantities 
under five minims a slender graduated glass tube, (PL. 1. fig. 10.) 

open at both ends, is to be employed. When this tube is 
used, the graduated end is to be inserted into the liquid to be 
measured, down to the mark indicative of the quantity re- 
quired ; and the upper end being then closely covered by the 


» fmger, it is removed, retaining the proper quantity of liquid, 


which again drops from it on raising the finger from the upper 
end. . In extemporaneous prescription the measures of a table- 
spoonful and a tea-spoonful are used when great accuracy is 
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not required ; the former being supposed to be — to sant 
a fluid ounce, the latter to.a fluid:drachm., | 

Elastic fluids or gases are also. measured in) pid jars, or 
tubes hermetically closed; at one extremity, and graduated by 
inches with their decimal$; but in. ascertaining the bulk ‘of 
gases, the temperature of the atmosphere, anal its density at 
the time, as indicated by the thermometer and the barometer, 
must be attended to: for if the former be above or! below’ 60°, 
the mean heat of the air, or if the mercury in the Batennpiacel 
tube be under or above 30 inches, corrections: must be ‘made 
by calculation relative to the degrees of temperature and pres- 
sure. - For the former, the obser rvéed column of air must be di- 
vided by 80 and the quotient multiplied by the degree’ of 
temperature above or below 60°. ‘This correction is nega- 
tive when the actual temperature is above the standard, and 
positive when below. For making the corrections with regard 
to pressure, see the table in the Appendix, : r 

The speciric Gravity of bodies is ‘also necessary to be 
known in» many pharmaceutical processes; and as the effects 
of acids and alcohol depend on the degree of their concentra 
tion, a knowledge of their gravity enables this to be most cor- 
rectly ascertained. ‘The specific gravity of any substance is 
** the quotient of its absolute weight divided by its magnitude, 
orthe weight of a determinate bulk. of any body; and asa 
standard for this purpose, the weight of a determinate magni- 
tude of distilled water has been generally assumed as * unity” 
It is seldom necessary to determine the specific gravity of so- 
lids; but for ascertaining that of fluids various means may 
be employed. Ifa little ball of rock crystal, for instance, sus- 
pended by.a fine gold wire, be weighed first. in air, and after- 
wards in distilled water, the weight lost by the ball is equal to 
the weight of an equal bulk of the liquid ; so that by repeating 
this operation in»other fluids, and, dividing its loss of weight 
in any other liquid by its loss of weight,in water; the. quotient 
is the specific gravity of the. particular liquid, \ The re 
gravity of liquids,, however, is more gener ally determined by 

petesheferisze of. enrac Mr. Nicholson’s is by far the mostiac- 
curate.” | “Hy! 

The GromniGcs mibhiki Pr mere is sats very tisily detentained 
by the following simple method... Take »a small light’ bottle 
which stands. firmly, and holds about a fluid ounce or two of 
water, and stop-its neck by a piece of barometer. tube very ac- 
curately ground. First weigh the empty bottle and tube, then 
ih it, witly distilled water at 60°. recently: ‘boiled, till. the water 


as at Taoisiey s Elements of Chemistry, — Trans, 370. . be e 
2M icholson’s Journal, 4to.i, 110. 4: “ 
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rises a little into the bore of the tube, and weigh the whole, 
scratching the weight on the bottle, and also the weight of the 
empty bottle and tube. For facilitating calculation, the water 
should be brought to that height in the tube, at. which its 
weight will be 500 grains, or 1000, or 1500 or 2000; and this 
height must be accurately marked on both sides of the tube 
with a file. By filling this bottle to the above mark with: any 
other fluid, and weighing it, the specific gravity of that fluid 
is ascertained by only calculating how much lighter or heavier 
it is than the same bulk of water.* - 3 
In ascertaining specific gravity the substances should be 
brought by calculation to the temperature of 55°, if the ther- 
mometer be above or below that point at the time of perform- 
ing the experiments; and the gravities should always be ex- 
pressed according to their relation to distilled water. Although 
this is the methed generally employed in philosophical and 
pharmaceutical operations, yet it is necessary to observe, that 
the strength of spirits, according to the Excise laws in this 
country, is estimated by the proportion they contain of a 
standard spirit, termed hydrometer proof, which consists of 
40 parts of pure alcohol and 51 of water. Clarke’s hydro- 
meter*, which is the one employed by the Excise, loaded 
with the proper weights, sinks to the mark indicating proof in 
spirits of the specific gravity 0°920, at a temperature of 60° 
The strength of spirits stronger than proof, or over proof, is 
ascertained by the bulk of water required to reduce a given 
bulk of the spirits to the specific gravity denominated proof, 
on Clarke’s hydrometer ; and the strength of weaker spirits, or 
under proof, is estimated by the quantity of water it would be 
necessary to abstract to bring the spirits up to proof. ‘Thus, if 
20 gallons of the spirit require the addition of one gallon of 
water to bring it to proof, the spirit is said to be one to twenty 
over proof; and if, from the same quantity of spirit, one gal- 
lon of water must be abstracted to bring it to proof, it is said 
to be one in twenty under proof ;,and so cn. 3 th 
- b. Of the mechanical division of bodies. . _ 
The cohesion of solid bodies “often opposes an obstacle to 
their immediate chemical combination with other substances, . 
and their medicinal action in the stomach ; and therefore the 
following preliminary mechanical operations are instituted for 
overcoming to a certain degree that power, and separating the 


1 Aikin's Dictionary of Chemistry, i, — Appendix. 

_ 2 This instrumeut consists of 3 thin copper ball, terminating above in a flat stem, 
and below in a knob or metallic button to keep it perpendicular. It swims in: aleohol, 
and there is a matk on the stem, witha weight marked proof, which when placed on the 
stem, with weights to suit the temperature, sinks it till the mark on the stem is on a 
level with the surface of the liquid, = Ae RTT 
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integrant particles of bodies, or reducing them to the state of D, 
powder. These are denominated pulverization, trituration, 
levigation, and granulation. xa Be 4g 

1. Pulverization is that process by which friable and brittle 
solid bodies are reduced to powder. It is generally performed 
in mortars by means of pestles. ‘These are made of various 
materials, of brass, iron, marble, granite, glass, agate, and 
porcelain, or of Wedgewood’s ware, according to the nature 
of the substances for the pulverization of which they are in- 
tended to be used;'it being requisite that the materials of 
which pestles and mortars are made be such as to resist both 
mechanical force and the chemical action of the substances 
they contain. | | : 

. Mortars are required to be of various sizes. The largest are 
usually made of cast-iron, fig. 1. pl. i, fitted with wooden 
covers, perforated to admit the pestle, but close enough to 
prevent the finer and lighter parts of the substances from fly- 
ing off, and to defend the operator from disagreeable and nox- 
ious matters, such as aloes, ipeccuanha, &c.: or this may be 
more completely attained by tying closely round the mouth. of 
the mortar, and round the stalk of the pestle, a large piece of 
leather, so’ pliable as'to permit the free motion of the pestle. 
But, notwithstanding these guards, it is sometimes necessary 
for the operator to cover his mouth and nostrils with a wet, 
cloth, and to stand with his back to a current of air, that the 
particles which rise may be carried from him, when very acrid 
friable matters, as euphorbium or. Spanish-flies, for instance, 
are to be powdered. To lessen the labour, the pestle is often 
attached by a cord to the end of a flexible wooden beam, placed 
horizontally over the mortar, the elasticity of which elevates 
the pestle to the proper height after each stroke is made. For 
lighter purposes, brass and bell-metal mortars are sometimes 
used ; but as, in the pulverization of every hard body, the mor- 
tar also is worn by the operation, these mortars are improper 
for pharmaceutical purposes ; neither must marble or metallic 
mortars be used for acid substances. ‘The most useful mortars 
for smaller articles are those of Wedgewood’s ware, as they are 
smooth; hard, and resist the action of any chemical re-agent. 

Of whatever materials mortars are made, they should be 
internally of the form of a hollow hemisphere, and their sides 
should have such a degree of inclination as to make the sub- 
stances fall back to the bottom every time the pestle is lifted. 
The operation, however, is retarded when too great a portion 
of the ingredients falls under the pestle; hence a large quan- 
tity of any substance should not be put into the mortar at a 
time, and the finer parts should be from time to time removed. 

e's 
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Vegetable matters require to be dried before they can be 
pulverized; and wood, roots, and barks should be previously 
cut, chipped, or rasped. When roots are very fibrous, as 
those of ginger, for example, it is advisable to cut them dia- 
gonally, which prevents the powders from being full of hair-' 
like filaments. Resins and gum resins, which soften in a mo- 
derate temperature, or in warm weather, should be powdered 
in cold weather, and only gently beaten to prevent them from 
running into a paste instead of forming a powder; and when 
the powdered substance is intended to be dissolved in any 
menstruum, except a pure alkali, the pulverization is much’ 
facilitated by mixing them with a’portion of clean well washed 
white sand. ‘The pulverization of camphor is assisted by’ 
the addition of a few drops of alcohol; sugar is the best addi- 
tion to aromatic oily substances, as nutmegs, mace, &c.; and 
to the emulsive seeds some dry powder must be added, without 
which they cannot be reduced to powder. Metals which are 
scarcely brittle enough to be powdered, and yet are too soft 
to be filed, as zinc, for instance, ‘* may be powdered while hot 
in a heated iron mortar, or may be rendered brittle by alloy- 
ing them with a:small quantity of mercury’;” but ‘as metals’ 
are not required to be reduced to the state of very fine powder 
for pharmaceutical purposes, these processes are seldom per- 
formed. 3 SED ae 

%. Trituration is intended to produce the same effect as 
pulverization, but in a greater degree. It is performed by a 
rotatory motion of the pestle, either in the common mortars 
of glass, agate, or Wedgewood’s ware, or in flatter mortars 
made of the same materials. On a great scale, this operation 
is performed by means of large rollers of hard stone, which 
turn upon each other as in corn-mills, or by one vertical roller 
turning upon a flat stone. ‘The fine powders kept in the shops 
are generally cround in this manner; but there appears to be 
an error in reducing vegetable matter to the state of impalpa- 
ble powder, as in this state, both during the process of grind- 
ing and afterwards, the air and light act powerfully upon 
them, and ‘produce changes, which, although they be not well 
understood, yet appear to alter the medicinal virtues of the: 
substances: 2% .efonr wet Puch et Bae! 

«3. Levigation is a process similar to trituration, except that 
the rubbing is assisted by the addition of a liquid in which the 
solid under operation is not soluble. Water or spirit of wine 
is usually employed, and occasionally viscid and fatty matters, 
as honey and lard. ‘The substance to be levigated’ is‘spread: 


i 
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on a flat table of porphyry;: or some other hard stone, pl. 1. 


fig. 4. and is then bruised and rubbed with a muller of the 
same materials, either. of a pyramidal shape, as a a, fig. 4 

pl. i. or a portion of a large sphere. A thin spatula of ivory, 
horn, wood, or iron, is employed to bring back the materials 
from. the edges of the table, to which the operation of the 
muller continually drives them. Earths and some metallic 
substances are thus prepared. 

_ 4.° Granulation is employed only for the mechanical division 
of metals and of phosphorus. _ It is performed by melting the 
substance, and either stirring it briskly till it is cold, or pour- 
ing it, in the melted state, into water, and stirring or agitating 
it till it cools. For the granulation of phosphorus the latter 
poe only can be employed. 

Substances are‘also: reduced to the state of coarse powder 
by rasping and filing; and softer vegetable bodies are reduced 
to the state of pulp by means of the grater. Pl. i. fig. 6. 

MECHANICAL SEPARATION. 

The parts of substances, under certain circumstances, may 
be separated from each other by different mechanical means; 
as sifting, han or elutriation, filtration, expression, and 
despumation. 

1, S2fting. The particles of the powders obtained by the 
fongest and most accurate pulverization and trituration are 
still of very. unequal degrees of fineness, and therefore require 
to be separated, the finer from the coarser, by the operation 
denominated sifting. The finer particles pass through the 
interstices of the sieves, which are made of 1 iron-wire, or hair- 
cloth, or gauze, and leave the coarser to be again submitted 
to the pestle; and thus by degrees the whole is made to assume 
an uniform fineness. The simple sieve is a broad wooden hoop, 
with a cloth of one or other of the above textures stretched 
over it in the manner of the parchment of a drum: the com- 
pound sieve, which is more employed, consists of the simple 
sieve, with a deeper rim, pl. i. fig. 5. c; a lid 6 covered. with 
leather; anda receiver. d, with leathes, stretched across ‘one 
end, and made sufficiently wide to admit the lower portion of 
the sieve to enter and fit tightly within it. When these are 
put together, the finest powders may. be separated by them 
without any loss or inconvenience to the operator. _ 

2. Washing, or Elutriation, is intended for separ ating the 
finer parts of powders prepared by trituration or, levigation, 
which are not acted upon by water. The powdered substance 


is mixed with a large quantity of water, and briskly stirred so - 


as to diffuse it pretty equally through the fluid, which retains 
the finer particles suspended for a short space of time, and 
e 4 
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i permits the coarser to settle to the bottom. The liquor thus 
impregnated is poured off from the sediment; and by allow- 
ing it to remain at rest for a sufficient length of time, it depo- 
sits the fine powder, from which the clear water is separated, 
either by carefully decanting it;,or, if the sediment. be very 
_ light, so as to be easily disturbed, by means of the glass syphon, 
pl. i. fig. 12. the longer limb of. which being plunged into the 
vessel containing the fluid till it nearly touches the subsided 
powder, and the air sucked from it by means of the arm /, 
the whole of the supernatant fluid is drawn off, and. the pow- 
der left in a fit state to be dried. » The coarser particles. first 
separated may be again levigated, and the elutriation repeated. 
Chalk and some metallic matters are thus prepared ; and: the 
process may likewise be employed for separating substances of 
different degrees of ppecificy gravity, athough of the same 
degree of fineness. ' 

3. Filtration is intended for) separating fluids fi om solid 
bodies partially suspended in them. Filters may ‘be regarded 
as kinds of sieves ; and are generally made either of very fine 
and close flannel, or linen, or of unsized paper formed into a co- 
nical shape, through which the liquid percolates clear, while the 
solid is collected at the apex of the cone, which is inverted. 
When the quantity of materials is large, and the solid is not 
in the state of very fine powder, nor very perfectly suspended 
in water, flannel or linen bags are to be preferred, as perform- 
ing the process more quickly than paper. ‘These are generally 
made in a conical shape, with the mouth stretched on a hoop 
or frame supported upon a wooden stand. When the solid 
residue is the part to be preserved, flannel filters may be used; 
but when the filtered liquor is the valuable product, linen is 
preferable, as it absorbs less of the fluid, which is also obtained 
in a more limpid state. . The cloth must be well cleaned after 
each time it is used, to’ prevent any thing from remaining to 
injure subsequent operations. For smaller processes, unsized 
paper is the best material for forming filters. A square piece 
of this paper of a size proportionate to the quantity of the sub- 
stance to be filtered is taken, and first doubled from corner to 
corner into’a triangle, which by second doubling forms again 
a smaller triangle; “and: this when opened constitutes a paper 
cone, which is to be supported in a glass funnel, pl. i. fig. 11. 

_ before the liquor is poured into it. 

~ Funnels are made of tin, or Wedgewood’s ware, or vo 
but the two latter only should be used in the laboratory. 
Those which are ribbed are preferable, as the paper adheres 
so closely to the sides of smooth funnels as nearly to prevent 
the filtration from proceeding, unless pieces of ‘straw or thin 
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glass rods be arranged round the inside, so as to form an un- 
equal surface for the paper to rest upon. 

_ In most instances the first portions of fluid that pass through 
a filter are turbid, and require to be poured back again into the 
filter, sometimes repeatedly until the pores are sufficiently ob- 
structed to pass the most limpid part only of the liquor. In 
cases where the solid residue is small, and it is requisite to col- 
lect the whole of it, it is useful to have a small glass tube, 
drawn out to a fine capillary point at one extremity; by filling 
which with distilled water, and putting the larger end into the 
mouth, the force of the breath can direct a small str ong stream 
of water round the sides of the paper in the funnel, which will 
wash down to its bottom all the minute particles of solid matter — 
lodged on its sides. 

Phe’ concentrated acids and alkaline solutions act too power- 
fully on the ordinary materials employed for filters, to be fil- 
tered in the common way; and theretore, when it is required 
that they should be filtered, which is not often the case, they 
are passed through strata of siliceous matter arranged in a 
glass funnel, in the following manner. An irregularly shaped 
pebble is first dropped into the throat of the funnel; then a layer 
of pieces of quartz, or broken flint-glass, is placed over it; and » 
lastly, a thick stratum of coarsely powdered glass, or of well 


washed white sand, covers the whole. ‘The Tdsbstatiee to be.” 


filtered is poured gently on the surface of the sand, and soon 
passes through it and the substrata, Aceves the impurities 
behind. 

Expression is employed for obtaining the juices of fresh 
vegetables, and. ‘the unctuous vegetable oils. The subject 
is first bruised or coarsely ground, then inclosed in a hair- 
cloth bag, and subjected to violent pressure between the 
plates of a screw press. The bags should be nearly filled ; 
and the pressure should be pentie at first, and gradually 
increased. 

Vegetables in general, intended to be expressed, should be 
perfectly fresh; and should be submitted to the press as soon 
as they are br ised, as the bruising disposes them more readily 
to ferment: but subacid fruits yield more juice, and of a finer 
quality, when the bruised fruit is allowed to stand for some 
days in an earthen or wooden vessel. It is necessary to peel 
oranges and lemons before pressing them, to prevent the es- 
sential oil which their rind contains from mixing’ with the 
juice ; and’ to some vegetables, which aré not very juicy, the 
addition of a little water is requisite. 

For expressing the unctuous seeds, in order to obtain the oil 
they contain, iron plates are employed; and the bruised seeds 
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should be previously exposed in a bag to the steam a ota aa 
water. 

Despumation is employed to clatify fluids sithich are’ so thick 
and clammy as not.to be able to penetrate through the sub- 
stances of which filters are made, without some previous. pre- 
paration. .For this purpose it is sometimes required only to 
heat the liquor, which then throws up a scum that-is to be 
carefully removed ; but more frequently it is necessary to clarify 
it with the white of egg. When the substance is not spirituous, 
as syrups, for example, the albumen which is mixed with the 
fluid coagulates when it is boiled, and, entangling the .im- 
_ purities of the fluid, rises with them to its surface in the form 
of scum; but spirituous liquors may be clarified with isinglass 
without ‘the assistance of heat, the alcohol coagulating the 
 isinglass, which forms a scum, and descending tothe bottom 
of the vessel, as in the former instance, carries with it all the 
impurities. Some expressed juices are clarified by the ae 
addition of any vegetable acid. | 

Besides the above methods of sibbhidat dally separating the 
parts of substances from each other, fluids of different specific 
gravities, mixed together, are ~yotenane by means of the se- 
paratory funnel, fig.14, pl.i. It is chiefly used for sepa- 
rating ‘the essential oils: from. the »water they are entangled 
with during their distillation. ‘The funnel is first stopped at 
the bottom, and then filled with the mixed fluids, the heaviest 
of which gradually subsides into the narrow part below; and 
when the cork at the bottom is taken out, and the stopper 
above a little loosened, it flows out; by which means: the 
lighter is easily obtained in a separ ate state. Some of the 
essential oils are heavier, others lighter than water, ap both 
can be thus separated | with equal facility. | " 


Il. CHEMICAL OPERATIONS. 


The operations of Pharmacy, which are strictly chemical, 

may be arranged in three classes, ! bi 

a. Operations which produce chemical changes in bodies, 
separating the constituents, without any obxions dadoran 
position. 

6. Operations in whidh changes are serebase by the chemi- 
cal action of one set of bedies upon another, or attended 
with obvious decomposition. 

c. Operations in which the. oxygenizement and. the tama 
_ genizement of bodies are effected by means of a. Hey high 
temperature. 

| The changes produced by the operations anranged under the 

first class are effected, oben 4 nivdote ved? 
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1. By caloric= - - => + Liquefaction. 
Fusion. 
Evaporation. 
Exsiccation. 
Distillation. 
‘Rectification. 
Dephlegmation. 
rod A on | Sublimation. 

2. By water - = ~ - = Solution. 

7 . Lixiviation. 
Maceration. 
Digestion. 

Infusion. 
Decoction, 
Extraction. 
3. By pideet slsliaieia agents Coagulation. ik 

vhs Liquefaction is that operation by which certain bodies 
when exposed to a moderate heat melt, or are. rendered fluid, 
after passing through several inter mediate ‘states of softness. 
Fat, lard, wax, resin, and many other similar bodies undergo 
liquefaction ; which is therefore employed to facilitate the com=: 
bination’ of these bodies in the formation of ointments. ©The 
vessels usually employed in the riage of liquefaction are: 
earthenware pans. : 

Fusion differs bw atielaatiGiy in the sudden change from 
the solid to the fluid state which those bodies that:are liable te: 
it suffer on exposure to heat... There are no intermediate states: 
of softness, but the fusible body, when heated to a certain point, : 
een, assumes the fluid: form. © 'This point: differs very: 
considerably in different solids; but in general simple sub-. 
stances are less fusible than componnds; and some. of the 
simple earths cannot be fused without the addition of some 
other substances to promote their fusion. -These are Sceeaten 
saline bodies, and are denominated fluzes.’ 

Fusion may take place without changing the nature of the 
fused matter; but in general this operation’ is intended as a 
mean of promoting chemical action and of decomposing bodies. 
It is, however, generally confined to the metals, which are 
extracted from their ores ; and afterwards moulded and alloyed 
by it. It is a species of operation seldom enplogoaa in phar- 
maceutical processes. 

- Fusion is usually performed in prckiliedy the best of which 
are made of very pure clay, or potter’s earth. ‘Those formed 
of common clay with calcareous or siliceous earth are very fu- 
sible. - The Hessian crucibles are composed of clay and sand, 
and when good, stand the fire very well; as do also Wedge- 
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wood’s crucibles: but they .are apt to crack when. suddenly 
heated or cooled, —a circumstance, however, which may be 
‘remedied by using a double crucible, and filling the interstice 
with sand, or by coating the crucible with a paste of clay and 
sand. Crucibles formed of black lead resist very sudden 
changes of temperature; but they are destroyed if nitre be 
melted in them, and even a current of air acting upon them, 
whilst they are hot, destroys them. Crucibles are made of 
various forms, three-cornered or round, and fitted with covers, 
as represented pl.ii. fig. 4,5. The lids may be luted on if 
necessary, with a mixture of clay and borax. ‘Those crucibles, 
which are of a uniform thickness, have a reddish-brown co- 
jour, without black spots, and which have a clear sound when 
struck, are to be preferred. : 

In order to:expose the lower part of a crucible to the utmost 
intensity of heat, and to prevent it from cracking by the 
draught of cold air which would be directed upon it, were it to 
be placed directly upon the grate of the furnace, it is usually 
raised upon a small stand, either solid or hollow, an inch above 
it, which, according to Dr. Kennedy, is the hottest part of the 
furnace. | | 
- Crucibles are also made of cast-iron, of fine silver, and 
of platina. The first, however, are destroyed when saline 
substances are melted in them, and when made red-hot ina 
current of air are apt to suffer oxidation: but in other re- 
spects they:are durable, and can sustain sudden alternations 
of heat and cold without cracking... Some of the metallic cru- 
cibles combine many of the best qualities necessary for this 
set of instruments; particularly those of platina, which, how- 
ever, are too expensive for ordinary use. ena) 20K) 
» Evaporation is the dissipation of a liquid by means’ of heat, 
and is employed in pharmacy generally with the view of ob- 
taining in a separate state any fixed substance which may be 
combined with water, or some other evaporable fluid. Thus, 
by exposing an aqueous solution of a salt to a certain degree 
of heat, the caloric which ‘combines with the’ water renders it 
volatile, and disperses it in the form of an elastic aériform fluid, 
while the particles of the salt bemg brought nearer to each 
other, and within the sphere of their mutual attraction, ‘re- 
unite, and the salt is obtained in its concrete state. ‘This 
process differs from spontaneous evaporation, -in which air 
is the principal agent, the liquid being diminished in’ quan- 
tity and dissipated. in that fluid, independent of the action of 
caloric; whereas evaporation is not carried on by the air, nor 
even much accelerated by the exposure of a large surface, but 
only in proportion to the quantity of caloric which combines 

1] 
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with the fluid, or the degree of heat at which the process is 
condticted. As the fluid which is dissipated is entirely lost, 
‘and sacrificed for the sake of the fixed substance with which 
it was combined, evaporation is only employed where the 
liquid is of little value, such as water; but where a solid is to 
be recovered from a more valuable liquid, as alcohol, for in- 
stance, the process of distillation is employed. 

For small processes, very good evaporating dishes are made 
of the bottoms of broken retorts and matrasses, which may be 
cut smooth round the edges by means of a hot iron or ring, 
pl. ii. fig. 8. and thus converted into semiglobular* basins. 
The best evaporating dishes, however, are those of biscuit 
porcelain made by Wedgewood, and sold in assortments, the 
largest of which is capable of holding eight or ten pints. They 
are flat-bottomed, shallow vessels, with a lip in the ay edge, 
fig. 1. pl. iii. glazed in the inside; and thin, but of a dense 
hard texture. ‘They will bear to be heated to the boiling . 
point over a clear hot fire; but are apt to crack when a flame 
is allowed to play on them, or when the liquor is boiled to 
dryness, at the moment the last drop of fluid is expelled, unless 
the fire be much lowered. : ) 

It is preferable, however, when glass or earthenware ves- 
sels are employed, to apply the heat by the medium of sand; 
or, if a still more moderate heat be necessary, by means of 
boiling water, over which the evaporating dish is placed. 
The first is denominated a sand-bath; the second, a water- 
bath: but for processes on a large scale, shallow iron pots or 
leaden troughs are used, to which the fire is directly applied. 

Exsiccation is a variety of evaporation, producing the ex- 
pulsion of moisture from solid bodies by means of heat. It is 
generally employed for depriving salts of their water of crys- 
tallization. ‘They are exposed to the action of a fire in an 
iron ladle or pot, or in a glass vessel; and after dissolving as 
they are heated, in the water they contain, or undergoing wheat 
is called the watery fusion, the water boils, and, evaporating, 
leaves the salt in the form of a dry mass. When the sub-« 
stances to be exsiccated are liable to decomposition in a tem- 
perature above 212°, as is the case with some of the compound 
oxides, the process must be conducted. by the heat of a water- 
bath. “i | 

Distillation differs from evaporation only in the circumstance, 
that the vapour or volatile matter elevated is condensed in close 


‘ 


1 The iron ring for this purpose has a wooden handle. It is made red-hot in the 
fire, then put upon the matrass which is to be cut; and, when the glass’is sufficiently 
heated, by throwing on it a little cold water, it will-generally. break exactly at the 


cirele heated by the iron ring. 
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vessels, and preserved; Tlie mode of conducting the operation 
and the regulation of the heat differs accor ding to the nature 
of the subsances operated on. 

The simplest. distilling apparatus, fo rete it pr ocesses, is 
the retort and. the receiver. .The former. consists of a nearly 
globular body, with a long, evadually tapering neck, which is 
bent nearly ataright angle with the body. , This is the simplest 
kind of retort, fig. 3. pl. iv...and.if the materials to be distilled 
be liquid, they should. be poured into the body of the vessel. by 
means of a very long funnel,. which, ‘by. reaching completely 
inte it, prevents any thing from trickling down. the sides of the 
neck. In withdrawing it, it is necessary to keep it applied to 
the upper part of the, retort, that the drop hanging from it may 
not touch the inside of.the négkut for nicer purposes the tubu- 
lated retort. is» to be preferred, fig. 9. pl.iv. . The. bottom of 
either kind »should be,very thin, and of a.uniform degree of 


thickness, so as to bear the sudden application of heat from an 


Argand lamp, or even froma, naked fire... The receiver, fig. 9, 
pl.iv. c. should be larger. than the retort, and of a. globular for m, 
so as: to. allow of a large surface for cooling the condensing 
vapour: and it may be either joined directly to the retort, by 
the neck. of the Jatterpassing’ into it, or by the intervention 
of a third piece, denominated an adopters ; and in either case 
the joinings are usually protected by lutes.. When. the sub- 
stance to bé condensed. is of a very volatile. nature,..as ether; 
for instance, the receiver must be artificially cooled below the 
temperature of the atmosphere, either by surrounding it with . 
ice, or allowing water. to. trickle slowly over it, brought down 
from.a trough ‘placed. above. the receiver, by means of worsted 
threads; the constant. evaporation which the water suffers on 
the surface of the receiver. keeps it at,the requisite degree of 
temperature for condensing the ether... Like the retort, the 
receiver may be also tubulated. 
_. Sometimes, instead of the retort and receiver, the stone- 
ware cucurbit, with its capital, fig. 10, pl..iv..or the glass 
alembic and capital, in one, piece, are used. It is necessary, 
occasionally, to coat the retort, and the latter-mentioned ves- 
sels, with sand and. clay, to enable: them to sustain a high 
temperature, and the sudden alternations of heat. and cold to 
which they are liable in common operations. By these kinds 
of apparatus, acids,, and. other substances. which arise from 
chemical decompositions aided. by heat, are distilled ; and the 
process is named distillation per latus ; but if the products be 
highly volatile, or of a gaseous nature, the pneumato-chemical 
apparatus, to be afterwards described, is required. . 

For the preparation of alcohol, and of distilled waters, the 
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common still, fig. 1. pl. ii.-is employed. It consists of two 
parts, — the boiler, and the head or capital. The boiler, which 
is the part to which the fire is applied, and contains the mate- 
rials, is generally of a cylindrical shape, and may be sunk into 
a furnace, or immersed in a water-bath when the temperature 
requires to be nicely regulated. | The head or capital is a large 
hollow globe, the upper part of which is drawn out into a 
tapering pipe, bent to.a curve or arch, and terminating in the 
serpentine, or worm. ‘These parts are generally made of 
copper; but the worm is along pewter pipe of a decreasing 
diameter, which winds in a’ spiral direction obliquely through 
‘a deep tub filled with cold water. The body, head, and worm 
require to, be luted together; but in general ‘slips of paper 
dipped in. flour paste, or pieces of wet bladder, are sufficient 
for this purpose. In this apparatus, the vapours are raised into 
the head, and thence pass into the worm, in which they are 
condensed, and issue in drops from the lower end of the pipe. 
By degrees the water in the refrigeratory becomes warm,. and 
requires to be renewed : and hence the necessity of the tub being 
furnished with a stop-cock, by which the heated water may be 
drawn off without disturbing the apparatus.- As in this species 
of distillation the vapour ascends before it is condensed, it is 
named distillation per ascensum. | APRA REGS iy 
. In some cases, as in the distillation of some essential oils, 
the vapour instead of passing laterally, or ascending, is forced 
“to descend. ‘To produce this effect, a plate of tinned iron is 
fixed within any convenient vessel, so as to leave a space: beneath 
it; and the materials to be distilled being laid upon this, they 
vare.covered by another plate accurately fitted to the sides of 
the vessel, and strong enough to support the fuel which is burnt 
upon.it. . By this means, the volatilized matter of the materials 
under the fire is forced into the lower cavity of the vessel, and 
there condensed. ‘This mode of distilling is denominated distil- 
dation per descensum. ge ey a 
In many processes, a large proportion of the vapour which , 
is extricated is incondensable; and unless there were some 
means by which these could escape, the apparatus would be 
burst in pieces. To prevent accidents, therefore, a small-hole 
was generally left, either in the joinings of the vessels, or in 
the receiver, which could be kept shut, and occasionally opened 
when the quantity of confined vapour was supposed to be such 
as might endanger the rupture of the vessels, - By this con- 
‘trivance, however, much condensable vapour escaped, and a 
large proportion of the products of the distillation was neces- 
sarily lost. This defect. of the old apparatus was firt attempted 
to. be remedied by Glauber, whose hints were improved by 
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Woulfe, the inventor of the apparatus now commonly em 
ployed. It consists of a retort, yenerally tubulated, in which 
the materials are heated; a receiver, to detain any part of 
the product which is condensable by cold; and a bent tube, 
proceeding from the receiver to the bottom of a bottle; with 
two apertures, and about half full of water. Several bottles, 
however, are generally employed; and these, being placed 
side by side, are connected with each other by means of bent 
tubes, one limb of each proceeding from the top of the bottle 
immediately preceding, and the other plunging to the bottom 
of the liquid of the bottle next in order. The joinings of 
the apparatus are all made air-tight, except the opening of 
the last bottle furthest from the retort, so that any’vapour 
which escapes must have passed through the liquid in the 
whole series of bottles, and left all its condensable matter 
before it can escape. One inconvenience, however, attends 
this apparatus when it contains no other parts than the above; 
which is, that after the distillation, as the retort cools, a 
vacuum is produced in it and the first receiver, which induces 
a suction or absorption from the other receivers through the 
bent tubes, and a retrograde motion of the liquid contained in 
them takes place through the whole apparatus; so that the 
products are mixed,—unless the operator is on the watch, to 
separate the retort and receiver, the moment the liquor begins 
to rise in the bent tube between the receiver and the first bottle. 
The best contrivance for remedying this defect is the tube of . 
safety, invented by Welter, and represented in plate v. fig. 1. 
It is a bent tube with a bulb blown in that part of it which 
lies between the upper and lower flexure; and a small funnel 
at the top. This tube is sometimes used as a stopper to the 
tubulure of the retort, or to a separate opening in the receiver 
or, as is represented in the plate, it is cemented into the tube 
passing from the receiver to the first bottle. When it is to be 
used, a little mercury is dropped into the funnel, so as to 
occupy the space of the tube which lies between the two lower 
flexures. The mercury excludes the external air during the 
distillation ; but as soon as the vacuum is formed by the cool- 
ing of the vessels, the mercury is forced by the pressure of the 
atmosphere into the bulb; and not being in sufficient quantity 
to fill it, the external air passes by it in the bulb, and rushes 
into the apparatus; by which means the vacuum is filled up, _ 
and the absorption of the liquid prevented. = 

In chemical operations, when the gases which are separated 
during any process are to be preserved, the pneumatic trough, 
fig. 1. pl. v. is attached to Woulfe’s apparatus. “The con- 
struction of the trough differs according to the nature of the 
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fluid with which it is to be filled. Jf water be employed, the © 
trough ‘may be made of stone ware, or of tinned iron well 
japanned, and of an oblong or a circular shape. It may be 
about 18 inches long, 14 broad, and 8 inches deep; with a 
shelf of the same materials, which should extend entirely across 
the trough, and have two small holes in it to convey the gas 
into inverted jars set upon it; and two larger holes to receive 
two bottle supporters. This trough should be nearly filled 
with water, and the jars intended to hold the..gas should-be 
also filled with the same liquid, and inverted; so'that when 
placed upon the shelf, the water in the trough may ascend 
about half an inch up their sides, which enables them to retain. 
either water or gas. Ifmercury be employed, which is essential 
when the gases to be extricated are absorbable by water, the 
trough may be made of some hard wood, as mahogany, or of 
marble... It is not required to be so large as the trough for 
water, and one part only need be sunk: the shelf should be on 
each side of this part which is called the well; and it is useful 
to have an iron or brass stem supporting a semicircular clip 
- fastened. into the substance of the trough, to support the jar 
when it. is filled with mercury and inyerted. By this apparatus 
any gases given out during distillation may be collected and 
preserved; but this isa circumstance in pharmaceutical oper-. 
ations which is attended to more with the view of guarding the: 
operator against the effect of noxious gases, than of preserving” 
gases for examination. ee eles get pe a 
Rectification is the repeated distillation of any product ob-. 
tained by distillation, when it is not. perfectly pure. . ‘This: 
second operation is carried on at a lower temperature, so that. 
the more volatile parts only are raised, and pass over into the 
receiver, leaving the impurities behind. When the fluid is 
simply rendered stronger, as in the case of alcohol, by bring-. 
ing over the spirit, and leaving behind the superfluous water, 
the operation is named dephlegmation or concentration. When. 
the liquid is distilled off from any substance, the process is. 
called abstraction ; and. cohobation, if the product be redistilled” 
from the same materials, or from a fresh parcel of the same- 
materials, : ee . = aa 
_ Sublimation is a species of. distillation, in which the pro-. 
duct of the volatilization is condensed in a solid form; but as. 
this condensation takes place at a higher temperature than. 
that of watery vapour, a much more simple apparatus is re-" 
quired. The process is conducted sometimes in. a ‘crucible, . 
with a cone of paper or another crucible inverted over it, in. 
which the product is condensed ; and as in this case it is light 
and spongy, it was formerly as ahah “For other 
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matters which are less walatile a cucurbit and capital, or 2 
flask, or phial, are employed, and sunk, about two-thirds in 2: 
sand-bath. The product in these cases is generally solid, and: 
is denominated a sublimate. 0 


2. Of the operations by which chemical changes are produced 
an the forms of bodies by the action of water. 


When. a solid body is thrown into a liquid and disappears, 
the transparency of the liquid remaining the same, the process’ 
is named solution ; or solution is that operation by which the 
aggregation of a solid is overcome by a liquid, and a compound 
produced which retains the fluid form, is transparent, and per- 
fectly homogeneous. ‘The liquid is generally supposed to be 
the substance exerting the active power, and has therefore been 
called the solvent or mensiruum : it separates the particles of the 
solid or solvend from each other, and permanently suspends 
them by the state of combination into which they enter; but 
the attraction, as was before stated, is reciprocal, both as it 
regards the solid and the fluid. In general, the solution of 
every solid in a liquid can be effected in a certain quantity only, 
or is limited; and when it is carried to its ultimate point, the 
liquid is said to be saturated. The solvent power, however, 
is not always limited; there being some instances in which a 
solid dissolves in a liquid in any proportion: thus gum and 
sugar dissolve in water in every proportion. The solvent 
power of a fluid diminishes as it approaches to saturation, and 
the solution consequently goes on more slowly; but by raising 
the temperature, it proceeds again more rapidly, and a much 
larger portion of the solid is taken up than could have been’ 
dissolved at a lower temperature. ‘This effect of temperature, 
however, does not take place in every instance; muriate of 
soda, for example, and some other salts, being dissolved in 
nearly as great quantity, by cold as by hot water. _When an 
increase of temperature increases the solubility of bodies, a 
portion of the solid, taken up by a heated liquid, is retained in 
combination as long as the Increased temperature exists, but 
separates again as the solution is cooled down to the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere, or lower; and when this is properly 
conducted, salts are obtained in regular forms, or crystallization 
HE CDS A at Sica Ml tts oie Sank idasiahs : my 

Although a liquid be saturated with one solid, yet it may 
be still capable of dissolving a portion of another, and even of 
a third when saturated with the second; until it be combined 
with, or hold in solution, three, four, or five different bodiés 
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at the same time. °The liquid; indeed, inthis case does not 
dissolve so large a portion of any of the substances; but some- 
times, . frora the-mutualvaffinities which*the Subbstanves exert, 
the whole provortion of solid matter dissolved is ‘very much 
increased. 

The solution of saline bodies in water requires no particular 
apparatus ; ; as it can be conducted equally: well in phials, of 
jars, or basins, “provided the materials of which they are com= 
posed, be such as can resist the action of the solvend. 

Lixiviation is a term-applied to solution when the saline 
body consists of both solable and insoluble ‘ingredients.’ On 
a great scale it is generally performed in large tubs, or vats, 
having a hole near the bottom containing a wooden spigot 
and faucet. A layer of straw is placed at the bottom of the 
tub, over which the substance is spread, and covered by a 
cloth; after which hot or cold water, according as the salt is 
_ more or less soluble, is poured on. The water, which soon 
takes up some of the soluble parts of the saline body, is after 
a little while drawn off by the spigot ; and a fresh ‘portion is 
successively added and drawn off until the whole of the soluble 
matter be dissolved. ‘The straw in this operation acts as a 
filter ; and the cloth prevents the water from making a hollow 
in the ingredients when it is poured on, by which it might 
escape without acting on the whole of the ingredients. © ~ 
_ In smaller oper ations lixiviation may be conducted in’ glass 
matrasses, and the dey, which is the name given to the i im- 
pregnated liquor, filtered through paper in a glass funnel. 

Maceration is that operation by which the soluble parts of 
substances, chiefly of a vegetable nature, are obtained in solu- 
tion by keeping them immersed in cold water for a sufficient 
length of time. It is frequently employed as a preparation for 
infusion and decoction, which are always rendered more effec- 
tive by the previous maceration of the materials.” : 

Digestion is an operation similar to maceration, but the 
power of the fluid is aided by a gentle degree of heat. It is 
usually performed in a glass matrass, and the evaporation of 
the liquid impeded by stopping the mouth of the matrass slightly, 
with a plug of tow, or tying over it a piece of wet bladder-per- 
forated with small holes. When the menstruum is valuable, 
as alcohol, for instance, another matrass, with a smaller mouth, 
may be inverted over the former, and the joinings secured by 
a piece of wet bladder; or, what is perhaps preferable, 'a long 
open glass tube may bé luted to the mouth of the matrass con- 
taining the materials. By these means, any part of the liquor 
which is resolved into steam by: the heat; “is condensed, and 
conveyed back upon the cme ‘The matrass may be heated 
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either by a common fire, a water-bath, or a sand-bath; and 
when either of the latter are used, it sharald not be sunk deeper 
in the water, or the sand, than the portion that is filled... The 
process has been denominated circulation, when the condensed 
pr ew are returned upon the ingredients. 

Infusion is intended principally to extract the volatile and 
aromatic principles of vegetable substances, which would be 
dissipated by digestion or decoction; and also those parts of 
vegetables which are more readily soluble in water, as gum, 
sugar, extract, tannin, the salts, and part of the resin, from 
the insoluble parts, ‘The water is poured boiling hot on the 
materials, sliced, or reduced to a coarse powder, and kept in a 
closely covered vessel until they are cold; when the infusion 
or liquor is decanted off for use.. The best infusion-pots are 
of a globular form in the body, with the neck cylindrical, and 
having a very large lip or spout furnished with a grate, which 
should incline inwards towards the top, so as to retain the 
ingredients in decanting off the infusion. Infusions. differ 
according to the length of time the water has stood on the 
materials, and the heat used. In some instances agitation is 
necessary. Infusions may, be made in the cold ; and. these are 
in general more grateful, although weaker. _ 

Decoction, or boiling, is intended to answer the same > pur= 
poses as infusion; but in a more extended degree. ‘The sol- 
vent. power of the menstruum is increased by the degree of 
heat: hence the liquor is deeper coloured, and more loaded 
with the soluble principles of the vegetable. It is employed 
with advantage to extract the mucilaginous parts of plants, 
their bitterness, and several other of: the vegetable principles. 
It is generally performed in slightly covered vessels; but 
when the menstruum is valuable, as alcohol for instance, the 
common: still is used, in the body of which the decoction is 
prepared, while the vapours ps would otherwise econ are 
condensed and preserved. 

_Decoction, however, is often a prejudicial mode of prepar- 
ation, particularly for those vegetables the virtues of which de- 
pend wholly or in part on the essential oil, or other volatile 
principles they contain; and even some fixed principles, such 
as. extractive, are injured by it. Thus, cinchona bark is 
rendered nearly inert by long decoction, particularly if atmo- 
spheric air be freely admitted ; for in these instances the extrac- 
tive is.oxygenized, and: becomes insoluble, 

_ Extraction is the result of either infusion or decoulion's if 
the liquor obtained by either of those processes be subjected 
to evaporation, the watery part is dissipated, and the part ex- 
tracted nk them is obtained in the solid form, and denominated 
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an extract. The samé objections may be urged against this 
species of preparation as were stated under Decoction. a), 

All the forms of preparation in which water is. the agent 
may be regarded as various modifications of solution. When 
alcohol or diluted spirits are employed as menstrua, the ingre- 
dients subjected to their action are generally macerated, and 
the filtered fluid, which is the product, is denominated a 
tinctun e. 


3. Changes apadaae by chemical agents. ie 


Under this division we have only to notice Coagulation, 
which is the conversion of a fluid into a solid more or less 
consistent. The means employed for this purpose are increase 
of temperature, or the addition of acids and runnets., The 
effect appears to arise from a new arrangement of particles 
produced by the affinity exerted between the solid particles 
contained in the fluid, and the coagulating substance. 


/ 


be Of the OPERATIONS in which changes are produced by the 
chemical action of one set of bodies ‘upon each other. 


Decomposition, which is the separation of bodies that were 
chemically combined, is produced in some cases by heat, or 
the introduction of caloric into a body in sufficient quantity to 
separate the particles from. each other to a distance beyond the 
sphere of the attraction of affinity which held them in com- 
bination; but in the ereater number of instances it is the 
result of a superior affinity, which, unless modified by bulk and 
other circumstances, breaks the weaker affinity that holds the 
principles of the substance about to! be Sect in union, 
and produces new compounds. 

. In pharmacentical operations decomposition fr equently oc- 
curs ; ; and it is-of the utmost importance, im extemporaneous 
prescription, to be Aequaititiid with the circumstances which 
occasion it. . 

Dissolution is the Apaaaon given to cases of solution: 
accompanied with decomposition, or some alteration in the 
nature of the dissolved body. In general, the dissolution of'a 
body is attended with considerable effervescence, owing to the 
extrication of gases; and therefore the operation requires to 
be performed in capacious vessels, to pe the tok of the 
materials. 

Precipitation is an operation. also. in which decomposition 
takes place, a solid substance being thrown down from a liquid 
in which it was held in eek i by the chemical action of 
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another body which is added to it. The substance. employed 
‘to produce the precipitation is denominated the precipitant ; 
the substance which is separated by its action, the precipitate. 
Thus, if into a solution of sulphate of magnesia a solution of . 
soda be dropped, the :magnesia separates from the sulphurie 
acid, falls to the bottom, and forms the precipitate; whilé - 
the alkali, which is the precipitant, combining with the acid, thus 
set free, remains in solution in the state of sulphate of yoda: 
Sometimes, the precipitate is separated by the precipitant having 
a greater affinity for the liquid, and thence weakening its attrac- 
tion to the substance which it held in solution. Alcohol, for 
example, when added to a saturated solution of sulphate of mag~ 
nesia, precipitates the salt in-a crystallized form, and combines 
- with the separated water. At other times the precipitate is an 
insoluble compound formed by the union of the added sub- 
stance with that which was previously held in solution ; as, 
when a solution of barytes is added to a solution of sulphuri ic 
acid, sulphate of barytes is formed and precipitated. The 
mixture of a solution of a compound salt with the solution of 
another compound salt may produce a precipitate which is an 
insoluble compound, while’a new soluble compound is formed 
at the same time and remains in solution; in which case the 
decomposition is produced by double elective attraction: thus, 
if a solution of superacetate of lead be added to a solution of 
sulphate of zinc, the oxide of lead leaves the acetic acid, and 
combining with the sulphuric, forms sulphate of lead, which is 
insoluble and falls to the bottom ; while acetate of zine, formed. 
by the union of the oxide of zinc ‘with the acetic acid, remains 
in solution. © 

When the precipitate is < the chief object of the process, it » 
is necessary to wash it after it is separated by filtration. ‘This 
operation requires little attention when the substance thrown 
down is insoluble in water; but when it is in some degree so- 
luble, attention is required to prevent the loss which might 
result from the use of too much water. 

The best precipitating vessel is a very tall glass j jar narrower 
at the bottom than at the mouth, so that the precipitate may 
readily collect by subsidence, and’ the supernatant liquor be 
decanted off with more ease, fig. 7. pl. iii.” 

Precipitation is intended to separate solids from solutions 
in which they are contained; to produce new combinations, 
which cannot readily be formed by the direct union of their 
constituents ; and to purify solutions from precipitable. im- 
purities, A knowledge of those substances which produce 
precipitation is also of much importance, in extemporaneous 
PIsrRHORy, to. prevent the virtues of remedies from. being 
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destroveil by improper combinations. The following Tables. 
of Precipitants are extracted from those drawn up by Dr. 


Thomson.? 


1. ALKALIES. Precrerrants. 
Potash - - - = Tartaric acid, supertartiates. 
ey amOdaart= Lei = 0, 
mmonia.- - - Fixed alkalies.? 
2. ALKALINE Eakrus. : 
Barytes - - - -= Sulphuric acid, sulphates. 
Lime- - -.- = Oxalic acid, oxalates. 
Magnesia = = - Phosphoric: acid, phoapliste of soda. 3 
3. Eartus Proper. 
_ Alumina- .- -  - Ammonia, hydrosulpburet of Geet 
4, Merratztic Oxipss. 
Silver - - - = Muriate of soda. 
Mercury - - - Mauriate of soda. 
Copper - - - - Iron. 
fron - - - -. = Succinate of soda, benzoate of soda. — 
_Lead- - - - - Sulphate of soda. 
_,Zinc - - - = » 0, alkaline carbonates? 
Antimony - - - Water, hydhronuipharet ok potash. 
Arsenic - - - - Nitrate of lead. 
5. AcIDs. | 
Sulphuric .- - = Muriate of Baryeii 
Carbonic. - -  - Muriate of an alkaline earth, 
Boracic - - - = aad sing 
Nitric - - - -0. 
Acetic - - - -0. . 
Benzoic - - - - Muriatic acid. 
Succinic- - - = Sulphate of iron. 
Oxalic - - - - Muriate of lime. ah: 9 eae 
Tartaric- -  -  - Potash. pO ds PE ER ae 
Citric - - - - Acetate of lime. i 


In some cases, when decomposition is effected by the addli- = 
_ tion of another substance, the separated body is not precipi- 

tated, but rises to the surface, and is thence denominated a 
cream: thus, by the addition of any acid to a solution of soap, 
the alkali unites with the acid, while the oil is seperated ‘oa 
swims on the surface of the liquor. 


Crsystallenatinny although it can shaxcely be regarded as é 


<3 Systemof Ghemiste y, ath edit. iii, 664—671. 
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2 In strict language, no precipitation takes place, but the fixed aliclics pias to so- 
lutions containing ammonia render it perceptible by its odour. 
. 3 The precipitation of magnesia in this case is not direct; but to effet it a-solution 
of carbonate of ammonia must first be added. to the solution of magnesia; -no precipitate 
will appear, but on adding phosphate of soda it falls down ip an insoluble state, in com- 
bination with the phosphorie’aeid, Dr. Wollaston suggested this method. 
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species: of precipitation, yet is ‘very nearly allied to it. We 
have already noticed the theory of the operation, and therefore 
it only remains to mention in this place the modes in which 
it is effected for pharmaceutical purposes. BAS ce 

For the crystallization of any substance, it is necessary that 
it should be in a state of fluidity, either by the agency of ca- 
loric or that of water. » ile boxieeoriensens iad tad 

Metals and other bodies, which are capable of being fused, 
crystallize if they be’ allowed to cool very- slowly, and are left at 
the same time in a state of rest: but’ this species of crystalliza- 
tion: is never required for pharmaceutical purposes. 

Salts are obtained in a crystalline form bya proper manage- 
ment of their watery solutions. When the salt to be erystal- 
lized is considerably more soluble in hot than in cold water, it is 
only necessary to saturate hot-water with the salt, and set it 
aside to cool; but this must’ be slowly effected,-by covering the 
vessel with a cloth to prevent the access of cold-air; and the 
too rapid consequent formation of a pellicle, which would pro- 
duce an irregular mass, instead ‘of well formed distinct crystals. 
Crystals thus formed generally contain a considerable propor- 
tion of water of crystallization... When the salt is not more 
soluble in hot than in cold water, crystals are obtained. by 
evaporating the solution while hot, until a pellicle forms on its 
surface, when it is set aside to cool, during- which the crystals 
form ; and-after they are separated the evaporation is:repeated, 
and another crop obtained, till by a succession: of evaporations. 
the greater part of the salt contained in the solution is sepa- 
rated in the crystalline state. . = hoe eS ors RS 

The following method of. obtaining very large- and regular 
crystals has been pointed out by M.Leblanc.? ‘The solution 
is first evaporated to such a consistency that it shall crystallize 
on cooling: when it is cold, the liquor is poured off from. the 
mass of crystals which generally form at the bottom, and is 
put into: a flat-bottomed vessel. In this, solitary crystals gra- 
dually. form, the largest of which are to be picked out and 
placed in another, flat-bottomed vessel at some: distance from 
each other, and a quantity of liquid, obtained in the same way 
by. evaporating .a solution af; the salt till it crystallizes on 
cooling, poured over them... The position of each crystal. is 
now. to, be altered once,a-day by means of a glass rod; for, when 
not turned, the face-on-which-the-erystal rests receives no~ 
increase of size. When they have gained considerably in 
magnitude the most regular are to be selected, and each of 
them put separately into a vessel filled. with the same liquid, 
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and turned as already described several times a day, until they 
attain the largest size which the species of crystal under treat- 
ment is capable of acquiring. It is, however, necessary to ob- 
serve, that if the crystals be allowed to remain too long in one 
portion of the solution, the quantity of salt it contains becomes 
so much diminished, that the liquid re-acts upon the crystal, 
and partially dissolves it. 

«Ifa crystallizable salt be perfectly pure, the whole of its 
solution may be crystallized; but if two or more salts exist in 
the same solution, after crystals have been obtained by several 
successive evaporations and coolings, the remaining’ portion 
of the fluid, although saturated with saline matter, yet refuses 
to cr -ystallize, and is then denominated mother water. © ~~ \ 

The vessels best adapted for crystallization are large flat 
dishes of Wedgewood’s ware, such as have been already de- 
scribed as proper for the evaporation of liquids. When the 
crystallization is to be conducted slowly in the heat of the atmo- 
sphere, with the free access of air, deeper vessels are required, 
that there may be a considerable body of liquid; by which 
means crystals of considerable size and very regular in figure 
are procured. 

‘Crystallization is intended to obtain crystallizable sub- 
stances in a pure state; and to separate them from each 
other by taking advantage, of their wecrent ieee at ar 
fereuh temperatures. ee 


and 


} FERMENTATIONS. 

‘The Roristicuenes of vegetable matter, when aaeanecad froin 
the: ‘living plant, and placed under certain circumstances, act 
upon each other, and a spontaneous decomposition takes place 
even at the ordinary temperature of the atmosphere. This 
process has been denominated fermentation by chemists, on 

account of the intestine motion with which it is accompanied : 
~sand as its phenomena and results vary according to the na- 
ture of the vegetable matter subjected to it, and the circum- 
stances under which it occurs, the general process is divided 
into three species easily distinguished from each other. The 
ist is named the vinous fermentation — of which the products 
are wine, beer, and other vinous fluids : the 2d, the acetous fer- 
mentation, which produces acetic acid or vinegar: and the 3d, 
the putrefactive fermentation, in which: gases slg are a 
duced, and ammonia... ~ 

Each of these is occasionally artificially prodneed fin phar- 
maceutical. purposes, and. therefore requires to be described. 

Vinous fermentation... All vegetable -substances~ containing 
saccharine matter, and a peculiar glutimous principle analogous 
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to the gluten of wheat, are susceptible of this fermentation. 
For its commencement, however, the presence of water, ex- 
tract, and a small proportion of vegetable acid, with a certain 
increased temperature, is requisite. In juices in which these 
are present, the fermentation is spontaneous; but as yeast con- 
tains the peculiar gluten, and the other principles necessary 
for exciting the vinous fermentation in any sweet vegetable 
juice or decoction, it is frequently used for this purpose in 
the formation of beer and wines. - Soon after yeast is added to 
these substances, or to wort’, or to must”, an intestine motion 
commences in the liquor, its temperature rises, it becomes tur- 
bid, and carbonic acid gas is extricated: but after some time 
the fermentation again gradually subsides, the scum which 
was formed during its continuance rises to the surface, or sinks 
to the bottom; the liquor becomes lighter, and instead of its 
sweet taste has acquired that peculiar taste and flavour which 
is denominated vinous. This process of fermentation is never 
employed in the laboratory for the preparation of vinous. li- 
quors, although these are articles of the materia medica: but 
the cataplasms, which are prepared from carrots and similar 
vegetables mixed with yeast, derive their virtues from the 
vinous fermentation into which they enter, extricating a large 
quantity of carbonic acid gas, which operates as a powerful 
antiseptic. Hae reer ahs 
Acetous fermentation. All liquors prepared by the vinous 
fermentation are susceptible of the acetous when kept exposed 
to the air in a temperature between 70° and 90°. Under these 
circumstances the liquor gradually becomes thick, its tempera- 
ture increases, and filaments are seen moying through it in every 
direction, an intestine motion being excited, accompanied with 
a hissing noise: but as this motion subsides, these filaments 
fall to the bottom or attach themselves to the sides of the 
vessel, the liquor becomes clear and transparent, and has ac- 
quired a very sharp acid taste, —in which state it is denomi- 
nated vinegar, — and contains, besides the acetic acid and 
_ water, which are its principal components, mucus, malic acid, 
supertartrate of potash, and some other. vegetable constituents, 
Pure alcohol, even when diluted with water, is not suscepti- 
ble of this fermentation, but it enters into it when united with 
other fermentable bodies: thence wine and vinous liquors, 
which contain, besides alcohol, sugar, and some mucilaginous 


- © Wort isan aqueous infusion of malt. It cunsists of saccharine matter, starch, 
gluten, tannin, and mucilage. ie " | foes) bee 

~~ ~2" Must is the expressed juice of the grape. It contains water, sugar, a peculiar 

inatter, which changes into gluten by contact with the air, mucilage, supertartrate of 

potash, tartrate of lime, muriate of soda, and sulphate of potash. — 
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and extractive matter, are employed for making vinegar. In 
this process the alcohol is supposed to be decomposed, and 
oxygen absorbed; carbonic acid is formed, but is retained in 
the liquor; and it is probable, as Dr. Murray has suggested, 

that the ferment affords nitrogen, which it is now ascertained, 

enters into the composition of acetic acid.” 

_ Many vegetable infusions and decoctions undergo this fer- 
mentation in warm weather; and hence the necessity of making 
these every day during summer, as by the decomposition 
which takes place, their medicinal virtues are completely de- 
stroyed. 

Putrefactive fermentation. Almost every vegetable sili 

stance, when kept in a moist place, in a temperature not 
under 45° nor above 70°, undergoes spontaneous decomposi- 
tion, its solid structure is completely destroyed, and its ulti- 
mate principles entering into new combinations, escape in the 
gaseous OF aériform state, leaving behind a smali quantity of 
earthy and metallic matter only, which the vegetable body 
contained. 
_ This process, which is denominated the putrefactive fer- 
“mentation, does not absolutely require the contact of air, but 
water in every case appears to be essential. Vegetable bodies, 
. which ‘are very soluble in water, suffer it most readily; the 
surface of the liquor becomes covered with a mould; various 
elastic fluids, in which ammonia and phosphureted hydrogen 
gas are often perceptible, with other matters which produce 
a foetid odour, are extricated, and it is ultimately completely 
decomposed. 

~The knowledge of the circumstances which promote this 
species of spontaneous decomposition points out the necessity 
of preserving vegetable substances in perfectly dry places; and 
when they have a tendency to attract moisture, the exposing 
them in a free current of air to dissipate the humidity oe 
they would otherwise absorb. 


ae? nor the OPERATIONS in which oxidizement is effected ‘ii means 
, of a high temperature. 


The cee of temperature at which these opétationa are 
conducted cannot generally be obtained from a common fire; 
and therefore, before describing the operations themselves, it 
is necessary to notice. the nature of furnaces, which are in- 
struments of the most rt vee use in’ pHEnmaecntiess che- 
mistry. 


Puersiaces differ 3 in construction; aneaedliig to the particular 


1 System of recs t iv, 465. 
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purposes for which they are chiefly intended; but the follow- 
ing essential parts are common to all furnaces. Ist, The body 
or fire-place for holding the fuel and the vessel containing the 
materials to be submitted to the action of heat. 2d, The Rae: 
ney by which the heated air and the smoke escape. 3d, The 
ash-pit, into which the ashes fall, and through holes in the side 
of which fresh air is admitted to the burning fuel. : 
- Ina well-constructed furnace, the whole of the air which 
entets the ash-pit passes through the body of the furnace, and 
supports the combustion, after which the residue being highly 
rarefied passes off by the chimney; on the due height of 
which, and the ‘proper regulation of the access of atmo- 
spheric air from below, the strength of the combustion and 
consequently the heat produced altogether depend. ‘The 
access of the air is generally regulated by registers; which, 
in portable and smaller furnaces, are iron plates pierced with 
many holes of different sizes, which are generally fitted with 
brass stoppers, so that according to the number of holes 
opened, a greater or smaller quantity of air is admitted to the 
burning fuel: The chimney should be narrower than the 
body of the furnace, and of such a length that it can be 
heated throughout by the rarefied air which ascends through 
it; for it is by producing in the chimney a column of air of 
much less specific gravity than a corresponding column of the 
external ait, that fresh air is constantly forced through the body 
of the furnace from below, and a strong draught produced. 
If the chimney be too'short, all the advantage to be derived 
from the above circumstance is not obtained; and if on the 
other hand. it be too long, the air loses its heat before it 
reaches the summit, and impedes to a certain extent the ascent 
of the rarefied air. According to Macquer, when the internal | 
diameter of the furnace is 12 or 15 inches, and that of the 
chimney’8 or 9, its height should be 18 or 20 feet. : 
Of whatever substance furnaces aré made, unless they be 
fixed and built of fire bricks, they should be coated to prevent 
the radiation, and consequent loss of heat; and the best com- 
position for this purpose is clay and sand. It is perhaps better, 
however, first to put a coating of charcoal and clay next to 
the sides of the furnace, as was recommended by Dr. Black; 
“particularly if it be made of plate-iron. The proportions he 
recommended were one part by weight of fine clay and three 
parts of -charcoal; which being reduced to powder, and 
kneaded together with water, the mass is to be divided into 
balls of a moderate size; and these being applied to the sides 
of the furnace, are to be beat strongly with the face of a broad. 
hammer, until a general coating of about one inch and a half 
1] 
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covers the inside of the furnace,, and the cavity assumes an 
elliptical: form. # Pe Nes, HoaN | aT 
The most convenient portable furnace is that which was 
contrived by Dr. Black. It consists of an oval iron case, 
about 22 inches in height, 20 inches in diameter in the length 
of the oval, and 15 inches across; and lined in the body. with 
the coating already described. On the top is fixed an iron 
plate perforated with apertures; one large, intended to receive 
a sand-bath, a still, or similar apparatus ;and the other smaller, 
to which an iron tube, which acts as a chimney, is to be fixed. 
/ At the bottom of the body of the furnace, directly under the 
larger aperture, the grate is fixed; and under it the ash-pit 
receives the body, resting on a strong ring that encircles it, at 
about half an inch deep. The ash-pit is furnished with a 
door which opens on hinges, intended for remoying the ashes ; 
and also a register to regulate the admission of air to the 
burning fuel. ‘The register is a plate of iron perforated with 
six apertures, the size of which increases in a geometrical ratio; 
so that by taking out the plugs with which they are stopped, 
either one or more at a time, the supply of air, and of course 
the heat to be excited, can be regulated with great nicety. 
The fuel is introduced at the top; but there is a door also, 
occasionally, in the side of the body of the furnace, through 
which fuel can be supplied during the conducting of any pro- 
cess; although, unless it be made to shut very close, this door, 
is a disadvantage, as it prevents the admission of the air from 
being so precisely regulated. This furnace may be used for a 
great variety of operations, and maybe fitted with a dome 
for the purpose of throwing down the flame when. it:is. to .be 
used for fusing metals. athelit g 
For small operations, and when a great heat is not required, 
a furnace may be constructed by simply inverting .a large 
black-lead or. a Hessian crucible over, another which is. per- 
forated at the lower part, and is fitted with a moveable grate 
for supporting the fuel; or a sufficient heat for a great variety, 
of small operations may be, obtained from a lamp, on. the prin- 
ciple of Argand’s, with a double concentric wick, and, haying 
Xings attached to a brass rod on. which they slide, for support- 
ing the retort or matrass at any, height above the flame, | 
With regard to fuels, the best are undoubtedly charcoal and 
coak, or a mixture of these. The advantages of. charcoal are 
its kindling readily, burning with a strong clearheat in a 
small draught, without,.running into slag, choking the grate, 
or melting the walls of. the furnace; and. owing to its con- 
taining only matter which is extremely combustible,. the flues 
er chimneys never collect soot or “other fowlnesses, The 
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chief objection to charcoal is its great expense. Coak is muchi 
less. expensive; but as it contains a mixture of earths and 
metallic. oxides, it is apt in an intense heat to run together 
imto.a tough cohesive slag, which adheres to the walls of the 
furnace, and to the sides-of crucibles, choking up the grate, 
and.of course preventing the proper draught for carrying on 
the combustion. These disadvantages, however, are remedied 
by mixing it with an equal bulk of charcoal; and these united 
form the best fuel when an intense heat is required. — 


. The pharmaceutical operations (usually performed in fur 

ylaces) are — . . : 
Fusion. 
Evaporation. 
Distillation. 
Sublimation. | 
The oxidizement of metals. | 

. The deoxidizement or reduction of metals. 
_. The four first of these have been already described. 


~ Oxidizement of metals. 'This term signifies that process 
by which metals are converted into oxides, by absorbing oxy- 
gen from the air, when exposed to a certain degree of heat. 
The disengagement of the caloric and light which oxygen gas 
contains, by the solidification of the oxygen in the oxide, ‘is 
scarcely perceptible when the operation is conducted in atmo- 
spherical air; but if the oxidizement takes place in oxygen 
gas, it is rapidly effected, and caloric and light are very evi- 
dently extricated. ‘This mode, however, of oxidizing metals 
is employed in small experiments only; but in all the pro- 
cesses of the laboratory for procuring oxides by the aid of 
heat, common air yields the oxygen. ‘The metal, if it be not 
volatile at the temperature required for its oxidizement, is ex- 
posed to the heat of the furnace in a flat dish of baked clay 
ealled a roasting test, and frequently stirred to present fresh 
surfaces to the air: but, if the metal be easily volatilized, as 
is the case with zinc, it is thrown by pieces, at separate inter- 
vals, into a deep crucible, so placed as to admit the air and 
allow of the additions being made. If mercury be the metal 
operated on, it is generally put into a flat-bottomed matrass 
with a very tall narrow neck, the mouth of which is left open, 
and which is placed in a sand-bath, and kept at a degree of 
heat nearly equal to the boiling point of the mercury, for seve- 
ral days; but it is perhaps better to use a retort with the 
bottom flattened, and the neck only slightly bent, that the 
globules of mercurial vapour may be condensed, and the metal 
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fall. back into the'vessel.* — In’this process the atmospheric air- 
furnishes the oxygen, which readily combines with the volati- 
lized mercury, while the form of the‘apparatus is intended to’ 
permit a'renewal of it constantly to take place, without allow~ 
ing the escape of the mercurial vapour. 
 Deowidizement of metals, or their reduction, is that process: 
in which the oxygen of a metallic oxide is separated, and the 
metal recovers its metallic form and properties. It is seldom 
performed on a large scale in pharmacy; but in cases of me- 
tallic oxides having been taken into the stomach, and proving 
fatal, it is of importance, in ascertaining their nature, to be 
able to reduce them to the metallic state by means of the blow- 
pipe and lamp; an apparatus by which minute substances 
may be almost instantaneously heated to a great degree, and 
their natures discovered with much accuracy. ; 
The most common blow-pipe is a tube of brass or iron, 
bent near one of its extremities, and drawn out sufficiently fine 
to keep up a constant stream of air when it is blown into by 
the mouth applied to the opposite end. ‘This form of blow- 
pipe is liable to.one inconvenience,, from the condensation of 
the moisture of the breath, in the course of blowing; to re- 
medy which, a hollow ball or bulb is made near the small end. 
of the pipe; and to render it more portable,’ this is divided 
through themiddle, and fitted with a screw so as to be put 
together when used. Small separate jet pipes, or caps, are 
frequently adapted to slip on the small extremity of the blow- 
pipe, by which means any size of bore may be had recourse 
to, as a larger and more moderate, or a smaller and more in- 
tense flame is required. The flame for blowing through is best 
obtained from a wax. or, tallow candle with a very large wick, 
which must be kept moderately short by snuffing it frequently, 
and it must also be turned a little aside from the pipe. 
In using this apparatus with advantage and ease, a_ little 
practice is necessary. As the flame is often required to be 
kept up for several minutes, the respiration must be carried 
on through the nostrils without interruption, and the stress 
of blowing performed merely by the compression of the cheeks. 
upon the air held in the mouth. In subjecting any substance 
to.experiment, it is to be placed either on a piece of charcoal, 
or in a platina spoon. ~ When charcoal is employed, .a large, 
compact well-burnt piece should be chosen, and a small shal- 
low hole scooped in it for receiving the substance to be heated. 
The flame of the candle or lamp is then to be directed upon 
this by means of the blow-pipe. The ‘charcoal soon kindles 


¥ Higgins’s Minutes, Aikin’s Dictionary, ii. 75, 
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round the hole, which is gradually enlarged; and the heat 
being thereby augmented and kept up uniformly round the 
substance, the charcoal aids by its chemical effect the reduc- 
tion of it if an oxide, or its deoxidizement if a fixed acid. 
Carbonate of lead thus treated is converted into a globule of 
_™etallic lead; and the phosphates are partially reduced to 

phosphurets, arte in 

In many operations, much inconvenience arises in using tlie 
common blow-pipe from both the hands of the operator being 
engaged ; and therefore a double pair of bellows, which is fixed 
below the table, and worked by the foot of the artist, has been 
invented for giving the blast. Means have also been con- 
trived for er the blast by a stream of oxygen gas, or 
of mixed gases, as of oxygen and hydrogen, which excite a 
much more intense heat than can be produced: by any other 
method.’ A very ingenious blow-pipe is that of Mr. Paul of 
Geneva, in which the flame is produced by vapour of alcohol. 
See fig. 6. pl. iii. bof aig 


COATINGS, CEMENTS, AND LUTES. 


In many chemical operations, although the nature of the 

substances require that glass vessels be used, yet, from the 
degree of heat to which they are exposed, these must be pro- 
tected on the outside bya coating; and in all operations where 
the products are in any degree volatile, it is of importance that 
the joinings of the parts of the apparatus should be perfectly 
secured: hence’ the necessity of coatings and lutes: and ce- 
ments are requisite for repairing flaws and cracks. 
- Coatings are applied to the insides of furnaces to prevent 
the too quick dissipation of the heat, and also to protect the 
iron and materials of which the furnace is made from being 
destroyed by the action of the fire. The coating used by 
Doctor Black has been already described; but another nearly 
as good may be formed, by coarsely grinding fragments of 
pottery, and mixing the powder with moist clay in sufficient 
quantity to allow it to be moulded when wet. ‘To render it 
more tenacious, some fibrous matter is generally added to the 
mixture, such as chopped cow-dung; the proportion of which, 
as recommended by Baumé, may be one ounce to every five 
ounces of the mixture. This is to be applied in the manner 
already described. OW 18 

The same kind of coating may be used for glass vessels which 


_ 1 For deseriptions of a blow-pipe invented by Mr. Newman, ‘for this purpose, and: 
improved by Dr. Clarke and others, see Journ. of Science and the Arts, vol. ii, p. 104. 
Annals of Philosophy, vol, viii». passim, London Med, Repository, vol. vie p. 376. 
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are to be exposed to:a red: heat. The following is the mode of | 
applying it. After kneading’ the coating material, so as to 
render it very plastic, let it be spread out on a flat table; and 
lay the bottom of the retort in the middle of the-mass;’ then 
turn up the edges of the cake, so as to bring it round the whole 
of the vessel, pressing it down in every part with the fingers till — 
it applies uniformly and closely. The material may also be ap-- 
plied in the state of thick. cream, by dipping the retort repeat- 
edly into it; drying it after each immersion by turning it before 
the fire. The different layers of coating may be thus laid: on 
very equally, from the thickness of 1 to Lan inch; so as tomake 
the retort like a strong earthen retort glazed in the inside; 
and as the coating agglutinates in a full red-heat,it will form an 
impenetrable covering which cannot bedetached from the glass. 

Cements and Lutes areformed of the same materials. Theyare 
generally composed of unctuous or resinous substances; muci- 
Jaginous or gelatinous substances; or of clay, lime, and similar 
materials capable of resisting a high degree of heat. 

a, Unctuous and resinous Lutes. — These should be viscid, 
plastic, compact, and possess the power of resisting acrid 
vapours. ‘The following are the best of this class. 
1, Melt eight parts of bees-wax with one of turpentine, ‘and. 
according as it is required to be more or less consistent or 

_ pliable, add different proportions of any resinous sub-. . 

stance. ‘This lute adheres very closely to the glass, is not 
easily penetrated by acrid vapours, and is very manage- 
able. It cannot bear a heat higher than 140°,* 

2. Dissolve spermaceti, and when melted, while it is hot, 

throw into it bits of caoutchouc. This is an excellent 

' lute where much heat is not required to be employed. 
__-$,.'Take pure, dry, unbaked clay finely powdered, beat it 
_ for several hours with a heavy iron pestle in a brass mortar, 
dropping in slowly some boiled linseed. oil; or, some am- 
_ ber varnish, prepared by melting yellow amber in an iron 
ladle, and mixing it with linseed oil. This lute can sustain 
_a considerable degree of heat, is impenetrable by acids and 
___ pirituous liquors, and adheres very strongly to metallic or 
_ glass vessels previously rendered perfectly dry. | As it 
softens in some degree, however, by heat, it is necessary 
to surround the luting with pieces of wet bladder, and to 
secure the whole by packthread firmly tied round both 
above and below the joint." ‘This lute improves by age. 

It should be kept in a covered pan in a cool cellar. 

_. 4. Glazier’s putty, which is a composition of chalk and dry- 

ing linseed oil, resembles very much the above lute in its 
qualities, and may be used as a substitute for it. 


Dn 


t Lavoisier, 
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5. Take four parts of. common resin, one of yellow wax, and 
one part of fine brick-dust; melt the two former together, 
» and when they are melted stir in the brick-dust. ‘This lute 
adheres with great firmness, and fornis also a good cement 

|.» for stopping cracks in glass vessels. 

6. Six parts ofclay, one part of iron dings: and enough 
_of linseed oil to form them into a paste, make a good ce- 
ment for stopping cracks in iron vessels intended to be 
strongly heated. 

7. The following cement is nate ys ee joining to- 
gether glass or steel. Take of mastich five or six bits as 
big as peas, and dissolve them in as much alcohol as will 
render them liquid. In another vessel dissolve:as much 
isinglass (previously soaked in water) in brandy or rum as 
will make two fluid ounces of a strong glue; warm it, 
and incorporate with it by rubbing, two or three small bits ~ 
of galbanum or ammoniacum, and the mastich solution. 
Preserve the mixture in a well-stopped bottle, and gently 
warm it before.use.” * 

b. Mucilaginous and gelatinous Lutes are adapted only for oper- 
ations which’do. not require a high temperature, and in 
which very, acrid. vapours are not extricated. ‘They are 
easily applied, are sufficiently adhesive, and can be readily 
removed, by simply moistening them with water. 

1. Under this head. may he mentioned the simple applica- 
tion of moistened bladder. To render it very adhesive, it 
should be soaked in tepid. water, until it feels clammy 
to the touch; after which it contracts considerably as 
it dries,-and apthered with a sufficient degree of force. 

. 2. Linseed meal kneaded up with water to a sufficient consist- 
ence, and applied pretty thick over the joiningsof the vessels, 
or almond meal treated in the same manner, form very con- 
venicntlutes, which dry and becomefirm in averyshorttime. 

3. Flour paste spread upon’ slips of moistened, paper forms 
a sufficiently good lute for many purposes. © — * 

4, Smear slips of linen on both sides. with: white of egg, 
then apply these neatly to the joinings of the vessels, and 

_when applied shake loosely over them some finely pow- 
dered quicklime. _ This lute dries very quickly, is ex~ 
tremely hard, ery cohesive, impervious to water, and 
impenetrable. by most kinds of vapours. 

5. Mix powdered plaster of Paris with white of egg, milk, 
glue, starch, or any mucilage, and apply it immediately. 

6. Mix together equal parts of clay and es with about 
one-third of. flour and white of egg. 


3’ Atkin’s Deceare of sant 
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- white of ego.” : stoq~ 

All the cements containing lime and gelatinous substances 
become so very hard that they cannot be separated from Glass 
vessels without the aid ofa sharp knife and some force; and, 
therefore, they can scarcely be applied to very thin vessels. They 
will not confine very corrosive acid vapours for a great length 
of time; but areexcellent lutes for preserving a complicated ap- 
paratus steadily united and air-tight; and they will bear nearly a 
red heat. They are also themost useful kind of cement for apply- 

_ing toany accidental crack or failure of a lute already on, although 

‘a stream of vapour may be bursting through at the time." 

c. Earthy Lutes are intended for operations which require a 
high temperature. The following are the best of this class. 

1. Mix burnt gypsum, in powder, with water to the con- 
sistence of a'thick cream, and apply it immediately. This 

forms’ a lute which sets''as soon as it is'applied, and is 

«firm; but‘a slight blow will easily crack it. 

2. Dissolve one ounce of borax in half ‘a pint of boiling 
water, and add as much slacked lime ‘as’ will make 
a paste. By using a smaller portion of lime, this lute 
forms an excellent glazing for earthen-ware retorts, over 
which it should be spread with a‘brush; but when dry, a 
coating of slacked lime and linseed oil; beaten till the 

- mixture is plastic, should be laid over the whole of the lute. 

3. A very valuable fire lute may be made of about one part 

of glass of borax, five parts of brick-dust, and five parts 

' clay, finely powdered together, and mixed with a little 
water when used. ° ‘ 

4. The same composition which has been already described 
as a proper coating for the inside of furnaces, is also an 
excellent earthy lute. 

If the beak of a retort: be too small-to fit accurately to the: 
neck of a receiver, the vacancy should be filled up, by intro- 
ducing short pieces of soft wood or of cork; and if the dispropor- 
tion be very considerable, a cork must be fitted to the neck of the 
receiver, and a circular hole made in it sufficient to admit the 
beak of the retort. The curved tubes of a Woulfe’s apparatus, 
when not fitted accurately by grinding, ‘may be also fixed by 
means of ‘corks. After the parts are‘thus firmly joined, the 
luting must be neatly and closely applied over the junctures ; 
and: the whole covered with slips of wet bladder, or with linen 
spread with one or other of the above described cements. The 
application of the lutes, although apparently very simple; yet 
requires some management, lest the luting of one juncture should 
disturb another already luted, which 1s apt to happen when 
applying the fillets and ligatures. : 

1 Aikin’s Dictionary of Chemistry. 
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7. Mix together equal ‘parts of colcothar and lime, with 
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~The following Tables were drawn up by Mr. Walker from actual experiments. They 
show the degree of cold, or the reduction of temperature, which may be obtained by 
the different combinations mentioned in the first column. 


Taste I, 


FRIGORIFIC MIXTURES—MWITHOUT ICE. 


Mixtures. 


Parts. 
Muriate of ammonia 5 
Nitrate of potash - 5 
Water - 16 


Muriate of ammonia 5 
Nitrate of potash - 5. 
Sulphate of soda _- 8 
Water - - = - 16 


Sees 


Nitrate of ammonia-. 1 
Water -~ - - = 
Nitrate of ammonia 1 
Carbonate of soda - 1 
Water - - - - Jj 
Sulphate of soda - 3. 
Diluted nitric acid - 2 
Sulphate of soda - 6/ 
Muriate of ammonia 4 
Nitrate of potash - 2 
Diluted nitric acid - 4 
(eee 
Sulphate of soda - 6 | 
Nitrate of ammonia 5 


Diluted nitric acid - 4 


Phosphate of soda - 9 
‘Diluted nitricacid - 4 


Phosphate of soda - 9 


Nitrate of ammonia 6 
Diluted nitrieacid - 4 
Sulphate of soda + 8 
.Muriatic acid - « 5 


Sulphate of soda 5 
Diluted sulphuric acid 4 


enc || ate epgnesrus Here sotsuenes pee 


Sn eee Tee | eemmeabilmetoe: 


Degree o 
Thermometer sinks, | coldpro- 
duced. 


{ee SN SE 


From + 50°to + 10° 40 


Se 


From + 50° to+ 4° 46° 


ae 


From + 50° to + 4° 46 


From + 50° to — 7° 


From + 50° to ~ 3° 


From + 50° to 10° 


From + 50° to — 12° 


ES SUSE LS 


From + 50° to — 21° 


eno een 8 ea STE RO 


From + 50° to — 0° 50 


, (tie ESE SY (eogncaee, || oS RTS 
From + 50° to — 14° | 64 
47 


From + 50° to+3° 


IN. B. Ifthe materials are mixed at a warmer temperature than that expressed in the 
table, the effect will be proportionably greater ; thus, if the most powerful of these 
mixtures be made when the airis + 85°, it will sink the thermometer to + 2° 
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Tass II. 


FRIGORIFIC MIXTURES—/VITH ICE. 


etutaaiieiog kart ha coca el. ae te ee ee ae ‘Degree of 
Mixtures, Thermometer sinks. | cold pro- 
duced. 
| LSS 
Parts, 
Snow, or pounded ice «2 o 
Mariate of soda - 1 ee . 


Snow, or pounded ice 


Muriate of soda = - 2 | ~ “3 to — 12° * 
Muriate of ammonia 1 = 
= = eed Re ea | SERS 
g 

Snow, or pounded ice 24 Ey 
Muriate-of soda - 10 ST YS ) 
Muriate of ammonia 5 + 
Nitrate of potash - 5] 
Snow, or pounded ice 12 | ; Ms 
Muriate of soda - 5 to — 25° * 
Nitrate of ammonia 5 
Sem A pinn a: 8 From 32° to — 23° 55 
Diluted sulphuric acid 2 
Snow mn hs OL From + 32° to — 27° 59 
Muriatic acid - - 5 
Snow = & = 29 a 

‘ By. : 5 , 0— 30° 62 
Diluted nitric acid - 4 From +82°t 9 
Snew. «85 e094 From + 32° to — 40° 72 
Muriate of lime - 5 
Snow or ss pom aky te +382°to — 50° 82 
Cryst. muriate of lime 3 . 
Sng btn Os Oe 


N. B. The reason for the omissions in the last column of this table, is, the ther- 
mometer sinking in the mixtures to the degree mentioned in the preceding column, and 
never lower, whatever may be the temperature of the materials at mixing. 
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4 Tasre III. 
COMBINATIONS OF FRIGORIFIC MIXTURES, 


ig? Fey ate ieee Degree of 
Mixtures. Thermometer sinks. | cold pro-, 
duced. . 
Parts. : 


Phosphate of soda - 5 


Nitrate of ammonia. 3. From 0° to ~ 34° |. 34 
Diluted nitric acid - 4 : 
Phosphate of soda - -3 f 

‘Nitrate of ammonia 2 | From — 34° to ~ 50° 16 


Diluted mixed acids — 4 


Show hey are 


Diluted sulphuricacid ae From ~ 10° to — 56° | 46 
Or Diluted nitric acid 3 o 
Snowe ; = x Sct - “3 oO ; 
; Sey ye, ro — 460 
Diluted nitric acid - 2 Froth © Big a = 
Snow - = - - 1 ° ey | 
Diluted sulphuric acid 1 Hen FO 0 oo tif? 
ied ses |S Ede Sie 

Snow = - - -° 3) hae Go ' 
Muriate of lime - 4 |- Brom. a0 #6 ~748 
Snow - - - =» 3 _ 

# A 1 = 54° 
Muriate of lime - 4 ip gh Meatlhadhe 7 ; its 
Side (ba. 2 ope OS ee 
Mibthte octime ~ ! igatane™ ~2 29" too 68 ie 


Snow - - ~ = 1 
Cryst. muriate of lime 2 


From o°to =~ 66° 66 


ee cee | ME ee 


SoGw Poel a OS 


1 : BA Oo a fe) 
Cryst. Muriate of lime 3 ac are Seeihes g ce 
BRGY git ae A roi 68? fo! 91° 23° 


, Diluted sulphurieacid 10 


+" 


N. B, The materials in the first column sre to be cooled, previously to mixing, to 
the temperature required, by mixtures.taken from either of the preceding tables, 
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N° II. 
TABLES OF SIMPLE AFFINITY. 


The following Tables were drawn up by Bergman, and additions made to them by others 
at different times. The substance, the attractions of which are to be shown, is 
placed at the head of a.column, and the substances to which it has an attraction placed 
beneath, in the order of the forces of attraction. . 


OxyGeEn. Chrome Arsenic Acids: 


Carbon Bismuth Molybdena » Arsenic 
Lead , pe Te Lactic 
Charcoal C Wisicbs 
Manganese opper Porasu, Sopa, and enzoic 
Zine ‘Sepoacea AMMONIA, “90 
' t acic 
woe Mercury Acids: Sisbedaeeoi 
Anti Silver - Sulphuric Nitrous 
Hy ihe Gold ~ Nitric » Carbonic 
PP, ween _______| Mauriatic Prissic 
4 a orus m Ca - Phosphoric Sulphur 
As ate BAN Fluoric + Phosphorus 
Need . Oxygen. Oxalic .. | Water 
Nin Tron Tartaric Weed ole 
Cot, ‘4 Hydrogen - Arsenic 
Digs = ~}; Succinie STRONTITES 
Bisiguth NITROGEN. Citic oe 
ae “+ Lactic Acids : 
bes s ‘ Oxygen : Benzoic Sulphuric 
dercury Sulphur Sulphurous Phosphoric 
fee td Phosphorus Acetic —. Oxalic 
FSenous aci Hydrogen 1. Macic Tartaric 
re ei oxide piskae Boracic ee 
vhs dng ie -.| - Nitrous. itric 
Plating . <i has dene Carbonic | Mauriatic 
Caibonic oxide Oxygen Prussic Succinic 
Muriatic acid Sulphur Oil Acetic 
White oxide of man-| Carbon Water P Aseomse 
ganese Phospl : 
White oxide of lead te “ vee hye ees 
Oxycen.* © SOR sh BarytTEs. Water 
= SULPHUR. Acids ee 
itanium / Zs taet el 
Manganese EBOSPRORU. Sulphuric sake 
Zinc Potash Oxalic Acids: 
Tron Soda Succinie _ ; Gaalle 
Tin Iron Fluoric ulphurie 
Uranium Copper Phosphoric _ . Tartaric 
Molybdena Tin _ Mucie Succinic 
Tungsten ‘Lead . | Nitric Phosphoric 
Cobalt =... * | Silver :  Muriatic | | Maucie 
Antimony | Bismuth | . ~ Suberic | Nitric 
Nickel _ | Antimony Citric “Mariatic 
Arsenic Mercury Tartaric Suberic 


* Vauquelin’s Table of the affinity, of the metals for oxygen, according to the diffi- 


culty with which their oxides are decomposed by heat. Esa 
a. 


g # 
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TABLES OF SIMPLE AFFINITY — continued. 


Acids s 
Fluoric | 
Arsenic 
Lactic 

_ Citric 
Malic 

- Benzoie 
Acetic 
Boracic 
Sulphurous 
Nitrous 
Carbonie 
Prussic 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus 

Water 

Fixed oil | - 


MAGNESIA. 


Acids : } 
Oxalic 
Phosphorie 
Sulphuric 
Fluorie 
Arsenic" 
Mucic- ~ 
Succinie 
Nitric 
Muriatie 
Tartaric 
Citric 
Malic 
Lactie 
Beazoic, 
Acetic 
Boracic © 
Sulphurous 
Nitrous 
Carbonic 
Prussic 


Sulphur 


ALUMINA. 


Acids: 
Sulphuric: 
Nitric 
Muriatic 
Oxalic 
Arsenic 
Fluorie 
Tartaric 
Suecinic 
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Acids: 
Mucie 
Citric 
Phosphoric 
Lactic 
Benzoic 
Acetic 
Boracie 
Sulphurous 
Nitrous . 
Carbonic 
Prussic. . 


a ee 


SILEX. 


Fluorie acid 
Potash 


Oxipe oF PiaTtina. 
OxipE or Gotp.* 
Acids: 
Gallic © 
Mauriatie 
Nitric | 
Sulphuric 
Arsenie 
Fluorie 
Tartaric 
Phosphorie 
Oxalic 
Citric 
Acetic 
Succinie 
_ Prussic 
Carbonie 
Ammonia 


Oxipe oF SILVER. 


Acids : «. 
Gallie 
Muriatie 
Oxalic 
Sulphuric | 
Mucic 
Phosphoric — 
Sulphurous 
Nitrie 
Arsenic - 
Fluoric 
Tartaric 


Citric eo i 


Acids : 
Lactie 
Succinie 
Acetic 
Prussie 
Carbonie 


Ammonia 


oti 


Oxipe or Mer- 
CURY. | 
Acids: 
Gallic 
Mouriatic 
Oxalic 
Succinie 
Arsenic 
Phosphoric 
Sulphuric 
Mucie 
Tartaric 
Citric 
Malic 
Sulphurous 
Nitric 
Fluoric 
Acetic 
Benzoic 
Boracic 
Prussie 
Carbonic 


= 


Oxipe oF Leap. 


Acids: 
Gallic 
Sulphuric 
Mucie 
Oxalic 
Arsenie 
Tartaric 
Phosphoric 
Muriatie 
Sulphurous.. 
Suhberic 
Nitric 
Fluorie 
Citric 
Malic 
Succinie 
Lactic . 
Acetic 
Benzoic 

~ Boracie 


Acids: 
Prussic 
Carbonic 

Fixed oils 

Ammonia — 


” 
t 
ee ee ee 


— 


Oxrne or Coprer. 


Acids: 

Gallic 
Oxalie 
Tartaric 
Muriatic 
Sulphuric 
Mucic 
Nitric 
Arsenic 
Phosphorie 
Succinic 
Fluorie y 
Citric 
Lactic | 
Acetic : 
Boracic 

Prussic 

Carbonic ; 
Fixed alkalies 

Ammonia 


Fixed oils 


OxipE oF ARSENIC. 


Acids: 
Gallic 
Muriatic 
Oxalie. 
Sulphuric 
Nitric 
Tartarie 
Phosphorie 
Fluorie 
Succinie - 
Citric 
Acetic 
Prussic 


| Fixed alkalies 


Ammonia 

Fixed oils: 

Water 
(hee een eee 


Oxivr oF Iron, - 


| Acids : 


Gallic: 01> 


- 


_# Omitting the oxalic, dite, sticeinic, and carbonic, and mera ampere bydro- 


gen alter: ammonia. | 


iii 
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TABLES OF SIMPLE AFFINITY — continued. 


Acids: 
Oxalic 
Tartaric 
Camphoric 
Sulphurie 

.« Mucic. 
Mutiatic 
“Nitric 
Phosphoric 
Arsenic ~ 
Fluoric 
Succinic. 
Citric” 
Lactic 
Acetic 
Boracie 
Prussie 
Carbonic. 


? 


Oxipe or TIN. : 


Acids: 
Gallic ° 
Muriatic 
Sulphuric 
Oxalic _ 
Tartaric 
Arsenie 
Phosphoric 
Nitric 
Succeinic 
Fluoric 
Mucic 
Citric 

. Lactic 

Acetic . 

Boracic 

Prussic 
Ammonia 


OxipE oF ZINC. 


Acids: 
Gallic 
-Oxalic 
Sulphuric 
Muriatic 
Mucie 
Nitric 


a a! 


Acids: 

- Tartaric 
Phosphoric 
Citric 
Succinic 
Fluoric 
Arsenic 
Lactic 
Acetic . 
Boracie 
Prussic 
Carbonic 

Fixed alkalies 
Ammonia 


Oxipe oF ANTI-: 
MONYs 


Acids: 
Gallic 
Muriatic 
Benzoic 
Oxalic 
Salphuric 
Nitric 
Tartaric 
Mucic ' 
Phosphorte ~ 
Citric 

. Succinic - 
Fluoric 
Arsenic 
Lactic 
Acetic 
Boracie 

_ Prussic 

Fixed Alkalies 

Ammonia 


Sutpuuric ACID, 
Prussic.* 


my 


Barytes 
Strontites 
Potash . 
Soda 
Lime 


Magnesia 


\ 


| Ammonia 


Glucine 
Yttria 
Alumine 
Zircon 


Metallic oxides 


Barytes 
Lime 


-Potash 


Soda 
Strontites 
Magnesia 
Ammonia 
Glucine 
Alumina 


| Zireon 
Metallic oxides 


PuosrHoric Acip. 
Carsonic.} 


Barytes 


Strontites 


Lime 
Potash 
Soda 
Ammonia 
Magnesia 
Glucine 
Alumina 


Zircon 
Metallic oxides 


Silex 


PuHosrHorous 
Acib. 


Lime 
Barytes 


Strontites 


Potash 


1 Soda 
Ammonia 


Glucine 
Alumine 
Zircon 


Metallic Oxides 


Subruurovs Acip, 
Succinicep | 


Nirric Acip. 
*Murratic Acip.§ 


Barytes 
Potash 
Soda 
Strontites 
Lime 
Magnesia 
Ammonia 
Glucine 
Alumina 
Zircon 
Metallic Oxides © 


Fiuoric Acin.: 
Boracic. Acip |f. 
| Arsenic Acip§ 
Tunestic AciD. 


Lime 
Barytes 
Strontites 
Magnesia 
Potash 
Soda 
Ammonia. 
Glucine 
Alumina 
Zircon 
Silex 


Acetic Acip, 
Lactic Actp. 
Suseric Acip,** 


Barytes 

Potash 

Soda 

Strontites 

Lime 
Ammonia . 
Magnesiat-+ 
Metallic Oxides 
Glucine 
Alumina 
Zircon 


take we 


wale" y ' hd ial ; 


? 


* With the omission of all after ammonia, 


+ 
omitted. » 


4 Ammonia ‘should come before mia and strontites, slucine, and zircon be 


+ Magnesia should stand above ammonia, and alumina and silica be oinikied, 


§ Ammonia should stand above magnesia. 
\| Silex should be omitted, and water and alcohol inserted. 


q ewe silex. 


** With the omission of strontites, metallic oxides, glucine, and zircon. | . 
++ Magnesia should stand above ammonia. 


¥ 


jae 
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TABLES OF SIMPLE AFFINITY—continued. 


Oxatie Acin. Benzoic Acrp. } Soda '  Atconot. 
Tartaric Acrp. a Latcse Gh aa Barytes Water 
Cirric Aciv.* | ~ Sania ahi! at! Aminonia Ether 
Lite Potash | Alumina, | Volatile oil 
Bayted Soda onaadk Alkaline sulphurets 
Strontites Ammonia re 
Fixep Oins. SuLPHURETED 
ina : cyyes Lime Hyproern. 
rie Pe | ; Mastesta Baryies _ | Basytes 
as ft eeel Potash Potash 
Ammonia Alumina iaita ren 
Alumina , “| Magnesia Lime 
Metallic oxides Campuoric Acip. Oxide of mercury fA 
Ps Lime Metallic oxides Magnesia 
@ Potash Alumina — Zircon 
N° III. 


TasuxEs of the specific. gravities of substances, which are. arti- 
cles of the Materia se at a le ear eo 60° of Fah- 
renheit. - 


Merans and INFLAMMABLES. 


Mercury - - , =  13°568 
Sulphuret of mercury 10°000 


Muriatic © es 1929 
| Acetic - ° -  1:080 
Vinegar -  (1°0135 to 1:0251 
Distilled vinegar 1-007 to 10095 


Lead i 3 rs 11°352 Citric acid - - dl 0345 
SUV EE tie 2 ti LOM Benzoie .- - 0°667 
Bismuth - : shes i Ammonia ( liquid) - 0:9054 
Copper r f ; Potash - = 4°7085 
Arsenic - - 8310 Soda % - a  1°396 
Sulphuret of arsenic (red) 3°226 i736 © 2 © 9.3908 
eres 1 pine: 5° crue Magnesia a ee 3298 
Iron i 7°78 Barytes < - 4000. 
Sulphuret of iron - 4518 Alumina - -  2:000 
Da aie das i - 7299 Sulphate of potash -  2:298 
Zinc - - = Soe Ae Bk ae dag SA, 2-246 
Manganese - Fe Al ieee acc 2. he ee 1°6603 
Antimony - - 6712) Alum’ - -'' 1°719 
Sulphuret of antimony 4°368 || Nirate of potash - | 1°933 
Sulphur - 1'990 || Muriate of soda - 2120 
Charcoals - 0 298 to 1°526 |). ammonia - 1°453 
Bitumens - 0° 892 to 1°357 lime - - 1°76 — 
‘g S Muriate ofbarytes - 2 8257 
ALINE SUBSTANCES. ‘Phosphate of soda - 1°338. 
Sulphuric acid - 1:885 || Acetate of potash’ - 21—? 
Nitric acid i - 1:583 || Tartrate of potash - 1°5567 


cee ap OSC ERIE EEE AEA tO LOCAL LALLA LLL ALAA LLLE LD E EL LDE AL L ELE L EL LAS 


* Zircon after alumina. 
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Tartrate of potash & sodal*757 {| Honey - > = © 1°1390 
Supertartrate of potash 1°953 || Myrrh _ - > - 1:3600 
Carbonate of potash 2-012 || Olibanum - -. 1:1732 
soda - 1:421°|)/Opium - | =) *> > 1:3365 

— ammonia 0°966_ || Opoponax - = 1°6226. 
—————— lime - 2°7— || Resin(common) -  1°0727 
——_—__——— magnesia 0°2941 7) Sagapenum = - - 1/2008 


-—————- barytes 4°331 


Scammony (Aleppo)  1°2354 
Sub-borate of soda - 1°720. 


— ayme) 1-2743, 
Storax - - 1°1098 


MEeETALLic SALTS. . Sugar (refined) - 16060 

ra nth’? /-}- 4 “8161 

Ais eainpive mate | POfnertines pia pee 
mild muriate 7°1758 Wax Sey ‘ 0°9648 
subsulphate 6°444 || (w ARO): Siencuercin AER 

Co EEE Stouts estan Fars anp Ors. 

Iron, sulphate of | - 1:880 || Fat of beef — - - 0°9232 
carbonate - 3°333 mutton - - 0:9235 
acetate - = 1°368 ‘pork = *" - 09368 

Lead, carbonate of -- 7°2357||'Tallow = - ~- G:9419 

——— superacetate - 2:345 || Butter - - - . 09423 

Zinc, sulphate of —- 1:912 Spermaceti — - - 0:9433 

Oil of linseed - © += (0°9403 

VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES AND olives - - 0°9153, 

PRODUCTIONS. - : —almonds - _.- .. 0°9170 
ie be Naphtha - - 08475 

Lopreod bark” ¥ a or7st0 Oil of cinnamon - 1:044- 

Madder root - -  0°7650)| i ASS cians: 

Mahogany - LS O63 ee ree fad yt 1894: 

Red saunders - Si PL B8O TERRE ous aw : 0°8982 

Sassafras ae = 94.990 || TT -TOSemary ~  0°9057 

Gi urabie™® 15163 || chamomile -_—-0°8943 

Hepatic aldes - - 1:3586|)— “OVIB® =e 0°9294 

Socotorine alées.  ~  1:3796 |) COTTA AY Have! 0 oe 9049 

Amber (yellow) - 1:0780) | pnnisced ak 09867 

Ammoniacum ee OT tare ee 5 CORES 

Agaetida” ee st e275 oe pene. anes 

Benzoin —ss = ~  1:0924 a al -  0°8867 

Camphor s - 09887 Sulphuric ether - 0632" 

Catechu - . = 14573 Nitric ether = - -  0:9088 

a -  - . 10682 Alcohol. % -  0°794 

Euphorbium =" = 1.1244 miscine la tet ech nee ie tL 
Bbanum aT He “2120 |} ss 
Galipor i 33 hd oes Water (distilled), -  , 1:000 


Gamboge 1-2216 | 
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N° IV. 


Runes for reducing the volume of Gases to a mean height-of the 
— Barometer, and mean Temperature. * 


1. From the space occupied by any quantity of gas under an observed degree of pres- 
sure, to infer what its volume would be under the mean height of the Larometer, taking this 
at 30 inches. . 

This is done by the rule of proportion; for, as the mean height is to. the observed 
height, so is the observed volume to the volume required. For example, if we wish to 
knew what space would be filled, under a pressure of 30 inches of mercury, by a quan- 
tity of gas, which fills 100 inches, when the barometer is at 29 inches. 

30 : 29 % 100 : 96°66. - 

The 100 inches would, therefore, be reduced to 96°66. 

2. To estimate what would be the volume of a portion of gas, if brought to the tempera- 
twre of 60° Fahrenheit. 

Divide the whole quantity of gas by 480; the quotient will show the amount of its 
expansion or contraction by each degree of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. Multiply this 
by the number of degrees which the gas exceeds, or falls below 60°. If the tempera- 
ture of the gas be above 60°, subtract, or if below 60° add the product to the absolute 
quantity of gas ; and the remainder in the first case, or sum in the second, will be the 
answer. Thus, to find what space 100 cubic inches of gas at 50° would occupy if 
raised to 60°, divide 100 by 4805 the quotient 0°208 multiplied by 10 gives 2°08, 
which added to 100 gives 102°08, the answer required. If the temperature had been 
70°, and we had wished to know the volume, which the gas would have occupied at 

“60°, the same number 2°08 must have been subtracted from 100, and 97'92 would have 
been the answer. 

3, In some cases it is necessary to make a double correction, or to bring the gas to a 
mean both of the tarometer and thermometer, TAs 

We must then first correct the temperature, and afterwards the pressure, Thus to 
know what space 100 inches of gas at 70° Fah., 29 inches barometer, would fill at 60° 
Fah., and 30 inches barometer, we first reduce to 100 inches, by the second process, to 
97°92, Then, by the first 

30 : 29 :: 97°92 :: 94°63. a 
Or 100 inches thus corrected, would be only 94°63. — 

4. To ascertain what would be the absolute weight of a given column of gas at a mean 
temperature, from the known weight of an equal volume at any other temperature. First 
find by the second process what would be its bulk at a mean ‘temperature; and then 
say, as the corrected bulk is to the actual weight, so is the observed bulk to the number 
required. Thus if we have 100 cubic inches of gas weighing 50 grains at 50° Fah., if 
the temperature were raised to 60°, they would expand to 102°08. And 

cae 102°08 :°50 :: 100 : 49. ge jis 

Therefore 100 inches of the same gas at 60° would weigh 49 grains. 

5. To learn the absolute weight of a given volume of gas under a mean pressure, from 
its known weight under an observed pressure, say, as the observed pressure is to the mean 
pressure, so is the observed weight to the corrected weight. For example, having 100 
inches of gas which weigh 50 grains under a pressure of 29 inches, to. know what 100 
inches of the same gas would weigh, the barometer being 30 inches, . 

. 29) F"SOus?: SO" s b1°F. - 

Then 100 inches of the same gas, under 30 inches pressure, would weigh 51°72 grains. 

6. In some cases it is necessary to combine the two last calculations. Thus, if 100 
. inches of gas at 50° Fah., and under 29 inches pressure, weigh 50 grains, to find what 
would be the weight of 100 inches at 60° Fah., and under 30 inches of the barometer, 
first correct the temperature, which reduces the weight to 49 grains. Theny — 

SOTO ta FOF 
100 inches, therefore, would weigh 50°7 grains. 


* Vide Henry’s Elements of Experimental Chemistry, vol, tis pe 4976 
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Nev. 


Tapres of the correspondence between measures of weight and 

- capacity; according to the estimations given by Sir George 
Shuckburgh Evelyn, in vol. 88. of the Phil. ‘Trans. corrected 
by Mr. Fletcher, in the Ath Vol. of the Philosophical 
Journal’. ae : Ri 

| TABLE I. : 

For converting Cubic Inches of Water (at 60 Therm. and 29°5 Bar.) 

into their equivalents in Troy weight. thy 


Cubic Inch of Water Troy grs. oz.  drachm gts. 
1 ~— weighs 9525060. .s 4. 3 | .12*506 

2 §05°012, = 1 O : 25:012 

3 757518 = 1 4.3: 37°518 

4: 1010:024 = 2 Ov 2 SOO 
5: 1262:°530 = 2 Ls Sate pete a's | 

6 1515:036 = 3 i's 3 OSG 

7 1767:542 = 3 5 3 27:°542 
8) 2020°048 = 4 1 : 40-048 
Qe m1 amit RK 2272554 = 4 53 52554 
1728 (1 cub. foot) * ———= 909 O : 10368 

TABLE II. 


For converting Troy Grains, Drachms, Ounces, and Pounds of 
' Water into their equivalent Cubic Inches. 


- Grains. Cubic Inch. itisan Drachm. Cubic Inch. 
1 = 237618 
2S Q= 475236 
3 £28 ves r719854 
Bx 5 = 1:188090 
6 6 = .1:425708 
7 ~. = 1°663326 
8 
9 i 

Ounce. Cubie Inch. Pound. Culic Inch. 
1 = 1:900945 1 =. 22°81134 
2 =  3°801890 2= 45°62268 
$3 = 5°702835 3 = 68°43402 
4 = ‘7°603780 4. =, 91:24536. 
5 = 9°504725 5 = 11405670" 

ta 6 = (11°405670 6, = 136°86804 
7 = 13:306615 7 = 159°67938 
8 = 15°207560 8 = 1822-49072 
9 = 17°108505 G = 205°30206 
10 = 19:009450 boss. 
ll = 20°910395 


* Not having the fourth Volume of the Philosophical Journal by us, we have copied 
these Tables from the Appendix of Aikin’s Dictionary, 
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TABLE III. 


For converting Wine Pints-of Water into their equivalent Troy and 
Avoirdupois Pounds. 


WRine Pints. _ lbs. Troy. Ubss 0m. dre. * ere lbs. Averdup, 
Poe 126581768. Ee ek ds Eek. POL bor ae 
2°=~. 2°53163566 = 2's" 6: Bs 22-= 2°08317450 
3 = | 3°79745349 =. 18.2% 9-34 ¢ 33°39 812476175 
4 = 5:06327132 = 5: 0:6: 4:4 = 4°16634900 
6 = 6°32908915.= 6 2.3 3.728595 = 5°20793625 
6 “== ~"7°59490698 =“ 78 7s 1 s, 6:6 =*6°24952350 
7 (=),8°8607248] =~ 8.2: 10:32 3 37°7 =7:29111075 
8 = 10:12654264 = 10: 1:4: 88 = 833269800 
9 = 11:39236047 = 11: 4:5: 39:9 = 937428525 

| TABLE IV. 
For converting Troy Pounds of Water into theit equivalent Wine 
Pints. 
Troy Pound. Wine Pints. Troy Pounds, Wane Pints. 
1 = 0°7900031 6 = 4°7400186 
2 = 1+5800062 7° = 5°5300217 
3 =.-. 23700093 8 = 6:3200248 
4 = 31600124 9 = 71100279 ~ 
_ 5 = -3°9500155 p03 
TABLE V. 
For converting Averdupois Pounds into their sauizalent Troy 
Pounds... * 
lbs. Averd. lbs. Troy. lbs. Averd. lbs. hoy. 
Ls 1:215277 6 = ° 7:2 666. 
a2 m= 2430555 , 2 Oe 506944 
3 = 3645833 coh oe IN Tee yy 
4$u= 4861111 9 = 10-937500. 
5-7. 6:076388 
TABLE VI. 
For conver Troy Pounds into their equivalent Averdupois 
; _ Pounds. 
lbs, Troy. lls. Averdup. Its. Troy. lbs. Averdup. 
1 = 082285714 - tee 493714985 
2 = 164571428 7 ‘=~ 5 76000000 
3 = 246857142 8 = 658985714 
Aes 3°29142857 9- = 740571428 
5 = 411428571 


Grains. 


I 
yy 
3 


> 


I 
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TABLE VII. 


For converting Ounces, Drachms, and Grains Troy into. Decimals 
* of the Troy Pound. | 


lbs. Troy. 
‘000173611 
000347222 
‘000520833 


000694444 


‘000868055 
‘001041666 
‘001215277 
001388888 


001562500 


Drachms. 


ie 


<1 OQ tH P vO DO 


He Al 


Noll 


its. Troy. 
0104166 
-0208333 
0312500 © 
“0416666 
‘0520833 
“0625000 
‘0729166 


— 


™ 3a oF 
SODMWAMHP WMH T. 


It 


— 
— 


CK NVié 


lis. Troy. 


ellie ARS WS tt 


H 


0833 


+1666 
2500. 
+8333 


‘4166 " 
“5000 
5833. 
6666 _ 
7500 


“8333 


‘9166 


° 


CO ~T OD CB Od WD 


Ho a eA 


ay 


S$ 
ne 


OO W-~TH Po row § 


Oty PBF: 
sed 3 36 

3°: 12 
7&3 48 
: 6 ¢ 24 
0: 0 
: 1: 36 
ae ge he 
: 4: 48 
26: 24 


‘TABLE VIII. 


For converting Decimals of the Troy Pound into Troy Ounces, 
Drachms, and Grains. 


HW NW a Nd 


coccoooooos 


OIA MP Ome os 
= 
19) 
os) 
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N° VI. 


TABLE shewing the correspondence between the new Theat and 
the English weights and measures. 
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ELEMENTS OF PHARMACY. 
| UU artererad is that branch of the science of chemistry 


which relates to the combination and mixture of different 
substances for the purposes of medicine. i 
_ Its practice presupposes a knowledge of the ultimate prin- 
ciples of the substances employed in its operations, and of 
their chemical agencies; and hence, of the general doctrines 
of Chemical Science. The elements, therefore, of Pharmacy, 
properly speaking, are those of Chemistry; and without a 
knowledge of these, it cannot be either theoretically under- 
stood, or advantageously practised as an art. 

As, however, it would be impossible in this place to give 
more than an outline or epitome of the elements of Chemistry, 
and as the second part of this work is intended to contain the 
analysis as well as the history and uses of the different articles 
of the Materia Medica which constitute the subjects of Phar- 
macy, I shall confine the term Elements of Pharmacy to com- 
prehend those general principles of chemical action which 
enable us to reason on, and perceive the proximate causes of 
the results of pharmaceutical combinations; and to the expla- 
nation of the operations of Pharmacy, with a description of 
the apparatus. 
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I. ATTRACTION. 


- ATTRACTION is the term employed to denote that force which 
causes bodies to approach towards each other, and which pre- 
‘serves them in a state of union‘after they come into contact. We 
are ignorant of the cause of this force, but some of the:laws re-. 
specting it are sufficiently evident; and from observing the dit- 
(erent pheengmena to which these give rise, we are inclined to 
believe that there are different species of attractions, although, 
perhaps, the difference is more in degree than in kind. 
When this force is exerted on masses of matter, at sensible 
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distances, and in the direct ratio of the quantity of matter, and 
the inverse one ofthe square of the distance, it is named gra- 
vitation: but when its operation is confined to the minute 
atoms of bodies, and is-exerted only when these are near’ to 
each ‘other, or in. apparent. contact, it is denominated con- 
tiguous attraction... ‘he former preserves the planets in their 
orbits, and sustains in their places all the parts of the magni- 
ficent frame of the universe: the second is the cause of the 
regular figures of natural bodies, and of the various combina~ 
tions of matter, which take place’ in and on the surface of our 
globe. It is this variety that we are here to examine. 
ConTIGUOUS ATTRACTION, operating on particles of the 
same kind, forms an aggregate or mass; and hence, the power 
in this instance is named the attraction of aggregation or cohe- 
sion: but acting on dissimilar particles, and producing bodies 
possessed: of new properties; different from those of their com- 
ponents, it constitutes chemical attraction, or affinity. 
| 40 a. OF COHESION. 

The attraction. of cohesion .is: that power: which retains 
together the particles ‘of bodies at insensible distances. Ac- 
cording to the degree of force which it: exerts, substances 
assume the solid, the fluid, or the aériform state... 1. In solid 
bodies this force is sufficiently powerful to prevent their com- 
ponent particles from being moved with regard. to each other, 
except in a very small degree; and to oppose a considerable 
resistance to any mechanical power applied to separate them. 
In the same kinds, of bodies, all the circumstances being equal, 
it is always the same; but in dissimilar bodies. it is exceedingly 
various: from which, and the peculiar arrangement of the 
particles, .arise the different qualities of solids, denominated 
hardness, softness, malleability, ductility, and elasticity. 

The attraction of cohesion in solids is exerted at insensible 
distances only, and may be weakened or altogether overcome 
‘by caloric, or that matter which. produces. the sensation. of 

heat.. If a piece of ice, for example,. be brought near.a fire, 
the cohesion of its particles is weakened as the caloric flows 
into it, till it.is changed from the solid state to the fluid, or 
water; and by continuing and increasing the heat, the particles 
are still further separated from each other, until the fluid passes 
into the gaseous form, or becomes steam. This power.is also. _ 
weakened by chemical affinity; as when a-solid-body.is put — 
« into a fluid, the affinity. between the particles ofthe fluid. and 
those of the solid is often sufficient to overcome the aggregation 
of the. solid; and. its detached . particles being uniformly dif- 
fused through the fluid, now form.a part of it, without altering 
either, its fluidity or transparency... This constitutes the ordi- 
nary.chemical or pharmaceutical process of solution, which is 
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always favoured by the application of heat, owing to the assist- 
ance it affords in overcoming the cohesive attraction, as has 
been already noticed. | het A ay 
-.2. In liquid bodies this force also operates, but in a less 
degree than in solids, their particles being at a greater relative 
distance, and moveable with regard to each other by a very 
small force; but as their mobility does not change their relative 
distances, they remain within the sphere of this attraction, and 
are kept together. The exertion of this power varies in dif- 
ferent liquids: it is greater.in mercury than in water, and in 
this than in alcohol. . It offers, however, scarcely any resist- 
ance to the combination of fluids with other bodies: and hence, 
the mutual affinity. of two bodies is always favoured, when one 
of them isin the liquid state. i | 

3. This attraction is not exerted over aériform substances; 
for while these remain at the temperature necessary for the pre- 
servation of their aérial state, their particles mutually repel 
each other, and would recede to an indefinite distance, were. 
they not prevented by the pressure of the surrounding bodies. 

One of. the most important results of this variety of conti- 

uous attraction, in a pharmaceutical point of view, is the 
formation of- crystals, or the regular and determinate figures 
assumed by many solids, when nothing opposes the union of 
their particles according to the laws of aggregation. 

The process of crystallization, however, does not take place, 
unless the particles. of the solid become moveable; and hence, 
in order to obtain any body in a crystalline state, it must first be 
rendered fluid, either by solution in a liquid, or fusion by heat. 
The crystallization of-salts is usually effected in the first 
method. . When a salt is much more soluble in hot water than 
in cold, as is the case, for example, with sulphate. of soda, 
nothing more is required for its crystallization, than to saturate 
boiling water with.it, and set the solution aside to cool... As 
the caloric is dissipated, the saline particles gradually approach 
each other, and. uniting, form solids of that regular shape 
which characterizes the crystals of this peculiar salt. But whea 
the salt is almost equally soluble in hot and in cold water, as 
_ Mauriate of soda for instance, its crystallization can only be 
effected by withdrawing: by‘evaporation a part of the fiuid; 
and the more-slowly. this. takes place, the mutual attraction of 
the particles is more regularly effected; and the more reguler 
is the shape of the crystals which are obtained. » In both cases, ’ 
however, the affinity of the saline particles at length ceases to 
act, while the fluid still retains as much:saline matter as it can 
hold dissolved at the temperature of the atmosphere, or is a- 
saturated solution; but, by a further evaporation, it will again: 


yield crystals, 
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» By. fusion, bodies which are not' soluble in water, as glass, 
sulphur, Sc: are-enabled to assume: the crystalline form. In 
this case the body is, as it were, dissolved in caloric; and the 
particles Deeg separated from each other, these, when -the 
cooling is gradual, assume, in. aggregating, the regular arrange- 
meats which take place in crystallization. ‘This mode of erystal- 
lizing’ substances is never used for pharmaceutical purposes.’ 
_ Crystallization is promoted or retarded by various circum- 
stances, to be afterwards noticed. (See Section iii.) Its theory 
is still obscure; butsome light has been thrown upon it by 
the’ experiments of Haiiy.. He found that crystals may be me- 
chanically: divided, and reduced to certain: primitive. forms, 
which are always the same in the same kind of substances, and. 
depend upon the figure.and the mode: of combination of the 
integrant particles composing the crystals. ‘The varieties of 
figure of these particles, notwithstanding the great diversity of 
crystalline forms, are reducible to three: namely, 1. the pa- 
xallelopiped,: the faces of which are six, and parallel two and. 
two; 2. the triangular prism; and 3. the tetrahedron, or four- 
sided pyramid: and these particles, therefore, according to 
the mode in which they unite, which may be either by their 
faces or their: edges, form primitive crystals, which are the 
nuclei of the secondary crystals. ‘The forms of primitive crys- 
tals may be reduced to the following six: 1. the parallelopiped, 
including the cube, the rhomboid, and all solids terminated. by 
six faces, parallel two and two; 2. the regular tetrahedron; 
3. the octahedron with triangular faces; 4. the six-sided prism ; 
5. the dodecahedron, terminated by rhombs; and 6; the dode- 
cahedron, with isosceles triangular faces... The variations of 
the forms of secondary crystals are considerable in the same 
salt, and depend, in general, either on variations in the'pro- 
portions of the ingredients which compose the integrant par- 
ticles, or on the properties of the solvent in which the crystals 
are formed: thus alum crystallizes in octahedrons, but the 
addition of a little alumina produces cubes; and an excess of 
this earth prevents crystallization altogether : thus also, muriate 
of soda, which crystallizes in cubes, when dissolved in water, 
assumes the regular octahedral form when it is crystallized in 
urine. Independent, however, of these causes, a variety of 
_ secondary forms make their appearance; which the theory of 
Haiuy explains by supposing that, as the matter which envelopes 
the primitive nucleus to form a secondary crystal is attracted. 
in ‘thin layers, each layer decreasing in size in consequence of 
one or more rows of integrant particles being abstracted from 
its primitive edges or angles. The decrements may be on the 
edges of the slices, which correspond with the edges of the’. 
primitive nucleus; or on the angles, that-is, parallel to the 
1 ; 
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diagonals of the faces of the primitive nucleus; or the decre- 
ments may be intermediate, parallel to lines situated obliquely 
between the diagonals and edges of the faces of the primitive 
nucleus. It would be impossible, however, to give a satis- 
factory view of this ingenious theory in the narrow compass of 
this epitome; -and therefore I must refer the reader to Haiiy’s 
Traité de Minéralogie, tomes 1 and 2; to the Annales de 
Chimie, tom. 17; and the 3d volume of the fifth edition of 
Thomson’s System of Chemistry._ ee Se 


Such is. the attraction of aggregation, and its general effects. 
It is frequently concerned in modifying pharmaceutical results ; 
but it is a power of much less importance’ than the next variety 
of contiguous attraction. im 3 

- ‘6, OF CHEMICAL ATTRACTION, OR AFFINITY. * 

Chemical attraction or affinity is that power by which dissi- 
milar: substances placed under certain circumstances are en- 
abled to unite, and: form new aggregates, in which the pro- 
perties -of the component particles are lost or changed. Its, 
action is. confined to the minute atoms or particles of bodies; 
and is exerted only at insensible distances: not indifférently, 
however, between the ‘particles. of all bodies, but electively.: 


The-result of its operation is a combination of the constituent - 


particles of the substances so intimate that the ‘components 
cannot be recognised, nor separated’ by any mechanical force: 
Thus, lime acts as a-powerful caustic when applied to animal 
matter, and is partially soluble in water; phosphoric:acid has 
an acid taste, and is very soluble in water; but phosphate of 
lime, the compound produced by the chemical combination of 
these substances, is inert, insipid, and insoluble in water; and 


cannot be again resolved into lime and phosphoric acid by any — 


mechanical power. i stfiagyer 
' Chemical combination, therefore, is the result of the affinity 
of two or more substances for each other. It differs from 
Mixture, in which the substances are only blended without 
acquiring any new properties, and in which the “dissimilar 
parts are easily discovered, and may be separated by mechani- 
cal powers. Chemical compounds can, however, be decom- 
posed, either by exposure to a high temperature, which 
weakens the force of attraction existing’ between their prin- 
ciples ;-or by mixture, under favourable ‘circumstances, ‘with 
some other chemical agent, which has a more powerful affinity 
for one of its components than these have for each other: 
and by these means, which constitute ‘chemical analysis, the 
principles of a compound may be ascertained. =~ 

* The following observations on affinity may be regarded, in a great degree, as an 
abridgment of the excellent chapter on this subject in the first volume of Dr. Murray's 


System of Chemistry. 
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medicine,,that treats of the nature and properties. of the. 
substances,which are employed as remedies to, restore health in 
diseased bodies. | | Nae grec REE 
According to this definition, it should :comprehend every re- 
medy, whether it bea simple, the production of nature, or a com- 
pound artificially prepared by the pharmacopolist : but-the Bri- 
tish Colleges of Physicians confine the application: of the term, 
in their pharmacopeeias, to those remedies only which are sim- 
ples;,and such compounds as are articles of general commerce, 
or over the preparation of which they have no control. These 
pharmacopeeias differ also from. the works of the generality of 
systematic writers on.Materia Medica, in arranging the sub- 
stances alphabetically, without any regard to,their affinities as 
natural objects, or their medicinal virtues. ‘This mode, although 
it be.not so. scientific, yet.is much less liable to objection than 
many of the other modes that have been occasionally adopted ; 
as the best of these have been, generally, too much modified by 
the prevailing theoretical doctrines of the day, which, unfortu- 
nately for medical science, have, hitherto, had too slight a found- 
ation on truth to secure their permanence, ‘The plan of the phar- 
macopeeias has consequently. been’ judiciously followed by the 
compilers of Dispensatories; and the convenience and utility 
of it is so» generally acknowledged, that we the more readily 
comply with our own.opinioti of: its propriety in adopting it, 
This part of our work; therefore, contains the lists of the 
materia medica of the pharmacopeeias issued by the London, 
the Edinburgh,..and the Dublin colleges; and subjoined to the 
name-of each.of the substances supplied by the vegetable and 
the animal kingdoms, a description of the plant or the animal 
which yields.the remedy, is given in the language and after the 
method of Natural History. The chemical characters, as far 
as they are known, of these matters are also stated ; and the ana- 
lysis of such remedies as are more immediately the objects of 
chemical investigation, with the medical properties and uses of 
all of them, are detailed; so as to afford every useful inform- 
ation regarding them, in a form the most convenient for prac- 
tical reference. Mi est roeyerio tasllsoxy erly Wyte ntebivdes 
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ABIETIS.RESINA.. Vide Pinus Abies, tie 

ABSINTHIUM. | Vide Artemisia Absinthium. 

ACACIA. Spec. Plant. Willd.iv. 1085. 

Cl. 23. Ord. 1.. Polygamia Moneecia. Nat. ord. Lomentacexe Linn. 
Leguminose Juss. 

G.1902. . Hermaph. Calyx five-toothed. Corolla five-cleft, or form- 

ed of five petals. Stamens 4-100. Pistil.1. Legume bivalve. 
Male. Cal. five-toothed. Cor. five-cleft, or formed of five petals. 

Stam. 4-100. 

¥e*® Leaves bipinnate, stipular thorns or prickles, elongated spikes. 

Species ‘73. Acacia Catechu*. Catechu. Med. Bot. 2d edit. t. 157. 

#KEE* Leaves bipinnate, stipular thorns, globular spikes. 

Species 87. Acacia vera. Acacia, or Egyptian Thorn. Med. Bot. 
2d edit. t.158.. Vesl. Agypt.t. 8. bona. 

. Acacia CATECHU. 

_Officinal... CATECHU Peranhinusie Lond. Acactz Catecuu Ex- 
TRACTUM, Edin. CatEcHu; Extractum © Lieno. Dub. Ex- 
tract of Catechu. 

Syn. Cachou (f.) Katechu; Kaschu (@ ) Cato o Catecu (J.) Cutt. (Hind:) 


This tree grows plentifully in the mountains of Kanhana in- 
Hindostan; and flowersin June. It seldom exceeds twelve feet 
in height, And one foot in the diameter of its stem, which is co- 
~ yered with a thick, rough, brown bark, and towards the summit 

is divided into many close branches. ‘The leaves are placed al- 
ternately on the younger branches; and are composed of fifteen 
or thirty pairs of partial pinnae nearly two inches long, each | 
having about forty pairs of linear leaflets, beset with short hairs ; 
with a small gland on the petiole between the bases of each pair 
of the pinne. At the base of each leaf are two short, recurved 
spines. The flowers are hermaphrodite and male ; axillary, and 
on close spikes four or five inches long: the calyx is tubular, 
hairy, dividing into five oval pointed segments ; the corolla of 
one piece, whitish, twice the length of the calyx, and of the same 
form. The filaments are numerous, double the length of the 
corolla, crowned with roundish anthers, and adhering at the 
base of the germen, which is oval, supporting a slender style the 
length of the filaments, and terminated bya simple eet The 
fruit is a lanceolate, compressed, smooth, brown pod, with an _ 
undulated thin margin ; and contains six or eight roundish flat~ 
tened seeds, which emit a disagreeable odour when chewed. 

The inner wood of this tree is of a brown colour ; and from it, 
according to Mr. Kerr’s statement’, the catechu is prepared. 
«¢ After felling the trees, the thar faoturer carefully cuts off all 
the exterior white part of the wood. The interior coloured part 
is cut into chips, with which he fills a narrow-mouthed un- — 
glazed earthen pot, pouring water upon them until he sees it 

i The name in Bahar is Coira,' or Keira. 2 Med, Ols.. and Enquir. vol. v. p.151. 
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among the upper chips’: when this is half evaporated by boiling, 
the decoction, without straining, is poured into a flat earthen 
pot, and boiled to one-third part ; this is set in a place to cool 
for one’day, and’ afterwards evaporated by the heat of the sun, 
stirring it several times in the day: when it is reduced to a con- 
siderable thickness, it is spread upon a mat or cloth, which has 
previously been covered with the ashes of cow-dung; this mass 
is divided into square or quadrangular pieces by a string, and 
completely dried by turning them in the sun, until they are fit for 
sale.” Before this account was published, catechu was generally 
supposed to be extracted from the Areca nut; there are, how- 
éver, two other species, which are extracted from that nut; the 
one named Cuttacamboo, the other Cashcuttz, and both used by 
the Indian practitioners. 

This extract when first introduced as a medicine into Kuropé* 
was named Terra Japonica, from the supposition that it came 
from Japan, and was an earth. Itis named cut by the natives 
of Hindostan, cutch by the English, and by different authors 
khaath, cate, cachou, cachore’, and catechu.* ‘There are two va- 

'rieties of the true catechu; one brought from Bengal, the other 
from Bombay. It is imported into Britain in bags, and some- 
times in boxes or chests, containing from 3 to 4 cwt. each: and 
occasionally in small squares, in boxes, which is at all times 
preferred. The pale and the dark-coloured are mixed in the 
same package. 

- Qualities. — Pale catechu is generally in small square cakes 
of a pale reddish brown colour, light and friable, with a lamel- 
lated texture, and rough fracture; has a hitterish and astrin- 
gent taste with a degree of sweetness; and is inodorous. ‘The 
dark which is inround masses, has a deep chocolate-colour inter- 
nally, with the hue of rusty iron on the outside; the texture is uni- 
form, and the fracture resinous and shining.- It is heavier than 
the pale; and has a more austere and bitter taste; but in other re- 
spects agrees with it. Both are often much adulterated with 

“sand, and other impurities. According to the analysis of Sir H. 

‘Davy there appears to be very little difference between the two 
varieties. Wither is almost entirely soluble in the mouth: 100 

- grains in 18 fluid ounces of water at 52°, left seven grains and a 
quarter’ only undissolved, and these were chiefly lime, alumi- 
nous earth, and sand. The solutions are inodorous, and slight- 
ly redden tincture of litmus, Sulphate ofiron and gelatine throw 
down precipitates in them, demonstrating the presence of gallic 

_ acid and tannin : what remains after the action of alcohol is near- 
ly a pure mucilage ; and. when fine powder of catechu is washed 


v8 lt i 
1 Bolduc, Mem. Acad. 1709, p. 293. 2 This name is said to be compounded of 
two Oriental words, cafe, which signifies a treesand chu, juice, Kerr, 1.c, 
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with water until all the tannin and mucilage are dissolved, a 
pale red extractive matter, very slightly astringent, sweetish, and 
soluble in water and in alcohol, is obtained as a residue. The 
proportions of these constituents according to Davy were as 
follows: ‘I'wo hundred grains of Bombay catechu afforded 109 
of tannin, 68 of extractive matter, 13 of mucilage, and 10 of 
earths and other impurities. The same quantity of Bengal ca- 
techu gave 97 of tannin, 73 of extract, 16 of mucilage, and 14 
of impurities.” | 

Medicinal properties and uses.—Catechu is one of the most 
valuable of the vegetable astringents; and as the dark-coloured 
contains the greater quantity of tannin, on which its astringency 
depends, it is to be preferred for medicinal use. It is em- 
ployed with the best effects in dysentery, and diarrhoea, when 
the use of astringents is admissible; in alvine and uterine he- 
morrhages, leucorrhcea, gleet, and in obstinate catarrhal affec- 
tions. As a local astringent it is used in sponginess of the gums, 
and aphthous ulcerations of the mouth and fauces: and we have 
found the slow solution of a small piece of it in the mouth, a cer- 
tain remedy for the troublesome cough induced by a. relaxed 
uvula, hanging into and irritating the glottis. 

An ointment composed of 3jv of catechu, 3ix of alum, 3iv of 
white resin, and £3x of olive oil, with a sufficient quantity of 
water, is in great repute in India as an application to ulcers. 

The dose of catechu may be from grs. xiij to 3]. 

Officinal Preparations. Infusum catechu. L. E.. Tinctura cate- 
chu. L.E. Llectuartum catechu compositum. EK. D. ney 

2. ACACIA VERA.? 

Oficinal Acacit® Gumi. Lond. Acact® ARABICEZ GUMMI. 
Edin. GuUMMI ARABICUM. Dub. Acacia Gum, or Gum arabic: 

Syn. Gorame Arabique (F.) Arabischen gummi (G.) Gomma Arabica (J.) Goma 
Arabiga (S.) Vullam pisin (Tam.) 

This species of acacia is found in almost every part of Afri- 
ca; but the trees that yield the gum which is exported from 
Barbary to Great Britain, grow principally in the Atlas moun- 
tains, and at Bled-eljerrede; flowering in July. It has a hard 
withered aspect, and does not rise many feet in height. The. 
stem is crooked, and covered with a gray bark, which on the 
branches has a purplish tinge : the leaves are alternate, bipin- 
natifid, composed of several pairs of opposite partial pinnee fur- 
nished with a small gland between the base of each pair, and 
having numerous pairs of narrow elliptical, smooth leaflets. On 
each side of the base of the leaves are two long diverging, white 
spines. ‘The flowers are hermaphrodite and male, crowded in- 


1 Philosophical Transactions, 1803. e ; 
2 Axaxia Dioscoridis. In Barbary it is named attaleh, — Jackson’s Account of Mo- 
¥OCCO, 4tO, p. 33 or al thiah or tolh,— Nicholson’s Journal, iv. 370. 


* 
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to globular heads, (capitula) rather than spikes, which are sup- 
ported on slender peduncles, and rise, four or five together, from 
the axilla of the leaves: the calyx is small, bell-shaped, and 
five-toothed ; the corolla is divided into five narrow yellowish 
segments; the filamentsare numerous, capillary, bearing round- 
ish yellow anthers; the germen is conical, with a slender style 
and simple stigma ; and the pods, which are three or four inches 
long and half an inch broad, contain several flattish brown seeds. * 

The gum exudes naturally from the bark of the trunk and the 
branchesof the tree, ina soft, nearly fluid state, and hardens in 
the air without losing its transparency. It is collected about the 
middle of December. ‘ It appears,” Mr. Jackson informs us, 
** tobe the product of disease; for in the hottest seasons, and from 
the most sickly trees, the greatest quantity is procured. Very 
little or none is got in a moist, cool, or mild summer. It is 
gathered in July and August when the weather is hot and parch- 
ing ; has a faint smell when first stowed in the warehouses, and 
is heard to crack spontaneously for many weeks. ‘The best gum 
is procured from Morocco, Rasel-wed in the province of Suse, 
and Bledhummer in the province of Abda.”* It is imported 
from Barbary and Morocco in large casks. Gum Senegal, which 
was Introduced into Europe by the Dutch in the 17th century, 
is obtained from various trees, but chiefly from two, one called 
vereck, which yields a white gum, the other called nebuel, which 
yields a red gum. . 

Qualities. — Gum is generally in irregularly shaped pieces, 
hard, brittle, semitransparent, its fracture possessing a consider- 
able degree of lustre ; and is neither fusible nor volatile. When 
pure, it is almost colourless, or of a pale yellowish hue ; is in- 
sipid, inodorous, and dissolves completely away in the mouth. 
Its specific gravity varies from 1,3161 to 1,4317. It is often 
mixed with the gum Senegal, which is as pure, and with other 

_ gums less pure, particularly a kind brought from the Kast In- 
dies, which is darker-coloured and less soluble .3 
Gum is soluble in water, either cold or hot, and forms a vis- 
scid solution ; which, if evaporated, becomes very thick and ad- 
hesive, and at length the gum is obtained in a concrete form, 
equally soluble as before. It is also soluble in the vegetable 
_ acids; but is insoluble in alcohol, ether, and in oils: yet, owing 
- to its viscidity, it renders by trituration both the volatile and 


1 From the unripe pods the acacie vere succus of the ancients was expressed. Vide 
Murray, App. Med. ii. 412. The seeds yield a reddish dye, Jackson, 1... » Jackson, p. 
83, In 1805, the quantity exported from Mogodor to London was 277534lbs. Ib. 1. c.. 

3 Gum exudes from the cherry, plum, and other trees of the genus Prunus, ia this 
country ; but the gum alluded to, which is very similar to gum arabic, is furnished by the 
Acacia Arabica, or Babul tree of Hindostan. The gum is called Baltiled gimd, by. the 
natives, 
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fixed oils and resins miscible with water, forming a white opaque 
mixture. Concentrated sulphuric acid blackens, and partially 
decomposes it, and acetic acid is produced : strong nitric acid 
converts it into the oxalic, malic, and saccholactie acids ; muria- 
tic exerts very little action on it; but the oxymuriatic changes 
it into citric acid. Solutions of the alkalis and alkaline earths 
dissolve it without producing on it much change. For an ac- 
count of the action of other agents on it, see Mucilago acacia. 
The chemical analysis of gum, by Gay Lussac and Thenard 


shows, that its constituents are 42,23 of carbon, 6,93 of hydro- . 


gen, and 50,82 of oxygen, with a small proportion of ni- 
trogen and lime; which last element is supposed to render it 
incapable of undergoing the fermentative process. * 

Medical properties. — Gum exerts no action on the living sys- 
tem; but isasimple demulcent, serving to lubricate abraded 
surfaces, and involve acrid matters in the prime vie. In the 
solid form it is scarcely ever given, unless to sheath the fauces, 
and allay the tickling irritation which occasions the oe in ca- 
tarrh and phthisis pulmonalis; in which cases a piece of it is al- 
lowed to dissolve slowly in the mouth. It is chiefly used in the 
state of mucilage. Vide Mueilago acacia. ee 

Officinal preparations. Mugilago acacie.L.E.D. Emulsio aca- 
ci@ Arabica. E. Emulsto arabica. D. Troe. gummos:. E. 

ACETOS FOLIA. Vide Rumezx Acetosa. 

ACETOSELLA. Vide Oxaiis Acetosella. 


ACETUM. Lond. Edin. Acerum Vint. Dub. Vinegar. m 


Syn. Vinaigre (F.) Essig (G.) Aceto (1.) Vinagre (S.) Khull (4rab.) Chacca (Malay.) 

This is a well known acid liquor, produced by exciting the 
acetous fermentation in substances which have undergone, or 
are susceptible of, the vinous fermentation. Sugar and water, 
the saccharine vegetable juices, infusions of malt, malt liquors, 
cyder, and wine’, may be converted into vinegar, by adding to 
them yeast or.any other ferment, and exposing them in vessels 
to which the air has access, in a temperature between 75° and 
90°. In wine countries, as France and Italy, vinegar is made 


24 


Bion 


from the lees of wine, which are worked up with new wine, then — 


strained, and exposed to the heat of the sun, or placed in stoved 
rooms, in casks set upright, with a hole cut through the head- 
ing, and left open until the whole of the liquor is thoroughly 
acidified. In this country it.is prepared chiefly from malt. An 


Infusion of malt is made, then properly cooled, and put into | 


large and deep fermenting tuns; ‘where itis mixed with yeast, 


t Murray’s Chemistry, vol. iv. 180. The last analysis, which is by Berzelius, makes 
the components in 100 parts to be, hydrogen 6,792, carbon 41,752, and axygen 51,456. 
a It is sometimes used as food by the Moors. , 


- 


; 


3 New wines are better for this purpose than old, as they contain more extractive matter. aaah 
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and kept in fermentation for four or five days.” The liquor is 
now distributed into smaller vessels, placed in a chamber heated 
by means of a stove; and kept there for about six weeks, or un- 

is soured. ‘his is emptied into common barrels 


til the whole is 
which are placed in the open air, the bung-hole of each being 
simply covered with a tile to keep out the wet ; and in this situa- 
tion such a gentle fermentation goes on, that in four or five 
months, according to the heat of the weather, perfect vinegar is 
formed. The process is then completed in the following man- 
ner: “ Large tuns are employed, with a false bottom, on which 
is put a quantity of the refuse of raisins and other fruit, left by 
makers of home-made wines, called technically rape. ‘These 
rape tuns are worked by pairs; one of them is quite filled with 
the vinegar from the barrels, and the other only three quarters 
full, so that the fermentation is excited more easily in the latter 
than the former, and every day a portion of the vinegar is laded 
from one to the other till the process is fmished.*” 

_ The theory of the acetous fermentation is not yet fully under- 
stood. Air anda moderate temperature are necessary for excit- 
ing and keeping itup. -The former affinities between the com- 
ponents of the ingredients are broken, and new ones formed ; 
while a quantity of carbon is thrown off, and uniting with the 
oxygen of the air, produces the carbonic acid gas, which ap- 
pearsduring the process. Although alcohol alone cannot be con- 
verted into vinegar, yet the strongest wine produces the best vi- 


- negar ; and hence that made from malt isweaker, less pure, and 


more liable to spoil, than wine vinegar. ‘The essential part of 
vinegar is acetic acid largely diluted with water ; but it also con- 
tains some undecomposed alcohol, gluten, mucilage, sugar, ex- 
tractive matter, and often some malic and tartaric acids. 
Qualities. — Vinegar, when well made, is clear and limpid ; 


has an agreeable penetrating odour, and a pleasant acid taste. 


The colour varies from a pale yellow to a deep red ; and as 
it is derived from the extractive matter, malt vinegar is always 
_ higher coloured than wine vinegar. When long kept, particu- 
_ larly if it be exposed to the air, vinegar becomes muddy and 
ropy, acquires an unpleasant smell, loses its acidity, and pu- 
trefies. Jt, however, maybe kept good for a much longer time, 
if it be boiled for a few minutes, so as to coagulate and separate 
the gluten, on the presence of which the above changes depend ; 
and be preserved in well corked bottles. It is sometimes adul- 
terated with sulphuric acid, which is detected by a solution of 
nitrate of barytes, forming, when dropped into the suspected 
vinegar, a white precipitate, which is insoluble in nitric acid, 
after being exposed to a strong heat. 


1 Atkin’s Dictionary of Chemistry, art. Vinegar. 
BA 
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The use of vinegar as a condiment, and an antiseptic, for pick- 
a ling and preserving animal and vegetable matter, is well known. 
Medical properties and uses. — ‘Vinegar, when taken into the 
stomach, acts as a refrigerant, promotes diaphoresis and the 
discharge of urine; and is a powerful anti-narcotic: its external 
action on the living fibre is moderately stimulant and astringent. 
In inflammatory fevers it may be used to acidulate the ordina- 
ry beverage. It is given as a remedy in putrid diseases and scurvy; 
and is the most easily procured, and the best means of counter- 
acting the fatal effects of over doses of narcotic poisons; for 
which purpose it should be administered in doses of a table - 
spoonsful, frequently repeated, alter the stomach has been freely 
emptied by a proper emetic. It is employed as.a glyster in.ob- 
stinate costiveness ; and externally in the form of fomenitation, or 
of lotion, in burns, bruises, sprains, and chronic ophthalmia ; ; 
and diluted with cro it is the best lotion for clearing the eye 
of small particles of lime, when they adhere to any part of the ball 
or the lids. Its vapour is inhaled in putrid sore throat; and is, 
diffused through sick rooms with the view of neutralizing pestt- 
lential effluvia: but as a fumigation it has little efficacy, ‘The dose 
of vinegar is f3] to £51); and the quantity given in glystersf3) tof3ij. 


Officinal preparations. Aczdum aceiicum. LE. De Actdum ace- 
ticum forte EK. D. Syrupus acet?. E. 


A'CIDUM CITRICUM CRYSTALLIS CONCRETUM. 
Dub. Vide Acidum citricum among the Preparations. 
A'CIDUM SULPHURICUM. Lond. Edin. Dub. Sulphu- . 
ric Acid. (Specific gravity 1,850. Lond. 1,845. Edin. Dub.) 
Syn. acide sul hurique ( F.) Bchweivlaaite (G.) Acido sol’arico (7) Gunidai-ca Atr, (#.) 
This acid is said to be found in a concrete state, in the cavi- 
ties of some volcanic mountains, and dissolved in some mineral 
waters ; but for the purposes of medicine, and the arts, it is pre- 
pared artificially, either by decomposing sulphate of iron’ b 
the process of distillation in close vessels; or by the combustion 
of sulphur. ‘The first mode is the most ancient, and is still em- 
ployed in several places on the continent ; but the second is that 
generally adopted by the manufacturers in Great Britain, and 
yedbiaia requires particularly to be described. 
~ Into a chamber lined with sheet lead, having no opening but 
a small door placed a few inches from the floor, and made to 
shut very close, water is poured so as to cover the floor, and 
rise upon it to the height of one or two inches. A stand is then 
introduced, on which is placed an earthen pot containing a 
inixture of nine parts of refined Sicilian sulphur, and one of ni- 
tre, which is kindled by means of a red-hot iron, and the door 
instantly closed. The oxygen of the air of the chamber, and 


1 Hence the old name of oil of vitriol, which is sull t the commercial name of this, 
acid, from green vitriol, the old name of the sulphate of iron. i 


2 This process was first used by Dr, Roebuck in 1749, Edin. Phil. Trans. vol. iv. 
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of the nitre, keeps up the combustion of the sulphur and formis 
sulphurous acid gas, and nitrous acid, which uniting, lose their | 
gaseous character, and coming in contact with the water below, 
the sulphurous acid is changed into sulphuric at the expence of 
the nitrous acid, which being thus robbed of its oxygen, escapes 
in the form of nitrous gas. But repeated charges of the sulphur 
and nitre are required to be constantly introduced at intervals 
of six or eight hours, for the space of two or three Weeks, be- 
fore the water is sufficiently acidified. It is then drawn off 
through a leaden pipe with a stop-cock at the bottom of the 
chamber ; and contains, besides sulphuric acid, some sulphurous 
acid, and’a portion of nitric oxide. The liquor is at first of a 
brownish colour; but after it is concentrated and purified, first by 
evaporation in leaden boilers, and afterwards by boiling in large 
green glass retorts, it becomes a colourless, dense fluid, having 
when pertectly pure a specific gravity not exceeding 1:84.55; and 
is thus brought to market in large globular glass bottles, sur- 
rounded with wicker work, & sold under the name of ozl of vitriol. 
Sulphuric acid thus prepared is not. perfectly pure, but is 
united with about 3 of a part in the hundred’ of sulphate of 
potass, (owing to the acid uniting with the potass of the nitrate 
employed in the combustion of the sulphur,) and a minute por- 
tion of sulphate of lead. Both these impurities are precipitated 
by adding three parts of distilled water to the acid, which can 
again be concentrated by distillation: hence the addition of 
water is a good test of the purity of this acid. The amount of 
these impurities may be readily ascertained by evaporating a 
definite weight of the acid in a platina cup, placed on the red 
cinders of a common fire. According to Dr. Ure, the pure 
acid consists of about 81°54 parts of real acid, and 18°16 of wa- 
ter; and the elements of the real acid, according to the estimate of 
Dr. Thomson,’ which is probably the most accurate on this sub- 
ject, are 40 of sulphur, and 60 of oxygen, in 100 parts of acid: 
but with regard to these proportions chemists are not agreed. 
Qualities. — Liquid sulphuric acid, when pure, is as colourless 
and transparent as water, inodorous, heavy; and has the con- 
sistence of oil, - It has all the generic characters of an acid ; 
reddens the vegetable colours and, even when largely diluted, 
has an intensely acid taste. When rubbed between the fingers 
it feels at first unctuous, owing to its dissolving the cuticle, and 
afterwards excites a burning sensation. It freezes at 15° into 
six-sided prismatic crystals, bevilled at both extremities; and 


t The common acid of the shops contains 3 or 4 per cent. of saline matter. 

2 Dr. Ure, who suggested this test, says, §* if more than 5 grains of matter remain 
from 500 of acid, we may pronounce it sophisticated.” Journ. of Science and the Aris, 
vol. iv. p. 115. 


3 System of Chem, 5th ed. vol. i. ps 283. 4 Macnab, Hudsen’s Bay. 
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when of the spec. gravity 1°845, boils at 560°. It attracts: 


water rapidly from the atmosphere, so as to double its weight 
in the course of a month, (hence the necessity of keeping it in 
well stopped bottles ;) and at the moment it unites with water 
the temperature of the mixture is much raised. It acquires a 
brown colour when mixed with any vegetable matter,’ and there- 
fore bottles in which it is kept must be stopped with glass stop- 
pers. Iv forms neutral salts with the alkalies, earths, and me- 
tallic oxides, and decomposes the alkaline and earthy sulphurets. 

Medical properties and uses. — This acid is a valuable tonic, 

astringent, and antiseptic; but as'it is employed internally in a 
diluted state only, its medicinal powers shall be explained under 
the article Acidum sulphuricum dilutum.' Although it powerfully 
corrodes the skin, yet, on account of its fluidity, it cannot be ap- 
plied as an escharotic: but when united with sixteen times its 
weight of lard, it forms an ointment which has been successfully 
uséd in the cure of scabies. 

- Officinal preparations. Acidum sulphuricum dilutum. L.E.D. Acid. 
sulphuricum aromaticum. E. Sulphas potasse. EB. Ferri sulphas. L. 
E.D. Hydrargyrt Oxymurias, L.E.D. Sub-sulphas hydrargyri 
flaocus. E. Zinct sulphas, L. E.D. | 

ACIPENSER. Syst. Nat. Gmelin. 1483. 
_Cl.4. Ord. 6. Pisces, Chondropterygii. 

G. 134. Head obtuse; mouth far beneath the head, without teeth ; 
cirrs four under the nose, before the mouth. Branchial apertures 
lateral. Body elongated, with many series of angular tubercles. 

Spec. 2. Acipenser Ruthenus. The Sterlet, or small sturgeon. 
Spec. 3. Acipenser Huso. The Beluga, or great sturgeon. 


Oficinal. IcutuyocoLia. Dud, Isinglass. . 
Syn. Ichthyocolle (#.) Hocusenblase (G.) Colla di Pisce o Ittiocolla (J.) 


_ The beluga, the sterlet, and other species of sturgeon, are 
caught in the Volga, Danube, Ural, Oby, and Irtysh rivers; 
and the Caspian sea. The sturgeon Is oviparous. The body 
is pentagonal, in length from 5 to 24 feet, of a dirty olive co- 
jour on the upper part, which is studded with five rows of bony 
tubercles, one row on the back.and two rows on each side; 
while the underside of the fish is flat, and of a silvery white co- 
lour. There isa single dorsal fin near the tail, one ventral also 
near the tail, one anal, and two pectoral fins. The tail is bi- 
furcated ; and the upper part longer than the under. 


__ Isinglass is prepared in Russia from the air-bladders or sounds | 


of all the species of the sturgeon ; and in Lapland it is made 
from several species of the perch.* ‘That however, which is 


1 Dalton. 

2 This is owing to its strong affinity for water, breaking the affinities which exist be- 
tween the vegetable components, so as to occasion the hydrogen and oxygen to unite and 
form water, while the carbon is precipitated. 

3 Isinglase might be made from the sound of the cod-fish, Gadus merrhua ; hake, 
Gadus merlucivs ; and ling, Gadus molva, which frequent the British seas. 


et an eel he > 
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made from the beluga is reckoned the best.~ The process which 
is carried on during summer only, as frost it is said impairs 
its qualities, varies.in different places: and on this account the 
quality of the isinglass made from the same fish at one place dif- 
fers from that which is made at another. On the Volga, the 
sound is taken from the fish, slit open, well washed, and freed 
from the thin membrane which envelopes it; then exposed to 
stiffen a little in the air, rolled, and pinned, by means of a 
wooden peg, intoa heart shape; in other places it is folded in- 
to leaves, or simply dried without any care, or boiled.* The 
first kind is the best. Isinglass is imported from Petersburgh 
inbales. Four sorts are brought; long staple, short staple, book 
and leaf. ‘ The finest is that which has the longest staple as it 
is called ; is the thinnest and most flexible;” and perfectly de- 
void of odour and taste. It should be composed of dry, whitish, 
nearly transparent, inodorous membranes. ie 
Qualities. — Isinglass is insipid, and inodorous; when soake 

- incold water it swells, softens, and becomes opalescent; and. in 
one hundred grains of it, rather more than ninety-eight, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hatchett, are soluble in water. Three drachms 
of good isinglass, dissolved in one pint of warm water, produce 
on cooling a pretty firm, slightly opaline-coloured jelly, which 
isa compound of pure animal gelatin and water. Gelatin is so- 
Iuble inthe acids and pure alkalies ; but is precipitated fromits 
solution by infusions and decoctions of astringent vegetables, the 
_tannin of which forms with it an insoluble compound *; carbo- 
nate of potass also throws down a precipitate; and alcohol se- 
parates it from water when added to its solution in any consi- 
derable quantity. The solution putrefies when kept for a few 
days. According to John, isinglass contains‘also traces of sa- 
line matter. 3 — : 

_ Medical properties and uses. —- The solution of ichthyocolla 
was formerly much given in cases of fluor albus and diarrheea ; 
but is now rarely used as a medicine. Its nutrient qualities are 
more obvious. By dissolving it in water, and adding a little 
ahi and lemon juice, an excellent nutritious jelly is produced, 
well adapted for the sick and convalescent. It is employed in 
the preparation of English court plaster. a 

ACONI'TUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 1235. 


Cl. 13. Ord. 3.. Polyandria Trigynia. Nat. ord. Multisiliquee Linn. 
Ranunculacee Juss. 

G. 1062. Cal. none. Petals five, the highest arched. Nectaries 
two, peduncled, recurved. Pods, three or five. 

** With blue corollas, | 


1 Philosophical Transactions, vol. |xiii. pts i. 

2 Gelatin is a nice test of the presence of tannin, for which purpose Sir H. Davy ree 
commends 120 grains to be dissolved in 20 ounces of distilled water. . 

3 Labor, chim, 1808. 
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Sp.8. A. Napellus. Common Monkshood. (Lond. Edin.) Med. 
Bot. 2d ed. 461. t. 165. 

9. A. neomontanum, (Dub.) Jaquin. Flor. Austr. t. 381. 

CES Aconit1 Fouia. Lond. Aconit1 NAPELLI Fouta. 
jdin. Aconitum; Forr1a. Dub. The leaves of Monkshood. 

- Syn. Aconit, chaperon de Moine (F.) Blauer-strumhut (G.) Napello (J.) Aconito (S.) 


The species of aconite cited by the London and Edinburgh 
colleges has been, generally, regarded as the plant originally 
used by Stoerk ; an error which « originated with Stoerk himself, 
but, after a minute comparison of the plant with the descr ip- 
ibe we agree with Willdenow, and the Dublin college, that 
the neomontanum is the species which should be medicinallly 
used. It is a perennial plant, flowering in July: and found 
native in the alpine forests of Carinthia, Carniola, and the 
mountainous parts of Germany. 

The stem is firm, elongated, rising to the height of five or 
six feet, leafy, and terminating ina long sparse spike of flow- 
ers, racemose and branched below, with singe flowered peduncles, 
‘The lower leaves are few, alternate on long channelled petioles; 
palmated or rather pedate, being divided to the base into five 
broad cuneiform divisions, deeply cleft and toothed; the peti- 
oles are shorter, and the leaves less divided the nearer they are 
to the summit of the stem: the colour of the whole is a deep 
green on the upper disk, anda pale green on the under; both 
sides are naked, smooth, and shining. ‘The flowers are of a 
deep violet colour, and stand alternately on the spikes, on uni- 
floral, erect, axillary peduncles. ‘They have no calyx; but two 
small, erect, calycinal stipules are placed one on each side of the 
peduncle within a few lines of theflower; the petals are five, the 
uppermost helmet-shaped and beaked, covering two singular, 
peduncled nectaries; the lateral ones broad, and roundish, the 
lower oblong, elliptical, and divaricating. These four are 
slightly pubescent. The filaments are spread and white at the 
base, where they closely cover the germens; but the upper part 
is filiform, purple, spreading, and bearing whitish anthers. 
The germens are three, four, or five, with simple reflected stig- 
mas; and become capsules, containing many angular seeds,' 

For medicinal use the leaves should be gathered when the 
flowers appear. 

Qualities. — Aconite leaves when fresh have a faint narcotic 
odour: and a moderately bitter, acrid taste, leaving a painful 
sensation of heat in the mouth, when they are much chewed. 
The whole of the plant is poisonous; but the deleterious quali- 
ties are lost in a considerable degree when it is dried, or long 


1 The flower-spikes of-A. Napellus are shorter, denser, and the segments of i 
leaves narrower, aud more linear, than those of A. Neomontanum. 
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kept, and much of its acrimony is dissipated.. Both water and 
alcohol take up the active matter of aconite. 

Medical uses and properties. — Aconite is narcotic, diapho- 
retic, and in some. cases diuretic. In over doses it occasions 
violent nausea, vomiting, hypercatharsis, vertigo, cold, sweats, 
mania, and convulsions which terminate in death; and these 
effects appear to depend on its action on the nervous system, as 
dissections of fatal cases have not displayed any particular 
marks of organic disease. 

Stoerk first administered aconite internally in chronic rheu- 
matism, gout, exostosis, paralysis, and scirrhus ; and since the 
publication of his experiments in 1702, it has been adyantage- 
ously employed in similar cases, and also in amaurosis, scro- 
phula, cancer, itch, venereal nodes, and intermittents. Much 
caution is required in the exhibition of it; and it is absolutely 
necessary to know the length of time it has been gathered, as its 
activity varies so very considerably, as to require this to be as- 
certained, before the dose can be apportioned. It is given in 
the form of powder, extract, and tincture; and may be com- 
bined with calomel, antimonials, camphor, and guaiacum. 'The 
dose of the powder is one or two grains, gradually increasing it~ 
to six or eight. | 

Officinal preparations. LExtractum Aconiti. L. E. 

ACORUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 199. 


Cl.6. Ord. 1. Hexandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Piperite Linn. 

Aroideze Juss. thy 
G, 663. Spadix cylindrical, covered with florets. Cor. petals six, 

naked. StyleO. Capsule three-celled. 

Sp. 1. A. Calamus. The Sweet-flag. Med. Bot. 2d ed.'725 t. 
948. Smith Flor. Brit. 1, 373. 
Offic. Catami Rapix, Lond. Acorr Catami Rapix. Edin. 
Acorus; (CALAMUS AROMATICUS) RaApix. Dub. Sweet Flag. 


. Syn. Acorus odorant (F.) Kalmus nurtzil (G.) Calamo aromatico (J.) Acoro calamo 
(S.) Bach. (H.) Vacha (San.) 


The sweet-flag is found growing in marshes and rivulets, 
over the greater part of Europe and Asia; and in Britain, in 
many parts producing its flowers in May and June. * 

The root is perennial, horizontal, long, somewhat flatted, 
crooked ; full of joints or rings, whence the radical fibres spring 
from the underside, branched ; from half an inch to one inch in 
thickness ; externally, when fresh, of a greenish yellow colour, 
internally whitish, and spongy. The leaves spring from the 
root ; are sword-shaped, aboutthree feet in length, and generally 
waved along one of the edges; of a bright green colour, and 
- emitting a strong aromatic odour when bruised. The flowers 
are small, and produced on a very close tesselated conical spike 


¥ In the rivers of Norfolk plentiful. On Hillingdon common, Middlesex, and other 
places about London. Smith, 1. c. 
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four inches long, pushed out from the side, above the middle, of 
a naked stalk or scape, two-edged, and terminating like a leaf: 
They have no calyx. The petals are six: small, erect, regular, 
with the apex inflected, and of a pale, green colour. The fila- 
ments are alternate, with the petals, thread-like, supporting 
doubleanthers. ‘The germen is elliptical, crowned with a sessile- 
pointed stigma. ees 

- The greater part of the roots in use are now brought from 
Norfolk ; those from the Levant not being superior. | 

Qualities. — The root of sweet-flag has a pleasant aromatic 
odour,’ similar to that of a mixture of cinnamon and allspice ; 
the taste is warm, bitterish, pungent, and aromatic. Jn the 
dried state, the cuticle is corrugated, of a yellowish brown 
colour, with many small white elevated circles on the under side, 
whence the radical'fibres issued. It breaks with a short rough 
fracture; is internally of a pale buff colour, and a spongy tex- 
ture. Both the smell and taste are improved by exsiccation. 
The ‘aromatic principle is an essential oil, which can be ob- 
tained. .by distillation, and with the bitter matter is extracted 
by infusion in boiling water. Like the root of Florentine iris 
it contains a considerable quantity of fecula, which is dissolved 
in the infusion, and copiously precipitated from it by acetate 
and. superacetate of lead. 

Medical properties and uses. — ‘This root is tonic, and aro- 
matic. It has’ been successfully used in intermittent fever, 
even, we are told, after bark had failed: and is a useful addi- 
tion to other bitters, and stomachic infusions, in cases of dys- 
pepsia ; particularly when vertigo is one of the symptoms. It 
is too seldom prescribed. ‘The dose in substance is from 9}. to 
31; and of the infusion, made with 3vi. of the bruised root in 
f3xij of boiling water, a cupful three or four times a day. ~~ 
~ ADEPS. Vide Sus Scrofa. | 

AESCULUS. « Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 285. 

Cl. 7. Ord. 1... Heptandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Trihilate Linn. 
Acera Juss. 3 | 
G. 717. Cal. one-leafed, five-toothed, swelled out. Cor. 4 or 5 irre- 

gularly coloured petals inserted into the calyx. Cap. three-celled, 
Sp. 1. 4. Hippocastanuin. Common Horse Chesnut. Med. Bot. 

Qd edit. t. 217. Gaertner de fructibus, ii. 135. 
Ofiicinal. — Cortex. Dub. The bark. 

; 5 Syn. Marronier d’Inde (F.) . 

The horse chesnut is a native of the north of Asia, but cul- 
tivated in almost every part of Europe.* In this country it 


1 Linnzus. erroneously considered it the only native aromatic plant of northern cli- 
mates. — The candied root is employed at Constantinople as a preservative against epi- 
demic diseases. piesa rem 

% The horse chesuut was brought into Europe by Clusius in 1550; and first culti- 
vated in England by John Tradescant in 1633. 
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attains to. great perfection, constituting one of the chief orna- 
ments of our parks and avenues. It flowers in May. 

‘This tree rises to a considerable height, branching, from the 
upper part of the trunk, so as to form a roundish conical mass. 
The leaves stand on long foot-stalks, are large, and digitated, 
each consisting of seven leaflets proceeding from a common 
centre; of a deep-green colour, and spatulate form; ribbed, 
pointed, and serrated, The middle leaflet of a full-grown leaf 
is about six inches long, and two broad near the top, the three 
lateral ones on each side gradually decrease in size, to the 
smallest, which are only three inches in length and one in 
breadth. The flowers are peduncled and disposed in hand- 
some, terminal, erect, conical spikes. ‘he calyx is one-leafed, 
of a.pale green, bell-shaped, divided at the edge into five blunt 
teeth ; the petals are five, ovate, slightly waved at the margin, 
ciliated, with claws inserted into the calyx, all inclining to one 
side so.as to leave a gape betwixt the two innermost ; white with 
an irregular spot of red, or yellow, directly above the claw. 
The filaments are awl-shaped, gracefully curved, supporting 
reddish, upright double anthers: the germen is cylindrical, 
with a pointed stigma... The fruit is a large, roundish, green- 
coloured, three-celled, three-valved capsule, having the bark 
armed with short spines; and generally containing two sub- 
globular seeds or nuts. | 

. The fruit consists almost entirely of fecula. It is eaten with 
avidity by deer and some other animals; and were the acri- 
mony destroyed by fire, it might be rendered. fit food for men, 
in times of scarcity. . For medical purposes the bark is taken 
from. the middle-aged branches. 

, Qualities. — The bark isinedorous; and tastes bitter, astrin- 
gent, and slightly aromatic: both water and alcohol extract its 
virtues. Its infusion has a brown colour; sulphate of iron and 
sulphate of zinc strike a black colour when added to it, and 
throw down a dark-coloured. precipitate; oxymuriate of mer- 
cury and superacetate of lead precipitate it white. Gelatin also 
precipitates tannin ftom it ; but much less than from oak bark: 
These substances, therefore, are incompatible in prescriptions 
with infusion or decoction of this bark. | 

Medical properties and uses. —'The bark of the horse ches- 
nut is tonic and astringent; and has been successfully used, 
particularly on the continent, in intermittents, typhus, and other 
cases in which cinchona is used; externally its decoctionhas been 
employed asa lotion in gangrene. We have had no opportunity 
of trying this bark; but we doubt much if it can supersede the 
cinchona in any casein which it is properly indicated. 

The dose of the powder is 38s; and of the strained decoction, 
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(made wlth an ounce of the bark to a pint of water,) f4jss or 

£3 “Bip every three or four hours. 
“AGRIMONIA. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 875 

Cle11. Ord. 2. Dodecandria Dygynia. Nat. ord. * Salis Linn. 
Rosacee Juss. 

G. 957. Calyx five-toothed, guarded*by another. Petals five. Seeds 
two, in the bottom of the ‘calyx. 

Species1. A. Eupatoria. Common Agrimony. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 
500. 7.180. Smith. Flor. Brit.511. Flor. Dan. t. 588. 


Officinal. — AGrimonta; Herpa. Dub. Agrimony ; the herb. 
* Syn. Reason ie (F.) Agrimonia (J.) 


This is an indigenous per ennial plant, common about the 
borders of fields, and hedges, flowering in June and July. 

The stem rises two feet in height, erect, leafy, angular, hairy, — 
and of a reddish hue. The leaves are alternate, interruptedly 
pinnate, with three pair of opposite leaflets, and a terminal one 
somewhat lyre-shaped and hairy; the leaflets obovate, pointed, 
deeply serrated ; the terminal one petiolate; the intermediate 
ones much annllens entire or trifid. Stipules two, deeply cleft. 
The flowers, which are small, golden yellow, and peduncled, are 
in long, terminal, erect, hairy spikes ; with trifid bractes. ‘The 
calyx is persistent, ariclaeed within an involucre at the base of the 
germen, furrowed, and divided into five ovate, pointed segments, 
surrounded with rigid, hooked awns: the corolla consists of five 
ovate, spreading petals inserted into a glandular substance at the 
base ofthe germen. The filaments are from five to twelve; the 
anthers two-lobed. ‘The germen is inferior, supporting two’ 
styles with blunt stigmas. ‘The seeds two, one often poorer 
contained in a capsule formed of the calyx. 

For medical use this herb should be cut when fully in flower. 

Qualities. — Agrimony when fresh has an agreeable aromatic 
odour, depending on a volatile essential oil, which is lost when 
the herb is dried. The taste is bitterish and subastringent. 
The infusion of it in water reddens the more delicate vegetable 
blues, and strikes a black colour with sulphate of iron. Potass 
and its carbonate first change it to a yellow, then an orange 
colour, and lastly throw down a white precipitate. 

Medical properties and uses. — Agrimony was formerly re- 
garded as a remedy of much importance, as a tonic and deob- 
struent : but it is now very seldom or never prescribed. ‘The 
dose in powder is from 9i to 4}, two or three times a dai : 

JERUGO. See Cuprum. . ; 

ALLIUM. Spec. Plant. Willd, ii. 63. 


‘C1.6. Ord. 1. Hexandria Monogynia. Na. ord. Spathscem Zim. 


Asphodeli Juss. 
G. 626. Corolla six-parted, spreading. Spathe many-flowered. 


1 The oil, which is yellow, can be obtained by distillation with water, —- Lewis. 
) 2 


ot 
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Umbel heaped together. Capsule superior. 

* * Stem-leaves plane. Umbel bulbiferous. vy, Sa 
Species 14. Allium satzvum. Garlic. Med. Bot. 2d edit. t. 256. ° 
* * * * T eaves radical. Stem naked. ' re 
Species 43. Allium Cepa. The Onion. 
: 1 ALLIUM SATIVUM.* ~ 
Oficinal. Auuit Rapix.? Lond. Auxit Sativi Rapix. Edin. Au- 
‘LIuM; Rapix. Dub. Garlic root. —  _ 

Syn. Ail. (F.) Knoblauch (G.) Aglio (J.) Ajo sativo (S.) Lastiria (San.) Lehsen (H.) 

Garlic is a perennial bulbous plant, found wild in Sicily, and. 
cultivated in most parts of Europe, for culinary and medicinal 
use. It flowers in July. Leg 

The bulbs of this species of allium are numerous ; three or more 
being inclosed in one covering forming a nucleus, round which | 
others are disposed, and the whole enveloped in a common mem- 
brane, from the base of which proceed long white fibroys roots. 
The stem rises two feet in height, surrounded with many long, 
flat, linear, grass-like leaves, proceeding chiefly from the bulbs; 
and is terminated by a mixed cluster of flowers and bulbs, in- 
closed in a spathe, which opens at one side and withers. The 
flowers are small, consisting of six oblong white petals, with ta- 
pering filaments, shorter than the corolla, and supporting erect 
anthers: the germen is superior, short, angular, bearing a sim~ 
ple style with a sharp stigma; and becoming a short, broad, 
three-celled capsule, containing roundish seeds. 

Garlic is dug up for use in the month of August, then clean« 
ed and dried in the sun, and generally preserved in bunches in 
a dry place. In this state the exterior membrane is of a dirt 
white colour, and of a withered aspect ; but the bulbs, which 
are called eloves, are white, succulent and juicy. On drying, 
they lose nine parts in fifteen of their weight. 

Qualities. — All the parts of the plant, but particularly the 
bulbs, have a pungent offensive odour, and an acrimonious biting 
taste. These properties depend on an essential oil, that can be 
obtained separate by distillation with water; of a thick and ropy 
consistence, a yellow colour, heavier than water, arid possessing 
in an eminent degree the sensible qualities of the garlic. It 
blisters the skin when applied to it, and strikes a black colour 
when triturated with oxide ofiron. Simple coction with water 


¥ Yxogedev Dioscoridis. adhd 

' 2 The root, strictly speaking, is not the part of the plant intended to be ordered. 
This error has arisen from the bulbs of plants having been generally placed. by botanists 
among the roots, under the title <* radices bulbose :” they however have no affinity to 
roots, but the closest to leaf-buds. The roots of bulbous plants are fibrous, and issue 
from a radical plate at the bottom of the bulb. The clearest definition of the bulb is 
given by Gertner, in his work De Fructibus, &c. Introduc, p. 111. ‘¢ Bulbus est ger- 
men compositum, subglobosum, subaphyllum, ex carina brevissima, et squamis succu- 
lentis crassis compaginatum, quod tandem sponte a matre sua solvitur.” The Colleges, 
therefore, should have used the word /u/lus instead of radix. 
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renders garlic mild and inert. ‘The acrimony is obtained with 
the juice by expression : and it is in a less degree extracted by 
water, by alcohol,’ and by acetic acid. The odour is so pe- 
netrating, that when garlic is applied to the soles of the feet 
it is perceived in the breath, the urine, and the perspiration. 
From 1406 parts of fresh elie: Cadet * obtained 520 of muci- 
lage, 37 of albumen, 48 of fibrous matter, and 801 of water by . 
estimate. . Bouillon la Grange* found, besides, in it sulphur, 
vegetable albumen, and sugar. 

Medical properties and uses. —~ Garlic is ‘stioaulant, diaphore- 
tic, expectorant, diuretic, and anthelmintic, when exhibited in- 
ternally; and rubifacient when externally applied. 

It has been successfully given in intermittents, and in feyers 
of the typhoid type. . If the body be kept warm during its use, 
it acts powerfully by diaphoresis. It has long been esteemed a 
valuable remedy in pituitous asthma, chronic catarrh, flatulent 
colic, calculus, and dropsies; and as a preventive of worms. 
Externally it is applied bruised to the soles of the feet, in the 
coma of typhus; and in confluent small-pox when the determina- 
tion to.the head is considerable. A poultice made of itis a good 
resolvent of indolent tumours. A clove of it, wrapped in cotton 
or gauze, or a few drops of the juice introduced into the exter- 
nal ear, is said to. be extremely efficacious in atonic deafness ; 
and applied to the pubis as a poultice in retention of urine, 
owing to a want of action in the bladder, it sometimes is effec- 
tual in renewing the discharge, The juice is also applied united 
with oil to aa wy ceniet or 


oe united with calomel i in the form of f pil or stra in hy- 
ropic cases. An ointment is formed by mixing the j juice with 
oil, The bruised bulb has also been aed § as a suppurative. — 
cloves. prallowed, whole, twice or ‘thrice a oo ; and in hills 
united with soap or calomel, from grs. xv to Oj. Of the j Juice, 
f5ss is given for a dose in any proper vehicle. 

An over-dose, or the too liberal use of it as a condiment, is apt 
to occasion head-ache, flatulence, thirst, fever, inflammation, and 
discharges of blood from the hemorrhoidal vessels. 

Pfhiginal BRCDRTAYONg Syrups Allii. D. 


~ 1 With alcohol, a reddish yalline tincture is obtained, I aehich abs saui evaporated, 
‘a very acrid jsoves extract, that attracts moisture from the ar. 
% Ann, de Chimie. lix. p. 106, 3 Journ. de Pharm. No. viii..p. 357. 
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| t 2. ALLIuM CEPA." 
Oficinal. Crpa; Raprx. Dub. The Onion. 
ou eo) We Swiebel (G.) Cipolla (J.) Cebolla ((S.) Palandoo (Sun.) Pec&j (H.) 

The onion is also a perennial bulbous plant, cultivated all over 
Europe for culinary purposes: flowering in June. It is so well 
known as scarcely to require a particular description. ‘The bulb 
is simple, formed of concentric circles, with a radical plate at 
the bottom, and fibrous roots. The stem is a naked, swellin 
scape, with fistular, pointed, spreading leaves, sheathing at the 
_base. ‘The flowers are produced in a capital or head, inclosed 
in a deciduous spathe. 

Qualities. —'The odour and taste of the onion do net mate- 
rially differ from those of garlic, but are much weaker. A little 
acrid, volatile essential oil combined with sulphur? is obtained 
by distillation ; and the recent juice contains sugar, mucus, phos- 
phoric acid, phosphate of lime, and citrate of lime.’ sy 

~ Medical properties and uses. —'The onion is “ considered, ra- 
ther as an article of food than of medicine ; when eaten liberally, 
it is said to produce flatulencies, occasion thirst, head-aches, and 
turbulent dreams.” As a medicine it is stimulant, diuretic, and 
expectorant ; and may be used in the same cases as garlic. On 
account of the free phosphoric acid it contains, the juice is sup- 
posed to be useful in calculous cases, as it dissolves phosphate 
of lime out of the body. Onions are, however, scarcely ever em- 
ployed, except externally, as suppurative cataplasms; for which 
purpose they are generally roasted, split, and applied to tumours. 

ALOE. Spec. Plant. Willd, ii. 184. 
€1.6. Ord. 1. Hexandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Coronarie Linn. 

Asphodeli Juss. 
G. 659. Corolla erect, mouth spreading, bottom nectariferous. 

Filaments inserted into the receptacle, 
Species Z. Aloe spicata. Spiked Aloe. 

3. Aloe vulgaris.. Common Aloe. Szbthorp. Flor. Gree. 
, 1. ALOE SPICATA. 
Oficinal. ALOES sPICATH Extractum. Lond. A tors ExTRAc- 


tuM £din. Dub. Extract of Aloes. 
Syn. Sue. d’Aloes (F.) Glausinde Aloe (G.) Aloe (I.) Aloe (S.) Elwa (#.) Museb- 
_ ber (4 Ph at) . 


The spiked aloe is undoubtedly the species which yields.the 
best extract brought from the Cape of Good Hope; and it is 
also. supposed. to. yield the extract brought from the island of 
Socotora; which was formerly the only place of export for the 


1 Derived from caput, a head; on account of the form of its bulb: 2: Tt is this 
sulphuretted oil which blackens:silver.plate in which onions:are placed ; and which occa< 
tions the disagreeable odour of this bulb in putrefyicg. 3 Fourcroy and Vauquelin, 
Aan, de Chim. \xv, 161. 
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best aloes, thence named Socotrine aloes. It grows abundantly 
in the interior of the Cape, particularly at Zwellendam near 
Mossel Bay. The stem is round, about four inches in diame- 
ter, rising three or four feet in height, and leafy at the top. 
The leaves are spreading, about two feet long, subverticil- 
late, broad at the base, gradually drawn to a point, channel- 
ed, acute with remote teeth. The flowers spread horizontally, 
in very close spikes, a foot in breadth. . Under each flower is 
a single ovate, acute, broad, membranaceous bracte, white 
with three green streaks, and a little shorter than the corolla. 
This is bell-shaped, and six-petalled: the three inner seg- 
ments are white marked with three green lines, not connected 
together, ovate, blunt, and broader than the three outer ; 
which are connected with them at the base, and resemble 
them, but are narrower and less concave. The flower contains 
a large portion of a purple honey juice. The seeds, which 
are numerous, with a membranaceous membrane attached to 
each, are contained in a superior capsule. ied 
At the island of Socotora the leaves are cut off close to the 
stem, then cut in pieces, and the juice expressed : this is allowed 
to remain at rest for forty-eight hours, during which time a fe- 
culent matter is deposited; after which the supernatant liquor. 
is poured off into flat dishes and evaporated in the sun. At 
Zwellendam, in the month of July, the leaves are pulled, then. 
cut into pieces, the juice expressed, and inspissated by means. 
ofheat. | 
The real Socotiine aloes, which are now scarce in the 
market, and supposed to come from the island of Socotora, or 
Zocotora, near the straits of Babelmandel, are brought to this 
country by way of Smyrna and Malta, in chests and casks. 
Those from the Cape are brought in similar packages. The 
Breater part of what are now sold as Socotrine aloes, are 
rought from Bombay, and are the real Hepatic aloes. The 
Bombay aloes are.rather duller and browner, but in other re- 
spects have nearly the same characters as the Socotrine, which 
are sometimes mixed with the Indian. They are imported in 
casks containing from two to eight hundred weight, and some- 
times in skins. - | Eis ae 
Qualities. — The real Socotrine extract has a peculiar aroma~- 
tic odour, notunlike that of therusset appledecaying; and avery 
permanent intensely bitter taste. _ It is in pieces of a deep red- 


dish-brown. colour, glossy as if varnished ;. breaking witha- 


smooth conchoidal fracture. The thin edges and small frag- 
ments are reddish or golden yellow and semitransparent. It 


1 Mr. Barrow states that the quantity of Cape aloes sent to London, from 1799 10 
1802 inclusive, was 341,927 lbs. Vide Travels tn Africa. 
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softens in the hand, and is adhesive; yet is sufficiently pulve- 

rulent; and the powder has a bright golden yellow hue. 

The Cape aloes have a stronger and more disagreeable odour 
than the Socotrine and Hepatic; the taste is nearly the same. 
The outside of the pieces is more friable, has more of a yellow 
cast, and is less glossy; but the inside is apt to continue soft 
and pliable. The colour of the powder is a beautiful greenish 
yellow, resembling gamboge, but less bright. ‘They are im- 
ported in chests and casks. | 
; { 2. ALOE VULGARIS.' 

Oficinal. Atores VULGARIS ExTRacTUM. Lond. ALOE HEPATI- 
cA; Extractum. Edin. Gummi Resins. Dud. Extract of the 
Common Aloe, or Barbadoes Aloes. ‘6 
The British Pharmacopeeias formerly considered the plant 

which yields the Barbadoes aloes asa variety of the Aloe per/o- 

liata ; but the London College, on the authority of Sir E. Sinith, 
the learned editor of Sibthorp’s Flora Greca, has marked the 
above-named plant, which is a distinct species, as the one that 

Sloane describes in his History of Jamaica as producing the Bar- 

badoes extract. The volume of Sibthorp’s work, in which the 

plant will be fully described, and proved to be the true AAoy of 

Dioscorides, is yet unpublished, and therefore we cannot avail 

ourselves of the description. ‘nay 

The month of March is the period for cutting the aloes in 
the island of Barbadoes. The leaves are cut off close to the 
stem, and disposed in tubs, in such a manner that the juice 
runs out. After a sufficient quantity of it is collected, it is ex- 
posed to heat in copper boilers; and as it becomes more inspis- 
sated by a constant and regular fire, it is ladled from one boiler 
toanother, and fresh juice added, until that in the last, which 
is called the teache, acquires the consistence of honey; when it 
is poured into calabashes, and hardens by age. It is brought 
home ia these calabashes, or large gourd-shells, which contain 
from six to seventy pounds each, ‘They are often passed off as 
Hepatic aloes. _ hie 

There is still another kind of aloes, named Foetid or Cabal- 
line, but on account of its foetid odour it is not used in medi 
cine: and a Mocha aloe resembling the Cape, but less purgative. 

Qualities. — The odour of the Barbadoes aloes is stronger and 
less pleasant than that of the Socotrine, and has some resem- 
blance to the odour from the human axilla. The taste is nauseous 
“and intensely bitter. The pieces'are also of a duller brown co- 
lour, less glossy, not so smooth in the fracture, but easily splin- 
ter. The edges are not so sharp and transparent; but rather 
blunt, and of -a dull yellowish hue.’ It softens in the hand, and 
is adhesive. The colour of the powder is a dull olive yellow. 


1 Ayon Dioscoridis, }. 3.¢. 25. 
c 3 
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Allthekindsof aloes, when analysed, yield asmall portion of ve- 
geawe mucus, resin, anda peculiar extractivematter. Braconnot 
ound aloes to consist chiefly of a peculiar bitter matter, which 
he has termed the resinous bitter principle. The odour, taste, 
and medical virtues of the drug reside chiefly in the extractive ; 
and the superiority of the Socotrine and Cape and Bombay 
aloes is correctly supposed to arise from their containing a larger 
proportion of it, and consequently less resin, than the Barba- 
does. Boiling water dissolves nearly the whole of any of the 
kinds ; but as “the solution cools, the resinous part is deposited ; 
and by boiling aloes in water the extractive is altered, rendered 
insoluble in water, and approaches in its properties to the hatare 
of resin. When the Socotrine aloe is distilled, a volatile oil is 
obtained, which is not procured from the Barbadoes, 

Medical properties and uses. — Although all these kinds of 
aloes differ in their sensible qualities, yet they agree im‘ their 
medical properties. They are warm, stimulating cathartics, 
acting chiefly on the colon and rectum, and thence producing, 
by the extension of their stimulus to the uterine vessels, emme- 
nagogue effects. "This operation is slow and moderate, but to- 
Tera ‘ably: certain. From the stimulant property of aloes, they are 
useful in cases where the intestines are in a sluggish, ‘relaxed, 
and insensible state, attended with viscidity of ses abdomimal 
secretions: as in the habitual costiveness of the sedentary and 
hypochondriacal ; or that arising from a paucity of bile, im 
jaundice, chlorosis, and scrophula: and by heir powerful ef- 
fects on the rectum they have been found very serviceable in ex- 
pelling ascarides. ‘Their use is donceitashatads in heemorrhoi- 
dal cases, the symptoms of which they are apt to aggravate ; 
and also in very irritable and plethoric constitutions, in phthisis 
pulmonalis, and during the flow of the menses. Aloes, and 
aloetic compounds, have been likewise regarded as improper 
in pregnancy; but Dr. Denman has justly remarked, that “they 
are in common use among the lower class of people, because 
they are cheap, and conveniently ¢ given in the form of pills ; = 
and no bad effects are observed to follow. aati 

Aloes may be given in substance, in doses from grs. iij to girs. 

- xx; larger doses not operating more effectually. Whether in 
the simple state, or when compounded with soap, bitters, and 
other substances, the form of pill is to be prefered on account 
of the nauseous taste of the medicine. 

Officinal preparations. Pulvis aloes comp. L. Pilla aloes. E. D. 
Pil, aloes comp, L. Pil. aloes cum myrrha. L. E.D. « Pilul. aloes et 
assafeetide. E. Pil. scammonti comp. cum aloes D. Decoctum aloes 
comp. L. Estractum aloes. L. D. | Finctura aloes, L. B.D’ Finct. 


“i Ann. de Chimie, lv. ts a Introduction to. Midwifery, vol, O aaa 
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aloes comp. LE. D. Tinct. aloes etherea. E. Finct. rhei et aloes. Ey - 
Vinum aloes. LL ELD. 
 ALTHZEA.' Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 7'70. 
Cl. 16. Ord. 8. Monadelphia Polyandria. Nat. ard. Columnife- 
re Linn. Malvacee Juss. ; ; 
G. 1289. Cal. double; the exterior 6 or 9-cleft. Caps. numerous, 
l-seeded. | | | 
Sp.1. A. officinalis. Common Marsh Mallow. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 
552.t. 198. Eng. Bot.t.147. Smith's Flora Britan. 3.739. 
Oficinal. AutHEm Fortra, et Raprx. Lond. —— Rapix. Edin. 
The leaves and root of Marshmallow. 


Syn. Guimauve (F.) Eibisch (G.) Altea: (J.) Malvarisco (8.) 

The marshmallow is an indigenous plant, which grows, as its 
name iniports, in marshy places, particularly salt-marshes, and. . 
on the banks of rivers,. throughout Europe. It flowers in June 
and July, and ripens its seeds in September. ‘The root is pe+ 
rennial and fusiform. The stems are annual, herbaceous, up- 
right, rising from two to three feet in height, round, naked and 
purplish below, but leafy and branching above. ‘The leaves 
are alternate and petiolate, longer than they are broad, slightly 
five-lobed, and unequally serrated: both surfaces. are downy, 
and give a soft velvety ioe when..rubbed between the fin- 
gers. .From the axillee of the leaves the flowers.springin short 
thick panicles.. Both the calyxes are persistent; the exterior. 
has 7, 9, 10, or, 12 very narrow unequal divisions; the in- 
terior is more. regularly, but less deeply, cleft into five broader 
and sharper segments. ‘The petals.are five, cordate, coalescing 
at their bases, of a pale blush colour, The stamens. are mahy, . 
united ‘at their bases into a tube, and support reniform anthers. 
The germen is orbicular, bearing a cylindrical style, divided 
into many stigmas, which rise above the anthers. The capsules, 
generally about twenty in number, are of a rounded kidney 
shape, united laterally in a circle, so as to form a flattened. 
wheel-shaped seed-vessel; and each contains a solitary reniform, 
flattened, smooth, brown seed. The roots, which are the 
parts medicinally used, aredug up in autumn. : 

Qualities. — Marshmallow root. is inodorous, mucilaginous 
when chewed, externally tough and of a yellowish colour, in- 
ternally white and fibrous; and. contains a very considerable 
portion.of mucus,” which is yielded to water bycoction, __ 

Medical use. — The-preparations of this plant, which derive 
their virtues from its mucus, are useful demulcents.in visceral 
inflammations and calculous complaints. The roots well boiled, 
and bruised, are sometimes used as an emollient suppurative 
cataplasm ; and a decoction of the leaves forms a useful foment- 

TF Aydase Dioscoridis. 2 Mucus differs from mucilage ‘of gum arabic, in not 
being precipitated by silicated potash, nor affected by red or oxysulphate-of iron, Boss 
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ation in, external abrasions ; and in cutaneous Gus inate. 
panied with a sharp ichorous discharge. i Redeem arcana) 


Officinal preparations. Decoctum althee ee Ewe) aa er pus 


althae. L. E. 
ALUMEN. Lond. Edin. Dub. Alum. 


Syn. Alun (F.) Alaun (G.) Allume (J.) Alumbre (S.) Sp'hatica (Saz.) Prhiteari @) 
Shub (4rab.) 


This salt is a ternary compound of alumina, potash, and sul- 
phuric acid. . It is found native in some places, either efflores- 
ced on bituminous schistus, as at Gottwig in Austria; or united 
with the soil in volcanic regions, as at the Solfatara near Na- 
ples, where the only processes requisite for its extraction are 
lixiviation and evaporation.* But the greater quantity of the 
alum of commerce is prepared by a peculiar management of 
schistose pyritic clays, usually denominated alum ores. At La 
Tolfa, near Civita Vecchia, where the best Roman ‘alum’ is 
made, theore is alum stone found in large:stratified masses among 
compact iron-shot argillaceous limestone ;* but at other places, 
both on the continent and in Great Britain, it is alum slate, 
which occurs amorphous, or in concentric balls. At Hurlett, 
near Glasgow, the largest alum mine in this country, the schis- 
tus lies ten inches thick above coal. 

To prepare the alum, the ore is properly exposed to the at- 
mosphere, when the sulphur of the sulphuret of iron present in 
it’ is oxigenized by the air, and converted into sulphuric acid, 
which combining with the alumina, the alum efforesces. td 
general, however, the ore is first calcined with a low heat, so as 
to destroy the bituminous matter of the slate, tha partly con- 
vert the sulphur into sulphuric acid: the oxigenizement is then 
completed by exposing the roasted ore to air and moisture, by 
which means a sppersulphate of alumina is formed, which is ex- 
tracted by lixiviation. ‘To the solution concentrated, is added 
the impure subcarbonate of potash of commerce, or supersul- 
phate of potash or putrid urine, or muriate of potash ; and by 
evaporation the alum is obtained. 

Although the ancients were certainly acquainted with alum, 
yet the first regular works appear to have been established by 
the Asiatics, in the middle ages, particularly at Roccha in Sy- 
ria, whence the name Roch dilbert and from them Europe was 
supplied till the fifteenth century. After this period, works were 
begun at Tolfain Italy, in Germany, and Spain; and in England, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, by Sir Thomas Chaloner, who esta- 
blished the first alum work in England at Gisborough, _ in 
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‘itt "Phese processes are iseshareett in pans prokt inthe crate rhe heat of which is suffi. 
cient to carry on the evaporation. 2 An alum is found near Moscow which contains 
aontn sulphate ofiron. Mem. dela Soc. Imp. de e Moscow, tei. p. 22, 
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Yorkshire. The largest manufacturers of alum at present, in 
this country, are Lords Dundas and Mulgrave, at Whitby, 
in Yorkshire. . 

The best alum is the Roman, which is in irregular octahedral 
crystalline masses, powdery on the surface: the English is in 
large, irregular, semitransparent, colourless masses, having a 

lassy fracture, not efflorescent, and difficult to pulverize; and 
that from the Levant, or Roch alum, is in small morsels, about 
the size of an almond, rather friable, and of a palerose colour. 
The form of the regular crystal of alum is an octahedron. Its 
specific gravity is 1°7109.» According to Vauquelin, its consti- 
tuents are, acid 30°52, alumina 10°50, potash 10°40, and water 
48°58, in 100 parts: but by a more recent analysis, Berzelius 
makes them sulphate of alumina 36°85, sulphate of potash 18°15, 
and water 45°00; but it also generally contains ammonia; and 
none of the alum of commerce, except the Roman, is free from 
@, minute portion of iron. 

~ Qualities — Alum is inodorous, and has a sweetish, acidulous, 
astringent taste. It reddens vegetable blues, owing to the ex- 
cess of its acid;* is in asmall degree efflorescent ; and soluble 
in sixteen parts of water at 60°, and in three-fourths ofits weight 
of boiling water. When exposed toa gentle heat it undergoes 
the watery fusion, and in a stronger heat swells, loses 44 per 
cent. of its weight, which is water, and becomes an opaque, 
white, friable spongy mass. It is decomposed by the alkalies 
and alkaline earths, which attract the greater part of its acid, 
and precipitate the alumina united with a small portion of acid 
and potash. Gallic acid also precipitates its earth: hence the 
alkalies and their carbonates, magnesia, lime, carbonate of mag- 
nesia, chalk, and infusions of galls are incompatible in prescrip- 
tions with solutions of alum; as is also the superacetate of lead. 

Medical properties and uses. — Alum is a powerful astringent. 
It is used both as an internal and external remedy for restrain- 
ing violent hzemorrhages; and also in cases of obstinate diar- 
rhoea, diabetes, and fluor albus; but we agree with Dr. Cullen, 
that it is not to be depended upon in the two latter diseases, It 
has been recommended as an auxiliary to cinchona in intermit- 
tents, and in confluent.small-pox when the pustules are bloody ; 
and Dr. Percival regarded it as a prophylactic in colica picto- 
num, and a cure for slighter cases.* It is used locally in gar- 
gles, in cases of cynanche, relaxation of the uvula, and aphthe ; 
and as the basis of injections, in cases of gleet and leucorrheea, 
and of collyria in chronic ophthalmia. _ 

_ The dose in hemorrhages is from grs. v to 9j, repeated every 
hour or two till the bleeding abates : in other cases smaller doses 
CU piel: Lidge wile ota iy Oe view USM g oC Cell ete 


1 Much of the English alum we have lately examined strikes a 


; green with syrup of 
violets. 2 Observations on Lead, &c. . 
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are more’ advisable; larger being apt to nauseate the stomach, 
and oceasion violent constipation. The addition, however, of 
an aromatic, prevents it, to a certain degree, from exciting nau- 
sea. It is sometimes administered dissolved in the serum of 
milk, in the form of whey, (serwm lactis aluminosum,)- which is 
prepared by boiling 31) of powdered alum in a pint of milk, and 
straining. The dose of the whey is f3ij or f3iij. hs 
Officinal preparations. Alwmen exsiccatum. L. E.D. Liquor alu- 
minis comp. L. Pulvis aluminis comp. E. | E 


AMMONILAi: MURLAS...Lond: -Munzas Ammon. Edin. 


Sat Ammoniacum. Dub. Mauriate of Ammonia. 
Syn. Sel Ammoniac (f.) Salmiak (G.) Sale Ammoniaco (J.) Sal. Armoniaco (8.) 
Nosader (H.) 


This salt, which is a compound of muriatic acid and ammo- 
nia; is found in small quantities as a product of volcanoes; but for 
the purposes of medicine and the arts it is artificially prepared. 

Muriate of ammonia was originally manufactured in Egypt, 
by sublimation from the soot of fuel, formed of the dung of phy- 
tivorous snimals kneaded with straw into clods, and dried in the 
sun. From this source all the European states were formerly 
supplied: but since the manufacture of it in Europe, begun 
about sixty years ago, the importation of Egyptian sal ammo- 
niac has been discontinued. ‘The process differs in different 
places, and Is generally kept secret ;. but the following is a sketch 
of the actual practice at a large establishment; which was carried 
on some years ago near London, and’ is probably the mode 
usually adopted in this country ~~ 

Bones, chopped into small pieces, and boiled in order to éx- 
tract the marrow aid fat, were distilled from an iron cylindrical 
still into a leaden receiver, cooled by a refrigeratory, which was 
its cover, atid contained about four inches in depth of water. Six 
parts of impure alkaline liquor and five of foetid oil were thus 
procured; the oil was skimmed off, and the alkali mixed with 
pulverized gypsum. By double decomposition sulphate of am- 
monia and carbonate of lime were thus formed; the liquor which 
contained the former was then mixed with common salt (muriate 
of soda); and thus, by a second decomposition, the sulphuric acid 
of the sulphate of ammonia uniting with the soda of the muriate 
of soda, and the muriati¢ acid with the arfimonia, muriate of am- 
monia and sulphate of toda were formed. in the liquor. ‘This 
soltition was clarified by subsidence and decantation ; and. by a 
skilfully nfanaged evaporation im leaden boilers, the ‘two salts 
were separated as they crystallized. The water of crystalliza- 
tion was then driven off from the muriate of ammonia, by. ex- 
posing it to heat ina kind of oven ; and the spongy, friable, ash. 
coloured mass, into which it changed, was put, while hot, into 


1 Aikin’s Dictionary of Chemistry, art.Sal ammmoniac, 
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globular: bottles, or glazed earthen jars furnished with a move= 
able perforated’ cover, in which the muriate was sublimed by ex- 
posing them to'a heat of 320° in iron pots filled with sand. The 
cakes of salt produced, after being placed ‘¢for a day or two in a 
damp atmosphere,” to soften their surface, and facilitate “ the 
removal of any superficial impurities,” were packed in casks for 
sale. As soot of coal affords, by maceration in water, a quan- 
tity of sulphate of ammonia, it is used in the Scotch manufacto- 
ries instead of bones. : : 

~ The cakes of muriate of ammonia are hemispherical, about 
an inch thick ; elastic; and when broken are towards the convex 
surface white, striated and opaque; but towards the concave, 
have a more crystallized appearance, and are nearly semi-trans- 
parent, It is also sometimes crystallized in conical masses, 
that are deliquescent, owing to the presence of muriate of lime, 
which renders it unfit for medicinal purposes. | 

The greater part of the sal ammoniac in the London market 
is made in the north of England; but an inferior sort is im- 
ported in chests from the East Indies. 

Qualities. — This salt is inodorous ; has a salt, bitterish, acrid 
and cool taste; very slightly attracts moisture from the air ;.and 
has a specific gravity of 1°450. It is rather ductile, and therefore 
not-very easily pulverized. It requires 3°25 times its weight of 
water at 60°, and its own weight at 212°, to dissolve it; and du- 
ring-its solution a great reduction of temperature takes place. 
At ahigh temperature itsublimes without melting, andis unchang- 
ed. When dissolved in boiling water, it forms, as the solution 
cools, in tetrahedral, pyramidal, or in flaky, plumose crystals. 
Its components are 31°95 of ammonia, 49°55 of acid, and 18°50 
of-water.' The sulphuric and nitric acids unite with its alkali, 
and set free the muriatic acid. Potass and its carbonate, car- 
bonate: of soda, barytes, strontites, lime, chalk, magnesia, carbo- 
nate of magnesia, combine with its acid, and set free the ammo- 
nia: and superacetate.of lead, when added to a solution of it, 
throws down a precipitate of muriate of lead: hence these salts 
are incompatible in prescriptions with muriate of ammonia. © 
. Medical properties and uses. —'This salt was formerly consi- 
dered a powerful aperient and ‘attenuant of viscid humours, act- 
ing as a. diaphoretic, diuretic, purgative, and emetic, according 
to the mode of exhibition, or its dose; but it is now scarcely ever 
ordered as an internal medicine. Externally, it is advantageous- 
ly exaployed, on account of the cold produced during its solu- 
tion in water, to abate the pain and heat of inflammation, and to 
allay violent head-ache; also in.cases.of mania, plethoric apoplexy, 
injuries of the head; and to.assist in the reduction of hernial tu- 


¥ Berzelius, § 
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mors. . It is also a useful application in dropsy of the thyroid 
giand.* Owing to its stimulant qualities, it forms an excellent 
discutient, when dissolved in the proportion of 3} of the salt, in 
f3ix of water, with £3} of alcohol, in indolent tumors, gangrene, 
scabies, and chilblains; and as a gargle, it is occasionally useful 
in cynanche. Bit 
Off. prep. Ammonia subcarbonas. L. E.D. Liguor Ammonia. L. 
Aqua ammonia. E.D.  Hydrarg. precip. alb. L. Alcohol ammoni- 
atum.E.D. Ferrum ammoniatum: [. E. D. Aqua cuprt ammoniati. 
D. Sulphuret. ammonia. D.. Murias ammonie et fervi. D. 
AMMONI'ACUM. Vide Heracleum gummiferum. . 
AMY'GDALUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 982. 


Cl. 12. Ord.1. Icosandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Pomaceee Linn. 
Rosacez Juss. 


G.981. Cal. 5-cleft, inferior, Pet. 5. Drupe with a nut perforated. 


Sp.2. A.communis. 'The Common Almond-tree. Med. Bot. 2d 
edit. te 183. / . : 


Varieties. 8. Amygdalus sativa. Sweet Almond-tree. 
y- Amygdalus amara. Bitter Almond-tree. 
Oficinal, AMYGDALZ AMARE.— DULCES. Lond. AMYGDALI COM~ 
_MuNIS Nucrel.£din. AMYGDAL DULCES. Dub. Bitter and Sweet 
Almonds. 
Syn. Amandes douces et ameres (F.) Bittere und Siisse Mandeln (G.) Mandorli dolce 
ed amare (J.) Almendra (.$.) Badamie Farsie ( Hind.) Lowz (A.) 
The almond-tree is a native of Syria and Barbary; but it is 
now naturalized in the south of Europe, and even in England’; 
where, however, the fruit seldom ripens. The flowers display 
themselves in March and April before the leaves are expanded. 
It rises to the height of twenty feet, and divides into many spread- 
ing branches, which are covered with a dark grey bark. ‘The 
leaves stand upon short foot stalks, are about three inches long, 
and. three-fourths of an inch broad, elliptical, pointed at both 
ends, minutely serrated, with the lower serratures glandular, and 
of a bright green colour. The flowers, which are supported 
on very short peduncles, are of a pale rose or blush colour, 
varying to white: the calyx is tubular, with the lip divided 
into five blunt segments; the petals are five,.oval, and convex ; 
the filaments about thirty, inserted into the calyx, tapering, 
spreading, of unequal lengths, and furnished with orange-co- — 
loured, simple anthers: the germen is downy, with a simple 
style, supporting a round stigma, The fruit is of the peach 
kind, but flatter, with a tough coriaceous covering instead of the 
rich pulp of the peach, which opens spontaneously at the longi- 
tudinal furrow when ripe. The kernel or almond, which is in- 
closed in a tender, thick, brittle, spongy shell, is oblong, flattish, 


. 


1 Burns on the Anat. of the Neck, p. 191. 
+ Tewas cultivated in Engtand by Lobel before 1570, 
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rounded at one end and pointed at the other, and composed of 
two white cotyledons enveloped with a thin, pale brown, veined, 
bitter skin, covered with an acrid meal. | 

These two varieties of the Amygdalus communis are not dis- 
tinguished from each other, but by the taste of the kernel 
of their fruit. The Valentia almond is a sweet, large, flat 
almond, pointed at one extremity, and compressed in the 
middle as if with the thumb. The Italian are not so sweet, 
smaller, and less depressed in the middle. The Jordan almonds, 
which come from Malaga, and are the best sweet almonds 
brought to England, are said to be the produce of a distinct 
species of Amygdalus. ‘They are longer, flatter, less pointed 
at one end, and less round at the other, and have a paler cuti- 
cle than those we have described. 

Sweet almonds are imported in mats, casks, and cases: the bit- 
ter, which come chiefly from Mogadore, arrive in boxes. | 

When the almond is not well preserved, it is preyed on by 
an insect that eats out the internal part; or, if this does not hap- 
pen, the oil it contains is apt to become rancid. 

Qualities. — The cuticle of both kinds of almonds has an un- 
pleasant bitterish austere taste; but it is easily detached by put- 
ting the almonds into boiling water; and thus decorticated they 
are said to be blanched. | 

The blanched sweet almond is inodorous; has a sweet, plea- 
sant, bland taste: and consists chiefly of fixed oil, mucus, sac- 
charine matter, and albumen. When eaten as food, it is not 
very digestible, and requires to be well masticated. The better 
almond is also modorous when. entire, but when triturated with 
water has the odour of the peach blossom; and the taste is the 
pleasant bitter of the peach kernel. It contains less fixed oil 
and more albumen than the sweet, and hesides a portion of 
prussic acid,‘ upon which its narcotic power is supposed to 
depend. It is said to operate as a poison on dogs and some 
other animals, but not generally on the human species. The 
fixed oil that both varieties yield by expression in el des 


. ‘ty is insipid, inodorous when heat has not been employ 


Medical. properties and uses. — Sweet almonds are used. 
‘more as food than as medicine; but they afford little nourish- 
ment. Heartburn is said to be relieved by eating six or eight 
of them decorticated. When triturated with water, milky mix- 
tures or emulsions are formed, which shall be afterwards no- 
ticed; and they are also used in pharmacy for assisting 
by trituration the combination of some substances, such as 


: This was.discovered by Bohn, who found that when potash was added to the water 
distilled from the bitter almond, solution of sulphat of iron threw down a blue precipi- 
tate, the sure test of prussic cid. Murray’s Chemistry, iv. 242. 
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camphor and the resins, with water. Bitter almonds are scarcely 
ever used medicinally, although Bergius‘ mentions a case of in- 
_termittent having been cured by them, when the Peruvian bark 
had failed. Owing toa peculiar idiosyncrasy of some habits, the 
smallest quantity producesurticaria, and other unpleasanteffects. 
Officinal preparations, Oleum amygdale. L. E. D. Emulsio emys~ 
dale comp. E.D. L£mulsio acacie arabice. E.D, LEmulsio cam- 
phore. %&. Confectio amygdalarum. L. . 
_ AMY'LUM. Vide Triticum hybernum. 
AMYRIS. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 333. r. 
Cl. 8. Ord. 1. Octandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Terebintaceew Juss. . 
G.'755. Cal, 4-toothed. Pet.4 oblong. Stig. 4-cornered. Berry 
drupaceous. é | . | 
Spec. 2. Amyris elemifera. Elemi tree. — tn S 
Spec. 6. Amyris gileadensis. Balsam of Gilead tree. Med. Bot: » 
2d ed. 603. t. 214. Bruce's Abyssinia, vol. v. p. 16. ti 2, 3. 
idtener, 1. AMYRIS ELEMIFERA, . : 
Oficinal. Exvemi. Lond. Exrem1; Resina. Dub. Elemi. 
Syn. Eleme (F. G. J.) 
The elemi tree, of the botanical characters of which we know 
very little, is a native of Carolina and the Brazils. It does 
not, according to Catesby, rise to a great height; and the 
trunk issmall, and coyered with a grey bark. ‘The leaves are 
- opposite, on footstalks; ternate and sometimes pinnate; with 
stiff, pointed leaflets of a bright green colour, shining, and 
downy underneath. ‘The flowers are in terminal corymbs; 
small, white, with the petals inflex at the tips. ‘The fruit is 
the size and figure of an olive. pink 
~The resin is obtained by making incisions in the bark in dry 
weather ; and is left to dry in the sun as it éxudes. It used to 
be brought from Turkey in long roundish cakes, wrapped in 
flag leaves ; but the elemi now brought, comes in mats and 
chests, each containing from four to six pounds weight. | 
Qualities.—Trueelemi hasafragrant, aromatic odour, notun- 
like that of fennel seeds, but stronger. ‘The taste is very slightly 
bitter, and warm, ‘The cakes are of a pale yellow colour, se- 
mitransparent, brittle on the outside, soft and tenacious within, 
and very fusible. Spec. grav. 1:0182. When distilled with 
water, it affords’ ;, of a thin pale-coloured essential oil, on 
which its fragrance and softness depend; and the residue is a 
brittle, inodorous resin. Alcohol dissolves the greater part of 
elemi; but a white flaky, inodorous matter remains, which is 
almost entirely soluble in water ; hence we may consider the 
constituents of elemi to be gum, resin, and essential oil. But 
no true elemi is now to be found in the shops. — 
Medical properties and uses. — 'This resin is stimulant » but 


% Mat. Med, art. Amygdalus. 
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is very rarely used. as an internal remedy, being chiefly em- 

ployed for forming the mild digestive ointment which bears its 

name. | 
Officinal preparation. . Unguentum elemi compositum. L. D. 
i ee aa 2. AMYRIS GILEADENSIS. 

Offcinal. ——, Resina Liquipa. Edin. Balsam of Gilead._ 

Syn. Balsamier de la Mecque (F.) Opobalsamo (J.) Balsamo (S.) Akooyeelarsemoonroo- 
me (4rab.) . ( : 
This species of amyris is a native of Abyssinia, growing, ac- 

cording to Bruce, among the myrrh-trees behind Azab, all 

along the coast to the Straits of Babelmandel.’ It appears, 
however, to have been transplanted into Judea 1730 years be- 
fore Christ; and as it was from Gilead in Judea that the mer- 
chants brought its resinous product, in early times, to Egypt, 
it thence derived its appellation Balessan, or Balsam of Gilead. 

This tree rises above fourteen feet in height; has a flat top 
and stunted aspect, with many spreading, crooked branches go- 
ing off nearly at right angles; the wood is light, open, and co- 
vered with a smooth bluish white bark. ‘The leaves are thinly 
scattered, small, composed of one or two pair of opposite leaf- 
lets, with an odd one; these are obovate, entire, veined, and of 

a bright green colour. The flowers are white, appearing upon 

the young shoots, three upon one stalk ; but two generally drop, 

and one only produces fruit. ‘The calyx is permanent, divided 
into four expanded sharp teeth: the petals are four, oblong, con- 
cave, spreading: the filaments eight, erect, supporting oblong 
anthers: the germen is superior, ovate, with a thick style, the 
length of the filaments, crowned with a quadrangular stigma. 

The fruit opens with four valves, and contains a smooth nut. 
The ancients held the balsam obtained from this tree in great 

esteem, but it does not appear that they were well acquainted 

with the tree itself. To obtain the balsam, the bark is * cut by 
an ax, when the juice is in its strongest circulation, in July, Au- 
gust, and the beginning of September, It is then received into 

a smali earthen bottle, and every day’s produce gathered and 

poured into a larger, which is kept closely corked.” The first 

that flows, called opobalsamum,? ‘is of alight yellow colour, ap- 
parently turbid.”, It afterwards becomes clear, fixed, and.hea- 
vier; and the colour by degrees deepens to a golden yellow. The 
opobalsamum of the ancients was the green liquor found in the 
kernel of the fruit: the carpobalsamum, the next in esteem, was 
made by the expression of the ripe fruit; and xylobalsamum, or 
the worst kind, by the expression or decoction of the small twigs. 

I Bruce's Abyss. App. p- 16, ~ The whole of Mr. Bruce’s account of this tree is highly 

interesting, and we regard his authority undoubted. _ 

2 Willdenow has a distinct species under the name Amyris opobalsamum ; but, ina 


note, says —~ ** sunt forte non distinctz species, sed varietates ab etate velsolo ortz.”’ 
Spec. Plant. vol, ii. p. 334. 
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The real balsam rarely finds its way into this countr y, dried Ca- 
nada balsam being generally substituted for it; but it wants nite : 
peculiar odour of the true balsam. 

Qualities. —'The odour ‘is at first violent and strongly pun- 
gent; but the pungency is lost by exposure to the air and age; 
and the balsam gradually acquires the consistence of turpentine. 
The colour is yellowish exteriorly, and paler in the inside, the 
taste is acrid, rough, and pungent. When: pure it dissolves a= 
sily in water. 

Medical properties and uses. — This buddom was esteeineds in 
the earlier ages as a medicine possessed of almost universal vir- 
tues; and at the present day the Arabs use it “in all complaints 
of the stomach and bowels,” reckoning it a powerful antiseptic, 
and preventive of the plague. Its chief use, however, is as a cos- 
metic by the Turkish ladies. It is never brought genuine to 
this country ; ; and we know not why the noe College re- 
tain it in the list of Materia Medica. 

ANCHUSA.' | Spec..Plant. Willd. i. 756. , 

Cl.5. Ord.1. Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Seperate Lians 

Borraginez Juss.” 

G.277. Corolla funnel-shaped. The throat closed with: arches, 3 

Seed engraved at the base. 

Spec.'7. Anchusa tinctoria. Dyer’s Alkanet. Lobel. Icon. 578. 


Officinal. 7) RADI. Edin. ANCHUSA ; RADIX. Dub. Alkanet root. 
Syn. Orcanette (F.) Alcanna (1.) 


This species of anchusa is perennial, a native of the south 
of Europe; where it is cultivated in great abundance, particu- 
larly near Montpelier. It is found in our gardens as an orna- 
mental plant; but its roots do not acquire in Britain the beau- 
tiful colour for which. the foreign are prized. _It flowers from 
June until October. The root is long, round, fibrous, white 
within, and covered with a purplish red bark. The stem rises 
eighteen inches in height; is round, rough, hairy, and branched; 
with long, alternate, sessile, lanceolate, obtuse, hairy leaves, 
The flowers are of a reddish purple colour, and terminate the 
plage in close clusters. The calyx is persistent, divided into 

five oblong erect segments; the corolla funnel-shaped, consist- 
ing of a cylindrical tube ‘the length of the calyx, and a five- 
toothed expansion, closed by five scaly leaflets. The filaments 
are shorter than the corolla, bearing simple anthers; the ger- 
mens four, with filiform styles the length of the filaments, each: 
crowned with an obtuse notched stigma. 

-Alkanet root is brought to this country chiefly from France. — 
It is in twisted pieces, which have a withered dusky red, easily 
separated bark, The smaller roots are the best, as they have 
proportionally more bark than the larger. 


ree, 
I Ab eyxw strangulo, suffoco ; the ancients believing that this species’ of plants 
choked and destroyed serpents. Vide Bod. in Theophrast. p. 835. 
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Qualities. — It hasa very faint odour, anda bitterish astrin- 
gent taste when fresh ;:but the dried rootis inodorous and insipid. 
Jt imparts a fine deep red colour to alcohol, ethers, oils, fats, and 
wax; but to water, even when hot, only a brown colour. Sul- 
phate of iron strikes a black with the watery infusion; and sul- 
phate of zinc throws down a copious dark-coloured precipitate. 

Medical properties: and uses.— Alkanet root was formerly 
prescribed as.an astringent in several diseases ; but it is proper- 
ly rejected from modern practice, and is used as a colouring 
matter only for oils, ointments, and plasters. 

ANE'’THOM.* Spec. Plant. Willd.i. 1469. 

Cl. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Umbellate. __ 

' G. 560. Fruit nearly ovate, compressed, striated. Pet. involuted 
entire. | 

“Species 1. A. graveolens. Common Dill. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 125. t. 48; 

Species 3. A. feeniculum.- Sweet Fennel. Med. Bot, 2d ed. 127. te 


49. Smith Flor. Brit. 329... ; 
. 1. ANETHUM GRAVEOLENS. 
Oficinal. ANETHI SEMINA. Lond. Dill seed. 
Syn. Fenouil puant, ou persil odorant (F.) Dill. (G.) Eneldo de olor pesado ($.) 
Appio palustre, sellano, Sellero (J.) Sadacoopay (Tam.) Sowa, (Hind.) . 
This plant is an annual, a native of Spain and Portugal, 
growing generally in corn-fields, and flowering in June and July, 
It is cultivated in this country. * The root is fusiform and long. 
striking deep into the ground; and sending up several erect- 
rooved, jointed stems, about two feet in height, and branched. 
he leaves are glaucous and odorous, upon sheathing foot- 
stalks ; doubly pinnated, with the pinnze linear and _ pointed. 
The flowers are in large, flat, terminal umbels, without either 
_ universal or partial involucrum; the corolla consists of five ovate, 
obtuse, cdncave, yellow petals, with the apexes inflected: the 
filaments yellow, and longer than the corolla: with an inferior 
germen, covered by the nectary, and supporting two short 
styles, terminated by obtuse stigmas.. | | 
The seeds of dill, which are the parts of the plant medici- 
nally used, are scarcely the length of a caraway seed, but 
broader and flatter; oval, concave on one side, convex and stri- 
ated on the other, of a brown colour, and surrounded with a 
dull pale yellow or straw-coloured membranous expansion. 
Qualities. —'The dried seeds have an aromatic, sweetish: 
odour, not very agreeable, nor yet unpleasant ; the taste is mo- 
derately warm and pungent. These qualities depend on an 
essential oil, which is extractéd by distillation with water, and 
imparted to alchohol by digestion. ‘The bruised seeds yield 
their flavour to boiling water by infusion. 


I Avndoy Dioscoridis. 2 Tc was first cultivated by Gerarde in 1597, 
D 
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Medical properties and uses. — Dill seeds are carminative 
and stomachic. They are scarcely ever employed except in 
hiccough and ‘the flatulent colic of infants. The dose of the 
powdered seed is from grs. xv. to 3]. Stabe 

Officinal preparation. Agua Anethi: L. - 

, 2. ANETHUM FONICULUM. . 
‘Oficinal.. Faawrcutt seminaA. Lond. Edin. FawicuLuM BuULcE ; 

SEMINA. Dub. The seed and root of Sweet Fennel. 

Syn. Fenonil ou Anis douce (F.) Fenchelsamen (G.) Eneldo hinojo (S.) Finocchio 

1.) Perumsiragam (Taru.) Mayuri ( Hind.) : 
_ Fennel is a biennial plant, originally found in the south of 
Europe only, but now growing abundantly on our chalky soils 
and cliffs, and flowering in July and August. The root is fusi- . 
form, elevating a stem about four feet in height, erect, branch- 
ing, leafy, striated, and smooth. The leaves are alternate, tri- 
pinnate, composed of long, smooth, depending, linear, leaflets, of 
a very deep green colour. The flowers are in large, terminal, 
many-rayed, flat umbels: the petals five, ovate, emarginate, 
with their points turned inward; and of a yellow colour: the 
filaments shorter than the petals, spreading, also yellow and bear- 
ing double anthers. The germen is similar to that of del: the 
seed ovate, very little compressed, of a brownish olive colour when 
ripe, three-ribbed, and encircled with a membranous margin. 

There are three varieties of fennel; the root of the first of 
which, the common fennel, and the seed of the second, the sweet 
fennel, are officinal. ‘The roots found in the shops are the pro- 
duce of our own country, and are taken up in the spring} but 
the seeds are generally imported from Italy. 

. Qualities. —'The roots are covered with a brown bark, woody 
and. white within, have scarcely any odour, and only’a slightly 
sweetish taste, with very little aromatic warmth; but the seeds 
have a fragrant odour, and a sweet warm aromatic taste. These 
qualities depend on an essential oil, which is dissipated by decoc- 
tion in water, and separated by distillation. They are completely 
imparted to alcohol, but only imperfectly to boiling water, by in- 
fusion. The seeds contain also a ‘fixed, inodorous, insipid oil. - 

. Medical uses and properties. --Yennel was formerly esteemed 
as a remedy; and supposed to be resolvent, diuretic, carmina- 
tive, and stomachic; but even as a carminative it is not superior 
to anise seed and caraway; and it is therefore now seldom em- 
ployed. The dose of the bruised seed may be from'3j to 3}. - 
. Officinal preparations — Agua Feniculi. L. D. Oleum Semtnum 
Feeniculi dulcis. D. 7 : aires ' 

ANGELICA. Spee. Plant. Willd. i. 1428. | 
Cl. 5. Ord. 2. -Pentandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Umbellatee. 

G. 343. Fruit roundish, angular, solid, with reflected styles. Co- 
rollas equal. Petals bent inward. 


a 
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Species 1. Angelica archangelica, Garden Angelica. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 
86; és $5. Smith Flor. Brit. he 311. > Sas 962 42h ; 


Officinal. ——, RADIX. Edin. The root of Angelicae . 
Syn. Angelique (F.) Angelikawurzel (G.) Angelica domestica (J.). Angelica (G.) 
This species of angelica is a native of the more northern 

parts of Europe: "but although it has been found growing wild 
in England, as at Broadmoore near Birmingham, and some other 
parts, yet itis uncertain whether it be indigenous. : It is however 
abundantly cultivated for medicinal and other purposes; flower- 
ing in June and August.* The root is biennial, thick, fleshy, 
and resinous ; the stem erect, hollow, round, smooth, furrowed, . 
ofa purplish hue, rising upwards of five feet in height, and send- 
ing off many branches, which terminate in globular many-rayed 
umbels, composed of dense, hemispherical umbellets. ‘Theleaves 
are numerous, petiolated, large, pinnated; with the leaflets ovate, 
pointed, cleft, and acutely serrated, smooth, somewhat decur- 
rent, and the terminal ones three lobed: the petioles membra- 
nous at-the-base, nerved, greatly dilated, and bellying. ‘The m= 
volucres are deciduous; the involucels short, consisting of five 
linear lanceolate leaves. The calyx is 5-cleft, minute: the co- 
rolla small, of a greenish white colour; petals 5, with the points 
turned inward: the stamens spreading, longer than the petals ; 
and the germen inferior, supporting two reflected styles with 
obtuse stigmas. ‘The seeds are large, elliptical, flat on one side, 
convex on the other, emarginate at both ends, and acutely three 

ENO Oe UT ae Se van eile. ML al 

The roots of angelica, when wounded in the spring, yield an 
odorous yellow juice, which being slowly desiccated, proves an 
elegant gum-resin, very rich in the qualities of the plant. For 
medicinal purposes, the roots should be dug up in the autumn of 
the first year; in which case they are more easily preserved ; but 
when ‘gathered in the spring; they become mouldy, and are 
preyed on by insects. ‘They should be thoroughly dried, and ° 
kept m a well-aired, dry place: and in order to secure their pre= 
servation, Lewis suggests “ the dipping them in boiling spirit, 
or exposing them to steam, after they are dried.” The leaves 
and seeds do not retain their virtues when kept. The stems 
are cut, when tender, in May, and made into an agreeable 
sweetmeat by the confectioners.” OR EE 
Qualities. —'The odour of every part of the recent plant is 
fragrant and aromatic; the taste sweetish at first, then aroma- 
tic; warm, and slightly bitter. The dried root is corrugated,. 
and of a grayish brown colour externally ; breaks short with 
a starchy fracture, and presents a firm interior, whitish with 


E Jt was first cultivated in England before 1568. 


2 The Teelanders eat the stems and roots of angelica raw with bitter, Vide Sir Geo. 
Mackenxte’s Travels in Iceland, 4to. p.255. ; 
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many resinous brown and yellow points. It has the same odour 

and taste as the recent plant; and yields these aoahiwe? to al- 

cohol, and in some degree to boiling water. 

Medical properties and uses. — 'The leaves and seeds Shei re~ 
cent, and the root both in the fresh and dried state, are tonic 
and carminative; ‘but although the most elegant aromatic of 
northern erowth, yet, they are scarcely ever prescribed in mo- 
dern practice. | The dose in substance is from 3fs to 3j, three or 
four times a day. : 

ANISI SEMINA. Vide Pimpinella Anisum. 

ANTHEMIS.* Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 2174. 

Cl. 19. Ord. 2. Syngenesia Superflua.. Nat. ord. Composite Discoi- 
deze Linn. Corymbiferee Juss. 

G. 1517. Receptacle chafty. Seed down none, or a membranaceous 
margin. Calye hemispherical, nearly equal. Florets of the ray 
more than five. 

* With a colourless or white ray. 

Species 15. A. nobilis. Common Bu enainike Med. Bot. 2d ed. 47. t. 
19. Smith Flor. Brit. 904. 

—— 25. Pyrethrum. Pellitory of Saath: Med. Bot. 2d. ed. 50. t. 20. 

1. ANTHEMIS NOBILIS. 
Oficinal. AnTHEMIDIs FLORES. Lond. Edin. CHAM#MELUM 3 


FLORES. Dub. Chamomile Flowers. 
Syn. Camomille Romaine (F.) Roemische hamiller (G.). Camomilla Romana (J.) Man= 
ganella de Botera (S.) Chamaindoopoo (Tam.) Baboenui (4.) 


This species of anthemis is an indigenous perennial plant, 
growing in dry pastures, and flowering in August and Septem- 
ber. ‘The greater part of the chamomile, however, which is 
medicinally used, -is cultivated by the growers of physical plants.’ 
The roots are woody, fibrous and spreading: the stems trail- 
ing, about a span in length, foliaceous and downy: the leaves 
verticillately bipinnate, the pinnee distant, and the leaflets ‘small, 
threadlike, sharp, generally cleft into three segments; ae, 
and of a pale green colour. The flowers are on solitary, termi- 
nal, unifloral, naked, striated hairy peduncles. The calyx is 
common to all the florets, hairy, with broad membranaceous 
edges: the disc is yellow and convex; the florets of the radius 
white, spreading, long, and catcating elliptical, three-toothed, 
and turned downs and the seed obscurely crowned, 

Both the single, and the double-flowered varieties are culti- | 
vated; but as the sensible qualities of the flower reside chiefly 
in the disc florets, the single kind is preferred: and as these 

ualities are also stronger before the tubular florets are blown, 
t! y are then picked, and carefully dried for use. 
Qualities. — The whole of the plant is gratefully odorous. 


I “Audie Dioscoridis. 2 Much of what is brought to the London market is grown’ 
about Mitcham in Surry. The soil best adapted for it is adry sandy loam. A wet summer 
weakens the flavour of the flowers. Stevenson's Survey of Surry, 379+ 
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The smell of the flowers is strong and fragrant; their taste bit- 
ter and aromatic, with a slight degree of warmth; and both the 
odour and the taste are extracted by water and alcohol. By dis- 
tillation with water; they yield a small quantity of brownish yel- 
low essential oil, on which the odour and the antispasmodic 
powers of the plant seem to depend. Hot water takes up nearly 
one-fourth of the weight of the dry flowers, and when the infu- 
sion is evaporated, a bitter extractive matter and a small por- 
tion of resin remain. ‘The active principles, therefore, of cha- 
momile flowers appear to be bitter extractive, resin, and essen- 
tial oil. ; | 

Medical properties and uses. — Chamomile. flowers are tonic, 
carminative, and slightly anodyne: yet when a strong infusion 
of them is taken in a tepid ‘state, it proves powerfully emetic. 
Given in substance, united with opium and astringents if the 
bowels be easily affected; they have been successfully used for 
the cure of intermittents: and the infusion, in combination with 
ginger, or other aromatics, and the alkalies, is an excellent sto- 
machic in dyspepsia, chlorosis, gout, flatulent colic, and chro- 
nic debility of the intestinal canal. The tepid strong infusion 
is a ready emetic, and is often employed to promote the opera- 
tion of other emetics. By coction in water the essential oil is 
dissipated ; chamomile flowers, therefore, ought never to be or- 
dered in decoctions. Externally they are used as fomentations 
in colic, intestinal inflammation, and to phagedenic ulcers: and 
their infusion is also found to be an useful addition to emollient 
anodyne glysters in flatulent colic, and irritations of the rectum 
producing tenesmus. ‘The dose of the powdered flowers is 
from 3{s to 3ij, twice or thrice a day. 

Offi. preparations. Decoctum Anthemidis nobilis. E.D. Infusum An- 

themidis L. Extractum Anthemidis L.E. Oleum Anthemidis L.. 

: 2. ANTHEMIS PYRETHRUM.* 
| Oficinal. Pyreturi Rapix. Lond. Edin, PyReTHRUM; RADIX. 

Dub. Pellitory root 2 
Syn. Pyréthre (F.) Bertram Wurtzel; Zahn wurtzell (G.) Piretro (J.) Anthemis pelitri 

(S.) Akkaracarum (Tam) Akurkurha (4.) 

This is a perennial plant, a native of the Levant, Barbary, 
and the south of Europe. It is sometimes cultivated in. Britain, ? 
flowering from June to July. The root is long, tapering, about 
the thickness of a finger, with a brownish: cuticle, scone off 
several lateral fibres; and throwing up many trailing stems, 
more commonly simple and unifloral than branching. The leaves 
are doubly pinnate, with narrow linear segments ofa pale green 
colour. ‘The flowers are large, with the florets of the radius 
white on the upper, and narele on the under side, and those of 


X Tivesdgoy Dioscoridis, >. It was cultivated in England by Lobel in 1570. 
D: 3 
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the disc yellow.’ In form they resemble the flowers of Anthe- 
mis nobilis. epee 3 

Pellitory root is brought into this country from the Levant, 
and the coast of Barbary, packed in bales. It is frequently 
mixed with other roots, from which, however, it is easily distin- 
guished. : ° pimkactid ot + en PS 

Qualities. —'The dried root, as we receive it, is imodoreus. 
When chewed it appears at first insipid, but after a few seconds, 
excites a glowing heat, and a pricking or thrilling sensation on 
the tongue and lips, which remains for ten or twelve minutes. 
The pieces break with a short resinous fracture; the transverse 
section presenting a thick brown bark studded with black shining 
points, and a pale yellow radiated inside. ‘The pungency ap- 
pears to depend on a resinous matter, as it is completely ex- 
tracted by alcohol and sulphuric ether. 

Medical properties and uses. — Pellitory root possesses power- 
ful stimulant properties. Its chief use-is as a sialagogue, to re« 
leave and. to stimulate the excretories of the salivary glands, and 
excite an increased, flow of saliva; by which inflammations and 
congestions of the neighbouring parts are releaved. Hence it 
has been found useful when chewed in some kinds of headach, 
apoplexy, chronic opthalmia, rheumatic affections of the face, 
_and toothach; and by its direct, stimulus in paralysis of the 
tongue and muscles of the throat. 

“ANTIMO'NIUM. Stipms. Stibium. Antimony. > 

Syn. Antimoine (F,) Spiessglanzmetall (G.) Antimonie (J.) Antimédnio (S.) 

_ The term antimony was formerly given to an ore, in which 
antimony was combined with sulphur; but it is now solely ap- 
-propriated to express the pure metal. It is found in various 
parts of the world in different states of combination. 

A. Metallic. (at Stalberg, Sweden, and Allemont in France.) 


i, combined with arsenic. Sp. 1. Native antimony. 
i. ————— with sulphur. 2. Gray sulphuret_of anti- 
mony. : 
. 4 : ' Var. a. compact. 


6. foliated. 
c. striated. 
7 d. plumose. | 
TOGE f 3 3. Red antimony. 
“B. Oxidized. iii.. combined with aie 4. White antimony. 
¢ pie iat Baha nce P eat 5. Antimonial ochre. 
e Acldihed. lv. combined with either akin 
__.. phosphoric or muriatic acid. I 6. Yellow anirmony. 
_ The grey sulphuret is the ore in which it is most abundantly 
_ procured, and from which the pure metal is generally obtained. 
Pure antimony is of a white colour with a blueish shade, bril- 
liant, and very slowly tarnished in air of a low temperature. 
The texture is foliated; moderately hard; brittle and pul- 
mt 


” 
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verulent. It is fusible at 809°: in a higher temperature it vo- 
latilizes in close vessels ; but, if exposed to the air, is very 


~ rapidly oxidized. It decomposes water when ignited, and is 


oxidized by, and combines with, the sulphuric,-nitric, and mu- 
riatic acids; but the other acids unite with its oxides.only.. It 
readily combines with sulphur and phosphorus. Its specific 
gravity, according to Brisson, is 6.702.. ‘The pure metal exerts 
no action on the body, nor is it used for officinal purposes. — 

Oficinal. ANTIMONU SULPRURETUM. Lond. SuLPHURETUM 
Antimonu. Edin. Dub. Sulphuret of Antimony, 


Syn. L’Antimoine snifure (F.) Spiessglanz (G.) Sulfuro d’Antimonio (J.) Kobul 
(4rab.) Surmeh (H.) Saubira (San) 


Sulphuret of antimony is commonly sold in loaves, and’ is 
the gray ore, separated from the stony matter and other gross 
impurities with which it is naturally combined. It is the str7- 
ated variety, the most common of all the antimonial ores, 
found both in masses and crystallized in Hungary, Saxony, 
France, Tuscany, Spain, and Cornwall in England; generally 
«in micaceous schistus and clay porphyry, mixed with pyrites 
and oxides of iron.” It is fitted for the market by the fol- 
lowing process. ‘The ore is separated from the greater part 
of the stony gangue by hand, and then placed in the bed of a 
reverberatory furnace, covered with charcoal powder. (As it 
is brought to a low red heat, the sulphuret of antimony. is 
fused, while the earthy parts float on the surface, and are 
taken off with a rake or ladle: and the fluid portion, cast into 
the form of loaves or large cakes, is fit for sale, and forms the 
crude antimony of commerce.* ‘These loaves are dark-gray 
externally, but. internally they have a striated structure, and 
considerable brilliancy. Their goodness depends on their 
compactness and weight, the largeness and distinctness of the 
strie, and the volatility of the sulphuret.. When they contain 
much lead, the structure is more foliated, and the volatility 
diminished; arsenic is discovered by the garlic odour emitted 
when the sulphuret is thrown on live coals; and manganese 
and iron, by their not being volatilized when it is exposed to a 
red heat. The specific gravity of the sulphuret is about 
4.368; and its constituents are antimony 100, sulphur 
35.572." « The greater part of the sulphuret used in this 
country is imported from Germany and Holland. wae 

Qualities.— Sulphuret of antimony is inodorous, insipid, of 
a leaden gray or steel colour, staining the fingers; has a rough 


1 Journal des Mines-— Aikin’s Dictionary of Chemistry. 
2% T have adopted Dr. Thomson’s proportions, because they are nearly a mean of all 


_the other analyses that have been published: Vauquelin stated them to be, antimony 


‘100, sulphur 33.333 ; Dr. J. Davy, antimony 100, sulphur 34,960; and Berzelius, 
antimony:100, sulphur 37.000. vs . . 
D 4 
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spicular fracture, and is insoluble in water. Its. brilliancy is 
dulled by long exposure to the air; in a red heat it melts, 
and is partly dissipated along with its sulphur in the form of 
a white smoke; and what remains in the crucible is a gray 
ash-coloured oxide. It decomposes the sulphuric and nitric 
acids when assisted with heat; the metallic part of the sul- 
phuret is oxidized, and sulphureous acid and nitrous gases are 
disengaged: the muriatic, even in the cold, decomposes it, 
and ssulphureted. hydrogen is extricated. The. fixed alkalies 
combine with it, and form compounds used in medicine.” 

Medical ‘Hroperties and uses.—Sulphuret of antimony is not 
an active medicine when taken into the stomach, unless it — 
meets with acid in that viscus and the bowels. It was not em- 
ployed internally until the middle of the fifteenth century; and 
now, owing to the uncertainty of its operation, and the diffi- 
culty of obtaining it perfectly free from other noxious metals, 
as copper, lead, and arsenic, it is almost entirely discarded 
from modern practice. It has been given in gouty and rheu- 
matic affections, scrofula, and in chronic cutaneous eruptions, 

It produces perspiration; and in a few instances in which 
it was given in large doses, Dr. Cullen found that some nausea, 
and even vomiting, were excited. _ Its chief use is for the pre- 
paration of the other antimonial remedies. 

The dose of the sulphuret may be from ten grains to two 
drachms, or more if the stomach can bear it. 

Oficinal preparations. ‘The table drawn up by Dr. Black has ge- 
nerally been given as presenting the best view of the officinal pre- 
parations of which antimony is the basis; but as many of those 
mentioned in it have béen long since disused, and the nomencla- 


ture of all is changed, we have altered it so as to present, on the 


same plan, a distinct view of the preparations now found in ‘the 
British Pharmacopzias.. 
Medicines are prepared from SuLpuuRET of ANTIMONY, 
I. By trituration in the metallic state united with sulphur. — iro Ny 
1. Sulphuretum Antimoniu preparatum: E. D. 
II. By the action of heat with phosphate of lime; ( oxidized. ). 
2. Oxidum Antimonit cum Phosphate Calcis. E. Pulvis antemo- 
nialis. Li. D. 
III. By the action of alkalies; (oxzdized.) 
3. Antimonit Sulphuretum precipitatum. L.E. Sulphur antimo- 
niatum fuscum. D. 
IV. By the action of acids; (oxidized. ) . 
4. Antimoniu Oxydum. L. Oxydum Antimoni nitro-muriaticum. D. 
5. Antimonium tartarizatum. L. Yartris Antimoni, olim Tarta- 
ay rus emeticus. E. Tartarum antimoniatum, sive emeticum. D. 
6. Liquor Antimonii tartarizati. L. Vinum Tartritis Antemonn. E. 


avs, Ave aM ORTOP TSP WAN Mao Pa eS aa RA ES 
t The sulphuret is used by the Turkish ladies for staining the eyelashes black, which 
softens the appearance of the eye; a custom of very ancient origin. 
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All these preparations of antimony have one general mode 
of action, and possess, therefore, the same medicinal virtues. 
Their general operation is evacuant, either by the stomach, 
the bowels, or the skin; but their determination to these 
particular parts depends more on the dose, and the constitu- 
tion and state of the patient, than on the nature of the pre- 
paration. In small doses they produce nausea, and diapho- 
resis ; in larger doses, vomiting and purging. | 

Antimonials are principally employed for the cure of fe- 
brile and inflammatory diseases, when the excitement is great ; 
but in the latter stage of fever, when much debility prevails, 
their use is contraindicated. Some have imagined that the 
preparation which produces the least sensibie evacuation, the 
antimonial powder of the London College, or its prototype 
James’s powder, is: to be preferred in typhus, and the tar- 
tarized antimony in synochus; believing that the benefit in 
the first disease is greater when no sensible evacuation is pro- 
duced: but as this implies some inexplicable specific action 
of that preparation, we are not inclined to admit the.dis- 
tinction. : 

ARBUTUS.: Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 616. ; 
Cl. 10. Ord.1. Decandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Bicornes Linn. 

Ericze Juss. 

G. 871. Cal. five-parted. Corolla ovate, the mouth pellucid at 
the base. Berry five-celled. 

Species 7. A. Uva Urst. Trailing Arbutus or Bearberry. Med. Bot. 
2d edit. 287. t.100. Smith’s Flora Britan. 1. 403. ight 

Oficinal. Uva Ursi roxia. Lond. Dub. Arsutr Uve Ursr 

Sr Edin. Leaves of Uva Ursi, Bearberry, or trailing Ar- 

utus. 


_ Syn. Bousserole ; Raisin d’ours (F.) Baerentraube; Sandberren (G.) Uva Orsina (J.) 
Madronna Uva de Oso; Guaynha (S.) . 


~ This shrub is a native of the north of Europe, and is found 
growing wild on the heathy mountains of Scotland, flowering 
in June. It is a low shrub, with the branches nearly trail- 
ing; woody, and the bark smooth. The leaves are not unlike 
those of the myrtle, thick, evergreen, alternate, obovate, or 
wedge-shaped, on short petioles; with a net-work of veins on 
the under surface, which is pale green, whilst the upper is of 
a very deep green colour, and glossy. The flowers -are in 
small clusters, each supported on a red. pedicel. The calyx 
is small, and obtusely five-toothed; the corolla tubular, oval, 
flesh-coloured, or whitish with a red lip, divided at the margin 
into five minute, obtuse reflex segments; containing ten short, 
downy filaments crowned with erect. reddish anthers; and an 
oval germen, bearing a style longer than the anthers, with a 
simple stigma, The fruit is a small, round, smooth, glossy, 
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red berry, with a depressed umbilicus, five-celled, of an austere 
taste, and containing five angular seeds. 

The plant should be procured in autumn; and “ the green 
leaves alone selected and picked from the twigs, and dried by 
a moderate exposure to heat.?* =) nd 

Qualities. — The fresh leaves are inodorous, and have a slight~ 
ly bitter astringent taste, leaving a sweet sensation in the mouth. 
When properly dried and powdered they acquire an odour si- 
milar to that of hyson tea; but the taste remains the same, the 
degree of bitterness only being increased. The colour of the 
powder is a light brown, with a shade of greenish yellow. Both 
water and alcohol extract its virtues, and the watery infusion 
strikes a deep black colour with sulphate of iron. According 
to the analysis of Melandri and Moretti, the leaves yield tan- 
nin, mucus, bitter extractive, gallic acid, some resin, lime, and 
its oxygenizable extract. , inaite . 

Medical properties and uses. — Uva ursi possesses astringent 
properties, * on which account it was employed by the ancients 
in several diseases; but it was not till after the middle of the last 
century that the attention of modern practitioners was directed 
to it, as a remedy for calculous complaints, and ulcerations of the 
urinary organs, by De Haen. His observations were confirmed 
by Callen; who, however, referred the good effects it produced 
to its action on the stomach. It has also been employed in 
menorrhagia,. cystirrhoea, diabetes and other fluxes; and Dr. 
Bourne has lately recommended it in phthisis pulmonalis. He 
combined it with cinchona and opium, but the cases he pub- 
lished were scarcely sufficiently decisive to confirm its use in 
this complaint. ‘The dose of the powdered leaves is from 9) to 
3j two or three times a day. 

ARCTIUM 3. Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 1630. 

Cl. 19. Ord.1. Syngenesia Aiqualis. Nat. ord. Composite Capi- 
tate Linn. Cinarocephale Juss. 
G. 1429. Receptacle chatty. Calyx globular ; the scales at the apex 

with inverted hooks... Seed-down bristly-chafly. . 

Spec. 1. Aretium Lappa. Common Burdock. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 

32. t. 13. Eng. Bot. 1228. Smith's Flora Britan. ii. 844. 
Oficinal. — Anotit Lapp# SreMINA ET RADIX. Edin, BARDANA; 


RADIX. Dub. The root of Burdock. 
Syn. Bardane (F.) Bardana (I) Bardana (S.) 


This is an indigenous biennial plant, common on the sides 
_ of roads and in waste places; flowering in July and August. It | 
is so well known as scarcely to require a description. ‘The root 
is spindle-shaped, simple, externally of a brown colour, and in- 


t Cases of Pulmonary Consumption, &c. healed with Uva Ursi, by Robert Bourne, 
M. Dy, 8v0-, Lond. 1806. rs 4 ; ¢ 4 
2 It is used in Russia for tanning leather. 3 Agxriev Dioscoridis. 
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ternally white; the stem succulent, rising ia or four feet in 
height, with spreading branches; and very large, undulated,: 
Opuntia leaves, of a dark green colour above, and whites iiritier- ; 
neath, suppor ted on long footstalks. ‘The flowers are,in ter- 
minal, panicles ; the calyx is common, globular, composed of 
imbricated scales, with hooked extremities, by which they ad- 
here to clothes, and the fur of animals; the corolla is, com- 
pound, with purple unifornr florets, tubular, five-cleft, and all 
fertile. ‘The receptable is punctured; has many rdugh prickly 
seed downs, and quadrangular seed, 

Qualities. — The roots of burdock are inodor ous, the taste 

sweetish, with a slight degree of bitterness and astringency. ‘The 
seeds, a ach are sometimes auped, are aromatic, ister ish, and 
subacrid, 
_ Medical properties and uses. —-'The seeds and roots of this 
plant possess some diuretic powers, and are said to determine 
also to the surface, without exciting hausea, or increasing ir- 
ritation, They have been employed, and, as far-as report can be 
credited, with advantage, in scurvy, arthritic affections, lues 
venerea, phthisis, and nephritic complaints. . We have no ex- 
perience of their efficacy ; but are ready to believe that the re- 
medy is at least safe. A decoction, made by boiling two ounces 
of the fresh root in three pints of water to two, should be baer 
in divided doses, in twenty-four hours. 

ARGENTUM.. Lond. Hdin., ARGENTUM; IN LAMINAS 
EXTENSUM. Dub. Silver. Silver Leaf. 


Syn. Argent (F.) Silber (G.) Argento (i.) Plata (S.) Villie (Tam.) Rupéh (H) 
Fizzeh (4.) 


Silver exists native, and mineralized, in different parts of 
the globe, but not in any very great abundance. It is found 
A. -In its metallic state; : 


a. pure, crystallized. Sp. 1. Native silver. 

6. alloyed with gold. 2. Auriferous silver ore. 
Ce with mercury. 3. Native amalgam. 

d. with antimony. 4. Antimonial silver. 

é with iron and arsenic 5. Arsenical silver. 


B. Sulphurets ; 3 : 
Jf: combined with dehsbust 6. Sulphuret of silver. 
g. ———- with lead, esas 
mony, and i iron. 
Cy Oxidized ; : 
h. 


7. White silver ore. 


- with antimonial me Red, silver oré: Subsp. 

sulphuret of silver. a, dark red. b..light red. 

D. Salts; ae Sa Si ae | 

j, —-——- with muriatic acid. {9+ Horn silver, common and 

: — ' ‘ earthy. 10. Sooty silver ore. 
tay Zoytg u carbonate o 11. Carbonate of silver. 
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‘Besides these ores, there are many metallic ores which con- 
tain silver in sufficient quantity to render the extraction of it 
profitable. It is obtained in its pure metallic state either by 
fusion or by amalgamation. By the first process the ore is’ 
roasted to expel the sulphur, antimony, arsenic, or other volatile 
principles; the residuum is then fused with lead, and exposed 
in a cupel, (a vessel made of bone or of wood ashes) to a strong 
heat in the hearth of a refining furnace: when the lead and the 
foreign metals being thus oxidized, are in part absorbed by the 
porous cupel, and in part volatilized and driven off by the cur-' 
rent of air.from the bellows or the blast pipe. An experienced 
eye knows when the silver is sufficiently pure; but in general 
it requires a second cupellation at a higher temperature to pu- — 
rify it completely from the lead with which it is combined. By: 
the second process, the ore is first roasted, then ground toa fine 
powder, washed, and formed into an amalgam with mercury, 
by being mixed in small barrels made to revolve very rapidly 
on their axes by means of machinery. ‘The silver is then se- 
parated from the mercury by distillation. 

Qualities. Pure silver is a brilliant white, insipid, inodorous, 
sonorous metal, with a very rich lustre, which it loses when long 
exposed to: the air, owing to sulphureted hydrogen being almost 
always present in the atmosphere. It is in hardness between iron 
and gold, of considerable malleability, the finest silver leaf being 
only one-third thicker than gold leaf: It is of inferior ductility 
to gold, platina, and iron. Its specific gravity is 10.47. Silver 
is fusible at 28° Wedgwood; volatilized by a stronger heat ; 
but difficult of oxidizement by the action of heat and air. It is 
oxidized by several of the acids, and combines with them; but 
none of the compounds, except that produced with the nitric 
acid, are used in medicine. 

Medical properties and uses. — Metallic silver has no action 
on the human body; but when combined with nitric acid, it 
forms a very powerful remedy. Many of the instruments used 
by the surgeon require to be made of silver. 

Officinal preparation, -Argenti Nitras. L. E. D. 

ARISTOLOCHIA*.. Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 151. 

Cl. 20. Ord. 4. Gynandria Hexandria. “Dea ord. Sarmentacez 
Linn. Aristolochiz Juss. 

G. 1609. Cor. of 1 petal, strap-shaped, ventricose at the biiiy Cap. 
6-celled, inferior, cpreene many seeds. : Stem-twining, fru- 
tescent. 

Spec.27. A. serpentaria. Virginia Snakeroot, or Birthwort. Med: 
Bot. ag edit. 152. t. iat | ; 


t acer Dioscoridis gives name to the genus, but is not the officinal plant, 
which was introduced only since the settlement of Europeans in America. 
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_ Officinal, — SerPENTARIZ RADIX. Lond. RADIX. Edin, SER- 
PENTARIA VIRGINIANA; RADIX. Dub. Serpentaria Root. 
Syn. Serpentaire (f.) Virginische Schlangenwutzel (G.) hoy 
This plant is a native of North America, from Pennsylvania 
to Florida, and flowers in ‘August. “The root is perennial, con- 
sisting of bundles of fibres attached to a contorted horizontal 
trunk, from which several stems rise about ten inches in height, 
slender, crooked, and jointed; supporting on long footstalks at 
each knot, thin, cordate, entire, pointed, trinerved leaves, of a 
yellowish: green colour. The flowers proceed from the joints 
near the root, and stand upon long sheathed articulated pedun- 
cles: there is no calyx; the corolla is of a brownish purple 
colour, globular at the base, contracted and bent in the middle, 
and terminating in a triangular lip. ‘The anthers are sessile, 
attached to the under side of the stigma, which is roundish, 
divided into six parts and almost sessile, rising from an oblong, 
angular, hairy, inferior germen. ‘The seeds are flat, and con- 
_ tained in a six-celled, hexagonal capsule. : 
‘Dried serpentaria root is imported into this country in bales, 
each containing from two to five hundred weight. a0n 
Qualities.—The dried root has an aromatic odour, not unlike 
that of valerian ; and a sharp, warm, bitter taste, resembling in 
some degree that of camphor. Water extracts all-the sensible 
qualities of the root, affording a yellowish brown infusion which 
is not altered by sulphate of iron or zinc, nitrate of. silver, oxy- 
muriate of mercury, tartarized antimony, the mineral acids, and 
the alkalies ; nor is it precipitated by gelatine or tannin. . The 
superacetate of lead throws down a floculent precipitate, which 
is not soluble in acetic acid, showing the presence of mucus. 
With alcohol it affords a bright greenish tincture, which is ren- 
dered turbid by the addition of water. ‘The active principles of 
serpentaria, therefore, appear to reside ina bitter resin; andan 
essential oil. ; ) . 
Medical properties and uses. — Serpentaria root is a stimulating 
diaphoretic and tonic. It is beneficially employed in typhoid 
and putrid fevers, whether idiopathic, or accompanying the ‘ex- 
anthemata, to excite diaphoresis, and support the powers of the 
system; and is found frequently to increase the efficacy of cin- 
chonain removing protracted intermittents. It is also an excel- 
lent remedy in dyspepsia, particularly when the skin is dry. and 
parched; and is sometimes used as a. gargle in putrid sore throat. 
On acount of its stimulant properties, it is contraindicated in the 
inflammatory diathesis ; and previous to its. exhibition the bow- 
els should be well evacuated. ? 
It may be given in substance, or in infusion made by mace-. 
rating 3iv of the bruised root in f3xij of boiling water, ina cover- 
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ed vessel for two hours, and straining. Decoctionis a bad form 
of giving serpentaria, as the boiling. dissipates the essential oit, 
on which the virtues of the remedy chiefly depend. The dose 
of the powdered root is grs. x. or grs. xx. increased to afs ; ‘that 
of the infusion f 3}ss to £3ij. every fourth hour. 


‘ail 
Officinal preparations. T'nctura Serpentarie. L. E. D. Tinchite 
Cinchone composita. L.D. Electuarium opiatum E. * 


ARMORACIZ RADIX. Vide Cochlearia Armoracia. 
ARNICA. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 2106. | 
Cl. 19. Ord. 2. Syngenesia Superfiua. Nat. ord. Composite Discoi- 
deze Linn. Corymbiferze Juss. 
G. 1491. Recep. naked. Seed-down simple. Cal. with equal leaflets. 


Corol. of the ray have more frequendls five filaments without 
‘anthers. 


Spec. 1. A. montana. Mountain Arnica. Med. Bot. 2d ed. alt. 17. 
Flor. Dan. t.'728. 


Officinal. Annicm MonTaNnm® FLORESET. Ravix. Edin. ARNICA; 

FLORES, RADIX. Dub. The flowers and root of Arnica, ° 

Syn. Arnique (F.) Arnika, Woheverleith (G.) Arnica (1.) 

This species of Arnica is a native of the northern parts of the 
continent of Europe, and of Siberia; flowering in July. It is 
cultivated in our gardens.* .The root is perennial, woody, pree- 
morse, with bundles of long fibres attached to it: the stem which 
rises about a foot in height, is obscurely angular, striated, rough, 
hairy, and terminated by two or three upright peduntles, each 
bearing one flower. The radical leaves are ovate, entire, and 
more oO shies than those of the stem, which are in opposite pairs 
and lance-shaped. - The flowers are of a deep yellow colour tin- 
ged with brown; the calyx is a dirty green, composed of fifteen 
or sixteen lancet-shaped hairy scales with purple points : the 
ray consists of about fourteen ligulate flowers twice as long 
as the calyx, striated, three-toothed, and hairy at the base. 
The seeds are oblong, striated, hairy, and crowned. with a 

russet-coloured down. 
The herbaceous part of the dried herb, which is ised equally 
with flowers and root, seems as if covered witha hoary powder. 

Qualities. — 'The dried plant has a pleasant, weak, aromatic — 
odour,and excites sneezing. ‘The taste of the leaves and | lowers is 
slightly aromatic, bitter, and pungent; that of the root bitter and _ 
acrid. The leaves and flowers macerated in boiling water, yield 
an olive brown infusion, which has an odour not unlike that of 
senna, and a bitter, hot taste. It reddens tincture of litmus; but 
does not precipitate glue, nor alter solutions of tartarized anti« 
mony, and of oxymuriatic of mercury. With sulphate of iron 
and of zinc it strikes a deep green colour, and gives dark preci- 


caer 


1 Itowas introduced by Mr. Py Millerin 1759.. 
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pitates.. Superacetate of lead coagulates it. The mineral acids 
render it muddy, and of a dirty white colour, occasioning brown 
precipitates; but the alkalies only deepen its proper colour. Both 
alcohol and sulphuric ether take up from the flowers and leaves 
_ aresinous matter, which can be separated from the alcohol by 
“water, and from the ether by evaporation. Hence we may con- 
clude that arnica contains a peculiar acid,’ a bitter resinous mat- 
» ter, and mucus; and that sulphates of iron and of zinc, supera- 
cetate of lead, and the mineral acids, are incompatible in pre- 

_ scriptions with infusions of its leaves and flowers. ; 

Medical properties and uses.— The leaves and flowers of arnica. 
are narcotic, stimulant, and diaphoretic; ‘and in large doses, 
emetic and cathartic : the voot is tonic and aromatic. The for- 
mer have been used with advantage in paralytic affections, 
amaurosis, gout, rheumatism, and chlorosis. ‘They have been ex- 

. tolled also in eonvulsive diseases, diarrhoea, and dysentery; but 
in the latter their stimulant properties prove often hurtful. In 
paralysis their good effects are generally preceded by a prick- 
ing sensation in the affected part; but in general they do not 
produce any sensible operation, unless when exhibited in too 
large doses: in which case they produce great anxiety, pain, 
vomiting, and the other deleterious effects of powerful narcotics. 
The root has been much extolled in Germany, as a succedaneum 
for cinchona in intermittents, putrid fevers, and gangrene; 
particularly by Dr. Collin of Pazman ; but in the hands of Bri- 
tish practitioners it has not deserved the high encomiums he has 
bestowed on it in these cases. It is regarded by the French 
practitioners as an excellent tonic in paralysis.*. 

Externally the powdered leaves may be used as an errhine. 

Arnica may be exhibited in substance; or in an infusion, 

“made by macerating 4jfs of the leaves and flowers, or 9ij of’, 
the bruised root, in f3xiij of boiling water, and straining through 
linen. Theinfusion soon ferments. A dose of the powder is from 
grs. v. to ers. x.; that of the infusion f3j{s twice or thrice a day. 

ARSENICUM:?, Arsenic. : : 

4, Syn. Arsenic (F.) Arsenick (G.) Arsenico (I.) Arséuico (S.) 

- This metal is found in most parts of the world, accompanying 
other metals; and occasionally uncombined forming distinct and. 
peculiar veins. The following are the states in which arsenic is 
found: — i . CNRS EMER 6-46 
A. In its metallic:state : 
is Alloyed with iron, | 
_ silver, gold, cobalt. Sp. 1. Native arsenic. 


1 Bouillon Ja Grange thinks it is the Galli¢ acid. | . 
* Vide, Nowveaua Elemens de Therapeutique, par1.L. Alibert, 2d. ed. vol.i.p. 141. 
3 From agcevizev Dioscoridis, which, however, is not the metal, but one-of the spe- 
cies ofthe sulphoret, realgar ; cavdagayn of the other Greeks. 
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B.U nited with sulphur : 


ii. sulphuretted 2. Arsenical pyrites. 


ill, oxidized. 4. Native white oxide. 


D. Acidified : 


iv. Combined with lime | 5. Arseniate of lime. Pharmacolite 


with copper. 6 Arsentate of copper. 
Var. a Foliated. 


Ve 


& Lenticular. c Oliven ore... 


vi —-- with iron. 4. Arseniate ofiron. Cube ore. 
* Vii. ——- with lead 8. Arsentate of lead. 
viii ———— with cobalt. . 9. Arseniate of cobalt: Red cobalt 
Stir! } ore. . 


Var. a. Cobalt crust. 
: _.*  & Cobalt bloom. . 
As metallic arsenic is not used in the arts; it is not extracted 
from its ores ; but is prepared for the purposes of experiment or 
of curiosity from the white oxide, which is commonly precured 


in reasting the arseniate of cobalt. It is necessary, however, to 


be acquainted with the appearances and properties of metallic 
arsenic, as one mode of ascertaining whether the white oxide 
has been usedas a poison, in cases of suspected death, is by re- 
ducing the oxide. 

Its colour is blueish gray, something like that of steel, with 
much brilliancy. It is quickly tarnished by exposure to the air, 
becomes black, and falls into powder. It is extemely brittle, 
and pulverulent. Its specific gravity is 8.310. It volatilizes at 
aheat of 356° Fahrenheit in dense white fumes, which havethe 
odour of garlic, although the solid metal is inodorous. In its 
metallic state arsenic exerts no action on the animal system ; 

~ but when oxidized it is a virulent poison. | xe 

Offcinal. ARsENICI Oxypum. Lond. Oxtpum ARSENICcI Edin. 
ARCENICUM ; (Oxydum album) Dub. Oxide of Arsenic.. 

Syn. Arsenic oxyd@ natif (F.) Naturlicoer Arsenickhalk (G.) Arsenico iixneo (J.) 

Arsenico herabulhalik (Arab) Samuel-k’har (H) Sanc’hya (San) 

The greater part of the white oxide of arsenic of commerce 


is obtained in Bohemia and Saxony, in roasting the cobalt ores, 
and sometimes by sublimation from arsenical pyrites. .The 


roasting is performed in furnaces with long flues, in which the — 


impure oxide is condensed: and this is purified by sublimation 
in the following method. Large square boxes of cast iron, fur- 
nished with conical heads, which are closely luted to them with 
clay, are disposed in a brick area heated by the flues of two fur- 
naces placed a little beneath them. When these boxes are red 
hot, the impure arsenic, by fifteen pounds at a time, is put into 
them, where it melts, and soon sublimes in the conical head. 
Successive additions are thus submitted to the action of heat, 


© 


3. Orpiment. Var.a Realgar. 
6. Yellow orpiment. 
_C. United with oxygen: pS ee 
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till about 150 pounds have been used: to each vessel; atid then 
the apparatus is allowed to cool. The conical head is now 
separated from the box, and carried with its contents into 
another place, where the workmen break off with hammers 
the sublimed oxide, separating the impurities; for a second 
operation. * 

The oxide or arsenous acid, thus obtained is a dense, semi- 
tYansparent, solid cake; which becomes opaque, of a’ snowy 
whiteness, and pulverulent, when exposed tothe air. It is met 

with in both these forms in the shops; and often is sold in pow- 
der, in which state it is sometimes adulterated with white sand, 
chalk, and gypsum: but the fraud is easily detected by heating 
a stiiall portion of the suspected powder; by which the oxide 
is entirely dissipated, and the impurities left behind. | 
: The greater quantity*of the oxide of arsenic used in this 
country is brought from Germany, in casks, each containing 
from two to five hundred weight. 
Qualities. — White oxide of arsenic is inodorous; has an 
acrid taste, leaving on the tongue a sweetish i impression ; ‘and 
is highly corrosive.» When pure, if it has not been freely ex- 
- posed to the action of the air, it is in transparent, colourless, 
shining masses, which resemble glass, and break with a con- 
choidal fracture. It is soluble in 400 parts of water at 60°, 
and in 13 parts pe boiling water; and the latter solution, on 
cooling, retains 2 parts of the white oxide for every 100 of 
water, and Hlefosite the remainder in tetrahedrous crystals. 
Both solutions redden infusion of litmus, and combine with 
the alkalies.’ It is soluble also in alcohol and oils. When 
heated in the open air, this oxide is volatilized in a tempera- 
‘ture of about 383° Fahr., and the vapour has no odour. The 
specific gravity of the oxide in its ordinary state is 3.706, that 
of the glass 3.699. According to the average of the experi- 
‘ments by different chemists, 100 parts of the oxide consist of 
‘between 74 and.75 of arsenic, and 34 and 35 of oxygen.* On 
‘the simple watery solution of the oxide no change is produced 
‘by a solution of sulphate of iron, of oxymuriate of mercury, 
tartarized antimony, the mineral acids, or the alkalies: but ni- 
trate of silver throws down a yellowish precipitate, which gra- 
dually passes to a brown colour; and a white precipitate is 
_ produced by superacetate of lead. Lime water also: precipi- 
tates it white; sulphurets of the alkalies, pale yellow ; and sul- 
-phuretted hydrogen gas, golden yellow. 


Journal de Physique, tom. i, p. 44, 
“2 With Foureroy the majority of Chemists now regard it as an acid. 
“3 Kleproth, Schweigger’s Journal, vol. vii ip. 232; and London Med. Repository, 


vol. ii. p. 250. 4 Dr. Thomson's Preparing are, arsenic 100 + 34.930 oxygen, 
Annals of Phil, iv. p/176. 
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Medical properties and uses: — Although white oxide of arsenic 
is the most virulent of the mineral poisons, yet, when properly 
administered, it is a medicine of great. efficacy ; and is employed 
internally as a tonic, and externally as an escharotic. It had 
been long used as an internal empirical remedy in cancer, and 
some cutaneous affections, both in Europe and the East Indies; 
and for the cure of intermittents in Hungary ; and in Lincoln- 
shire under the name of “ the ague drop:” but its effects 
were not clearly understood, nor the proper mode of adminis- 
tering it known, till Dr. Fowler of Stafford published his Ob- 
servations on its use in the cure of remitting fevers and _pe- 
riodic head-achs. Since that time the authority of many-re- 
spectable practitioners has been brought forward in confirm- 
ation of its efficacy in these diseases; and in lepra, chronic 
rheumatism, intermittent hemicrania or megrim, scirrhus: 
-and some local painful affections ‘* of the ends of the: bones, 
cartilages, or ligaments, or of all- three together.” It has 
also-been-used in dropsy, hydrophobia, syphilis, visceral and 
glandular. obstructions, and in many other diseases, in which, 
pesca its efficacy is by no means established.t _In the 
Kast Indies the native physicians. employ arsenic (sanc’hya)} 
made into pills with six parts of black pepper, for the cure 
of confirmed lues (Persian fire), and a species of elephantiasis 
(Judham).* Ba, 

The internal use of white oxide of arsenic is contraindicated in 
all cases attended with strong arterial action; and where there are — 
any pulmonary symptoms: and should a cough even intervene 
during its use, it-should be instantly discontinued. When it is 
exhibited in proper cases, and with necessary precaution, the 
effects it produces must be carefully observed: * the feeling of 
swelling and stiffness of the palpebrze and face, heat, soreness 
and itching of the tarsi, or tenderness of the mouth},” are indi- 
cations that the dose of the remedy has been carried to its. full 
extent, and should then be diminished. If erythema or saliva- 
tion appear, the use of it must be suspended: and it should be 
altogether abandoned if pain of the stomach, nausea, yomiting, 
-head-ach, vertigo, or cough be induced. 

The white oxide is exhibited either in substance or in solu- 
tion. The best mode of giving it in substance is in the form of 
pills, formed by: rubbing one grain of the oxide with ten: grains 
of sugar, and then beating the mixture with a sufficient quan- 
tity of crumb of bread, so as to form ten moderately-sized pills es. 
one of which is a dose. The solution, however, is more ma- 


1 Fora list of these diseases, see a paper by Mr. Hill of Chester. Edinburgh Med, 
Journ. Vv. 19, 312, andvi,.55. ' : 


2 Asiatick Researches, 8vo. Sth edit. vol. ji. p.153.  . 3 Dr. Kellie,ib > ~ *- 
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nageable. The most common form of it is that of the London 
College; (vide Liquor arsenicalis,) but the simple solution in 
distilled water, in the’proportion of four grains to a pint, is also 
given according to M. Le Febvre’s method. A table spoonful 
of the solution, mixed with a little syrup of poppies and half a 
pint of milk, is directed to be taken in a morning fasting, and 
the frequenicy of the dose incr eased until six spoonsfal be daily 
taken. 

As an external application the oxide of arsenic has been long 
employed i in cases of cancer; and has certainly done more to 
improve the ulceration, and. give it a disposition to contract 
and heal, than any other external application. It has been’ 
spr’ inkled, in the form of powder, upon the sores ; but the most 
violent pain follows this mode of applying it; and in some in~ 
stances, probaby from its absorption, the eeneral system has 
been dangerously affected. The moreusual mode of using it isin 
the form ofa lotion, composed of eight grains of the oxide, and 
the same quantity of subcarbonate of potass, dissolved in four 
fluid ounces of water ; or as an ointment, formed by rubbing to- 
gether one drachmi of the oxide and twelve drachms of sperma- 
ceti‘ointment. These applications produce little pain and irri- 
tation, cause the diseased parts to slough off, and amend the fe- 
tid discharge ; but, although, to a certain extent they produce the 
most beneficial effects, yet, the instances in which a cure has been 
effected are very rare. 

The white oxide of arsenic is not rine ale? the cause of 
death; arising from accidents occurring to those artists who use 
it in their manipulations; as glass-makers, dyers, and workers 
in gold: or from i ignorance of the proper dose of its preparations 
when medicinally used; or from the employment of it as a poi- 
son. The symptoms - which occur are those of inflammation. of 
the stomach, incessant vomiting, purging, and pain of the sto- 
mach*; constriction of the throat, and ipreat heat of the mouth ; 
sinking of the pulse, cold sweats, convulsions, and death tit 
ifthe quantity be not sufficient to produce speedy dissolution, 
the first-mentioned symptoms are succeeded by paralysis, hectic, 
and. other symptoms of extreme debility.» When death takes 
place, symptoms of putridity are said soon to present themselves, 
but this is not always the case, although the body is often mark- 
-ed with livid. stripes and covered with enchymoses ; and on dis- 
section the stomach ' often, although not always, appears either 
abiaded, or. completely eroded i in several parts; with ESS 


1 i a case Peisiled by Dr. Yelloly, no pain of the stomach, convulsions, nor deka 
rium occurred, although it terminated fatally. Edin. Med. and Surg. Journ. v. 389. 

2 On this subject our readers will find much practical information in the Lovidon 
Medical Repository, vol.¥. p. 97» 
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ances of inflammation extending through the whole abdominal 
viscera. Particles of the arsenic are occasionally found ad- 
hering to the abraded parts of the villous coat of the sto- 
mach. | . 
Various methods of counteracting the poison of arsenic have 
been recommended, Whatever antidote is adopted, the sto- 
mach should, in all cases, be immediately evacuated: and the 
est mode of doing this is by administering large draughts 
of tepid mucilaginous fluids. In order to render the arsenic 
inert, solutions of the alkaline sulphurets, and vinegar, have 
been advised; but the experiments of Renault have demon- 
strated how little reliance is to be placed on these articles. 
Hahneman orders one pound of soap to be dissolved in four 
pounds of water, and a cupful taken, tepid, every three or four 
minutes; and as this is the antidote most readily procured, if 
lime-water or chalk and water cannot be at hand, it should al- 
ways.be the first employed. Lime-water proves useful by coat- 
ing the particles of the arsenic with an arseniate of lime, which 
is insoluble, and consequently inert.* Dr. Yelloly, reasoning on 
the probability that the inflammation induced is often the cause 
of death, even after the stomach is freed from the whole of 
the poison, suggests the propriety of early blood-letting in ‘ 
these cases,” | 
As medical.men are often called upon in courts of law to 
éstablish the fact of white oxide of arsenic having been ‘used 
as a poison, it is necessary to know the best tests by which it 
may be recognised. If on searching in the stomach, or anion, 
its vomited contents, any considerable quantity of the siosflcrtad 
poison be discovered, a little of it must be mixed with three 
times its weight of black flux; or one of finely-powdered char- 
coal, and two of dry carbonate of potash; or, to a grain of the 
poison are to be added half a grain of charcoal, anda grain of 
dried carbonate of potash. These must be put into a thin glass 
tube, about eight inches in length and 1-4th inch in diameter, - 
hermetically closed at one end, and thinly coated with a mix- 
ture of pipe-clay and sand.} The open extremity must then be 
slightly plugged with a piece of paper (taking care to clean the 
upper portion of the tube by means of a feather), and the tube 
kept for a quarter of an hour in a well-burnt coal fire; when, 
if the powder introduced into the tube contain arsenic, me- 
tallic arsenic will sublime and be found lining with a brilliant 
erust the inside of the tube. That it was arsenic may be fur- 
ther. proved by volatilizing a small portion of the reduced 


1 See our experiments on this subject, in thé London Medical Repository, vol. viii. 
p. 157. 2 Edinlurgh Med. and Surgi Journal, v. 892. 
$ The coating of the tube is not absolutely necessary. 
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metal on a red-hot iron, and observing whether it presents the 
garlic odour peculiar to the vapour of metallic arsenic. But 
~ when the poison is found in very small quantity only, let 
it be dissolved in two drachms of hot rain or distilled water, 
with three grains of subcarbonate of potash, or, what is to 
be preferred, the subcarbonate of ammonia; then add to this, 
‘a warm solution of five grains of sulphate of copper, which 
will produce a lively grass-green precipitate if arsenic be 
yresent, When no powder is discovered in the stomach, 
its contents and the vomited matter must be washed with 
hot water and filtered, carbonate of potass added to the 
filtered fluid, and then a warm solution of the sulphate of 
copper, as aboye described. A still more delicate test than 
any of those already mentioned has been proposed by Mr. 
Hume’: one part of the suspected poison, and three parts of 
subcarbonate of potass, are to be dissolved in a sufficient 
quantity of rain or distilled water at 212°; and the surface 
of this solution slightly touched with a piece of nitrate of sil- 
ver. _ If oxide of arsenic be present, a sulphur-yellow co- 
loured precipitate will be seen falling rapidly from the point. 
where the nitrate is applied. In our experiments we have 
found that the sixtieth part of a grain of the oxide is clearly 
discovered in two ounces of water by this test. All these ex- 
periments should be performed in the day-time; and the pre- 
cipitated fluid examined by reflected, not transmitted light.*— 
But the great difficulty is to detect the presence of the poison 
in the stomach. Besides examining the contents of this viscus 
by filtration and dilution, if no arsenic can be detected, Or- 
fila advises the viscus to be cut in pieces, and separately ex- 
amined, by boiling them in water and testing the solution. 
When any of the vehicle in which the poison has been ex- 
hibited can be procured, more satisfactory results will be 
obtained from the examination of it than from that of the 
contents of the stomach. If it be found in the form of pow- 
der, the most satisfactory proof is that of reducing it to the 
metallic form, as already described; but if the whole- of the 
arsenic be dissolved, it must then be tried by different re- 
agents. One of the simplest methods which I have tried, is 
the following. Into the suspected solution stir a moderate 
quantity of charcoal powder; allow it to settle; then pour off 
the clear supernatant fluid, or filter the mixture; and when the 
powder which remains on the filter is dry, sprinkle some of it 
ona red hot poker: if the solution contained arsenic, the odour 
of garlic will be rendered sensible. This effect becomes more 


t Philosophical Mag. May 1809. 2 Bostock — Edin. Med. and Surg. Journ. 
v..170. 3 Traité des Poisons, &c. par M. P. Orfila, vol. ii, p. 169. 
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obvious if a few evains of dried subcarbonate of potash be added 
to the dried charcoal powder.* The results from no single 
test should, however, be relied upon: and as a knowledge 
of the appearances produced by the four principal reagents 
usually employed for the detection of arsenic, must greatly 
facilitate such an.examination, we have constructed the fol- 
lowing table, from actual experiments$ comparing the results 
obtained from solutions of arsenic with those from solutions 
of corrosive sublimate, tartarized antimony, and mufiate of 
barytes, which are the only substances likely to be mistaken 
for arsenic. It is necessary to remark, that the broth em- 
ployed was made with beef, and contained a moderate propor- 
tion of carrots, turnips, atid onions ; and that. the coffee and 
the tea contained milk and sugar in the usual proportions 
employed in these beverages. 


1 To ascertain the delicacy of this test, the following experiments were made.— 
Exp. 1. Half'a drachm of white oxide of arsenic being boiled in two ounces of water, 
and the fluid filtered when cold, it was found to retain 28 grains of the white oxide in 
solution. Exp. 2. One drachm of this solution being mixed with two ounces of water 
in a cylindrica! glass vessel, so as to form a solution which contained about one part of 
the oxide for 592 of water, a scruple of finely powdered charcoal was added, and the 
mixture being well agitated with a glass rod, and allowed to settle, was filtered. The 
powder when dry, on being thrown upen a red hot shovel, emitted a very faint odour 
of garlic. Exp, 3. ‘Fhe same as the former, except that two drachms of the solution 
were employed, making the proportion of the white oxide to the water in the diluted 
solution, as 1 to 308: the garlic odour was very Pt ceptible. Exp. 4. Four drachms 
of the arsenical solution being employed, making the proportion of the white oxide to 
that of the water in the diluted solution as 1 to about 171, the garlic odour was ex- 
iremely strong. From these experiments it is evident that this test will detect arsenic 
in any solution strong enough to act as a poison. es, ie 
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ARTEMISIA. Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 1815. 
Cl. 19. Ord. 2. Syngenesia Superflua: Nat. ord. Composite Nuca- 
mentaceze Linn. Corymbiferee Juss. 
G. 1473. Receptacle subvillous or almost naked. Seed-down none. 
oe Meee with roundish converging scales. Cor. without rays. 
* Shru 
Spec. 8. fe Abrotanum, Southernwood. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 52. t. 21. 
*%% Herbaceous, with the stem somewhat branching, the flowers in 
_ panicles, the leaves compound. 
Spec. 26. A. santonica, Tartarian Southernwood. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 
61 #23. .> 
42. A. maritima. Sea Wormwood. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 60. t. 24. 
Smith Flora Brit. 864. 
63. A. Absinthium. Common Wormwood. Med. Bot. 2d @dit. 
54. t.22. Smith Flora Brit. 864. | 
1. ARTEMISIA ABROTANUM.* | 
Oficinal. ABROTANUM; FOLIA. Dud. Southernwood leaves. 
Syn. Citronelle Auronne (F.) Eberuie) Stabwurz (G.) Abrotano (J.) Limbriguera (S.) 


This is a perennial undershrub, a native of the south of 
Europe, Siberia, China, and Cochinelina: In England, 
where it is abundantly cultivated, it resists the winter, but very 
rarely flowers. It rises about three feet in height, with a 
shrubby branching stem covered with smooth brown bark. 
The leaves are alternate on long footstalks, irregularly doubly 
pinnate; the pinnz linear, concave on the upper surface, con- 
vex below, tomentose, and of a pale green colour. The flowers 
are compound, of a greenish yellow colour, and produced on 
one-flowered peduncles in axillary spikes at the extremities of 
the branches.’ The seeds are naked and solitary. : 

Qualities. — Southernwood has a strong fragrant od and 
a warm, bitter, nauseous taste. Both water and alcohol extract 
» these qualities; but the alcohol more perfectly than the water, 
the infusion having scarcely any bitterness. The tincture is 
of a beautiful green colour, the infusion of a.pale olive. The 
latter strikes a black. with sulphate of iron, and precipitates 
acetate of lead. A small quantity of essential oil is procured 
by distillation; on which, and a bitter en matter, the 
quel of the ‘plant appear to depend. | 

Medical properties and uses. — Southernwood is said to pos- 
sess tonic, diaphoretic, anthelmintic, and deobstruent properties. 
It was formerly much used in debilities of the stomach; chlo- 
rosis; and jaundice. Externally it has been employed.as a dis- 
cutient and anodyne fomentation for inflammations, pains, tu- 
“mours, and gangrenous ulcers, But it is very rarely used in 
modern practice. The dose may be from 9j to 3] of the leaves 
in substance; or of an infusion, made with 3vj of the leaves and 
£3x of water, a cupful, taken twice or thrice a day. 


* Ab wgeroy inhumanum; vel «6earev cibo inutile, Vide Alston’s Mat. Med. ii.65. 
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2. ARTEMISIA SANTONICA. 
Offcinal ARTEMISIZ SANTONICE CACUMINA. Edin. Sanront- 


cuM*; caAcuMINA. Dub. The tops of Tartarian Southernwood. 
" Sit Sementine (F.) T; artarisches Beyfus (G.) Santonico (1.) 


This species of artemisia is a native of Tartary and Persia: 
but it is cultivated in our gardens, flowering in September. 
The root is perennial; and the plant | as the habits of indige- 
nous field southernwood, but is ovis The stem is panicled, 
rising two feet in height, and rather hoary. ‘The lower leaves 
are pinnate, much cut, linear, and hoary. ‘The branches are 
wand-like; with alternate racemes, recurved, and having flowers 
all looking the same way. The flowers are solitary, and cylin- 
drical. In the fruiting plant all the stems are erect, and lose 
their hoariness. ‘The leaves on the branches are very small, 
linear, and undivided. ‘The receptacle is naked. * 

The qualities and medical properties of this plant are nearly the 
same as those of the former species of artemisia ; and it may be 
used for the same purposes. The worm seeds (semina Santonict) 
of the former pharmacopceias, which were supposed to be the 
production of this plant, are now properly rejected; as their 
place can be well supplied with anthelmintics of more certainty. 

3. ARTEMISIA MARITIMA. 3 
Officinal. AxBsSINTHIUM MARITIMUM ; CACUMINA. Dub. The tops 
of Sea Wormwood. 

This is an indigenous, perennial plant, growing near the 
sea shores, and in salt marshes, flowering in August. ‘The 
root is fibrous, and somewhat woody. ‘The stems rise two or 
three feet in height, are panicled, erect, -leafy, furrowed, and 
hoary. The inferior leaves are pinnate, with three cleft pinne ; 
the upper ones variously divided; the highest simple, and the 
whole entire in the margin, downy on both sides. The flowers 
are ovate, of a brownish-yellow colour, in nodding racemes. 
The calyx is woolly on the outside, with a scaly margin; the 
receptacle is naked, and the ray florets are very few. 

Qualities. —'The odour is slightly fragrant; and the’ taste 
bitter and weakly aromatic. Like the first-described species, 
its activity seems to depend on a bitter resin and essential oil. 

Medical properties and uses. — These are in every respect the 
same, in a diminished degree, as those of the next species. It 
is scarcely ever used. __ 

4. ARTEMISIA ABSINTHIUM. * : 
Oficinal. Axsinturum. ‘Lond. AnTEMIsi£® ABSINTHIL FOLIA, 
SUMMITATES. Edin. ABSINEHIUM VULGARE; FOLIA, CACU- 


MINA. The leaves and flowering tops of Wormwood. 
Syn. Absinthe commun (F.) Wormuth (G.) Assenzio (I) Artemisio axenjo (S.) 


Sb Smeaton. ct iat anche ye lo 
X Sayroviov. Dioscoridis. 2 Willdenow, iii. 1827. 
3 XsesGsov Dioscoridis. 4 Avwhiov Dioscoridis, 
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Common wormwood is an indigenous perennial. plant, grow- 
ing in dry waste places, and flowering in August. » The greater ~ 
part, however, of that which is used for medicinal purposes is 
cultivated in the physical gardens.* The root is somewhat 
woody, and branched. The stems rise nearly erect to the height 
of two or three feet ; are branching, angled, and furrowed, with. 
the summits panicled. The lower leaves are bipinnate; the 
upper pinnatifid or digitated; with oblong obtuse very entire: 
segments. The racemes are erect, and the flowers pedicel- 


lour. .The florets of the disk are numerous, but those of the 
ray few: and the receptacle is covered with white silky hairs 
shorter than the calyx. 


Qualities. —'The odour of common wormwood is strong, and 
although fragrant, yet to many persons it is very disagreeable ; 
the taste is intensely bitter, slightly pungent, and nauseous. 
These qualities are given out both to water and alcohol: and a 
dark-green essential oil, on which the odour depends, is ob- 
tained by distillation with water. ‘The watery infusion of the 
plant has a pale olive colour: sulphate of iron, and of zinc,. 
slowly deepen it to a black; and superacetate of lead throws 
down a yellowish-green flocculent precipitate. The active parts 
of the plant seem to be extractive, essential oil, and. a small 
portion of resin, Kunsmuller* found in the residue of twelve 
ounces of the plant after infusion, besides other things, fifty- 
nine grains of carbonate of lime. » | eee 

Medical properties and uses. — Common wormwood is the 
only species of artemisia which deserves to be retained in the 
list of materia medica. It is tonic, antispasmodic, and anthel- 
mintic; and, when externally applied, is discutient and antisep- 
tic, It has been used with advantage in intermittents, gout, 
scurvy, and dropsy; and although modern practitioners will 
scarcely rely on its efficacy in these complaints, yet,. it is un- 
doubtedly of some value as a stomachic in dyspepsia and hy- 
pochondriacal affections, . When it is desirable to free, the 
remedy from its narcotic property, it should be given in decoe- 
tion, as the boiling dissipates the essential oil on which this de- 
pends. The dose in substance is 9j to 91); and of the infusion, 
made by macerating 3vj of the plant in £3xij of water, £3} to 
f3xij, three or four times a day. 3 a 

ARUM. . Spec. Plant. Willd.iv.477.. 0 
Ci, 21. Ord.'7. Monoecia Polyandria. Nat. ord. Piperite Linn. 
Aroidez SUSSe i | 


rA good deal is cultivated at Mitcham, in Surry, chiefly for the seed, which is 
sold to the rectifiers of British spirits at about 30s. per ewt. Stevenson’s Survey, p. 37 8- 
2 Ann. de Chim. vi. p. 35, 3 Purl is-an infusion of wormwood in ale. 
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G. 1705. Spathe one-leafed; cowled. (Spadix naked above, female 
below, stamineous in the middle. pis Shivviecs 

* Stemless with compound leaves. | 

Sp. 17. A. maculatum. Arum, or Cuckow-pint. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 

798. t. 249. Eng. Bot.1298. Smith Flora Britan. iii. 1024. 
Oficinal. ARUM; RADIX RECENS. Dud, The recent root of Arum. 

— Syn. Gouet (F.) iaronbwareeitGs Aro (J.) 
~ This is a perennial indigenous plant, growing under hedges 
and on the sides of banks ih many parts of Britain’; flowering 
in’ May, and ripening its berries in August. ‘The root is tube- 
rous, about the size of the first joint of the thumb, with many 
radical fibres iSsuing from every sidé. ‘The leaves, which sel- 
doth exeeéd four in number, are radical, supported on grooved 
sheathing petioles about nine inches long: they are triangular 
and barbed, five inches in length, and two in breadth at the 
base, smooth, glistening; of a deep green colour above, and 
often sparsely spotted with dark brown or black blotches.- The 
flower-stem is a simple, erect scape, six inches high, and ob- 
scurely furrowed. ‘The spathe is erect, bellied, pointed above, 
of a pale green colour, sometimes spotted, AAC And cover- 
ing the fruit till it is nearly ripe, when it drops. e spadix is 
enclosed in the sheath, is club-shaped, obtuse, of a purple colour 
above, and whitish below; collared towards: the middle with 
many sterile filaments ; a little lower with numerous sessile an- 
thers; and at the base with many roundish germens, crownéd. 
with sessile, simple stigmas. The berries are succulent, of a 
bright scarlet colour when fully ripe, and contain one or two 
hard.seeds. — Ne, 

_ For medical use the roots of arum should be dug up in ‘au- 
tumn, after the leaves are completely decayed. They may be pre- 
served fresh for nearly a year if buried in sand in a cool cellar, 

Qualities. — The arum ‘root is white, and inodorous, When 
chewed the taste is at first sweetish and soft, but it soon excites 
a burning, pricking sensation on the tongue and in the mouth, 
which continues many hours, and is attended with great thirst. 
Butter, milk, and oily fluids allay these unpleasant sensations. 
The sliced root applied to the skin, reddens, and excoriates or 
vesicates it. The acrimonious matter, however, can be washed 
off from the bruised root by water; is completely dissipated by 
drying; and abstracted by water and alcohol by distillation, 
although the fluid receive no sensible impregnation ; so that it 
may be regarded as a vegetable principle sui generis. The 
recent expressed. . juice Mees vegetable blues; and has been 
found to contain malate of lime? The dried root is chiefly fe- 


~~ ee 


We hive found it in great abundance in the lanes near Ewell in Surry, 
* Ann, de Chimie. xxv. 153. 
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cula, perfectly inert, and saponaceous ; ; and is daha in France as 
a cosmetic, under the name of: Cypress powder. 

Med. properties and uses.— Arum root in its recent state is — 
stimulant, diaphoretic, and expectorant. It has been employed 
in cachetic, chlorotic, and rheumatic cases; and in humoral 
asthma. Bergius says, he found it a never-failing remedy for 
cephalzea sympathica, which resisted all the other means he em- 
ployed. but the difficulty of procuring arum root always in a 
state to be depended on, prevents it from becoming a rey 
of general utility. 

The dose of arum, in substance, may be from gts. x. ‘ Ds 
three or four times a day, combined with any thing which can 
sheath its acrimony, as mucilage, milk, thick barley-water; or 
triturated with gum and water, so as to ‘form an emulsion. 

ASARUM. § Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 858. 

Cl.11. Ord. 1. Dodecandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Sarmentacee 

Linn. Aristolochiz Juss. ey 
G. 925. Calyx three or four-cleft, placed on the germen. Corolla 

none. Capsule coriaceous, crowned. | 
Spec. 1. A. Europeum*. Asarabacca. Med. Bot. 2d edit. t. 66. Eng. 

Bot.t.1083. Smith. Flora Brit. 509. 

Officinal. ASARI FOLIA. Lond. Edin. ASARUM; FOLIA. Dud. 

Asarabacca leaves. 


Syn. Asaret; Cabaret (F.) Haselwurtzel (G.) Asaro (J. ) " Asaro de Europa (Ss) 
Asiroon (Arab.) Tuckir (Hind.) 


This is a perennial plant, a native of several parts of England, 
particularly Lancashire and Westmoreland: growing in woods 
and shady places: and flowering in May. ‘The root is creep- 
ing, fleshy, and fibrous. ‘The stem short, round, simple; pu- 
bescent, generally bearing two leaves only, and oné f er. 
The leaves are opposite, on footstalks three inches long, of a 
kidney shape, entire, somewhat hairy, and of a deep shining 
green colour. ‘The flower is on a short terminal peduncle, of 
an herbaceous colour on the outside, and dusky purple within ; 
and is in some degree hid under the leaves: the calyx is bell- 
shaped, and three-cleft, with the points of the segments, which 
are erect, turned inwards: there is no corolla: the filaments 
are ‘produced beyond the anthers into a hook or little horn; 
and the style is cylindrical with a six-parted stigma. The seeds 
are few, contained in a six celled, inferior, coriaceous capsule, 
egg-shaped, and crowned with the persistent calyx. 

- “As‘a great deal of the acrimony of asarabacca is lost with 
keeping, the leaves should be used in as recent a state as possi- 
ble; and dried without the application of much. heat.’ 

t Derived from Agagey Dioscoridis, or more probably from the Arabic Fen whieh 
signifies astringency. 

2 The roots, which are not ordered in the British pharmacopeeias, contain the sameacrid 


principle as arum ; and are violently emetic and cathartic. Their odour, which is not un- 
like that of valerian , issaid to prove fatal to moles, St, Hilaire, Expos, des Fam, Nat, vis174> 
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Qualities. —'The recent leaves are nearly. inodorous; their 
taste slightly aromatic, bitter, acrid, and nauseous. ‘The decoc- 
tion is inert, but the watery infusion which has the colour of 
brandy, possesses the sensible qualities of the leaves. Sul- 
phate of iron changes the colour toa deep olive, throwing down 
a grayish precipitate. 

Medical properties and uses. —The leaves of Asarabacca are 
emetic, cathartic, and diuretic; but in modern practice they are 
never used except as an errhine ; and, perhaps, as Dr. Cullen 
has remarked, they form the most useful species of this genus of 
local. stimulants. A proper dose snuffed up the nose for a few 
successive evenings at bed-time, occasions a copious discharge 
from the nostrils, which continues to flow for several days. They 
haye been found particularly beneficial in cephalea, obstinate 
tooth-achs, chronic ophthalmia, and lethargic affections. The 
dose of the powdered leaves is grs. iij to grs. v. which should 
be repeated every night until the full effect.is produced, avoid- 
ing, exposure to cold during its use. 

Officinal preparation. Pulvis Asart compositus. E. D. 

ASSAFQ“TID Ai GUMMI RESINA.. Vide Ferula Assa- 
Setida. 

ASPIDIUM. Flora Britannica, Smith, 1118. 

Cl. 24, Ord.1. Cryptogamia Filices. Nat. ba Filices Linn. 
G. 429. (Smith.) Fructification in roundish points, scattered, not 
marginal. Tnuoluere umbilicated, open almost on Fe side. 


Oficinal. Fivicis Rapix: Lond. Asproit Fitrcts Marts RADIX, 
Edin. Fitix MAs3 RADIx. Dub. Root of the Male Fern. 

Syn. Fougere (F.) t lisahianmesal (G.) Felie Maschia (J.) Polypodio helecho mas~ 
culino (Ss. ) 


This is a common indigenous, perennial plant, growing in 
woods and shady places, and flowering in June and July. The 
root consists of many matted fibres, forming a turfy or cespi- 
tose head, of ablackish colour and scaly. The leaves or fronds 
grow in ena tufts, from a foot to. four feet in height, with 
the stipe and mid-rib chaffy. _T hey are of a bright green co- 
lour, lanceolate and pinnate. The pinne are at first alternate, 
increasing in size from the base towards the middle, then de- 
creasing: towards the summit of the leaf; each being deeply sub- 
divided into linear obtuse parallel lobes, crenate on the edges. 
The fructification is like small dots on the back of each lobe, 
placed in two rows near the base, and distant from the edges ; 
composed. of a kidney-shaped shield or involucre, and a pale 
“brown fapsile, with a saffron-coloured elastic ring. 


1 @ndvaregis Dioscoridis, 
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- Qualities.—The dried root is nearly inodorous; the tasté at 
first sweetish, then slightly bitter, subastringent ; and mu- 
cilaginous when chewed. ‘Theinternal part of the.root, which 
yields a reddish powder, is the portion that is medicinally used. 
Medical properties and uses.— This root is astringent, andhas 
been celebrated both by the ancients and the moderns as a pow- 
erful anthelmintic. It appears to have been used assuch by Theo- 
phrastus, Dioscorides, and Galen ; but although recommended 
by Hoffman, yet it was neglected by. the moderns, until the pub- 
lication of Madame Nouter’s specific for the tape worm, by the 
Fren¢ government, again brought it into notice. According 
to hér plan of administering it, from one to three drachms- of the 
powdered root was directed to be taken in’a large cupful of 
water, in the morhing while the patient was in bed: and two 
hours afterwards a strong cathartic of calomel and gamboge, 
proportioned to the age and strength of the patient, was given ; 
and, if necessary, the further operation was promoted by a dose 
of purging salts; nothing but broth being taken till the worm 
came away. If this, however, did not happen on the same day, 
the process was ordered to be repeated on the next. 
Notwithstanding the celebrity of this remedy, there iseveryréa- 
son for ascribing more efficacy to the catliartic than the fern root; 
and it may now be rejected altogether from the materia medica, 
oil of turpentine being a more certainremedy for expelling teenia. 
ASTRAGALUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 1256. 
Cl. 17. Ord. 4. Diadelphia Decandria.. Nat. ord. Papilionacese or 
Leguminose Linn. 
G. 1379. Legume generally two-celled, gibbous. ee 
Species. — A. verus. True Astragalus, Olivier Voy. dans Wine 
Ottoman, Vv. 342. pl. 44. 
Officinal. Weceiclirn Lond. ASTRAGALI TRAGACANTHA 
Gummi. Edin. Tragacanth.. 


Syn, Gommi yen (F). Traganth (G).-Draganta (I.) Saiatel ulkassael (Arab.) 
Xuttivah (H.) 


This’ shrub is a native of the north of Persia, flowering in 
July and August. It rises 2 or 3 feet only in height, on a stem 
about an inch in thickness; with many branches closely crowd- 
ed together, and covered with imbticated scales and spines, 
formed from the petioles of the former year. The leaves, which 
scarcely exceed half an inch in length, are composed of 6, 7, or 
8 pairs of opposite, villous, stiff, poitited leaflets; and the midrib 
_318'terminated with a sharp yellowish point. The’ flowers: ate 
small, yellow, and proceed from the axillee of the leaves, with 
cottony bractes. ‘The calyx is five-toothed, and shorter than 
the corolla, which is papilionaceous." 


t Before Olivier Hocovicred that the species of As/ragalus ih enerioel yields the 
‘Tragacanth of commerce, this gum was supposed to be yielded by the 4. Tragacantha of 
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The gum exudes in summer, more or less. copiously accord- 
ing to the heat of the weather, in. tortuous filaments, which.are 
allowed to dry on the plant before being collected... A large 
portion of the tragacanth collected in Per sla is sent to. India, 


Bagdad, ‘Bnssorah, and Russia. But what we receive.is sent to 


Aleppo, whence it is exported, packed in cases. 
Qualities. — Good gum tragacanth is inodorous ; impressing 


“avery slightly bitter taste as it dissolves in the mouth. Tt has 


a whitish colour, i is semitransparent, and in very thin, wtrinlded. 
vermiform pieces: brittle but not easily pulverized,. except 
in frosty weather, or in a warmed mortar. — It swells and | 
softens in. ater, but does not form a homogeneous fluid. muci- 
lage, unle _ triturated after digestion with a large. portion. of 

ater: but when the water is vacidulated with any of the mi- 


_neral acids, a small portion, of it. is. dissolved. Dr. John has 


named this species of Gum Cerasin, from its being exuded pure 
fromthe Cherry. tree. Its mucilage differs from that of acacia 
 gumin being precipitated by the superacetate of lead and. oxy- 


muriate of tin; and not by silicated potas’ , or the orgeule 
phate of iron. 

Medical properties and uses. — Gum ocean is a otclohide 
and may answer the purposes of the acacia gum ; being even 
better adapted for allaying tickling cough, and sheathing the 
fauces in.catarrhal affections, owing to its greater viscidity. - It 
is chiefly, however, employed for phar maceutical PUNPeRSE 
The dose is grs. x. to 3] or more. 

Officinal preparations — Mucilago Astragali Tragacanthan E. D. 
Pulvis Tragacanthe comp. L. 

ATROPA. . Spec..Plant. Willd. i. 1016. 

Cl. 5. Ord. 1. Pentandria MenoRy nie Nat. ord. Lurid Linn. So- 
__ lonacee Juss. 

G. 381. Cor. bell-shaped. Stam. distant. Berry globular, 2 celled. 
Species, 2. A. Belladonna. Deadly Wisktsnade or Dwale. Med. 
Bot. 2d ed. 230. t. 82. Eng. Bot. 592. Smith. Flor. Brit.253. 
“Oficinal. BrLLaponn# rouia, Lond. Dub. Atrroe® Briia- 


DONNE FOLIA. Edin. Deadly Nightshade leaves. S 
ry Syn. Belladone (F.).Lollkraut (G.) Belladonna (1.) wo MR 


Belladonna. is an indigenous perennial, found in many, parts 


of Great Britain, particularly. in, shady places where the soil is 


calcareous, flowering in June, and ripening its berries in»Sep- 
tember... The root is thick, fleshy, and creeping; sending up 
several erect, purple-coloured, herbaceous annual ‘stems, about 


Linneus, on the authority of Touenbfares 3 or the A. eraililiiy on din of M. da * 
Billardigre. Perhaps all these species yield it, although the 4. verus be that from which 
“it is more generally procured. ‘The Kuttirah gum from. lucia, has been found not to 
answer the purposes of the ordinary Tragacanth. 
‘2 Bosoeks Nicholson’ s Journ, lviii. 30. 
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three feet in height, branching, leafy, round, and somewhat 
fleshy. ‘The leaves are lateral, in pairs of unequal size, decur- 

rent, on short petioles, egg-shaped, pointed, entire; of a dusky | 
green colour above, and paler below; soft and fatty tothe touch. 
he flowers are supported on one-flowered, solitary, axillary 
peduncles; large, drooping, and having‘a faint narcotic odour: 
the calyx is green, persistent, and deeply divided into five ovate _ 
segments; the corolla bell-shaped, of a lurid hue externally, — 
and within dusky or brownish violet, with a yellow variegated 
base, inclosing five filaments shorter than the corolla, nodding, — 
and bearing large anthers ; with a pyramidal germ, supporting 
a long simple style and two-lobed stigma. The ripe berry is 
large, seated. within the calyx, roundish, with MOagitudinal 
furrow on each side, shining, smooth, and of a deep purple — 
colour; containing many seeds, and a sweetish, violet-coloured — 
uice. ; 
: Qualities. — The leaves of belladonna are inodorous; the © 
taste is slightly nauseous, sweetish, and subacrid. It does not lose _ 
its active properties by drying. Vauquelin found that the leaves 
contain a substance, resembling animal albumen, salts with a 
base of potash, and a bitter principle in which their narcotic 
quality resides. Every part of the plant is poisonous; and chil- 
dren and the ignorant haveoften suffered from eatingthe berries, — 
the beautiful appearance and sweet taste of which render them — 
very alluring. ‘The symptoms which they induce are those of 
intoxication, accompanied with fits of laughter and violentges- — 
tures ; great thirst, difficulty of deglutition, nausea, dilatation — 
of the pupil, with the eyelids drawn down; redness and tume- | 
faction of the face, stupor or delirium, a low and feeble pulse, — 
paralysis of the intestines, convulsions and death. Dissections — 
show that the stomach and intestines have been inflamed; and — 
after death the body swells, blood flows from the nose, mouth, © 
and ears; and the most rapid decomposition ensues. The best — 
mode of averting these fatal effects is by exhibiting emetics of | 
sulphate of zinc, or of copper, and assisting their opera- — 
tion by irritating the fauces; then evacuating the bowels by ac- | 
tive purgatives and glysters ; and following these by large doses — 
of vinegar and other vegetable acids. ‘The recovery is always — 
slow; . ° peg rf 
Medical properties and uses. — The deleterious effects we have _ 
enutherated demonstrate that belladonna is a very powerful — 
narcotic. It is besides diaphoretic, and diuretic. When inju- © 
diciously or incautiously given, or when jt is taken fora consider- — 
able length of time even in small doses, it is apt to induce a dry- 
ness and strictufe of the pharynx ‘afd adjoining parts of the — 
cesophagus, sickness, vertigo, and dimness ‘of sight; symptoms — 
Reyer es | 
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sufficiently indicative of the necessity of suspending its use for 
some time, and giving it in smaller doses when it is resumed. 
The internal administration of belladonna appears to have been 
suggested by the advantages resulting from its external applica- 
tion. Cullen, De Haen, Juncker, and others, found it very ser- 
viceable in scirrhous and cancerous affections; and it has also 
been given with advantage in obstinate intermittents, chronic 
rheumatism, gout, paralysis, amaurosis, pertussis, and in other 
spasmodic diseases in which we can speak of its. efficacy 
from our own experience. Hufeland asserts its efficacy im ~ 
allaying convulsions arising from scrophulons irritation; and 
its beneficial effects in neuralgia facialis have been well ascers 
tained.* Its effects seem to depend altogether on its narcotic 
powers ; but they have not been found sufficiently constant and 
permanent to insure its general use. Externally, used either 
as afomentation, or thedried leaves powdered and sprinkled over 
the parts, it is of singular efficacy in diminishing the pain of can- 
cerous’ and ill-conditioned sores: and as the infusion, when 
dropped into the eye, produces a great dilatation of the pupil, it 
was proposed by professor Reimarus, and has been used in this 
country”, as a mean for assisting the extraction of the cataract. 
*¢. Its operation appears to be limited to the radiated fibres of the 
iris.”3 By continued use it loses its effect: but regains it after 
the application has been, for a short time suspended. © 
Belladonna may be given in substance, beginning with one 
grain of the dry leaves powdered, and gradually increasing the 
dose to 12 or 14 grains; or of an infusion made with one scru- 
ple of the dried leaves in ten fluid ounces of boiling water, two 
ounces may be given daily, and cautiously increased. 
Officinal preparations. Eztract. Belladonna. L. Succus spissatus 
Atrope Belladonne, E. | | 
AURANTII BACCAK. Vide Citrus Aurantium. 
AVENA. Spee. Plant. Willd. i. 443. 
Cl.3. Ord. 2. Triandria Digynia Nat. ord. Gramina Linn. 
G. 142. Calyx two-valved, many-flowered ; with a twisted awn on 
the back. r 
Species 13. A. sativa. Common Oat. 
Of: AVENE sEMINA. Lond. Edin. The seeds of the Oat, called Grits, 
yn. Gruau d’aveine. (F'.) Habergriize (G.) Avena (J.) Avena (S.) - aN 
The oat was found by Anson growing wild upon the island 
of Juan Fernandez, on the coast of Chili; but the place whence 
it was first brought to Europe has never been satisfactorily as- 
certained. The root is annual and fibrous, pushing up a culm 


1 Observations on the-use of Belladonna. §c. by John Bailey,.:8vo. 1817. 
2 Med. and Phys. Journal, No. xxxii. 


3 Adams's Practical Observations on Ectropium, &c. 8vo. p. 44. « 
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or straw, which rises above two feet in height. - The inflores- 
cence isa loose panicle, with the subdivisions on long pendu- 
lous peduncles. ‘The glumes of the calyx are two, marked with 
lines, pointed, unequal, and larger than the flower. ‘There are 
usually two flowers and seeds in each calyx; they are alter- 
nate, conical ; the smaller one is awnless : the larger puts forth 
a strong, twocbatoured: bent awn from the middle of the back ; 
both seeds are fertile. 
_ There are many varieties.of this species of grain cultivated in 
the north of Europe. In this country that which is called the 
potatoe oat is considered the best ; its pickle is short and plump, 
with a thin, clean, bright, pale sttaw-toloured cuticle. 

Oats, when freed from their cuticle only, are named grits ; ; 
in which state, and ground into meal, they are dietetically and 
medicinally used. In both states they yield their fecula to wa~ 
ter by coction ; and form a nutritious amylaceous gruel. ‘The 
nutrient qualities of oats are well known. In many places the 
meal forms the chief support of the poor: and for infants who 
are unfortunately deprived of their natural and proper nourish- 
ment, the breast milk, no better substitute can be adopted than 
thin grit gruel mixed with good cow’s milk. The gruel should 
not be kept longer than forty-eight hours, as it becomes aces- 
cent after that period.' 

Qualities. Oats are inodorous; and taste very slightly, but 
not unpleasantly bitter. ‘They have not been chemically exa- 
mined; but the greater part of their substance appears to con- 
sist of fecula or starch. 

Medical properties and uses. — Gruels, or decoctions of grits 
or of oatmeal, are excellent demulcents, and therefore very fre- 
quently prescribed in inflammatory diseases, diarrhoea, chole- 
ra, dysentery, calculus, and febrile affections. They may be 
sweetened, acidified, or used plain. They are also used locally 
in elysters ; ; and the meal boiled with water into a thick paste 
forms an excellent suppurative poultice. 


BARYTA.  Barytes. ) 
Syn. Baryte (F.) Baryterde, Schwererde (C) ) Barite (J. ) 

This mineral substance does not exist, as far as we know, i in 
an uncombined state ; and its native combinations hitherto dis- 
covered are very few. Itis found ! day oihF 
A. Combined with carbonic acid: 

Sp. 1. Ber leat of har ytesss or Wi itherite." 


« The following is the simplest mode of making gruel : Put three ounces of grits 
which have been washed, into four pints of water, and boil slowly until the water be re- 
duced one half; then strain through a searce to separate the undissolved part ofthe grits 
from the gruel. 2 So named by Werner after Dr, Withering who discovered it. 
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B. | shi 
2. Sulphate of barytes, or Heavy spar. 
Barytes is obtained by decomposing these fossils. It is not a 
simple substance, but a compound of a peculiar metallic base 
named barium by Sir H. Davy’, and oxygen, in unknown pro- 
portions. | 
1. CARBONATE OF BARYTES. 


Oficinal. CARBONAS Banyt#. Edin. Carbonate of Barytes. 
Syn. Carbonate de Baryte, (F.) Kohlonsaure Baryterde, (G.) Ossicarbonato di Barite (T.) 


This fossil is found native in Sweden, Scotland, and Cum- 
berland; butin greatest abundance at Anglesark, in Lancashire. 
It usually occurs massive in veins, which traverse the indepen- 
dent coal formation: and sometimes, although rarely, it is found 
crystallized. bet 

Qualities. —Carbonate of barytes is inodorous and insipid ; 
but is nevertheless poisonous. Its colour is white, or yellowish 
gray ; it istranslucent, with a shining, somewhat resinous lustre ; 
and breaks in one direction with a fracture intermediate between 
radiated and foliated; and in another uneven: the fragments 
wedge-shaped. Its specific gravity is 4.331. When heated it 
becomes opaque; is fused into a white enamel by the blow-pipe; 
and dissolves with effervescence in diluted nitric acid. Ac- 
cording to Berzelius, it consists of 78.4 of barytes and 21.6 of 
carbonic acid in 100 parts. 

Use. — It is only used for preparing the muriate. 

Officinal preparation. Murias Baryte. E. 

| 2. SULPHATE OF BARYTES. 


Oficinal. Sutpuas Barytm. Edin. Sulphate of Barytes. 
Syn. Sulfate de Baryte (F.) Schwefelsaures Baryterde (G.) Ossisolfato di Barite (/.) 


This combination of barytes, which was formerly named 
Ponderous spar, is found native in many parts of the world. 

Qualities. — Sulphate of barytes is inodorous and insipid. 
Its colour is white with shades of yellow, red, blue, or brown. 
It occurs transparent, semitransparent, or only translucent ; and 
is hard, brittle, and heavy, its specific grayity being from 4.3 
to 4.5. The varieties of form of its crystals are numerous; 
but the primitive form is a rectangular prism, the bases of which 
are rhombs with angles of 101° 30! and 78° S0'.*_ It breaks 
with a straight foliated fracture; the fragments are nearly rhom- 
boidal, and have a shining, pearly, almost vitreous lustre. It 
is fused by the blow-pipe, and converted into the sulphuret ; 
and is soluble in sulphuric acid only, from which it is preci- 
pitated by water. ‘The results of experiments to ascertain its 
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1 Mr. Murray proposes Larytwm instead of barium. Syst. of Chem. ii. 205, 
@ Haiiy, Thomson's Chemistry, iv. 369. 
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constituents have been very discordant: according to Berzelius, 
they are, 66 of barytes, and 34 of acid. , 

_- Use.— This barytic salt is introduced into the list of materia 
medica, merely as a substitute for preparing the muriate of 


‘barytes, when the carbonate cannot be procured. 


BITUMEN. 

Syn. Bitume (F.) Erdharze (G.) Bitume (J.) Bitumen (S.) 

In the limited signification of this term, it is meant to imply 
those mineral inflammable bodies, which resemble, in a certain 
degree, oily and resinous substances. They have been divided 
into two classes: the first containing bitumens which possess 
nearly the same properties as the essential oils; the second, 
those which possess properties peculiar to themselves’; and a 
third class may be formed of those substances in which bitumen 
predominates with other components. 

A. Bituminous oils: | 
Juid. Sp.1. Petroleum. Var. a. Naphtha. 
aap : b. Petroleum. 

° 2. Maltha, or Sea wax. 

Ws 3. Mineral tallow. 
B. Proper bitumens: 
solid. 1. Asphaltum. 
semifluid. 2. Mineral tar. 
solid. 3. Mineral caoutchouc. 
C. Bituminous compounds: 
1, with resinous matter. Sp.1. Resinasphaltum. 
2. with charcoal. | 2. Pit-coal. Var.a. Brown coal. 
6. Black coal. c. Glance coal. 
_ According to Hatchett, the elements-of bitumens are carbon, 
hydrogen, sometimes azote, and probably some oxygen; ‘the 
action of which en the other principles forms the» concrete 
bitumens.?. | ; 


— Oficinal. Pretroieum. Lond. BiruMEN PETROLEUM. Edin. PE- 


TROLEUM BARBADENSE. Dub. Petroleum. Barbadoes Tar. 

Syn. Petrole (F.) Stginshl (G.) Petrolio (1) Nift (Arab.) Mitti tel (H.) 
Although these names are intended to designate the same 
substance, yet they are by no means to be regarded as syno- 
nymous of the same species of bitumen. ‘The first species of 
the bituminous oil is properly named by the London college, 
the second variety of that species being the real petroleum of 
the shops; but the Dublin college has incorrectly given the 


‘second species of the proper bitumens as the synonyme of 


Bitumen Petroleum. | 
Petroleum is found in many parts of the world in various 


states of purity. When free from foreign ingredients, and 


1 Thomson’ s Chemistry, 4th edit. vol. ii. p. 502. 2 Linn. Trans, iv. 129. - 
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before it has been long exposed to the action of the air, it is 
named naphtha; of which the purest kind that is brought to . 
Europe comes from. Monte Ciaro, near Piacenza in Italy. 
*¢ This hill consists of horizontal beds of argillite, in which 
pits are sunk till the water comes in; after which the naphtha 
oozes out of the sides and floats on the surface of the water, 
whence it is skimmed. off every week.”" The petroleum of 
the shops, however, which is much less pure, is procured from 
Monte Festino, not far from Modena. In the Birman empire 
there are 520 wells in one district, which yield annually more 
_ than 400,000 hogsheads of petroleum. 

Qualities. — Naphtha is of a pale yellowish colour, thin, fluid, 
light, transparent, odoriferous, unctuous to the touch, and 
very inflammable. By long exposure to the air, and. other cir- 
_cumstances, it passes into the second variety. Petroleum is 
thicker than naphtha, unctuous to the feel, semitransparent, 
and.of a reddish or blackish brown colour. It has.a strong, 
‘penetrating, not disagreeable, odour, and a bitter, pungent, 
acrid taste; is not quite so inflammable as naphtha, and has a 
much greater specific gravity. When distilled with water, it 
comes over nearly as clear and fluid as naphtha. 

_ Both these varieties of bitumen combine with fat, resins, essens 
tial oil, and camphor: with alkalies they form soapy compounds; 
‘and sulphuric and nitric acids change them into solid resins. 

Medical properties and uses. — Petroleum is a stimulating anti- 
spasmodic and sudorific; and.as such has been given in asthma 
and coughs unattended with inflammation; but it is chiefly used 
for external purposes, as a stimulant in diseases of the hip-joint, 
rheumatic, and. other chronic pains, chilblains, and.to paralytic 
- limbs, applied by friction.’ . It is, however, scarcely ever em- 
ployed in either way; and on this account is not often to be 
procured in the shops. The dose of petroleum may be from mx 
to ffs in any convenient vehicle. | 

BOLETUS. Spec. Plant. Willd.» 
Cl. 24. Ord.13. Cryptogamia Fungi. Nat. ord. Fungi Linn. Juss. 
G. — Fungus horizontal, porous beneath. 

* Parasitic, stemless. . 
Spec. 3. B.ignarius. Agaric of the oak. Sowerb. Fung. t. 34. 
Oficinal. BoLetus 1cnNarius. Acaricus. Edin. Agaric. 


Syn. Agaric de chéne (F,) Feuerschwamm (G.) Esca o fungo preparata (J.) Agarico (S.) 
Garikoon (Arab. and Tum.) 


This species of fungus is a parasitical plant; and is found 


_ 1 Mem. Sci. 1736, p. 57, quoted by Aikin, Dici. of Chem. art. Bitumen. 

2 In the West Indies the Barbadoes tar is used both as an internal remedy and an 
external application in the same cases. Of the Barma Petroleum Dr. Fleming remarks, 
that in chronic rheumatism he had ‘‘ found much greater benefit from it, than from the . 
more costly Cajeput oil.”? Asiatic Researches. ; 
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in Britain, growing upon the decayed trunks of the ash and 
the oak. The pileus or hat is scaly and convex, but depressed. 
inthe centre. When young it is of a light brown colour above, 
and soft like velvet ; white underneath, and covered with a slimy 
matter: but when mature it changes to dark brown, approaching © 
toblack. Itis from six to ten inches in diameter ; and although 
generally stemless, yet, it is sometimes supported on a footstalk 
about an inch in length.’ 


The boletus which grows upon the oak is said to be the most 
valuable. It should be gathered in August or September, and 
be kept in a dry room. ‘ The way of preparing it is to take 
off with a knife the white and hard part, till you find a sub- 
stance so soft as to yield under the finger like shammy leather.” * 
This must be divided into different pieces, and beaten with a 
hammer till they become so soft as to be torn with the finger. 
~ Qualities.—Prepared agaric is inodorous, and has a slightly 
astringent taste. According to Bouillon la Grange, by whom 
it has been chemically examined, it contains resin, extractive, 
something similar to animal gelatin, and different salts. 

Medical properties and uses—Agaric has been much cele- 

brated as.a styptic, when externally applied to bleeding arteries 
and veins. It was introduced by Brossard, a French surgeon, 
in 1750, and was for some years used both on the continent and 
in this country: but if it really possess styptic powers greater 
than those of lint or sponge, which does not appear to be the 
case, the improved practice of surgery renders all such applica- 
tions. useless, : 

BONPLANDIA. Plante Equinoctiales. 'Tom.ii. p. 59. 
Cl. 5. Ord. 1. Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Quassie Juss. - 
Gen. Char. Calyx Monophyllous, campanulate, 5 toothed. “Corolla 

5 petals, cohering near the base, funnel-shaped: 
at trifoliata. Three leaved Bonplandia. Humboldt, 1. c. 

tab. 97. 

Officinal.. Cuspart® Cortex. Lond. BoNPLANDIZ TRIFOLIAT AY 
cortex. Edin. AncustuRA; CortEx. Dub. Cusparia bark, 
Bonplandia bark, or Angustura bark. ce ee 

Syn. Angusture (F.) Angusturarinde (G.) Angustura (1.) . = 

Although the London College has designated the tree which 
yields this bark, by the name of Cusparia febrifuga, as origi- 
nally given to it by Humboldt, yet, we have preferred the name 
imposed by Willdenow, and since adopted by Humboldt. 

“The Bonplandia ¢rifoliata, is a native of South America, 

| growing abundantly in the woods near Carony and Alta Gree- 
cia. It is an elegant evergreen, rising to the height of from 

60 to 80 feet, having a cylindrical trunk, covered with a grey co- 


1 Withering, Bol. Arrange. ii.767. 2 Phil. Trans. xlix. Part I. 29. 
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loured bark, and branching towards the summit. The branches 
are alternate, the upper ones spreading nearly horizontally. 
.The leaves, which are ranged alternately on the branches, 
are about two feet long, independent of the petiole, and com- 
posed of three oblong ovate leaflets, pointed at each extremity, 
and attached at their bases to a single channelled petiole, from 
10 to 12 inches in length. The leaflets are glandular, and 
when fresh, exhale an agreeable, aromatic odour. ‘The zn/flo- 
rescence is a terminal raceme, composed of alternate pedun- 
cles, bearing from three to six flowers each: the calyx is in- 
ferior, persistent, five toothed and tomentose; the corolla is 
funnel-shaped, and composed of five petals, so united below 
as to appear as one tube, with a five cleft spreading tube. 
The nectary consists of fine glandular bodies. The stamens, 
which are shorter than the petals, have white filaments sup- 
porting oblong yellow anthers; the prst2l is formed of five 
oval hairy ovaries, from the centre of which a single style 
rises, supporting five fleshy green stigmata. The fruit con- 
‘sists of five oval, bivalve capsules, each enclosing a single 
seed. The first parcels of cusparia bark were imported from 
Dominica in 1778; and the tree yielding it was supposed 
to be a native of Africa; but importations from Cadiz and the 
Havannah, and the travels of Humboldt and Bonpland, led to 
the knowledge of the real place of its growth." It is brought 
to this country packed in casks ; but the original package, Mr. 
Brande informs us, is curiously formed of the large leaves of 
a species of palm, surrounded by a kind of net-work made of 
sticks. It is in pieces of different lengths, some nearly flat, 
and others in partial quills of all sizes intermixed. ATS. & 
~ Qualities. —'The odour of this bark is not strong, but pecu- 
liar; the taste bitter, slightly aromatic, and permanent, leav- 
ing a sense of heat and pungency in the throat. The pieces are 
_ covered with a whitish wrinkled thin epidermis; the imner sur- 
_ face is smooth, of a brownish ‘yellow colour, and the interme- 
_ diate substance mottled fawn colour, and of a compact tex- 
ture. It breaks with a close, short, resinous fracture; ‘is 
~ easily pulverized, and affords a powder which, when triturated 
with lime or calcined magnesia, gives a smell of ammonia. — 
The active matter is taken up by cold and hot water in infa- 
sion; and is not injured even by coction, but the addition of 
alcohol precipitates part of the extractive. The alcoholic tinc- 
ture reddens litmus paper, and becomes milky on the addition 
of water. The watery infusion precipitates the infusion of 


1 See Brande’s Experiments and. Observations on.the Angustura- Bark. ~ 
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galls and of yellow. cinchona, but not, gelatine.* . I found 
that it precipitates sulphate of iron, tartarized antimony, sul- 
phate of copper, acetate and superacetate of lead, muriate of 
mercury, and pure potash yellow; which confirms Vauque- 
lin’s analysis. Nitrate of silver also precipitates it yellow, but 
assumes a violet colour after some time. Ammonia deepens 
the colour, but is not precipitated. Sulphuric acid gives the 
infusion a brown colour, and gradually a lemon yellow precipi- 
tate is deposited; whilst nitric acid deepens the colour toa 
blood red, and after some time’affords a lemon yellow precipi- 
tate. The muriatic acid does not affect it. Sulphuric ether takes 
up one part from ten of the powder, and when evaporated on 
water leaves a greenish yellow, very acrid resin, and renders the 
water milky: the addition of nitro-muriatic acid changes this 
milky appearance to red, slowly producing a lemon yellow-co-, 
loured precipitate, and giving the resin on the side of the glass 
a brown pink colour. By distillation with water the bark 
yields a small portion of a white essential oil. These experi- 
ments ascertain the substances which are incompatible in pre- 
scriptions with infusion, or tincture of cusparia bark ; and show 
that it contains cinchonin, resin, a peculiar variety of eatrac- 
tive, carbonate of ammonia, and essential oul.” } 
Medical properties and uses. — Cusparia bark is stimulant and 
tonic. It was introduced in the West Indies with very high 
pretensions; and, although it is not superior or even equal to 
cinchona bark in fevers, yet it is a remedy possessed of very 
considerable powers. It does not oppress the stomach, but 
gives to it a degree of warmth; expels flatus, keeps the bow- 
els open, and increases the appetite for food. It is particularly 
efficacious in bilious diarrhoea and dysentery, after due evacua- 
tions; and also proves useful in dyspepsia, hysteria, leucor- 
rhoea, and most of the diseases in which the use of a general 
tonic is indicated. Mr. Brande published several cases which 
came under his own observation, and some from the commu- 
nications of others, in which its usefulness as a remedy for in- 
termittents appears to be confirmed; but this is disputed, par- 
ticularly by Alibert, who gave it a fair trial in the hospital of 
St. Louis. My own experience does not enable me to give 


1 Vauquelin. Annales de Chimie, lix. 130. 

2 A species of bark in some respects resembling the Cusparia has lately been intro- 
duced upon the Continent, possessing the most deleterious quality. Planche has 
examined it and named it Angustura ferruginea. It is readily distinguished from the 
true bark by its greater thickness and weight, and the epidermis being of a brownish 
olive hue and warty. It impresses also the most nauseous and permanent bitter, when 
chewed. For particulars regarding it, vide Orfila’s Traité des Poisons, tom. ii. p. 331, 
and The Lond, Med. Repository. 
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an opinion on the subject. Its employment is contra-indicated 

in directly inflammatory complaints, in hectic fever, and colli- 

quative diarrhoea. 

It may be exhibited in substance, in watery infusion, in 

tincture, and in the form of watery extract. ‘The powdered 

bark is given in doses of from grs. v. to grs. xx, beyond which 
it is apt to induce nausea. It may be combined with neutral 
salts, magnesia, and testaceous medicines; or with powdered 
cinnamon, which covers its nauseous taste better» than any 
other thing. Of the aqueous’ extract grs. x. is a full dose. 

In large doses all the forms are apt to excite nausea. 

, Officinal preparations. Infusum Cusparie. L. Timetura Bon- 

plandietrifoliate, E. Tinctura Angusture, D. 

BOSWELLIA.. Roxburgh. 
_Cl.x. ord. 1. Decandria-Monogynia. Linn. 

Gen. Char. Cal. beneath, 5-toothed. Cor. 5 petals. Necz. a crenulated, 
fleshy cup, surrounding the lower part of the germ, with stamens 
inserted on its outside. Capsule 3-sided, 3-valved, 3-celled. Seeds 
solitary, membranous, winged. 

Species. — B. Serrata. Asiatic Researches, 8vo. vol. ix. p. 377. 

cinal. Ou1BaNuM.’ Lond. JUNIPERI LYCIE GUMMI-RESINA. 

Edin. OvL1BANUM; GuUMMI-RESINA. Dud. Olibanum. 
Syn. Encens (F.) Weirauch (G.) Olibano (J.) KoondirZuckir (Hind.) Cundur (4rab.) 

Labtiiniya (Syr.) 

Olibanum was supposed, on the authority of Linnzeus, to be 
the production of the Juniperus Lycia*: but, this opinion ap- 

pears to be erroneous; for, Mr. Colebrooke has observed, “ this 
species of juniper is a native of the south of France;” and the 
French botanists deny that it yields the resinous gum in ques- 
tion.’ On this account, therefore, and influenced by other 
proofs brought forward by Mr. Colebrooke, we have been in- 
_ duced to regard olibanum as the production of the Boswellia 
serrata of Roxburgh, although it is still referred to the junipe- 
rus Lycia in the Pharmacopceias.* : 

The Boswellia serrata is a native of the mountains of India; 
and is vulgarly known under the name of Sélai. It is a large 
tree, with the foliage crowded at the extremities of the branches, 
The leaves are impari-pinnate; consisting of ten pairs of leaf- 
lets, sessile, each an inch, or an inch and a half in length, ob- 
liquely ovate, oblong, obtuse, serrate, and villous ; supported by 
round, downy petioles. The flowers, which areproduced in axil- 
lary racemes, shorter than the leaves, are numerous, small,and of 


¥ Quasi Oleum Libani. Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches, 8vo, vol. ix. p. 382, 

2 As€aves Dioscoridis. 3 Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. p. 377. 

4 Although so much used in the early ages as incense in sacrifices, and latterly, in the 
ceremonies of the Greek and Roman churches, yet, both ancient and modern writers have 
differed regarding the plant yielding it. 
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a pale pink colour; accompanied with minute bracteas. The 
calyx is monophyllous, five-toothed, and downy; the corolla com- 
posed of five oblong, spreading, exteriorly downy petals; and the 
nectary a fleshy, crenulate, coloured cup, adhering to the calyx. 
The stamens are ten, alternately shorter, supporting oblong an- 
thers: the pistillum consisting of an ovate germen, a cylindrical 
style, and trilobate stigma. The capsule is smooth, three- 
sided, trilocular, three-celled, and three valved: each cell con- 
taining one perfect seed only, which is broad, cordate, and 
winged. 
_ Olibanum is imported in chests and casks from the Levant ; 
and is also sold at the East India Company’s sales; but the In< 
dian olibanum is not much esteemed. " 
Qualities—Olibanum is a translucent, whitish yellow, brittle 
substance, generally covered with whitish powder, produced by 
the friction of the pieces against each other. Its odour when 
burnt is fragrant; its taste is acrid, bitterish, and somewhat aro- 
matic. When heated, although it melts with difficulty, yet it 
burns brilliantly, and leaves a whitish ash, composed of phos- 
phate, carbonate, and.sulphate of lime, with muriate and car- 
bonate of potash. When distilled alone, it affords a volatile 
oil; but, when in conjunction with water or alcohol no oil comes 
over. _ Alcohol dissolves three-fourths of it, forming a transpa- 
rent solution; and when-triturated with water, a milky solution 
is produced, from which the resinous. matter is deposited after 
some time; and three-eighths only remain dissolved. Ether 
takes up rather more than one-half, and when evaporated on 
water, leaves a very pure transparent resin; while the part un- 
dissolved by it becomes white and opaque, and is almost entirely 
soluble in water, forming a milky solution. Hence olibanum 
appears to consist of resin, gum, anda volatile oil: This opinion 
has been lately confirmed by. Braconnot, who has analysed oli- 
banum, and found in 100 parts of it, 8 of volatile oil, 56 of resin, 
30 of gum, and 5.2 of a matter resembling gum, but insoluble 
in water and alcohol. The oil resembled the oil of lemons in 
odour and colour. 

- Medical properties and uses.— Olibanum is stimulant and dia- 
phoretic. It was formerly much used in affections of the chest, 
and externally as a vulnerary ; but it is now employed only as 
a perfume in sick rooms. , 

BUBON.* Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1439. 
Cl. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia. . Nat. ord. Umbellate. 
G. 546. Fruit ovate, striated, villose. 


1 Bey€awov Dioscoridis. 
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Species 2. B. Galbanum. ' Lovage-leaved Bubon. Med. Bot. 2d. edit. 
98. t. 40. 

Offcinal. Gatpani Gumi Resina. Lond. Dub. Busonis GAL- 
BANI GuMMI Resina. Edin. \Galbanum Gum-resin. 
Syn. Galbanum (F.) Mutterharz (G.) Galbano (/.) Galbane (S.) Barzud (4.) 

Bireeja (H.) rf a 

This species of bubon is a perennial plant, a native of Africa 
about the Cape of Good Hope, and of Syria, flowering in June 
and July. It rises 8 or 10 feet in height, with the stem ligneous 
at the base, and there furnished with a purplish bark; but the 
upper part is jointed, branching, leafy, and covered with a 
glaucous exudation, which can be easily wiped off. » The lower 
leaves are nearly tripinnate, on vaginant footstalks ; the upper- 
most are almost simple, tri-lobed, thickish, irregularly serrated, 
and of agreyish colour. ‘The flowers are in terminal umbels, 
the principal umbel being large, and plano-convex.. The inve- 
lucres are composed of twelve narrow, lancet-shaped, membra- 
nous, whitish leaflets, bent downwards ; but the involucels of only 
six leaflets. The flowers are all fertile; the petals yellow, with 
inflected tips: the stamens are longer than the petals, support- 
ing yellow anthers; and the styles two, short and tapering. 
Each flower is succeeded by two oblong-channelled seeds, hav- 
ing a thin membranous border. 

When the stem of the growing plant is broken, or wounded 
by a knife, a cream-coloured juice flows out; and in this mar- 
ner the gum-resin is procured, by making an incision, or cut- 
ting the stem across a few inches above the root; when it soon 
‘concretes, and is fit to be gathered. - A small quantity exudes 
spontaneously from the joints of the stem. The gum-resin is 
brought to this country from the Levant, in cases or chests, 
containing from one to three hundred weight each. The best 
is in ductile masses, composed of distinct whitish tears ageluti- 
nated together by a. pale brown or yellowish substance. It is 
generally much mixed with stalks, seeds, and other impurities. 
The separate tears are considered to be the best part of the mass, 
‘When the colour is dark brown or blackish, it must be reject- 
ed_as bad. ee 

Qualities. — Galbanum has a strong peculiar odour, slightly 
‘resembling that of turpentine; anda bitterish, warm, acrid taste. 
Its specific gravity is 1.212.* When triturated. with water, 
about one-fourth of its weight is dissolved, forming a milky 
solution ; but after standing for.a little time, four parts are again 
deposited, and what remains undissolved by the trituration is, 
exclusive of the impurities, almost completely soluble in al- 
cohol. Wine and vinegar act on it nearly in the same manner 


— 


2 Brisson, 
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as water. Alcohol takes up one-fifth of its weight; and a yel- 
low tincture is produced, which has the sensible qualities of the 
galbanum, and becomes milky on the addition of water; but 
there is no precipitate. Proof spirit acts slowly on it, and does 
not dissolve the whole, the impurities excepted. Sulphuric 
gether dissolves a considerable portion of galbanum, forming 
a bright golden-coloured tincture, which, when evaporated 
alone, or floating on the surface of water, leaves a yellow tena- 
cious resin, that retains in perfection the sensible qualities of 
the galbanum. The part insoluble in zether is nearly wholly 
soluble in water. Oxymuriatic acid added to the solutions of 
galbanum, throws down an insoluble matter which appears 
to be oxidized extractive. By distillation the gum-resin * yields 
half its weight of volatile‘oil, which has at first a blue colour.” ? 
From our experiments, galbanum appears to consist of resin, 
volatile oil, gum, and extractive. 

Medical properties and uses. —Galbanum is antispasmodic, 
expectorant, and deobstruent; and may be placed between: am- 
monia and assafcetida. It has been found useful in hysteria, 
particularly when attendant on difficult menstruation; and in 
chlorosis. Externally it is applied as a resolvent and a stimu- 
lating suppurative to indolent tumours. 

The dose is from grs. x. to 3j, in pills; or triturated with 
water so as to form an emulsion. It is generally combined 
with other gum-resins. tat 

Officinal preparations. — Pilule Galbani comp. L. Tinctura Gal- 


bani. D. Emplastrum Galbant. D. Emplast. Galbani compositum. L. 


CALAMINA. Calamine. See 2incum. 

CALUMBAi RADIX. Lond. Cotomp® rapix. Edin. 
Cotompo; rADIx. Dub. Calumba Root. 

Syn. Colombe (F.) Kolumbowurzel (G.) Colomba (J.) Kalunib (Mozambique) Co- 
lumboo vayr (Tam.) 

The plant which yields this root has not yet been described ;_ 
but. Willdenow supposes it to be a species of Bryonia. 
The root was formerly erroneously supposed to be named from 
the principal town in the island of Ceylon, which was regarded 
as its place of export. It is, however, now known to bea sta- 
ple article of export with the Portuguese, at Mozambique, 
whence an entire root was’ taken to Madras by Mons. Fortin, 
in 1805, and a plant raised from it there by Dr. Anderson. 
¢¢ From a drawing in the possession of the Linnzean Society, | 
the plant appears to be of the natural order of Menisperme ; 
but the genus cannot be determined, in consequence of the 
female flowers not having been as yet seen.”* ‘The following 


¥ Thomson's Chemistry, 4th edit. vy. 142. 
2 Powell’s Translation of the London Pharm, p.22. 
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is the character of the male plant, as drawn up by Dr.Berry. 
The root is perennial, ramose, (or rather fascicled,) the tubers 
being fusiform. The stems are annual, withering at the end 
of seven months, voluble, simple, round, hairy, about the thick- 
ness of a pen; bearing alternate, five lobed, five nerved leaves ; 
with entire acuminate lobes; and supported on round hairy 
petioles, shorter than the leaves. ‘The male flowers are in 
axillary, solitary, compound racemes, hairy and shorter than 
the leaves: bearing partial, alternate peduncles with sessile 
flowers; and lanceolate, ciliated, deciduous bracteas. ‘The calyx 
is hexaphyllous, three of the leaflets being exterior, and three 
interior, equal, oblong, obtuse, and glabrous. The corolla con- 
sists of six minute petals, each petal being oblong, wedge-shaped, 
concave, fleshy and obtuse. The stamens are six, a little longer 
than the corolla, the anthers four-lobed and four-celled, no 
pistillum. The plant is never cultivated, but grows naturally 
in great abundance in the forests of Oibo and Mozambique. 
The roots are dug up in March, but it is the best of the offsets 
only that are taken. The root is fusiform and fasciculated, 
each offset being a sessile tuber. 

The dried root is brought to this country packed in bags, 
and sometimes in cases. It is in transverse sections, generally 
about one-third of an inch in thickness, and one or two inches 
in diameter. The bark is thick, and easily detached; inter- 
nally bright yellow, and covered with a wrinkled olive-brown 
cuticle. The interior part of the root, which is much shrunk 
in the centre, is of a pale brownish colour, and has a spongy 
texture, with darker converging rays, which are the remains of 
sap-vessels. ‘The pieces are frequently much perforated, evi- 
dently by worms, and not, as has been supposed, by stringing 
to facilitate its drying... ‘Those pieces which have the brightest 
colour, and are solid and heavy, are the best. 

Qualities. — Calumba root, as we receive it, has a very slight 
aromatic odour, and a bitter taste. It breaks with a starchy 
fracture, and is easily pulverized. Water at 212° takes up one- 
third of its weight; and the infusion has all the sensible qua- 
lities of the root. ‘These are also extracted by alcohol. The 
infusion is not altered by solutions of sulphate of iron, nitrate 
of silver, muriate of mercury, and tartarized antimony; but 
a copious precipitate is produced by the infusion of galls, and 
by acetate and superacetate of lead. Hence calumba root 
appears to contain cinchonin, M. Planche has analyzed ca- 
lumba root, and found it to contain a large proportion of a 
peculiar animal substance, a yellow bitter resinous matter, and 
one-third of its weight of starch. By repeated distillation he 
also obtained’ a volatile oil; and from the residue malate of 
lime and sulphate of lime. 
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Medical. properties and. uses. —Calumba root is a powerful 
antiseptic and tonic.* It is frequently employed with much 
advantage in diarrhoeas arising from a redundant secretion of 
bile, bilious remittent fever, and cholera, in which it generally 
checks the vomiting. It also allays the nausea and vomiting 
which accompany pregnancy ;,and. according to. Percival:it is 
equally serviceable in stopping the severe diarrhoea and vomit- 
ing which sometimes attend dentition.* Denman» found it 
more useful than the cinchona-in the low stage of puerperal 
fever.3 _ As a tonic, unaccompanied with astringency and lit- 
tle stimulus, it has been recommended. in phthisis and hectic 
fever, to allay irritability, and strengthen the digestive organs; 
and in dyspepsia... It may be given combined with aromatics, 
orange peel, opiates, and alkaline, or neutral salts, as cireum- 
stances require. We have found the powder, in combination 
with rhubarb and:sulphate of potass, exceedingly serviceable 
im mesenteric fever. fh 

The dose of the powdered root is from grs. xv. to 3fs, re- 
_peated three or four times a day. one | 7. 
-” Officinal preparations. — Infuswm Calumba.L. E.  Tinctura Ca- 
lumbe. L. E. D. sch ead 

CALX. Edin. Lime. 
pl aie ) Kalk (G.) Calice (J.) Calviva ($:) Chunamboo (Tam.) Chunna (#.) 

uc . 

This earth is very rarely found in an uncombined state 4; 
but very abundantly in combination with other substances. 
It occurs both in the organic and inorganic kingdoms of na- 
ture; forming a part of the bodies of animals and of vegetables ; 
existing in the water of most rivers, and of the ocean; and as 
a principal constituent of many fossils, soils, and mountains. 
The following species only of the fossils in which it is found 
jn combination with carbonic acid require to be noticed.. 

Nearly pure in: 3 ; 

Sp.1. Chalk. 
2. Limestone. Subsp. 1. Compact limestone. 
. Var.a. Common. 6. Roe-stone. 
3. Foliated limestone. Var. a. Granular foliated, or sta- 
tuary marble. 4. Calcareous spar. 
4. Fibrous limestone. Var. a. Common fibrous, or satin 
spar. 0. Calcsinter, or Stalagtite. 
5. Pea-stone.. — 
By exposing any of these carbonates to a strong heat the 
1 The Africans of Mozambique esteem it as a remedy for venereal affections ; and. 


the Chinese employ it as an aphrodisiac. . 
2 Medical and Experimental Essays, vol. ii. 


3 Introduction to the Practice of Midwifery, ii. 524. Lag 
» 4 Monnet affirms that it exists in the mountains of Upper Auvergne, mixed however, 


with a little oxide of iron, Monnet’s Mineralogy, 515. 
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carbonic acid is driven off, and lime, or quicklime, as it is'‘com- 
monly called, is obtained; the properties of which shall be 
noticed under the title Calxz, among the preparations. It is 
not, however, perfectly pure, but contains generally portions 
of silex, argil, or magnesia. To obtain pure lime, let white 
marble be dissolved in dilute muriatic acid, leaving an excess 
of marble undissolved. A solution of pure ammonia being 
added. to the solution of marble will indicate by a precipitate 
the presence of argil and magnesia, which are to be separated 
by filtration; and the lime itself precipitated in the form of 
carbonate by a solution of pure sub-carbonate of potash. This 
precipitate, after it is washed with water and dried, and exposed 
to a very violent heat in a platinum crucible, is pure lime.” 

Until the introduction of the galvanic battery as a chemical 
agent, lime was regarded as a simple substance ; but it has since 
been found to be a compound of a peculiar metallic base, named 
calcium by Sir H. Davy, and oxygen, in unknown proportions,” 
We have here to notice the calcareous fossils only which are 
medicinally used. 

1, Cuaux. Friable carbonate of lime. 


Oficinal. Creta. Lond. Dub. CarBonas Catcis. a, MoLuirr, 


— Creta alba. Edin. Chalk. 
Syn. Craie (F.) Kreide (G.) Gasso (J.) Greda (S.) Khurree muttee (H.) Kilo (4.) 


This mineral is found in the north of France, Poland, some 
of the Danish islands, and in great abundance in the south of 
England, within a range which commences at Flamborough 
Head, in Yorkshire, and is continued, with irregular interrup- 
tions, through the midland counties to Surrey, Sussex, Hamp- 
shire, and into Dorsetshire. It generally occurs massive.in 
beds; and contains numerous relics of marine animals, and 
oceasionally those of the hard parts of land animals. 

Qualities. — Chalk is inodorous and insipid; but adheres 
slightly to the tongue. Its colour is either white, or yellowish, 
or grayish white. It feels meagre and rough; is not very hard, 
but is pulverulent; breaks with an earthy fracture; stains the 
fingers, and marks. Its specific gravity is from 2.3 to'2.6. It 
effervesces with acids; and generally contains, besides lime and 
carbonic acid, a small portion of argil. ‘The average propor- 
tion of lime is 53 per cent. 

Medical properties and uses.-— Chalk is antacid; but it must 
undergo levigation and. washing, before it can be internally 
administered. In powder it is externally advantageously em- 
ployed as an absorbent in burns and excoriations. boot Bye 
Officinal preparations. Creta preparata. L. E. D. 

2. Limestone. Hard carbonate of lime. 


1 Chenivix, Memoirs of the Irish Academy, 1802. 2 Phil, Trans. 1808. 
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Oficinal. Lapis cALcAREvS. Lond.. CarBonas Catcis. 6, Du- 
RIER, Marmor album. Edin... Limestone. White Marble. 


Syn. Pierre 4 chaux ; chaux carbonatée (F.) Kalkstein (G.) Marino; ossiearbonato di 
calce (J.) Chunamboo kulloo (Tam.) . ;' 


Although all the varieties of limestone before enumerated 
may be regarded as officinal, in as much as they all yield pure 
lime when burnt, yet the two varieties particularly designated 
are var. a of the first subspecies, common compact limestone, 
and a of the second subspecies, granular foliated limestone, or 
white Carrara marble. ‘The first is found abundantly in Bri- 
tain, in extensive strata connected with floetz and coal forma- 
tions: the second is brought from Carrara and Paros, and 
belongs exclusively to the primitive and transitive mountains. 

Qualities. — Common limestone is inodorous and insipid. Its 
usual colour is some shade of gray; and sometimes it is varie- 
gated with veins, stripes, and clouds of yellow, flesh red, and 
greenish gray. Itis hard and brittle; the fracture splintery ; 
the fragments sharp-edged, and scarcely translucent. Its spe- 
cific gravity is from 2.6 to 2.7. White marble differs from 
limestone in its granular texture, white colour, foliated frae- 
ture, and its internal pearly vitreous lustre. Its specific gra- 
vity is from 2.7 to 2.84. Both varieties dissolve in acids with 
effervescence; and contain about 55 per cent. of lime. 

Use. — Limestone is chiefly used for obtaining pure lime. 

CANCER. Syst. Nat. Gmelin, 2963. 

Ord.'7. Insecta, Aptera. : ; 
G.270. Feet eight, (sometimes six or ten,) two of them with claws. 
' Palpi six, nearly equal. Eyes two, distant, moveable, in many of 
the species standing on elongated peduncles. Mandibule horny, 
thick. zp triple. ‘Tail jointed and unarmed. poy 
Sp. 27. C. pagurus. Black-clawed Crab. Brit. Zoology, iv. 4. t.3. 
Sp.63. C. ostacus. The Crawfish. Brit. Zoology, iv. 9.t.15.f-27. 
1. CANCER PAGURUS. 
Oficinal. CHELH CANCRORUM. Edin. CANCER; CALCULI OCULI 

DICTI*; CHELZ. Dub. Crab’s Claws. 

Syn. Bras de Cerevisse (F.) Klaua an Krabbe (G.) Forbici dé Granchi (J.) Pierna de 

Cangrejo (S.) 

The black-clawed crab frequents the rocky coasts of the 
North Sea, and the British isles; and is considered delicious 
food. The thorax is -obtusely scalloped; the body smooth; 
and the front five-toothed. The hind feet are subulate; but 
the fore furnished with large claws tipped with black. It 
annually casts its shell between Christmas and Easter. 

Mr. Hatchet found that the crustaceous covering of crabs 
and lobsters consists of carbonate of lime, phosphate ‘of lime, 
and a cartilaginous matter, possessing the properties of coagu- 


~ 1 This is an error of the Dublin College, as these calculi are never procured, at least 
for medical vse, from the crab, but, always from the crawfish. 
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lated albumen. The first of these constituents predominates ; 
and it is on it that the medical. properties of the claws depend. 
They are now deservedly rejected by every judicious practi- 
‘ tioner, chalk answering much better every purpose for which 
they can be prescribed. 

2. CANCER ASTACUS. 


Oficinal, Lapitt1 Cancrorum. Edin. Crab Stones: 
, Syn. Krabsangen.(G.) 


The crawfish frequents rivers, forming its holes in their clayey 
banks. It is small, in some degree resembling the lobster in 
shape. The snout is projecting, and serrated on the sides: the 
thorax is smooth ; as is also the back, which has two small spines 
on each side.. The large claws are beset with small tubercles: 
the two first pairs of legs are clawed; the two next subulated ; 
and the tail has five joints, with the fins rounded. | 
_ The concretions, called eyes, are found in the stomach, one 
on each side, before the fish casts its shell in July, at which time - 
the inner coat of the stomach also is renewed. ‘They are said 
to be destined for assisting in the formation of the new shell. 
At Astracan, where the greatest number cf these concretions are 
procured, the crawfish are bruised with mallets, and allowed to 
putrify in heaps; after which their remains are washed, and 
the stones picked out. 

- Qualities. — They are whitish, or reddish, hard and stony, of 
very different sizes, weighing from one grain to twelve grains 
each; round and convex on one side, and a little concave on 
the other : the texture laminated ; inodorous and insipid. Their 
constituents are the same as those of the crab’s claws. They 
effervesce in acids; but instead of dissolving altogether they be- 
come soft, transparent, and retain their original form; by which 
means the real stones are easily distinguished from counterfeited 
imitations. : | | 

Medical properties and uses:— These concretions are absor- 
bent, and slightly antacid: and when prepared ‘by trituration 
and levigation, are employed in dyspepsia, and other diseases 
attended ‘with acidity of the prime vie; but as chalk answers 
better in these cases, they may well be dispensed with. 

The dose is 3j or 3ij, suspended in a proper fluid. 

_ Officinal preparations. Cancrorum Lapilli preparati. E. 

» CANELLA. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 857. | 

Cl. 11. Ord. 1. Dodecandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Oleracesxe Linn. 
" Meliacee Juss. 
G.942. Cal. three-lobed. Pet. five. Anthers 16, adhering to a 
Pati chicr aha neaMetary. Berry one-celled, with two or four seeds. 
Species 1. C. alba.‘ White or Laurel-leaved Canella. Med. Bot. 
» 2d edit. 694. t. 237. Trans. Linn. Soc. vol. i, 96. t. 8. 


1 This planthas been often confounded with the Wintera aromatica, an error authorised 
insume degree by Linnzeus, who combined the two genera of Winterana and Canella under 
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Oficinal. Canuttm Cortex. Lond. CANELLE ALBE my abe 


Edinw CANELLA ALBA. Dub.» Canella Bark. » 
Syn, Cannelle blanche. (F.): Weisser Zimmet (G.) Cannella Lisa (7) 


This tree is a native of the West India islands, growing in 
the inland woods. It rises very straight, from ten to fifty feet 
in height. ‘The branches are erect, not spreading, and only at 
the top of the tree ; furnished with, petiolated leaves, irregularly 
alternate, oblong bye entire, nerveless, of a dark green ’co- 
lour, thick and shining like those of the laurel, and emitting a 
similarodour. The flowers , which exhale apowerfularomatieper- 
fume, are small and of a vidlet colour, seldom opening, and grow 
in clusters upon divided footstalks atthe summits of the branches. 
The calyx is of one piece, sinall, persistent, and deeply tripar- 
tite; the petals are five times as long as the calyx, oblong, ses- 
aie concave, erect, two a little narrower than the others; the 
nectary is pitcher-shaped, antheriferous, and deciduous. "The 
anthers are 21 in number, distinct, fixed longitudinally to the 
outside of the nectary, and discharge a yellow } pollen, ‘The ger- 
men is superior, ovate; the style cylindrical, with two rough, 
convex, blunt stigmas : “the fruit an oblong, one-celled, glossy 
black berry. : 

The inner bark of the branches is freed from the cuticle, and 
dried in the shade. It is brought to this country packed i in 
casks and eases, in long pieces, some rolled in quills, and others 
flat; the quilled sort is considerably thicker than Cine, 
and the flat nearly one-fourth of an inch in thickness. 

Qualities. —The quilled pieces of canella are of a whitish 
yellow colour on both sides, and break with a starchy fracture; 
the flat pieces, which appear to be the bark of the larger branches 
or of the stem, are yellow on the outside, and pale brown 
within. ‘The odour of both kinds when fresh broken is aroma~- 
tic, something like a mixture of cloves and cinnamon: and the 
taste slightly bitter, extremely warm, and pungent. page 
boiling water takes up nearly one-fourth of the weight of 
bark, yet the infusion possesses but little of its atenth and 
pungency ; the bitter chiefly predominating. Alcohol extracts - 
all its qualities in perfection: the tincture is bright yellow, and 
becomes milky on the addition of water. The infusion is not 
altered by infusion of galls, sulphate of iron or zinc, muriate 
of mercury, or tartarized antimony; but nitrate of silver and 
acetate of lead render it milky, and throw down precipitates. 
By distillation with water, Canella alba affords a thick, heavy 


the name of Laurus WVinterana ; but afterwards made this a dist t genus under ‘the title 
Wnterania, a name by which it wos known till: Professor Murray corrected the errorand 
made a distinct genus of Canella. Vide Syst. Veg. 14th edit. 443. Sir Hans. Sloane 
siated the error of confounding this bark with the Cortex Winteranus, in his description 
of the tree in the Phil. Trans, xvii, 465. 
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yellow, very pungent, gratefully odorous essential oil ; on which 
and a little bitter resinous matter its virtues seem to depend. 
Medical properties and uses. —'This bark is stimulant, and 
slightly tonic. It is‘a useful: adjunct to bitters in some cases 
of dyspepsia and atonic gout; but it is employed chiefly on 
account of its flavour, and to correct the griping quality of the 
resinous cathartics. It is said to prove useful in scurvy." 
The dose of the powdered bark is from grs. x. to 31s. 
CAPSICUM. ‘Spec. Plant. Willd. i..1050. i 
Cl. 5. Ord. 1. Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Luride Linn 
Solaneze Juss. 
G. 334. Corolla wheel-shaped. Berry without juice. 
Sp. 1. C. annuum. Annual Capsicum. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 226. t. 80. 
Oficinal. Capsicts Baccm. Lond. Capsict ANNUI FRUCTUS. 
Edin. Dub. Berries of the Capsicum, or Cayenne Pepper. 
Syn. Poivre d’Inde (F.) Spanisdier oderturkircher pfiffer (G'.) Pepperone (/.) Pimienton 

(S.) L’ul Mirch (4.) Brahn Maricha (San.) 

. This is an annual plant, a native of both the Indies; and 
frequently cultivated for ornament in our gardens. It flowers 
in June or July. ‘The stem is herbaceous, roundish, smooth, 
crooked, branching, and rising two or three feet in height, The 
leaves are ovate, smooth, entire, placed on long footstalks in an 
irregular order. The flowers are peduncled, axillary, solitary, 
and white: the calyx is persistent, tubular, and divided at the 
edge into five short segments; the corolla wheel-shaped, five 

cleft, the segments pointed and plaited: the filaments are 
short, tapering, with oblong anthers; and the germen is ovate, 
supporting a slender style, which is longer than the filaments, 
and terminated by a blunt stigma. ‘The fruit is a long conical, 
pendulous podlike berry, of a shining orange, scarlet, or some- 
times yellow colour, two-celled, and containing a dry spongy 
pulp with several flat kidney-shaped seeds. ; 

' There are many varieties of this species of capsicum; and 
they, perhaps, all enter into the composition of Cayenne pepper; 

_ but, certainly, the best, which is brought home from the West 
Indies, ready prepared, is made from the Capsicum baccatum 
(Bird pepper). The difference, however, consists chiefly in the 
degree of pungency. ‘These peppers, which are generally used 
instead of the berries, are often mixed with muriate of soda; 
and sometimes with a less innocent substance, the red oxide of 
lead. This fraud may be discovered by boiling some of the 
suspected pepper in vinegar, and after filtering the decoction, 
adding to it a solution of sulphate of soda. If the pepper eon- 
tained oxide of lead, a white precipitate will be produced, which 


4 This bark and the fruit of the capsicum were formerly common ingredients in the 
_ food and drink of the Caraibs, the ancient natives of the Antilles; and at present enter 
the meagre pot of the negroes, Linn, Trans.l.c. 
G 3 
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after being dried, and exposed to heat, mixed with a little wren 
coal, will afford a globule of lead. 


Qualities. — Capsicum berries have an aromatic odour, siiich 


is somewhat impaired by drying; and an aromatic, extremely _ 


pungent, acrimonious taste, setting the mouth, as it were, on 
fire, and the impression remaining long on the palate. These 
sensible qualities are imparted to water, and still more perfectly 
to alcohol and ether. Half a drachm of the powder infused in 
f3j{s of boiling water, lost grs. xij. The infusion was precipi- 
tated by infusion of galls, and alcohol dissolved the precipitate. 
It was also precipitated by nitrate of silver, oxymuriate of mer- 
cury, acetate of lead, the sulphates of iron, zinc, and copper, 
and the alkaline subcarbonates: but was not altered by the mi- 
neral acids, the solution of potass, nor silicized potash; and the 
colour was not changed by the above-named sulphates. The 
etherial tincture, when evaporated on the surface of water, 
left an orange-coloured resin, in which the pungency of the cap- 
sicum was concentrated. ‘These experiments point out the sub- 
stances which are incompatible in formula with infusions of cap- 
sicum ; and lead to the conclusion that it contains chiefly cincho- 
nin, a resin in which the acrimony resides, and vegetable mucus. 
Medical properties and uses. — The fruit of the capsicum, or 
Cayenne pepper, is a powerful stimulant, unaccompanied with 
any narcotic property. It has been successfully given in atonic 
gout ; in dyspepsia, when accompanied with much flatulence ; 
in tympanitis, and paralysis. In dropsies, and other cachectic 
complaints when chalybeates are indicated, a small portion of 
powdered capsicum is recommended as an excellent addition by 
‘Dr. Wright; and Bergius says he used it with success in obsti- 
nate intermittents.? It has also been found beneficial in lethargic 
affections: but the diseases that capsicum has been found most 
useful in, are cynanche maligna, and scarlatina maligna, in 
which it is given both internally, and used as a gargle. Its 
‘sensible effects are heat in the stomach, and a general glow over 
‘the body, without much affecting the pulse; and as a gargle 
‘it cleans, without impeding the healing of the ulcers of the fauces. 
‘Cataplasms of capsicum operate as powerful rubefacients with- 
out blistering the skin, and are used in the West Indies to relieve 
the coma and delirium which almost constantly attend tropical 
fevers. The diluted juice of the fruit is said to be a sovereign re- 
-medy in ophthalmia from relaxation. 

Capsicum may be given in the form of pills, in doses frown! grs. 
‘vj to grs. x; or £4] to f3ij of a tincture made with 3iv of capsicum 


_and f3 3vilj of alcohol. ‘The gargle usually employed is made by — 


kneading into a paste 3j of Cayenne pepper and 9} of ¢ common 
1 Mat. Med. e Regno Veg. i. 144, 
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salt; then adding f3vj of boiling -water ;.and to the solution, 
strained when cold, f3iv. of vinegar. But a simple infusion in 
the proportion of gr. j. of the'pepper to £3) of oe water an- 
swers equally well. 


CARBO LIGNI. estids Edin. Dub. Charevat. 


Syn. Charbon de bois purified (F.) Reine Kohle, (G.) Carbonedi — iL ) Corbi 
de lena, (S.) Koyla, (H.) Zughal, (4.) Arang, (Malay.) 


Charcoal is prepared for the common purposes of fuel, by 
piling up billets of wood into conical heaps, which are covered 
with earth and sods, and then burned, with as little exposure to 
the action of the air as possible: but for the preparation of the 
finer charcoal, fit for medicinal use, the following process is em- 

ployed. The wood to be charred is put, in the form of chips or 
- of sawdust, into a large cast-iron cylinder fixed in masonry oyer 
a grate. This cylinder terminates at one end in a curved pipe, 
and the other end is furnished with a door, which is accurately 
closed after the wood is introduced, anda fire lighted in the 
‘grate: the water, empyreumatic acid, and volatile parts of the 
wood are driven off through the curved tube by the heat, which 
is increased until the contents of the cylinder become red-hot. 
The fire is then withdrawn, the cylinder is allowed to cool; and 
a black shining, pure charcoal is thus obtained." For internal 
use, however, itis perhaps necessary to have it still purer; and 
to effect this the process of M. Lowitz is to be preferred. The 
charcoal is to be reduced to fine powder, and put into a cruci- 
ble (so as to fill it), on which a pierced cover must be luted. This 
vessel is then to be heated red-hot, and kept so, as long asa 
blue flame appears to issue from the hole in the cover; and 
when this stops it is to be taken from the fire, cooled in a dry 
place, and the charcoal instantly put into well-stopped pateles 
for use.” 

In whatever manner charcoal is prepared, the purest contains 
generally about one-fiftieth of its weight of earths, salts, or me- 
tallic matters; its other constituents are, according to Dobe- 
riener’, 68.4 of carbon, with 1.5 of hydrogen, and a THOME NDE 
tion of oxygen. 

Qualities. — Pure charcoal is inodorous and insipid ; blaek, 
shining, and brittle. When newly prepared it absorbs air and 
moisture from the atmosphere, so as to increase its weight from 
10 to18 per cent. It is insoluble in water ; brittle and easily 
pulverized, and when excluded from air is. not affected by the 
highest degrees of heat. It corrects the foetid odour of putri- 
fying animal and vegetable substances; and d estroys the odour, 
taste, and colour of others, particularly of mucilages and oil, 


"1 This process was invented, by BishopWatson, for the use’of the gunpowder manufac- . 
turers who require a very pure charcoal. _ Aikin’s Chem. Dict, art. Carbon. 

2 Crell’s Chemical Journal, ii. 270. 

3 Schweixger’s Journal, xvi. p. 92. _ 
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and matters in which extractive abounds. Thus common vine- 
gar boiled in charcoal powder becomes colourless; water which 
has become foetid- at sea is purified by filtering it through:char- 
coal; that intended for long voyages may be. preserved perfect- 
ly pure by thoroughly charring the insides of the casks; and the 
empyreumatic odour and tastes of oils, as well as their adventi- 
tiouscolour, and the colour of the varieties of ardent spirits, of 
litmus, indigo, and other colouring matters dissolved or sus- 
pended in water are destroyed by running them through newly- 
prepared charcoal powder. It also deoxidizes most of the acids. 
Medical properties and uses.—Charcoal is evidently an anti- 
septic ; and as such has been given internally to correct the pu- 
trid eructations of some kinds of dyspepsia. But, in order that 
it may produce this effect, it should either be newly prepared, 
or such as has been preserved in very well-stopped bottles. 
It is probable that it operates both by correcting the foetor, and 
absorbing the gas generated in the stomach, as well as checking 
the decomposition of the undigested aliment. Dr. Caliagno, 
an Italian physician, proposed to employ it instead of cinchona 
in intermittents*; but this suggestion has not been supported by 
British practitioners. It has been applied advantageously mixed 
up in powder with boiled bread, or linseed meal and water, as a 
poulticeto foul ulcers and gangrenous sores ; and it is, undoubt- 
edly, the best tooth-powder known. 
- The dose of charcoal may be from grs. x to. 3j, combined 
with rhubarb. 
CARDAMINE. Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 481. 
Cl. 15. Ord. 2. ‘Tetradynamia Siliquosa. Nat. ord. Siliquose. 
G. 1237. Pods opening elastically, with revolute valves. Stigma 
entire. Calyx somewhat gaping. heli 
*** With pinnate leaves. | 
Sp.19. C. pratensis.» Cuckow Flower. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 396. 
£133... Smith’s Flora Britan. ii. 699. : 
Oficinal. CARDAMINES Frorzs. Lond. Edin. CARDAMINE; FLOS. 


Dub. The flowers and leaves of Cuckow Flower. 
Syn. Cresson de Pres, (F'.) Weissenkresse, (G.)_ 


Cuckow flower is a perennial, indigenous, herbaceous plant, 
which grows in moist meadows, and flowers in April and May. 
The root is tuberous, and somewhat toothed. The stem rises 
about nine inches in height, is erect, smooth, stiffish, somewhat 
angular, and a little branched at the top: the leaves are dark 
green, pinnated; the radical ones petiolate and spreading; those 
of the stem almost sessile ; the leaflets are four pair or more, op- 
posite, with a terminal one; on thelower leaves they areroundish, 
and irregularly dentated; but become moreentire, linear, pointed, 
and concave,the nearer they are to the topof the stem. The flow- 
ers terminate the stem in a corymb, ‘and stand upon smooth na- 


I Vide London-Med, Repus. vol, iii. p. 7. ® Survpeploy leegov Diostoridis, 
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ked peduncles... The calyx is yellowish green, composed of four 
concave, oblong, nearly obtuse, deciduous scales, alternately 
larger, and. protuberant at the base: the corolla is cruciform, 
the petals large, of a very pale purple colour, or white, ovate, 
veined, and slightly emarginate ; with a yellowish green base. The 
filaments are six, four long, standing above the corolla, and two 
short almost hid, supportirig small, oblong, yeliow anthers; and 
invested at the base with four nectareous glands, ‘The germen 
is the length of the stamens, slender and round, with a sessile 
stigma: it becomes a bivalved compressed pod, an inch inlength, 
which, when the seeds are ripe, opens elastically, and rolls back 
in a spiral form. ‘The seeds are many and round. 

Qualities. — Every part of the plant is inodorous; but the 
flowers and leaves are slightly bitter and pungent, having in an 
inferior degree the taste of water-cresses.. ‘The leaves are often 
added to spring salads. 

Medical properties and uses. — Cardamine flowers are said to | 
be diuretic, and. antispasmodic. ‘Their efficacy in spasmodic 
diseases was first mentioned by Dale’, on the authority of a 
MS. of Doctor Tancred Robinson; and they were afterwards, 
in the year 1767, strongly recommended by Sir George Baker’, 
who had successively used them in the cure of chorea, spasmo- 
dicasthma, and some other convulsive affections. Dr. Odier 
of Geneva? mentions a case of incubus which was cured by their 
use, although it had resisted several other antispasmodic medi- 
cines. ‘They sometimes produce diaphoresis, but have other- 
wise little sensible operation. ‘They are seldom used. The 
jeaves have been regarded as possessing antiscorbutic qualities, . 
but they have very little efficacy. The dose of the dried flowers 
powdered is from one drachm to three drachms, given twice or 
thrice a day. 

CARUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1470. 

Cl. 5. Ord.2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Umbellate. 

G. 561. Fruit ovate-oblong, striated. Involucre one-leafed.. Petals 
keeled, inflex emarginated. 

Sp... C. Carvi.t Common Carraway. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 102. 
t.41. Eng. Bot. Smith’s Flora Britan. 330.. Ae 

Ofcinal. CARuI SEMINA. Lond. Edin. CARUON; SEMINA. Dub. 

_ Carraway seeds. ' 

Syn. Carvi (F.)Kiimmelsamen, (G.) Carvi, (7.) Alcaronea, (S.) My 

_ Carraway is an indigenous, biennial, umbelliferous plant, 

growing wild in meadows and pastures; but cultivated in seve- 

ral parts, particularly in Essex, for the sake of its seed. The 


4 Pharmacol. 204. — | 2% Med. Trans. i. 442. 

_ 3 Manuel de Médicine Pratique, &c. Lect. 16. v1 

_ 4 Kaweogos ogyss Dioscoridis, Careum, non Carum, Latine dici deberet. Conf. Piix. 
1, xix. sect.49. Geriner. ot ay 
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flowers expand in May and June, and the seeds ripen in Au- 
gust. The root is fusiform; the stem smooth, channelled, 
branching and seldom exceeding three feet in height; with 
smooth, doubly pinnate, incised leaves, the pinnulee or segments 
of which are narrow, linear, pointed, and of a deep green ‘co- 
lour. .The flowers are in numerous terminal erect umbels, ge- 
nerally of ten rays, furnished with an involucre consisting of 
narrow leaflets, solitary, or two or three together, often alto- 
gether deficient ; and without any partial involucre. The petals 
of the flowers are five, nearly equal, keel inward, obtuse, inflec- 
ted, white, or of a pale blush colour; the filaments slender, 
rather longer than the petals, and bearing small roundish an- 
thers ; and the germen inferior, supporting very short capillary 
styles with simple stigmas. The seeds are two, oblong, bent, 
about one-fourth of an inch in length, of a brown colour, ‘with 
five moderately elevated, longitudinal, straw-coloured ridges, 
the interstices being also obscurely furrowed. Carraway plants 
do not perfect their seeds until the second year. They are cut 
down in July, and the seed thrashed out on a cloth. The seeds 
are used by the London confectioners and bakers, as well as for 
medicinal purposes. thes i 
Qualities. — Carraway seeds have a pleasant aromatic odour, 
and a sweetish, warm, pungent taste; depending on an essen- 
tial oil which is almost completely extracted by rectified spirit, 
and in an inferior degree by water. By distillation with water 
the whole is elevated, and an insipid extract remains. y 
Medical properties and uses. —'These seeds are carminative 
and stomachic. ‘They are used in flatulent colic and hysteria ; 
and to give warmth to purgatives and other active remedies. 
The dose in substance is from grs. x. to 3ij. 
Officinal preparations. Olewm Carui. L. D. Aqua Carui. L. Spiri- 
tus Carut.L.E.D. ‘e . A tt 
CASSIA. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii: 513. 
\Cl.10. Ord. 1... Decandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Lomentacez 
Linn. Leguminosz Juss. . 
G. 813. Cal. five-leaved. | Petals five. Anthers three’ superior, 
barren; the three lower ones beaked. Lomentum. 
* Sennas.  ' : 
Sp. 18. C. Fistula. Purging Cassia. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 445. t. 160. 
Sp. 24. C. Senna. Senna. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 442. t. 159. . 
Saray. i 1. Cass1a FisTULA.* Baer: 
Offcinal. Cassim puLpa. Lond. Cassi® FISTULH FRUCTUS. 
‘Edin. CASSIA FISTULARIS; FRUCTUS PULPA. Dub. Cassia pulp. 
Syn. Casse (F.) Rohnkassie (G.) Polpa di Cassia (J.) Fistularis (S.) Ameltas (H.) 
Suvernaca (San.) 
_ This tree is a native of both'the East and West Indies, and 
of Egypt. It rises to the height of forty or fifty feet, with a 
——————— = a 


1 Chaiarxambar of the Egyptians. Prosper Alpinus, de Plantis Zigypti, cap. ii. 
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large trunk, covered with a soft cineritious bark, and much 
branched at the top. The leaves are composed of six pairs of 


ovate, pointed, undulated pinnze, of a pale green colour, with 


many transverse nerves, and peduncled: the stipules scarcely. 
apparent. The flowers, which appear in June, are of a golden 
colour, placed upon long pendent terminal spikes. The leaves 
of the calyx are crenated, blunt, and greenish; the petals un- 
equal, spreading, and waved. ‘The three undermost filaments 
are long and incurved; the others exhibit large anthers, three 
of which are rostrated, or like the open beak of a bird, at the 
extremity. ‘The fruit is a long woody dark-brown pod, about 
the thickness of the human thumb, and nearly two feet in 
length, cylindrical, with two longitudinal furrows on one side, 
and one on the other; and divided into numerous transverse 
cells, each containing one smooth, oval, yellowish, shining seed, 
with red lines diyiding it longitudinally, imbedded ‘in a soft 
black pulp.* 

The pods are said to undergo a kind of: fatitientatiais to 
prepare them for keeping. ‘Those which are brought to this 
country come principally from the West Indies, packed in 
casks and cases. ‘The heaviest pods, and those in which the 
seeds do not rattle on being shaken, are the best, and contain 
the greatest quantity of pulp, which is the part used. 

Qualities. — The pulp has a slight, rather sickly odour, and 
a sweet mucilaginous taste. It is viscid; -almost entirely so- 
luble in water, and partially so in alcohol and sulphuric ether. 
The watery infusion, which shows a tendency to gelatinize, has, 
when filtered, a deep brown colour; and yields a precipitate 
with alcohol, and the solution of the superacetate of lead. 
The alcoholic and ethereal tinctures are not affected by the 
addition of water; although, when they are evaporated, a thin 
pellicle of resin remains. No alteration is produced on the 
alcoholic and watery infusions by infusion of galls, nitrate of 
silver, sulphate of iron, nor the nitric nor sulphuric acids; but 
oxymuriatic acid throws down a yellow-coloured precipitate 
which is insoluble in ether. Hence there is reason for con- 
cluding with Vauquelin, that this pulp contains sugar, gelatin, 
gluten, mucus, a small portion of resin, extractive, and some 
colouring matter. 

Medical properties and uses. — Cassia pulp is gently pda: 
but although it is adapted for children and very delicate women, 
yet it is apt to induce nausea, flatulence, and griping, when 
taken in doses sufficient for stronger habits.| To assist its ope- 
ration, and prevent the griping, it is usually conjoined with. 


~*Y Alpinus says, “ Sunt etiam hi valde eer prensertimaye oriente ie Ivid. 1. ¢. 
2 Gertner de Fruct, i, 313. t. 147. 
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some neutral salt and an aromatic; but it is mow rarely pre- 
scribed in any case. The dose is 3iij to 3) or more. | 
_. Officinal preparations. Pulpa Cassie fistularis expressa. E.. Con» 
fectio Cassia. L.E.D. Confectio Senne. L.E.D. - 
i 2. Cassia SENNA. ia 
Oficinal. Senn Forta. Lond. Fotta cAssi® sENNa. Edin, 
Serna; Forra. Dud. Senna leaves. 
Syn. Séxé (F.) Sennahliter (G.) Senna (7) Sena (G.) Send (Arab.) Send Mecti (H.) 
This species of cassia, which yields the senna of commerce, 
is an annual plant, a native of Upper Egypt. The best srows 
in the valley of Basabras, or of Nubia’; flowering in July and 
August. It rises with an erect branching stem about two 
feet in height. At the base of the leaves, which are pinnate, and — 
placed in alternate order, are two narrow pointed stipules: the 
leaflets, of which each leaf has five or six pair, are sessile, oblique 
at the base, oval, pointed, scarcely an inch in length, and:one- 
fourth of an inch broad, and of a yellowish green colour. ‘The 
flowers are yellow, in loose axillary spikes: the calyx is deci- 
duous, consisting of five narrow obtuse concave leaflets: the 
petals are roundish, concave, entire ; the three lower ones larger 
than the two upper: the undermost filaments also are longer 
than the others, and furnished with large rostrated curved an- 
thers ;. and the germen is:long and flat, with a short incurved 
style terminated by an obtuse stigma. ‘The fruit is an ovate, 
reniform, membranous, leafy, compressed legume, torose where 
the seeds are, and marked with capillary, transverse, parallel 
striz: bivalve, with six or nine cells, divided by very thin trans- 
ior partitions, and each containing one oblong heart-shaped 
2 . 
The best senna, named in Nubia guebelly, or sena mekkt, 
grows wild, and yields two crops of leaves, the abundance of 
which depends on the periodical rains. ‘The first crop is 
collected after the first rains about the middle of September ; 
the second in the following March. ‘The plants are cut when 
the flowers begin to fall, and exposed on the rocks to dry 
in the sun. ‘The leaves are then picked, packed up in bales, 
and sent to Boulac, the great entrepét of senna, where they 
are mixed with two other species of cassia; one the C. senna 
of Forskal with obtuse leaves; the other probably the C. angus- 
tifolia of Willdenow, the leaves of which are longer, narrower, 
and sharper pointed than those of the proper senna, and come 
from Mocha ; but the leaf with which senna is chiefly adulte- 
rated is that of the Cynanchum Oleafolium, known in Egypt by 
the name of Argel or Arguel. The proportions, according to 
Dr. Calloden are 500 parts lance-leafed senna, 200 of obovate 


I C.Nectoux. Vide Phil. Mag.xv. 55.  » Goertner de Fruct, iis. 312, ts 246. 
4: 
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senna, and 200 ef argel. ‘The two first are equally good, but 
the last is truly an adulteration. It canbe readily distinguished 
by attending to the following rules. 1. The leaf of argel is an 
inch or 14 lines long, while that of senna never exceeds nine 
lines. 2. The leafofargel has a straight side; and the lateral 
nerves not seen on the under disk, while those ofsenna are con- 
spicuous. 3. The leaf of argel is regular at its base, the two 
sides terminating at the same pointon the petiole: but the senna 
leaflet is oblique, one of the sides being larger, and produced 
lower on the petiole than the other.* ‘There is also reason for 
thinking that it is further adulterated with the leaves of Colutea 
arborescens, bladder-senna, and of box : but these are easily dis- 
tinguished from senna leaves. ‘The senna after being thus mix- 
ed, is repacked in bales at Alexandria, whence it is exported to 
Europe.? | | 

Qualities. —The odour of senna leaves is faint, rather disa- 
greeable and sickly; the taste slightly bitter, aromatic, sweet- 
ish, and nauseous. Boiling water extracts about one-third of 
the weight of the leaves employed : the infusion has a deep red- 
dish brown colour, with the odour and taste of the leaves. This 
infusion, when exposed to the atmosphere, deposits a lemon-yel- 
low-coloured insoluble matter; and a precipitate is produced by 
the strong mineral acids, oxalic acid, the carbonates of the al- 
kalies, and several other substances. (See Infusum Senne, 
among the Preparations.) Alcohol and sulphuric ether di- 
gested.on the powdered leaves acquire a deep olive-green co- 
lour. When the ethereal tincture is poured on the’ surface of 
pure water, a dark olive pellicle remains after the evaporation 
_ of the ether, which is almost insipid, and has all the properties 
of resin; and a golden yellow colour is communicated to the 
water.3 The alcoholic tincture is rendered only slightly milky 
by the addition of water, and: scarcely any precipitate is pro- 
duced; but a copious one is thrown down by oxymuriatic acid. 
The active principle of senna appears to be a very oxidizable 
extractive resin, and a peculiar volatile matter ; and it contains 
also mucus, and some saline ingredients. According to Bouil- 
lon Lagrange, the residue of the watery infusion evaporated to 
dryness, and burnt, yields potass, sulphate of potass, carbonate 
of lime, magnesia, and silica. ie ASE RE Hee 


1 Hist. Nat. et Med. des Casses, &c. Par L. T. Fred. Calloden, de Geneve, M. D. 
4to. Planches. Montpelier, 1816. £1! ie 

% Nectoux says, The palthier, or senna-manager, of Alexandriaacknowledged that the 
product. of thetwo crops varies from 700 quintals to 1100 or more, one-third. of which is 
arguel, the obtuse pointed cassia, and the sale is. 1400 or 1500 quintals (more probably 
from 15 to 1600). Phil. Mag. t. c. 

3 ‘This colour may be produced by some extractive being taken upby the ether, closely 
united to the resin. as : . 
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Medical properties and uses. — Senna is purgative, generally 
operating under four hours after it is taken ; and is well adapted 
for all cases in which the bowels require to be certainly, yet 
moderately evacuated. In many habits it is apt to occasion 
griping, and therefore requires the addition of some aromatic, 
as Carraway or cardamom seeds, or ginger ; and its operation’ 
to be assisted by drinking plentifully of weak broths or gruel. 
The griping seems to be occasioned by the resinous matter,’ as 
the infusion made with cold water does not gripe, although it 
purges. Senna may be given in substance powdered ; but the 
_ more usual form is that of infusion. Decoction is a bad form, 
as the activity of the medicine is much impaired by the boiling: 
owing, according to Gren, to the total dissipation of the nause- 
ous and volatile principles ; ; but, in our opinion, to the oxidize- 
ment of the extractive, which alee accounts forthe severe gripings 
induced by the decoction. The dose of the powder of the leaves 
is from 9j to 3}; but it is seldom given alone. eM 

‘Officinal preparations. Confectio Senne. L. E. D.  Extractum 
Cassie Senne. EK.  Infusum Senne. L.D. Infusum Tamarindi cum 
Senna. E. D. Pulvis Senne Comm OBER, L. Tinctura Senne. L. E. D. 
Syrupus Senne. D. | 

CASTOR. Systs Nat. Gmelin. 124. 

Cl.1. Ord. 4. Mammalia, Glires. 

G. 23. Fore-teeth in the upper jaw truncated, hollowed with a tr ans- 
verse angle; in the lower transverse at the point. Grinders in 
both jaws four. Taz long, depressed, scaly. Clavicles perfect. 

Species. C. Fiber. The Castor Beaver. Jonst. Quadr. p. 147. t. 68. 

Officinal. Castoreum.” Lond. Edin. CASTOREUM ROEHICUES et 


CANADENSE. Dub. Castor ; Russian and Canadian. 
Syn. Castoreum (F.) Kastoreunt (G.) Castoro (J.) Castoréo (S.) Ash butelie- 
gan (4.) Goona beyduster (Pers.) 


The beaver is an amphibious quadruped, found in the north- 
ern parts of Europe, Asia, and America, inhabiting the wooded 
banks of uninhabited rivers and lakes; in which situations it is 
gregarious, and constructs its habitation with greater skill than 
any other animal except man. The body is thick, under three 
feet in length, and covered with short iron-brown and chesnut- 
coloured hair: the feet are five-toed and webbed; the eyes 
small, and the ears short and hairy. ‘The tail is about half the 
length of the body, flat, horizontal, scaly, with that part only 
of it that is next to the body covered with hairs. Between the 
anus and the external genitals are four follicles of an oblong 
shape, smaller above and larger below; the two upper are filled 
with a fatty substance, whilst the two larger contain each about 
two ounces of an oily viscid strong-smelling substance, inclosed 
in membranous cells, which is the officinal castor. - . 


? Kagos Dioscoridis. The ancients erroneously: believed that the castor, follicles 
were the testicles of the Beaver. 
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When the beaver is taken, the follicles are cut off entire, 
and dried either by exposure to the sun, or in smoke. The 
castor is at first fluid, but gradually becomes solid and viscid, 
occasionally perfectly. dry and pulverulent. The best comes 
from Russia; but of late years it has been very scarce, and all 
that is now found in the shops is the produce of Canada. The 
cods of the Russian castor are large, dry, roundish, heavy, and 
solid, appearing, when cut, of a reddish liver colour ; those of 
the Canadian are smaller, ‘hard, oblong, thin, and corrugated 
on the outside. In each beaver there is a large and small | bag ; 
and the castor in the larger bag is always the best. The good- 
ness of the castor is determined by its sensible qualities; that 
which is quite black, insipid, inodorous, and oily, being unfit 
for use. Castor is said to be sometimes counterfeited bya a mix 
ture of some gummy and resinous substances, with a little real 
castor, artificially interspersed with membranes, and stuffed into 
the scrotum of the goat.’ The fraud is easily detected by com- 
paring the smell and taste with those of real castor; and by 
the deficiency of the sebaceous follicles which are always attached 
to the real cods. 

Qualities. —'The odour of castor is strong, heavy, dnd aro- 
matic; the taste bitter, sub-acrid, and nauseous. It feels slightly 
unctuous, and is of a red-brown colour. Its odorous principle 
is dissipated by coction with water ; but when it is simply infused 
in boiling water, its sensible qualities are in a small degree im- 
parted to the infusion, which has a yellow colour, and shows the 
presence of an alkali, by changing to green the vegetable blues. 
Alcohol and sulphuric ether dissolve the resinous part of the 
castor, which remains after the evaporation of the menstrua, 
and retains all the odour and taste of the drug. According to 
the analysis of Bouillon Lagrange, castor contains the carbon- 
ates of potash, lime, and ammonia, iron, resin, a mucilaginous 
extractive matter, and a volatile oil. Canadian castor contains 
benzoic acid, both free and combined.’ 

Medical properties and uses. — Castor is antispasmodic, anid 
emmenagogue. It is given, with seeming advantage, in low 
nervous fevers, hysteria, epilepsy, and spasmodic affections: and 
from the idea of its action being particularly determined to the 
uterine system, it is supposed to prove useful in amenorrheea 
and chlorosis. It may be exhibited either in powder, or in the 
form of tincture; but owing to the scarcity and the high priee 
of good castor, it is seldom ‘ordered; and the materia’ medica 
eertainly contains many better antispasmodies. | 

. The dose of powdered castor is grs. x. to 9j, given as a bolus. 

Officinal preparation. . Tinctura Castorei. L.E.D. 


1 Duncan’s New Rdinburgh Dispensatory,: 5th edit. 220. — 
a Laugier. Ann. de Mus. d’ Hist. Nat. t. 9. p- 823, 
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CENTAURIA. . Spec. Plant, Willd: iit. 2277. 
Cl. 19. Ord. 3. Syngenesia Frustranea.: Nat. ord. Composite cane 
tate Linn. Cinarocephalee Juss. ; 
G. 1548. Receptacle bristly. Seed-down simple, Corolla of the ray 
funnel-shaped, longer, irregular. 
* * * * * Calcitrapa ; with the spines of the calijx compound. | 
Spec. 89. C. benedicta. Blessed Thistle. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 34. t. 14. 
Officinal. CenTAURIZ BENEDICTH HERBA: Edin. Carpuus Be- 
NEDICTUS, FOLIA. Dub. The herbaceous part, or the leaves of 


Blessed Thistle. - 
Syn. Chardon benit (F.) Kardo’benediktenkract (G. ) Curdo-santo (J.) Curd bendito s. ) 


This is an annual plant, a native of Spain and the Grecian 
islands, flowering in June and September : and cultivated. in 
the gardens of this country, where it thrives as well as in its 
_ native soil.t The root is whitish, cylindrical, and branched, 
the stem erect, roundish, channelled, and rough, about two feet 
in height, pi es towards the top. ‘The lower leaves 
are peduncled, but the upper sessile, and in some degree de- 
current; the whole are long; elliptical, rough, runcinate,; and 
barbed ‘with sharp points; of a bright green colour abovey 
whitish underneath, and reticulated. The flowers are sur- 
rounded by an involucre of ten leaves, the five exterior of whieh 
are larger: the calyx is oval and woolly, and each scale termi~- 
nated. by pinnate spinous points: the florets are of a yellow . 
colour, t ae of the ray small, trifid, and sterile. *’The seeds 
have a paleaceous receptacle, are brown, pyriform, a little curved, 
deeply striated, and crowned. with a double’ pappuss the outer 
one calyculate, the inner spinous.* 

This plant is in greatest perfection when in dexter, at whith | 
time it should be cut, quickly dried, and preserved in a be sdty 
airy place. 

Qualities. —The odour is weak, yet unpleasant; has taste 
intensely bitter, but not very permanent. Its virtues. are ex- 
tracted both by water and alcohol,’ The watery infusion has 
a pale greenish-yellow colour, which is changed to a deep,olive 
by sulphate of iron, and an-orange-brown by the pure alkalies, 
although the carbonates do not affect it. Nitrate of silver and 
superacetate of lead occasion copious precipitates, and are there- 
fore incompatible. with this infusion. yi 

Medical properties and uses. Carduus benedictus is emetic, 
diaphoretic, or tonic, according to the form and strength of the 
preparation. in which it is administered. ‘The. decoction and 
strong: infusion provoke vomiting; theless strong warm infusion 
determines powerfully to the surface, bee me a copious © 
flow of sweat ; and the light: infusion, e with six: seu or a 


I [c was described as being cultivated in. England by Gai 1597. ° 


2 Gertner de Fruct, ii. 385. t. 162% gt 
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the leaves and one pint of cold water, is an elegant and effica~ 
cious bitter in loss of appetite, and the dyspepsia which is oeca- 
‘sioned byirregularities. It was formerlysupposed to possess such 
extraordinary medicinal powers as to deserve the appellation 
benedictus ; but it is seldom. used in modern practice. ‘The dose 
of the powdered herb is. grs, xv. to AE ; that of the infusion f% 34 
given every three hours. 
CENTAURI CACUMINA. Vide Chironia Contarivium. 
CEPHAELIS. Spee. Plant. Willd. i. 977... 
Cl. 5. Ord. 1.. Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Aggregate Linn. 
_G. 357. Flowers in an involucred head. Corolla tubular. Stigma. 
two-parted. Berry two-seeded. Receptacle chaffy. 
Species nova. Cephaelis vel Callicocca gipecqouanha.: Tpecacuan 
Linn. Soc. Trans. vi. p. 137. t. 2. 
Ofcinal. IpEcACUANHE RADIX. Lond. Edin. Dub, The root of 


Ipecacuan. 
Syn. Ipecacuanha (F.) Brechwurzel, (G.). Tpecacuana, (J.) Tpecacuanha, (S:) 


This piaet i is a perennial, found growing in shadowy moist 
situations in the forests of the provinces of Pernambuqua, Ba- 
hia Rio Janeirio, Paulensia, Mariannia, and other provinces 
of the Brasils; flowering in December, January, February, and 
March; and ripening its berries i in May. The root is simple, 
or somewhat branched, and furnished here and there with short 
radicles ; it is roundish, three or four inches in length, and two 
or three lines in thickness ; bent in different directions, exter- 
‘ nally brown, and» annulated with prominent, unequal roughish 
rings. - The stem is precumbent at the base, rising from five 
to nine inches in height, round, the thickness of a hen’s quill; 
smooth, brown, leafless, and pastels in the lower part, but leafy * 
towards the apex: after the first year it throws out enn: 
front which, about six inches apart, new erect stems arise. The 
inferior leaves are caducous, so that not more than eight gene- 
rally remain at the summit of each stem when it flowers: they 
are almost sessile, opposite, spreading, ovate, pointed at both 
ends, three or four inches long, and less than two broad; of a 
deep’ green colour on the upper surface, and of a whitish green, 
downy, and veined on the under. At the base of eacly pair 

_ of leaves are sessile, fimbriated, short, withering stipules embra- 
cing the stem. . The flowers are aggregated in a solitary head, 
on a round, downy footstalk, terminating the stem, and encora- 
passed. by a four-leaved involucre. _ The florets are sessile, from _ 
15 to 24 in number, interspersed with little bractes: the calyx, 
is yery small, five-toothed, superior, and persistent ; the corolla 
monopetalous, the expansion shorter than the tube, and divi+ 
‘ded into five ovate, acute, recurved segments ; the filaments are 


1 Ag’ Willdenow, following. Swartz, has united the genus Poikeakes with that of Ce- 
phaélis, we have referred the Ipecacuanha to this genus, 
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short, capillary, inserted into the upper part of the tube, and 
bearing long erect anthers: the germen inferior, supporting a 
filiform style, with two obtuse stigmas the length of the anthers ; 
becoming a soft one-celled berry, of a reddish-purple colour 
changing to black, and containing two oval seeds. | 
_ According to Decandolle, the term ipecacuanha in South 
America implies generally vomiting root ; and therefore it is ap- 
plied to the roots of very different species of plants. The plant, 
however, which we have described from professor Brotero’s 
description published in the sixth volume of the Linnean 
Transactions, and the Psycotria emetica which Mutis says yields 
the Peruvian gray ipecacuan are the plantsthat yield the varieties 
of theroot brought to this country." We have found very little of 
the white ipecacuan in any of the specimens of the ipecacuan of 
the shopswhich wehave examined. Both the gray and the brown 
varieties.of the root are brought to this country packed in bales 
fromRio Janeirio. Both are in short, wrinkled, variously bent 
and contorted pieces which break witha resinous fracture. The 
gray is about the thickness of a small quill, full of knots .and 
deep circular fissures, that nearly reach down to a-white woody 
fibre that runs through the heart of each piece; the external 
part is compact, brittle, and looks smooth: the brown is smaller, 
more wrinkled, of a blackish brown colour on the outside, and 
white within: the white is woody, and has no wrinkles. 

In choosing ipecacuanha, the larger roots, which are com- 
pact, and break with a resinous fracture, having a whitish gray 
somewhat semitransparent appearance in the inside of the corti- 
cal part, with a pale straw-coloured medullary fibre, are to be 
preferred. | + Eee ae. 

It is impossible to ascertain at what period the effects of this 
root were first known in America, where the Indians used it as 
an emetic before their connexion with Europeans: but although 
Piso described its uses fully in his Natural History of Brazil so 
early as 1618, and brought the root to Europe, yet it was scarce- 
ly used by Europeans before the year 1700. It was carried to 
France by a French physician of the name of Le Gras in 1672; 
but it did not attract general notice until it was a third time in- 
troduced by a French merchant of the name of Grenier, who 
brought 150 lbs of it from Spain in 1686, with which trials were 
made at the Hotel Dieu. Helvetius first made known its use 


1 The title of ipecacuan is generally given to the roots of the following plants, besides 
those mentioned above, in South America: Viola parviflora, V. Ipecacuarha, V. Catcea- 
taria, Cynanchum Ipecacuanha, C. tomentosum, and Asclepias currassavica ; and some- 
times to Euphorbia Jpecacuanha, Dotstenia Lrasiliensis, and D. arifolia. In St. Do-- 
mingo several species of Ruellia, which provoke vomiting, are named false Ipecacuan. 
Nouveau Dictionaire a’ Histoire Naturelle, art. Ipecacuanha, . 
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in dysentery, and was rewarded by. Louis XIV. with 1000/7. 
sterling for the discovery. 

Qualities. — The entire root is inodorous, rt the powder 
has a faint disagreeable odour. ‘The taste is bitter, subacrid, 
and extremely nauseous. Various analyses of ipecacuanha have 
been made in order to detect its emetic principle, but the most 
satisfactory i is that of M. M. Majendie and Pelletier.* After di- 
gesting the powdered root in ether, the remainder was treated — 
with highly rectified alcohol, until it ceased to become coloured 
even when aided by heat. ‘These tinctures after being allowed 
to cool, and to deposit some flakes of wax which were separated 
by filtration, were then evaporated to dryness, and the residue 
re-dissolved in water; and acetate of lead being added to the 
watery infusion, a precipitate formed, which. when edulcorated 
and diffused through water was exposed to a current of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen was, to separate the lead ; after which the liquid 
being filtered and evaporated to dryness afforded a substance 
of a peculiar nature, on which it was experimentally demon- 
strated that the emetic properties of the root depend. Emetin,’ 
the name given to this substance, when thus obtained, is in the 
form of brownish red scales, which. are nearly ‘eAone. and 
have a slightly bitter, acrid, but not nauseous taste. When ex- 
posed:to a heat stronger than that of boiling water, it is decom= 
posed, furnishing water, carbonic acid, some oil, and acetic acid, 
charcoal being left. It is soluble in water in all proportions 
without undergoing any alteration, and deliquesces in a moist 
atmosphere. It is also soluble in alcohol, but not in ether. To 
detail the action of other chemical agents on this body is here 
unnecessary 5 the results are sufiicient to characterize it asa 
ceosianee sui generis, 

- The medicinal value of ipecacuanha depends, undoubtedly, 
on the quantity of emetin it contains; and this varies in the 
three -varieties of the root found in the-shops. M.M. Majen- 
die and Pelletier obtained 16 parts of it in 100 of the cortical 
part ‘of brown ipecacuanha, the root of the Psycotria emeticaof 
Mutis,? 14 in 100 of the grey ipecacuanha, the root of the Calli- 
cocca zpecacuanha* and 5 only in 100 of the white ipecacuanha, 
the root of the Viola emetica.s ‘The pwcody pith even of the brown 


I Vide es de Chim. et de Phys. iv..172,and Lon. Med. Repository, Viiis p: 253: 
-.% The name is derived from szsw vomo. 

3 The components procured from 100 parts of brown ipecacuanha were as follows; of 
fatty and oily matter 2; emetic matter ‘(emetin) 163 wax 6; gum 10; starch 4, 
and ligneous matter 20; the remaining 4 parts being regatded as loss. 

4 100 parts of the grey variety yielded, of fatty matter 2; emetin 14; gum 16 3. 
starch 18; woody matter 48; with merely a tracé of wax, and 2 of loss. ~~ “ 

5 From 100 parts of the white, ipecacuanha, were obtained of emetin.5; gum 25. 
vegeto-animal matter } ; and woody matter 57 ; hesides 3 of loss. 
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variety contains very little emetin, and hence it should be se- 
parated in reducing the root to the form of powder. _ | 
Experiments made with emetin on animals, prove that it is 
emetic and purgative, in doses of half a grain, and exerts a spe- 
cific action on the lungs and mucous membrane of the intestinal 
canal, and has also marked narcotic properties: that it may be 
employed instead of ipecacuanha in every case in which this me- 
dicine is useful, the dose being more easily regulated, and the 
effects more certain. When taken in an over-dose, its action 
can be instantly paralysed by decoction of galls. ‘These expe- 
riments are at variance with those of Dr. Irvine, which led him 
to conclude that the watery solution of ipecacuan is more eme- 
tic than the alcoholic, the reverse being found to be the case. 
The powder is apt to become inert by keeping ; and therefore 
it should be preserved in small phials, well corked, and not ex- 
posed to the light. Long-continued boiling also renders it inert. 
Medical properties and uses. ~ Ipecacuanha, when adminis- 
tered in large doses is emetic; in smaller ones diaphoretic and 
expectorant; and in still smaller doses it acts as a stomachic, 
stimulating and giving energy to the digestive organs. As an 
emetic, it is mild, safe, and certain in its operation; but it is 
e mistake, that when given in larger doses than are necessary 
it does not operate more violently, but only in a shorter space 
of time. It does not act so quickly as many other emetic sub- 
stances; but it evacuates completely the contents of the stomach, 
and does not so much weaken it as antimonial emetics. It is 
given at the commencement of continued fevers, the progress 
of which is sometimes cut short by its operation; and it is also 
frequently found to stop the paroxysm of an intermittent, when 
iven immediately before the accession of the cold stage. At 
the commencement of inflammation of the pharynx, larynx, 
and trachea, when the inflammation does not run very high; 
in cynanche tonsillaris; and every case in which it is necessary _ 
to evacuate the stomach, ipecacuan has been found useful. As 
an emetic, however, it is contra-indicated when there is any 
reason for suspecting inflammation of the encephalon, passive 
heemorrhagy, or hernia; and in the advanced stage of typhus 
fevers, when the pulse is feeble, and the strength’ much dimi- 
nished ; but in these instances all emetics are hurtful. In doses 
sufficient to excite nausea without producing vomiting, ipe- 
cacuan is given with excellent effects in dysentery*, and ob- 
atinate diarrhoea: in which cases its efficacy seems to arise in 
a great degree from the nausea, which is kept up by the re- 
petition of the small doses.diminishing the arterial excitement, 


t Piso, Helvetius, Cleghorn, Pringle. 
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and determining to the surface; and partly also, as Cullen sup- 
posed, from its producing a steady determination of the peris- 
taltic motion of the intestines downwards.* Perhaps also to 
these first-mentioned effects of the nausea, may be attributed 
much of the benefit which results from the use of ipecacuan 
‘in spasmodic asthma, dyspnoea, pertussis and epilepsy. In the 
first of these diseases its emetic power is taken advantage of to 
relieve the paroxysm, after which it is given in repeated small 
doses to prevent its return.” In nauseating doses also, owing 
to the nausea lessening the force of the circulation, it has been 
employed with the best success in uterine and pulmonary he- 
morrhages. As a sudorific, it is used in acute rheumatism, 
arthritic affections, dropsy, and other diseases in which sweat- 
ing is necessary. It is generally given in these cases in com- 
bination with opium and neutral salts, according to the mode 
introduced by Dover ; (see Pulvis Ipecacuanhe compositus.) But 
we have found it in combination with opium alone in a larger 
proportion, more efficacious, particularly in rheumatism. Its 
expectorant powers have been found exceedingly useful in ca- 
tarrhal affections, pneumonia after bleeding, and in the early 
stage of phthisis, in which its diaphoretic effect is also beneficial. 

The emetic operation of ipecacuan is quickened by combin- 
ing it with tarturized antimony: and, on the contrary, it is 
counteracted by opium, and vegetable acids. Opium, however, 
is renderéd less narcotic when combined with ipecacuan, al- 
though its power of allaying pain is not diminished, while the 
sudorific effect of the ipecacnan is much augmented by the com~ 
bination. We do not, however, agree in opinion with those 
who think it is to be relied upon as an antidote against the 
deleterious effects of opium; its emetic effect being too slow, 
and checked by the opium. 

Ipecacuan is exhibited in substance, and in aqueous and 
vinous infusions: and on the continent a syrup of it is used 
for children. The dose of the powder, to produce full vo- 
miting, is from grs. xv. to 3fs; and of the aqueous infusion, 
which is made by macerating for an hour 3ij of the powdered’ 
root in f3vj of boiling water, and filtering, £3} or f3jis may be 
given every half-hour till it excites vomiting. ‘The emetic 
effect is continued, ‘and rendered easier to the patient, by 
drinking, in the intervals of vomiting, large draughts of tepid 


I Materia Med. ii.477. 2 Akenside. 

3 The following is the mode of preparing the syrup, Take oz. vj of ipecaenan in 
fine powder, and pour over it lbs. vj. of cold water, and after twenty-four hours decant 
it off; then add lbs. vj more of water; and again lbs vj more a third time, proceeding 
always as at first. Mix the decanted liquors, and filter; and then with a moderate 
heat dissolve in them Ibs. xij of refined sugar. One ounce is equivalent to twelve grains 
of the powder. Annales de Chimie, xlvi. 33. 
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water. ‘For producing the other effects of i ipecacuan, it is 
eee in doses of one, two, or three grains, generally m the 
orm of pills; and repeated every four or five hours: but al- 
though its sudorific effect, when begun, is aided and kept up 
by the use of warm fluids, yet these must not be drunk soon 
after the dose has been taken. | 

Officinal preparations. Pulvis Ipecacuanhe Saeerrent L. D. Vi- 
num’ Ipecacuanhe. L. KE. D. 


‘CERA. Wax. 
Syn. Cire (F.) Wachs (G.) Cera (I.) Cera (S.) Shuma (4rab.) Mom (H.) Medhiich- 
_ hishta (San.) 


Bees, as the experiments of Huber have proved’, produce 
the wax of which the delicate partitions of the cells of their 
combs are constructed, from honey, sugar, and the sweet se- 
creted juice found in the nectaries of plants; but they do not col- 
lect it ready formed from the anthers of flowers, as has been ge- 
nerally supposed. It.is, nevertheless, also produced as a secre- 
tion by many plants, forming the silvery powder or bloom, 
which often covers their leaves and fruit; and is found in great 
abundance combined with resin, covering the trunk of the wax- 
palm (Ceroxylon) of South America?*, and very pure, encrust- 
ing the seeds of the Myrica cerifera, or wax-tree of Louisiana 
and other parts of North’ America. 3 ' Hence wax, in the ex- 
tended meaning of the term, may be regarded both as an 
animal and a vegetable product. But it is the former species 
only of it, or bees’ wax, which is ‘officinal, and demands our 
present consideration. It is admitted into the list of materia 
medica under two forms: — Ist. As it is procured originally 
from.the combs, combined with colouring matter, or anblessh- 
ed; and 2d, Deprived of colour, and purified or bleached. 

1. UNBLEACHED Wax. 
Oficinal: Cera FLAvA. Lond. Edins Dub. Yellow Wax. 
Syn. ei jeune (F.) Wachs (G.) Cera gialla (I.) Cera qualda (S.) Munjie Moolakhoo 

Tam , 

Sitio wax is prepared immediately from the honeycomb. 
The honey is obtained by dripping and pressing the comb, 
which is then soaked for some days in clear water, to extract 
all the remaining honey; and: afterwards melted in a clean ves- 
sel with boiling water, and pressed through cloth bags. _ It is 
then re-melted: and cast into rpend cakes, in which form it-is 
brought to market. 4 | 


~ ¥ Nicholson’ s Journal, ii. 182. 

2 This palm is found in the Quindin mountains only, rising 180 feet in height, and 
having leaves 20 feetlong, The waxy secretion covers the: trunk to the thickness of 
about two inclies; and consists of two-thirds of resin and one of wax. Humboldt Plante 
Hyuinoctiales, Sc. fase. i. 

“3 The pe la of the Chinese is an animal v wax; and the white lac of India appears also 
to be a variety of wax. 4 Large quantines of wax are imported from the Baltic, 
the sal end the Barbary coast. - pe 
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Qualities. — Good: and recent yellow wax has a slight odour 
of honey, is insipid, and of a bright pale yellow hue. It is 
brittle, yet soft; somewhat unctuous to the touch, but without 
adhering to the fingers, or to the teeth when it is chewed; ac- 
quires tenacity when heated; melts at 142°, and. burns entirely 
anny Its specific gravity varies from 0.9600 to 0.9650. 

Wax in this form is often adulterated with earth, pease meal, 
or resin and tallow. Earth, or pea’s meal, may be suspected, 
when the cake is very brittle, and the colour inclines more to 
gray than bright pale yellow: they may be separated by re- 
melting and straining the wax. ‘The presence of resin may be 
suspected when the fracture appears smooth anil shining, instead 
of being granulated; and it may be detected by putting small 
pieces of the wax in cold alcohol, which will readily dissolve 
the resinous part, without sensibly acting on the real wax. 
Tallow is discovered by the greater softness and unctuosity of 
the cake, and its disagreeable suffocating smell when melted. 

Medical properties and uses. — Yellow wax is scarcely ever 
ordered. for internal use, although its colouring matter does not. 
affect its medical properties. It is chiefly employed in the com- 
position of external applications. 

Offi. prepar. _ Cera flava purificata.D. Emplastrum Cere. L. E. 

2. BLEACHED Wax, | 


Officinal.. Cera Axpa. Lond. Edin. Dub. White Wax. 
Syn. Cire blanche (F.) Cera bianca (I,) Cera blanca (S.) Vultay Moolakhoo (Tam.) 


~ When yellow wax is exposed, with an extended surface, to 
- the action of light and air, and sprinkled with water, the yellow 
colour and peculiar odour are lost, and it becomes white. ‘This 
process is thus performed : — T he yellow wax is melted with a 
very little water in a copper vessel, and then run off, through a 
plug-hole in the bottom, into another vessel, which is covered 
with a cloth to retain the heat until the water and the impuri- 
ties settle. The clarified melted wax is next suffered to flow 
into a vessel, the bottom of which is full of small holes, through 
which it rims in small streams upon a cylinder kept constantly 
revolving over, and partly dipping in, cold water, into which 
the wax “falls drawn out into thin shreds or ribbands, and is in- 
stantly cooled. ‘These are spread upon cloths stretched on frames 
‘exposed to the light and air, and occasionally watered and turn- 
ed; so that after some days the colour nearly disappears. After 
being thus half-bleached, the wax remains heaped up in a solid 
mass for a month, when the whole process is again repeated. 
It is, lastly, generally melted and cast into thin discs about five 
inches in diameter, 1m which form it is found’in the shops. 
White wax is sometimes adulterated with white oxide of lead, 
in order to increase its weight; and with white tallow. The 
H 4 
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former is detected by melting the wax in water, when the oxide 

falls to the bottom of the vessel; and white wax is. known: to 

contain tallow when it is of a dull opaque white, and wants the 

translucency which distinguishes pure'wax, 4 
Qualities. — Pure white:wax is perfectly insipid, inederous, 

and somewhat translucent. It.is harder, less unctuous to the 

touch, heavier, and less fusible than yellow wax; its specific 
gravity being from 0.8203 to 0.9662; and its. melting point 
155°. It melts into a colourless transparent fluid, which con- 
cretes again as it cools, resuming its former appearance. Wax 
is perfectly insoluble in water, and nearly so in cold alcohol and 
ether, although these latter fluids take up about one-twentieth of 
their weight at a boiling temperature, which is again deposited 
as the fluids cool. It dissolves in the fixed oils, forming the base 
of cerates and ointments; and unites in some degree when boiled 
with alkalies, forming soaps. The acids at an ordinary tempe- 
rature scarcely affect it; but when the sulphuric is boiled on it, 
a thick blackish mass is produced. The products of its decom- 
position by heat, in close vessels, show that, like the fixed oils, 
it is a triple compound of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, in un- 
known proportions. | 
Medical properties and uses. — Wax is regarded as a demul- 
cent; ‘and is sometimes exhibited in obstinate cases of diarrhoea 
and dysentery, with the view of sheathing the bowels; but its 
place may be better supplied by simple mucilages and gelatinous 
solutions. It is generally exhibited diffused. in mucilaginous 
fluids by means of soap, in the proportion of one-third. part of 
the wax, with which it is first melted, and then rubbed in a mor- 
tar with the fluid, which is gradually added: but Poerner’s me- 

thod, which is, first to melt the wax with olive oil, and then mix 

the oily compound while hot with the mucilaginous fluid, by 

triturating with the yolk of an ega, is a preferable one. ,The 
dose is a cupful of the emulsion, containing about 9j of wax; 
given every four or five hours. 

CERVUS. | Syst. Nat. Gmelin..175. 

Cl.1. Ord.5. Mammalia Pecora. 

G.29. Horns solid; when tender covered with a velvety coat, and 
growing at the apex; shed annually; forked. Fore-teeth 8 in the 
lowerjaw. Tearing teeth none (sometimes solitary in the upper jaw.) 

Sp.1. C. Elaphus.* The Stag, or Hart. Johnst. Quadr. 82. t. 32, 35. 

Oficinal. Cornua. Lond. Ceurvi Evapur cornu. Edin. Cornu 


Crervinum. Dub. Harts’ Horns. 
Syn. Corne de Cerf (F.) Hirschora (G.) Corno di Cervo (J.) Cuerno de Ciervo. 8.) 


The stag, of which there are three known varieties,,is a na~ 
tive of almost every part of Europe, and of the northern parts of 


Y Erages. Aristot. Hist. Animal. ii. c. 7.18. 
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America and. Asia. In Britain its numbers have been much 
reduced by the progress of civilization; but itis still found wild: 
in the highlands of Scotland; the moors bordering on Devon- 
shire and Cornwall; and on the Kerry mountains in Ireland. 
It isa very beautiful animal, about three'feet'and a halfin height, 
of a rust-brown colour on the upper part of the body, and whitish 
below. The horns are annually shed, about the end of February 
and March; but are soon reproduced in a soft, tender state, full 
of blood-vessels, and covered with a velvety skin, which is lost as 
they increase in size; and at length, about the month of July, 
they become hard, compact, and bony. ‘They have no horns 
till they are above a year old, and these do not branch till the 
third year; after which the branches increase in number every 
year, so that the age of the animal may in some degree be de 
termined by them.” : 

These horns differ from those of most other animals, and ap- 
proach nearer to the nature of bone, containing only less of the 
phosphate of lime in their composition, and yiclding a much 
larger proportion of gelatine. It is for the sake of the gelatine 
thattheir shavings are medicinally used. These are often adul- 
terated with shavings of mutton bones, which, however, are 
easily detected by their greater degree of brittleness. 

Qualities. — Hartshorn shavings when good are inodorous 
and insipid, pliant, of an ivory-yellow colour; and contain 27 
parts of gelatine in 100 parts. Four ounces of them boiled 
in two pints of water until-one pint be dissipated, and the re- 
mainder strained, afford, when the decoction cools, a clear, 
transparent, colourless, insipid, inodorous jelly, which is a com- 
pound of gelatine and water. 

Medical properties and uses. — The gelatine yielded by stags’ 
horns is considered as ademulcent; but its nutrient properties 
are more useful than its medicinal virtues. It forms, when 
united with orange-juice, sugar, and a little wine, a good arti- 
cle of diet for the sick and convalescent; and, when mixed with 
an equal portion of cows’ milk, it is very useful in the irritations 
of infants arising from acidities in the primee viz. 1 ee 

_ Officinal preparations. Cornu ustum. L.D. Liquor vol. Cornu 
cervint. D. Oleum Cornu cervini rectif. D. ' 

CEREVISIZA. FERMENTUM. Lond. Edin. Yeast. 

Syn. Leveure (F.) Gischt (G.) Fermento di cervogia (1.) Espuma de cerbeza (S.) 

This substance is the scum or frothy matter which collects 
on the surface of beer while fermenting. It has been chemi- 
cally examined by Westrumb, who obtained from it a variety 


"oh 1 The castrated fawn never gets horns at any period of its life. ay 
~2 Annales de Chimie; xxxiv, 7.1. ‘ 
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of ingredients’; but its essential constituent, or. fermenting 
principle, is supposed to be gluten, or something very analogous 
to that vegetable principle. Its medical properties may per- 
haps be attributed to its containing the bitter of the hop, some 
ready-formed alcohol, and carbonic acid. | + 
Qualitzes. — Yeast has a vinous, sour odour; a bitter taste; 
and reddens the vegetable blues... When it is filtered, a matter 
remains on the filter which possesses properties similar to those 
of vegetable gluten; and. by this separation, the yeast loses:the 
property of exciting fermentation, but recovers it again when 
the gluten is added. ‘The addition of yeast to any vegetable 
substance containing saccharine matter excites fermentation in 
it, and carbonic acid gas is evolved. fiiGives> ia 
Medical properties and uses. — Yeast is tonic and antiseptic. 
Some years ago it was given with seeming advantage in typhoid 
fevers attended withsymptoms of putridity; but the facts brought 
forward in support of its efficacy require further confirmation.’ 
As an.external application, however, to foul and sphacelating 
ulcers, when united with farinaceous matters in the form of ca- 
taplasm or poultice, it is productive of the best effects. It ¢or- 
rects the foetor of the discharge, assists sloughing, and promotes 
the formation of a benign and healthy pus. b apts 
The dose of yeast is a table spoonful or two, (about f3fs) re- 
peated every second or third hour, It. is generally combined 
with porter, or wine, and sugar. 
. Officinal. preparation... Cataplasma Fermenti. L. 
‘CETACEUM. Vide Physeter macrocephalus. 
CHIRONEA. | Spec. Plant, Willd. i. 1065. 
Cl. 5. Ord.1. Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Rotacee Linn. 
Gentianze Juss. 
G. 349. Cor. wheel-shaped. Pistil declined. Stam. seated on the 
tube of the corolla. Anthers spiral at the end. Pericarp two-celled. 
Species 9. C. Centaurium.? Common Centaury. Med. Bot. 2d. ed. 
275.t.96. Smith. Flor. Brit. 257. Eng. Bot. t. 417. 
Oficinal. CenTAURIT CACUMINA. Lond. CHIRONEH CENTAURIE 
SUMMITATES. Edin. CENTAURIUM MINUS ; CACUMINA FLOREN- 


tra. Dub. The flowering tops of Common Centaury. 
Syn. Petite Centaurée(F.) Tansendgiildenkraut (G.} Centatira(J.) GentianaCentaura(S.) 


This is an indigenous annual plant, growing in dry gravelly 
pastures, and flowering in July and August. T he root is small, 
‘woody, and branching: the stalk, which rises about a foot in 
height, is erect, smooth, and quadsangular ; divided above into 


1 From 15,142 parts of yeast he obtained the following substances: potash 13, car- 
Bonic acid 15, acetic acid 10, malic acid 45, lime 69, alcohol 240, extractive 120, mu- 
cilage 240, saccharine matter 315, gluten 480, and water 13,595 parts; besides some 
ttaces of phosphoric acid and of silica. Crell’s Annals, 1796, and Thomson's Chem. 
4th’ edit. v. 406. : < Sensis 

2 Ir was suggested as a remedy in these complaints by the Rev. Mr. Cartwright. 

3° Named, according to Pliny, xevr&vgiov from Chiron the Centaur. 1, 2.5 ¢. 6. 
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a dichotomous panicle, and branched at the base. The leaves 
are opposite, sessile, elliptical, three-nerved and smooth: the 
flowers terminal, sessile, and erect, expanding only in'the sun- 
shine: the calyx is half the length of the tube of the corolla, 
five-cleft, with the segments subulate and erect; the corolla is 
pink, or rose-coloured, divided at the limb into five elliptical 
equal segments, spreading, and somewhat concave. ‘The fila- 
ments are bent down, and furnished with oblong, yellow, three- 
times twisted anthers; the germen is oblong, bearing a simple 
style, with a clubbed stigma. . : 
© Qualities. —Common centaury is almost inodorous ; but the. 
petals, leaves, and stalk have an intensely bitter taste. Both ' 
water and alcohol in sufficient quantity extract the whole of its 
active principles, leaving the imsoluble part perfectly insipid. 
It appears to contain a bitter resin and mucus. | 
Medical properties and uses. — Common centaury is tonic and 
antiseptic. Before the discovery of cinchona it was much used 
for the cure of fevers, and was one of the ingredients of thecele- 
brated Portland powder.* Itis a useful bitter and tonic; and may 
well supply the place of some of the more expensive remedies of 
this description in dyspeptic complaints. ‘The dose of the pow- 
der is from 3{s to 3}; and of an infusion, made by macerating 
3yj of the dried tops in Oss of boiling water, and straining, 
f3}fs to f3ij, three or four times a day. 
CINCHONA.* Spec. Plant. Willd. 1. 957. 
Cl. 5. Ord. 1. Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Contorte. Linn. 
Rubiacee Juss... iit 
G. 346. Corolla funnel-shaped. Capsule inferior, two-celled, bipar- 
_, tite with a.parallel partition. | Seed winged. 
* Flowers downy, with the stamens included. 
Species1. C. Lancifolia, Mutis. Papel Periodici de Santa Fé. 1792. 
Rhode. Monog. Cinchone Generis Tentamen, p. 513. Zea, .Annaies 
de Historia Natural, tom. ii. p.207.3 Flora. Peruv.’ tom. ii. p. 50. 


1 [t is amusing to observe the fate of the various specifics for gout, which have each 
held for a time its sway over the public opinion ; and it is not at all wonderful, that the 
eau medicinale, which has been performing such wonders, is, in its turn, sinking into the 
same state of neglect ‘as its predecessors, The following were the ingredients of the Port- 
land powder: equal quantities by weight of the roots of birthwort (Aristolochia rotunda) 
and of gentian; the tops and leaves uf germander (Chamedrys), ground pine (Chame- 
pitys), and lesser centaury (Chironea Centaurium), powdered and mixed together. Re- 
garding its effects, Heberden says,“ Dum faina ejus vigeret, in tot zeeris, qui eo usi sunt, 
podapra vel mitior facta est, vel rarius repetit, ut vix possit dubitari hos effectus isti me- 
dicamento esse tribuendos. Quod autem ulla mala ex illo orta sint, preeter fastidium, 
quod. modus nimius attulit, mihi quidem nec certum unquam visum est, nec verisimile.”” 
Comment. de Morborum Hist. 50. : fue 
_.%, Named after the Countess del Cinchon, wife of a viceroy of Peru, whom an Indian 
‘of Loxa cured of an intermittent, by its means, in 1638. he 
> 3 Zeaadds the following synonymes: Quinguing. Condam. A.A, Paris, 1738. €.o/- 
feinalis. Linn, Syst. Veg. ed. 10. p. 929. Spec. Plant. p.244, Gen. Plant. eda 
p- 914 C. officinalis. Vhal. Act..Soc. Nat. Haume 1. fase. po 27..ti1. C. nitida. 
Flora Peruv,’ et Chil. ii. p. 30. t,. 191: and Ruiz, Quinologia, 56. . C.-lanceolate. 
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t. 191. Humboldt. Plante equinoctiales, p. 33.t.10. Lambert’s 
Description of the Genus Cinchona, plate 1. . 
Species 2. -C. Oblongifolia, Mutis. Per. de Santa Fé. Zea. 1. ¢. ii. 
211. C€. Magnifolia, C. lutescens. Flor. Peruv. ii. 53. t 196. 

~— Quinologia, art. vi. 71. . 

Species 3. C. Cordifolia. Mutis, Per. de Santa. Fé. Zea. 1. c. ii. 214. 

C. purpurea. Flor. Perwv. 32. t.198. C. ovata. Ruiz. Quinolo- 

ia. C. micrantha. Flor. Perwv. 52.t.194. Lambert, p. 21.plate2.* 
his important genus is not yet altogether freed from the am- 

biguity which has so long involved it; and although much has 
been effected by the industry of the ‘Spanish botanists whom 
their Government sent out to make enquiries concerning it, 
yet many species remain undescribed *, from which it is very 
probable the bark gatherers. collect some part of the large car- 
goes which are annually sent to Europe. The three kinds 
medicinally used have been distinguished and named as above 
by Mutis, a celebrated botanist, who has resided in the neigh- 
bourhood of Santa Fé de Bogota since 1783, as director of the 
exportation of bark ; and his observations have been fully de- 
tailed “by his pupil Zea; whilst the travels of Humboldt and 

Bonpland have afforded them an opportunity of ascertaining 

accurately, and describing, the species first delineated by Con- 

damine, and named by Linneeus officinalis, under which term 
no less than four distinct species were confounded by that dis- 
tinguished naturalist in the different editions of his System. 

Under this trivial name also the British pharmacopeeias placed 

as varieties the three barks-known in the shops; and this error 

is still retained by the Dublin college; but in the last editions 

of their Pharmacopceias the London and the Edinburgh col- 

leges have adopted the trivial name of Mutis; under which we 

shall describe them. 
1. CrncnHona Lancrro.ia. Mutis. 

Oficinal. Cinchona LAnciFoLiz cortex. Lond. Edin. CoRTEx 
Pzruvianus. Dub. Lance-leaved Cinchona. The yellow Bark 
of the shops. ie eae haitanari 

Syn. Quinquina orange (F.) Gelbe Chinarinde (G.) China (I.) Quina Naranjada (S.) 


Flora Peruv. 51. C. glabra. Ruiz. Quinol. art. 4.64. C. rosea. Flora Peruv.:54, C. 
fusca. Ruiz. Quinol. art. 8. 77. if ry 

1 Besides these synonimes, Zea adds, .C. officinalis, Linn. Suppl. p. 144. s, v. edit. 
Peersoon, p. 222. C. pubescens. Act, Hawm. 1 fase. p. 17.4. 2. 

2 In a large collection of dried specimens of the genus Cinchona in my possession, 
which were collected in 1805, both nearLoxa and Santa Fé, I find many species which 
are not mentioned in the works of any.of the Spanish botanists... . 

3 Humboldt informs us, that the quantity of cinchona bark annually exported from 
America is 12,000 or 14,000 quintals.. The kingdom of Santa Fé furnishes 2000 of 
these, which are sent from Carthagena: 110 are furnished by Loxas; and the provinces 
of Huamanga, Cuenca, and Jean de: Bracamorris, with the thick forests of Guacabamba 
and Ayavaca, furnish the rest, whieh is shipped from Lima, Guayaquil, Payta, and other 

is.on the South Sea. Plante Equinoc. p.34. 00 swatch, . 
-™4 In stating this as.the species. which yields the true yellow bark, we have followed the 
~ authority of Mutis and Zea. The Edinburgh College, Dr. Duncan im the Edinburgh 
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‘This tree is found on the Andes of Peru, near Ayavaca, 
growing at heights from 6250 to 8300 feet, where the mean 
temperature varies between 59 and 62 degrees, on a. bottom of 
micaceous schist in the woods of Caxanuma, Uritucinga, Vil- 
lonaco, and Monge.’ It is a lofty, handsome tree, always in 
leaf; and exudes, wherever it is wounded, a yellow astringent 
juice. The trunk is about eighteen feet in height and fifteen 
inches in diameter, erect, with a cracked ash-coloured bark: the 
branches are round, in opposite pairs, erect, brachiated; with 
the younger ones obscurely quadrangular at the nodes. | ‘The 
leaves are of a lively green, shining, oval, lanceolate, about three 
inches long, with a little pit in the axillas of the nerves on the 
under surface, which is filled with an astringent aqueous fluid, 
and having the orifice shut with hairs; and they stand on foot-~ 
stalks one-sixth of their length, flat above, and convex below. 
The stipules are two, acute, silky, contiguous, and caducous. 
The flowers, which are odorous, of a whitish rose colour, and 
furnished with little bracteas, appear in terminal, brachiated, 
leafy, trichotomous panicles, supported on round peduncles and 
pedicels, that are powdered and silky. The calyx is of a globular 
bell shape, five-toothed, powdered and silky like the peduncles, 
with the teeth acute, very short, contiguous, and violaceous, 
The corolla is somewhat salver-shaped, longer than the calyx, 
with the tube obscurely pentagonous, silky, more frequently of 
a rose colour; the /imb wheel-shaped, with oval segments, much 
shorter than. the tube, white and woolly above. The germen is 
globular, changing to an ovate, woody, longitudinally striated 
capsule, crowned with the calycinal teeth, two-celled, many- 
seeded, oppositely twice-furrowed, and opening from the: base 
to the apex with two valves. . 

This tree affords the original cinchona of Peru, which is now 
very rare, 110 quintals only being cut, instead of 4000 which 
was the quantity in 1779, and reserved for the use of the Spa- 
nish government.* Zea says it is the lancifolia of Mutis, under 
which we have placed it; and there is also a great affinity be- 
tween it and the scrobiculata of Humboldt, according to that’ 
celebrated traveller. The bark of the lancifolia is the yellow 
bark of the shops, the Quina Naranjada of the Spaniards, It 
is known in commerce by the name of Calisaya3; and is pre- 


I a CL I A LO DE AA PP ENACT SS 
Dispensatory, and Dr. Powell in his Translation of the London Pharmacopeia, however, 
regard it as that which yields the pale bark. At the same time, from the quantity and 
low price of the yellow bark in England, Iam inclined to think it is the produce of some 
_» yet undescribed species. ; PB Bind tinge 

1 As the Condaminea of Humboldt is evidently a variety, if not the same species 
. taeant by Matis, we have availed ourselves of his accurate description. 

a Estan raro, que apenas corresponde 4 uno par mil de Tas otras-especies juntas. wan. 

de Hist. Nat, tom. ii. p.210. - 3 The name CaXsaya isthe generic name by which 
the Peruvian Indians distinguish the superior barks: MSvof Dr. Devott, — 
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ferred in South America to the pale Cinchona. ;' It is brought 
to this country in: chests containing about \90:to 100. pounds 
each; and consists of pieces about eight or ten inches in length, 
some-quilled, but the greater part flat." The quilled pieces are 
less rolled and thicker than the quilled pale bark; and the epi- 
dermis, which is of a tawny greyish brown colour, and. covered 
with flat and stringy lichens, more rough and chopped, easily 
separating, and often as thick as the bark itself, which is about 
one-eighth of an inch; while the interior is of a yellow colour, 
passing to orange. ‘The flat pieces are generally without any 
epidermis, and considerably thicker than the quilled: both are 
mixed in the same chest. | id . 
Qualities: — Yellow bark has nearly the same odour in de- 
coction as the pale; the taste is more bitter, but less austere, 
and it does not afford any astringent feeling to the tongue when 
chewed. The internal colour is golden cinnamon, or subdued 
orange-yellow, becoming when moistened a lively orange. ‘The 
fracture is woody and fibrous, presenting, when examined by a 
lens, the appearance of parallel longitudinal needle-like fibres, 
with a dry agglomerated powder in the interstices of a yellow 
colour. . It.is easily reduced to fine powder, and the powder 
preserves the colour of the bark, but is brighter. The sedi- 
ment which the infusion lets fall in cooling is ofa brighter co- 
lour than the dry powder. The filtered aqueous infusion has 
a pale golden hue, with a shade of red; is clearer, and seem- 
ingly less mucilaginous than the former: it has all the bitter- 
ness of the bark; reddens litmus paper, and precipitates solu- 
tion of galls ; but the precipitate does not fall so instantaneously 
as in the infusion of the former species. With solution of isin- 
glass a pinkish yellow precipitate is produced: superacetate of 
lead throws down a precipitate; and that with tartarized anti~ 
mony is more copious than the pale bark affords, and in yel- 
lowish white flakes. . A solution of sulphate of iron changes its 
colour,to a blueish.green, and after many hours gives a. pre- 
cipitate of the same hue.. -The ethereal tincture has a golden 
colour, affords resin when evaporated, and. is affected by 
the same re-agents as that of the pale cinchona; but the water 
on which it is evaporated is less highly coloured. The alco- » 
holic tincture appears to be in every respect the same as that: 
afforded by the pale bark. It seems to agree in most of its 
properties with the first species examined by Vauquelin; which 
he states was brought to Spain.in 1788, and, owing to its having 
been used for the royal family, got the name of royal cinchona. , 
Mutis and Zea regard this as the only species of cinchona 


7 These are distinguished in conymerce y che terms Calisaya with coat, and. Caliscya 
without coat. "a j 
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which-is directly febrifuge: and assert that it never fails to. cut 
short an ague when’ administered at-its-accession.®= -- 9) 9 
9, CINCHONA, OBLONGIFOLIA. -Mutis..- 
Offcinal. CINCHONE OBLONGIFOLIE corTEX. Lond. Edin. Cortex 
PERUVIANUS. Dub. Oblong-leaved Cinchona Bark. Red Bark. 
Syn. Quinquina rouge, (F.) Rothe Chinarinde, (G.) China. (7.) Quina Roxa, (S.) 
The tree yielding this bark is found on the Andes,. growing 
in the woods on the bafks of the mountain streams, in great 
abundance, at Chinchao, Cuchero, and Chacahnassi; flowering 
in June and July. It rises to a very considerable height on a 
single, erect, round stem, which is covered with smooth, 
brownish ash-coloured bark. ‘The older branches are round, 
smooth, and of a rusty colour; the younger are obtusely four- 
cornered, leafy, and of a diluted reddish colour. The leayes 
are opposite, pt the full-sized ones being one or two feet,in 
length, of an oblong oval shape, and supported on short semi- 
- round purple petioles. ‘They are entire, pale, on the upper 
surface, shining, on the under veined with veins that turn to a 
purplish colour ; and at the base of each are numerous bundles 
of white bristles: the stipules are supra-axillary, interfoliace- 
ous, opposite, contiguous, united at the base, and of an obo- 
vate figure. The flowers appear in large, erect, much com- 
pounded terminal panicles, somewhat branched, on long bra- 
chiated many-flowered peduncles, the calyx is small, five- 
toothed, and of a purple colour; the corolla white and odo- 
rous, with the limb spreading, and hairy within: and the fila- 
ments are inserted into the tube of the corolla, and support ob- 
long anthers bifid at the base. The capsules are large, oblong, 
obscurely striated, slightly curved, and crowned with the 
paras | ! | 
This tree is named in the vernacular Spanish Cascarilla de 
flor de Azahar, from the flowers resembling in odour those of 
the orange; and its bark is the Quina roxa and colorada of com- 
merce. ‘The bark is brought to this country in chests, which 
contain from 100 to 150lbs. each. It consists of various sized 
pieces, covered with a thin and rough entire reddish brown epi- 
dermis. ‘The greater number of the pieces are flat, but some 
are partially quilled, asif taken from half the circymference of’ 
the branches to which they belongeti. Under the epidermis 
there is an intermediate layer, which is dark coloured, com- 
pact, brittle, and seemingly resinous ; and within it the internal 
part is woody, fibrous, and of a rust-red colour, The frac- 
ture, examined by a lens, consists of close longitudinal parallel 
needie-form’ fibrilla of a pale red colour, with a deep red 


1. Annales de Historia Natural. ii. 609. * Flore Peruy. i..53.. ty J96. 
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ies ince powder in the interstices, The ee is ofa _ 
deeper colour than. the internal part of the bark. | 

Qualities. — Red cinchona bark, has a weak peculiar oddar : : 
and its taste ismuch. less bitter, but more austere.and nauseous, 


than the barks of the other species. The aqueous infusion has a 
pale ruby colour, aslightdegree of bitterness, and a decided as~ 


tringency. . It lets fall a sediment ofa brighter hue than that 
of the dry powder. . It xreddens litmus paper’, is slowly precipi- 


tated by the solution of galls, the supernatant liquor being per- 


fectly colourless ; and. a. very light, flocculent, tuby-coloured 
precipitate is produced by the solution of isinglass: it is not al- 
tered by tartarized antimony, nor by the surperacetate of lead ; 

and the sulphate of iron makes it assume a dirty yellow olive 
colour only, little being precipitated. The ethereal tincture 
is of the same colour, and exhibits the same appearances as 
that of the two former species, when treated in a similar. man- 


‘ner. The alcoholic is of ayery deep brownish red colour; when 


diluted with water a red flocculent matter falls down; rat it 
precipitates the solutions of sulphate of iron, and of tartarized 
antimony, the former of a black colour, and the latter red. It 


- comes nearest to the second species examined by Vauquelin,. 


which he calls Santa Fé Cinchona ; and differs from his Cincho- 
na magnifolia in reddening litmus paper, and precipitating 
tannin. 

This bark was introduced by Don Sebastian Josef Lopez 
Ruiz, in 1778; and is considered by Zea and Mutis as the least 
directly febrifuge of the three kinds we have described: but it 
possesses. power rful astringent and antiseptic prgper ties; conse- 
quently its use is contra-indicated in inflammatory and bilious 
affections. 

3. CINCHONA CORDIFOLIA. Mutis. 


_ Offcinal. CINCHONZ CORDIFOLIZ CoRTEX. Lond. Edin.2, Cortex 


Peruvianus. Dub. Heart-leaved Cinchona. The common pate 


bark of the shops. 
Syn. Quinguina jaune (F.) Chinasinde, Rieberrinde (G.) China -(Z.) Quina 
amarilla (S-). g 
‘The tree whisk affords this bark is found on the mountains 


of Quito and of Santa Fé, growing along their skirts, and on | 
the plains; flowering fram May to September. It is a spread- 
ing tree, rising on a single, erect, round stem of no great thick- 
ness; and covered with a smooth bark externally of a brown- 
ish gray colour. The younger branches are quadrangular, 
smooth, leafy, sulcated and tomentose: the leaves, which are 


1 Fourcroy foun: in it a portion of citric acid; some muriate of ammonia, and myni- 
ate of lime. See Thomson's. Chem. v. 216. 
a The Edinburgh College, Dr. Duncan and Dr, Powel, regard this as the species 
yielding yellow bark. 
12 
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about nine inches in length, are opposite, petiolate, spreading, | 
of an oblong oval, cordate or ege-shape, entire, shining on — 
the upper surface, ribbed and pubescent on the under: ‘with: 
the petioles flat on one side and roundish on the other, about 

a thumb’s breadth in length, and of a purple colour. ‘The 
flowers appear in large, terminal, leafy panicles, supported on: — 
long compressed tetragonous peduneles. The calyx - 
toothed, downy, and of a dull purple colour: the corolla in- 
ternally tomentose; the tube of a diluted red colour; the limb 
shaggy, white above and purplish below; and the segments 
spreading, with reflected tips. ‘The filaments are short, sup- 
porting linear anthers, bifid at the base. ‘The germen is to~ 
mentose, and changes to an oblong, narrow capsule about one 
inch and a half in length, marked with ten striz, of a reddish 
brown colour, and crowned with the calyx. 

The bark yielded by this tree is named Quina amarilla*, and 
Cascarilla fina by the Spaniards: Two other varieties of it, 
probably produced by distinct species, are also known in com- 
merce by the names of /agartado (lizard-like) and negrillo (black- 
ish), from the colour of their epidermis. It has | always been 
known in this country by the vague name of Peruvian or Offi- 
cinal bark. It is decorticated in the dry season, from Sep- 
tember to November, which is the period at which all the kinds 
are barked, and the bark is car efully dried in the sun, The 
trees generally: die after the operation. 

The bark arrives in Europe packed in chests made of sls 
of wood. roughly fastened together, and covered with skins; 
each of which contains about 200|bs. weight, well packed, 
but generally containing a quantity of dust and other hetero- 
Fey matter. It consists of pieces eight or ten inches in 
ength, some of them scarcely one-tenth of an inch in thick- 
ness ; singly and doubly quilled, or rolled inward, the quills 
generally being scarcely larger than a swan’s quill*; and others 
of a coarser texture, thicker and nearly flat. Both‘kinds have 
a chopped, grayish or cineritious epidermis, often covered with 
flat, sometimes stringy lichens; and are internally of a pallid 
yellow or cinnamon hue. ‘This colour is brightened when the 
bark is moistened, approximating to pale orange. They are 
evidently the bark of the same tree; the quilled sort being 


1 Yellow or pale bark; the adjective signifying both yellow and pale, or wan, The 
name appears to be used in contradistinction to naranjada, orange coleur, which is 
applied to the first officinal species. 

2 The great desire of our bark merchants to procure quill bark has Hidaka the bark 
gatherers often to produce this effect by heat, which always diminishes the virtue of 
the bark. MS. of Don Felix Devoti of Lima, in my puiteanian 
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that of the smaller branches, and the flat that of the larger and 
of the 'trunk.. But the chests probably contain similar barks 
obtained from different species. dik Et 
Qualities. — Good bark of this description has scarcely any 
‘odour when in substance; but during decoction the odour is sen- 
sible, and agreeably aromatic. The taste is bitter, but not un- 
pleasant, slightly acidulous and austere, resembling in some de- 
gree that of a dried rose. It is light, and breaks with a-close 
fracture, with the internal fibres somewhat drawn out. The 
powder of the quilled kind is paler than the bark; of a uniform 
pale cinnamon hue: but the flat kind yields‘a deeper. coloured 
and browner powder. The best specimen of this bark which 
could be procured by me, and subjected to experiment, gave 
the following results: Water at 212° extracted all its active 
principles; affording an infusion, when filtered, of a pale yel- 
low or straw colour, which had the odour and taste of the bark. 
The infusion reddened. litmus paper; was instantly and copi- 
ously precipitated by solution.of galls; and in a smaller degree, 
and more slowly, in yellowish flocculent flakes, by solution. of 
isinglass. A solution of tartar emetic was rendered turbid, 
and slowly precipitated by it; but this effect was’ quickly and 
copiously produced by superacetate of lead. Sulphate of iron 
changed its colour to bright olive green, but was scarcely preci- 
pitated, Decoction affords a more saturated tincture, witha co- 
lour resembling the cold infusion of the C. lancifolia; and a 
yellowish’ precipitate is deposited. ‘The powder. macerated in 
sulphuric ether afforded a golden yellow~ tincture, which red- 
dened litmus paper, and left a pellicle of bitter resin when 
evaporated on the surface of water, to which it gave the colour 
of the tincture. ‘This coloured water had the flavour of the 
watery infusion, but differed from it, in: not precipitating the 
solution of galls and tartar emetic; and in throwing down a 
copious precipitate from the solution of sulphate of iron. With 
alcohol the powder afforded a tincture of a deep orange hue, 
which precipitated sulphate of iron, tartarized antimony, and 
tannin; became turbid when added to water, and let fall a light 
reddish precipitate. From the effects of these re-agents on the 
aqueous infusion of this bark, it appears to be the same as the 
3d and 15th species examined by Vauquelin; which he names 
superior. gray cinchona, and common cinchona of Peru.* = 
According to Mutis and Zea, it is indirectly febrifuge only : 
but when genuine both the varieties of it are excellent remedies, 
The most complete examinations of Cinchona, with the view 
of discovering on what principle its febrifuge properties depend, 


3 Annales de Chimie, lix. 116. 
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have been made by Vauquelin and Fabroni. The former di- 
vides all the different species into three sections according 
to their chemical properties. The first comprises those which 
precipitate tannin, but not animal gelatine; the second, those 
which precipitate gelatine, but not tannin ; and the third, those 
which precipitate at the same time tannin, gelatine, and tartar 
emetic... He conjectured. that on the principles | producing 
these effects, particularly. that which precipitates infusion of 
galls, the febrifuge properties of the barks depend, and: that 
they are more or less febrifuge, in proportion to the. quan- 
tity.of these principles that are present. He asserts that the 
principle which precipitates tannin is of a brown. colour ‘and 
bitter taste; is less soluble in. water than..in alcohol; ‘and 
it also precipitates tartarized antimony, but not glue.* It has 
some analogies with the: resinous bodies, although it: fur- 
nishes ammonia on distillation: whilst. the principle which in 
some cinchonas :precipitates glue has'a bitter and astringent 
taste; is more soluble in water than the principle, which in 
other kinds. precipitates tan; and.that it is also soluble in alco- 
‘hol, and does not precipitate tartar emetic.? _Fabroni conceives, 
that he is authorised in concluding from: his experiments, that 

‘‘ the febrifuge virtue does not belong essentially and. indivi- 
dually to the astringent, the bitter, or any other soluble prin- 
ciple, as the quantity of these increases by long boiling, while 
the virtues of the decoction decrease. Neither does the febri- 
fuge virtue reside in that. principle which destroys the emetic 
property of tartarized: antimony, or precipitates iron, since the 
decoction contains more of it than the infusion, while its virtues 
are evidently less.”4 » Hence we may conclude from these doubts, 
and many others that have been raised, that much is yet to be 
done: before the principle of cinchonas effective in the cure of 
fevers be ascertained.* We may, however, venture to state the 

' I He examined 17 different kinds, but was not able to ascertain the names of the 
trees from which they were obtained. ‘ 

.» The effect of this principle was first noticed hy Dr. Maton; and soon after by Seguin, 
who immediately concluded that it was gelatine; but this opinion was proved tg be er- 
roneous by Dr. Duncan, jun. who found that it was a principle sui generis, and named it 
einchonin. Vide Nicholson’s Journal, vii, 226. dons 

3 Annales de Chimie, |. c. 4 Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Review, ii. 328. 
~ 5 In consequence of a chemical theory of the mode in which cinchona aets on the liv- 
_ing hedy, Fabroni made some curious experiments to ascertain the relative affinity of 
different cinchonas to oxygen. In imitating his experiments with the three officinal spe- 
cies, 1 found that when half a drachm of each of these barks in powder-was separately 
“mixed with half a fluid ounce of strong nitric acid, in similar vessels, the temperature of 


the atmosphere at the time being 70°, and that of the acid 719, in the space of four mi- 
nutes, the heat produced rose the mercury in-the thermometer as follows: 


Common pale bark, -  — to 120° 
yellow bark, «= -—- 128°. 
red bark, — 119°, 


The mixture, ineach vessel, was gradually swollen as the heat increased, and nityeus 
fumes were given out, showing the evident decomposition of thé acid. : 


t°2 
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‘following as the known active constituents of cinchonas: cincho- 
NIN, resin, extractive, gluten or ferment, volatile oil,’ and tannin. 
I separated the resin in a pure state by evaporating the ethereal 
tincture on the surface of cold water; and the gluten Fabroni 
found was separable by water, occasioning the spontaneous fer- 
mentation of the decoction and infusion in summer, and de- 
composable by fermentation. They also contain several salts 
having lime for their basis, one of which, peculiar to yellow 
bark, Descamps, an apothecary at Lyons, discovered, and erro- 
neously ascribed to it the febrifuge property of the bark. Vau- 
quelin found it to consist of lime, and a peculiar hitherto un- 
known acid, which he denominated kznic, and therefore termed 
the salt a kinate of lime.* M..M. Alibert and Cabal demon- 
strated the presence of iron in cinchona, by incinerating the 
bark, dissolving the ashes in nitric acid and adding. prussiate 
of potash, which precipitated prussiate of iron, = 
As cinchona bark occasionally varies in its powers, and is 
often adulterated with other inferior barks even by those who 
gather it; arising either from ignorance, or from a fraudulent 
desire of more quickly completing their contracts; it is of im- 
portance to be able to distinguish good bark, and the best va- 
rieties from those of an inferior description. Mutis informs us, 
that the old trees furnish the best bark ; and that the bark taken 
from the trunk and thicker branches, is superior ,to that from: 
the younger branches. The following directions for choosing 
bark are those generally attended to in South America}: The- 
essential characteristics are colour, taste; and smell; the secon- 
dary or accidental ones are exterior coat, fracture, weight, thick- 
ness, and guill. The best bark of thefirst class is of an orange yel- 
low colour ; and the goodness decreases as the colour varies from 
this to a very pale yellow. When of a dark colour between 
red and yellow it is always to be rejected; as this colour desig- 
nates either that it is of a bad species, or that it has not been 
well preserved from the air and moisture. ‘This dark colour, 
however, must not be confounded with a red colour in the in- 
side, which constitutes a distinct species. The zaste of bark 
should be bitter, but not nauseous nor very astringent, with a 
slight agreeable acidity just perceptible to the palate ; and when 
chewed it should not appear in threads, nor of much length. 
The odour of any of the barks is not very strong; but when 


1 Dr. Irwin first obtained asmall portion of this oil. 

% Annales de Chimie, lix.1.c. The name of the acidis derived from kina, kina, 
an old appellation of the bark. Dr. Duncan proposes to call it’ cinchontc acid, as the 
present name would lead to the supposition that it is procured from kino. 

_ 3 Extracted from a MS. of Don Felix Devoti, a respectable physician at Lima, whe 
has practised upwards of twenty-five years in South America. » 
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they have been well cured and preserved, it is always percepti- 
. ble; and the stronger it is, provided it be pleasant, the better may 
the bark be considered. ‘The appearance of the coat or epidermis 
has led to many mistakes. It is merely accidental; depending 
on the variation in height of the ground, and the exposure of 
the branches to the sun and air. Seven distinct appearances 
of the epidermis are remarked: 1. Negrillo, dark silver coat ; 
2. Crespillo, short curled ; 3. Pardo-obscuro, dark open leopatd 
gray; 4. Pardo-clara, light open gray; 5. Lagartado, fine dark 
‘silver, lizard-like; 6. Blanquissimo, very pale; and 7. Cenici- 
ento, ash-coloured. ‘The three first are the best, and belong 
to bark produced on the highest mountains: the others rank 
in the order of their arrangement; the epidermis being ‘always 
cracked and rough in proportion as the trees have been exposed 
to a scorching sun. With regard to fracture, some of the worst 
barks break even and clean‘as if cut with a knife, and some of 
the best have always a more or less splintery fracture.*. The 
fibres of the fracture being sharp and short indicate the bark to 
have been gathered from mature branches; the long and thread- 
like from immature branches. The best barks are generally ob- 
served to be the heaviest. In point of thickness, very thin bark 
is inert, owing to the branches from which it was taken having 
been too young; and very thick bark, particularly if it breaks 
like common wood, argues that the tree must have been sickly: 
yet bark exceeding a line in thickness may be good; for al- 
though it is disapproved of at Cadiz, under the name of qui- 
non, yet excellent effects have resulted from much thicker bark 
in England. ‘The moderately thick and firm bark is always 
preferred at Lima. ‘The moderate quzll of bark certainly de- 
notes it to be of the best kind, and that it has been taken from 
branches of a proper age, and well dried; but the bark collec- 
‘tors often produce this effect by fire, when there isa want of 
sun, as is frequently the casein some parts of the mountains. 
. The fraud is known by the colour being much darker; and, 
‘when the bark is split, the inside exhibiting stripes of a whitish 
sickly hue. It should be preserved in cases, well secured from 
the air and humidity. 
Medical properties and uses. — Cinchona bark is a powerful 
- and permanent tonic,’ possessing also antispasmodic and anti- 
septic, powers; and is undoubtedly superior to all other re- 
medies in counteracting febrile action, and restoring strength 
_and vigour to morbidly weakened habits. ; 
_ The stories which are related regarding the discovery of its 


- 1 The idea of a resinous fracture being the characteristic of good bark originated. when 
the virtue of bark was supposed to depend on the resin ‘it contained, 
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febrifuge effects appear to be founded on fiction, and are ur- 
worthy of notice; but it is probable that the Peruvians were 
acquainted. with its powers before the conquest of their country 
by the Spaniards, and from them the knowledge.of it must have 


been acquired, by their conquerors. It was nevertheless little 


known. by Europeans, until the countess of Cinchon, wife of a 
viceroy ef Peru; was cured by it at Lima of a tertian ague, in 
16385. aiter which, its fame beginning to spread, it was taken 
to Italy in 1649, and, through the means of cardinal De Lugo 
and the Jesuits, was distributed; over the continent.’ It was. in re- 
putein England in1658 ; but owing to its high price*, and some 
prejudices formed against it, it was, very little used, till Talbot, 
an Englishman again brought it into vogue by the many cures 
he performed with it in France, under the name of the Englisk 
remedy.. His secret of preparing and exhibiting it was. pur- 
chased by Louis XIV. and made public. Hence the origin 
of some of the names by which it has been known: as Cortex 
and. Pulvis Comitisse ; Cortex and Pulvis de Lugo; Jesuit’s 
bark ; also,.on account of its effects, Palos de calentura, or fever 
wood ; and, from the place whence it was first brought, Perz- 
vian bark... : wid 4 Pe 
It was. introduced into practice for the cure of intermittent 
fever, and’still retains the reputation it acquired as a remedy 
for that disease ; although, owing to peculiar idiosyncrasies and _ 
other accidental causes, it has occasionally failed in this coun- 
try in.agues, which were afterwards removed by other remedies, 
particularly arsenic. Some of these failures may perhaps have 
arisen from the kind of the bark employed: for notwithstand-. 
ing the generally received opinion, that all the kinds of bark 
may be indifferently used, one for another, yet there is some 
reason for the assertions of the Spanish and American physi- 
cians, that they vary in other respects besides their degree of © 
activity. By them the yellow bark, calisaya; quina naranjada?, 
is considered as directly febrifuge, and the best adapted for the 
cure of ague; the pale bark, guina amarilla, as only indirectly 
so, and. better fitted for slow fevers and chronic debilities : 
while the red, colorada, quina roxa, is only fit to be used in cases 


t Morton gives the above aecount on the authority of Bollus, a Genoese merchant, 
who had lived long in Peru, autor fide dignus.’”? De Febribus Intermit. ¢. vii. . 

2 It wassold at first by the Jesuits for its weight in silver ; and Condamine relates that, 
in 1690, several thousand pounds of it lay at Piura and Payta for want ofa purchaser. - 
Mémoires Acad. Roy. 1738. 

3.According to Condamine, this was the bark first. introduced into Europe. He says it 
yields by incision a yellow odorous resin ; and that the Jesuits of La Paz (whence the best 
bark of this species is still obtained), used to gather it with care, and send it to Rome, 
where it was specific in agues. But the Loxa bark coming to Europe soon after, the 
three kinds were confounded together. ; - 
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of gangrene’, as its use is apt to be followed with disgustful 
natiséa, severe vomiting, and insupportable colic. The diffe- 
rences of opinion with regard to the best time of giving it are 
now nearly settled. ‘Boerhaave* and others recommended that 
the fever should be’ allowed to ran on for some time before it 
was administered ; but it is now generally agreed that the bark 
cannot be given too early after the stomach and bowels are 
cleared by an emetic and cathartic. Dr. Cullen recommended 
the exhibition of it in a large dose or doses immediately before 
the accessions’; but Morton’s method of giving it directly after 
the hot stage of the’ paroxysm ceases, and repeating it in in- 
creased: doses during the intermission, until the cold stage 
again returns, is now generally adopted. ‘ It may be safely given 
however, during the paroxysm, as practised by Dr. Clarke of 
Newcastle, but many stomachs are apt to nauseate it at that 
time. 

In remittent fevers, taahonint is found equally efficacious, the 
excitement, however, particularly in the remittents of warm 
climates, requiring ‘to be previously subdued by blood-letting, 
and the bowels to be kept open. It renders the remissions dis- 
tinct, and by degrees checks altogether the febrile action. In 
other affections, “depending on a similar state of habit,as hemi- 
crania, periodical pains, spasms, chorea, hysteria, epilepsy, pas- 
sive hemorrhagy, and in habitual frequently returning coughs, it 
is also found useful: but it does not prevent the continuance 
of those paroxysms of ague which form one of the constitu- 
tional symptoms of stricture of the urethra, and some other 
local affections ; and which can be removed only by remov- 
ing the strictures and other sources of irritation. 

In the'low stage of continued fevers of the typhoid type, 
particularly when these are attended with symptoms of putri= 
dity, as in jail-fever, | cypanche maliona, scarlatina maligna, con- 
fluent small-pox, and in putrid ienslesy the bark must be re- 
garded as one of the*most valuable remedies. The administra- 
tion of it in pure typhus has been of late years judiciously de- 
layed until the increased excitement is presumed to be subdued, 

and symptoms of great debility make their appearance, or un- 
til the morbid heat be carried off, and the skin opened. Seve- 
ral eminent modern physicians, however, recommend it to be 
given early in the disease, and persevered in; but from our 
own experience we are ‘inclined ‘to consider the former the safer 
practice, and believe that the best effects will be produced from 


% Zea, Annales de Hist. Nat. }. ¢. Ruthworth discovered the piibicy of the red bark 
in gangrene. 2 Aphorismi, &c. 767. 3 Mat. Med. ii. 97+ 
4 Clarke of Newcestle. Helberden. : 
| 1 4 
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‘the cinchona, when its use, in pure typhus, is not begun till-the 
skin becomes moist, the tongue is in part cleaned, and the urine 
deposits ‘a critical: sediment. | yh: 

Cinchona was first conjectured to be wichile in peman hi Sy- 
denham, and in some cases its efficacy is sufficiently evident. 
In rheumatism also, Dr. Haygarth has lately strongly recom- 
mended it to be given, after the manner of Morton, Hulse, and 
Fothergill, from the commencement of the disease; the sto- 
mach and ‘bowels being previously emptied by means of anti- 
monial preparations. °In my own practice I have found. it 
useful only after the liberal exhibition of calomel, tartarized 
antimony, and opium, when the pains have in some degree 
abated, or assumed an intermittent character, and the. pulse 
has become softer. Its efficacy in this disease is. much increased 
by the addition of spirit of turpentine. . ~ 

In phthisis, bark is found beneficial when the accompanying 
hectic puts on more of the intermittent form than usual; when 
the debility is considerable, and blood is mixed in the sputa: 
and ‘in several cases of pneumonia, when, after repeated large 
bleedings and evacuations, the pulse continued hard and thril- 
ling, and the blood buffy, although the expectoration was free 
andthe skin open, we have seen bark producethe happiest effects. 

- In various cutaneous diseases, as lichen agrius, and lividus ; 
in purpura’; in impetigo erysipelatodes and s scabida; in erysi- 
pelas, and extensive ulcerations both from common inflamma- 
tion and venereal affections”; in the termination of allacute dis- 
eases after the urgent symptoms are subdued; and in dyspep- 
sia, chronic debility, and nervous affections, cinchona i is- found 
to possess great efficacy. 

As a local remedy, bark is. sometimes “edi in the form of 
gargle in malignant sore throat and aphthous affections; and 
as a wash to foetid gangrenous sores: but in these cases thered 
bark is to be preferred. Powerful effects also are said to have 
been produced upon the system by frictions with the extract, 
softened by saliva or oil, upon the thighs and other parts of the 
body. It may be efficaciously administered per anum, when it 
cannot be taken into the stomach: ‘but Denman says he found ° 
no advantage from its use as a clyster in the low state of puerpe- 
ral fever, in which it has been highly extolled. 

- Cinchona bark is administered in a variety of forms. . (See 
Preparations and Compositions.) In. substance it is reduced 
to the state of an impalpable powder ; and although it loses 
some of its activity during the process of pulverization, yet, 
when it can 1 be retained on the stomach, this‘ is. the best: form of 


1 “Willan. 2 Pearson. 
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the remedy.":’ If it excite nausea or: ‘vomitings or operate as a 
cathartic, or occasion costiveness, these inconveniences may in 
some degree be obviated by combining it with aromatics, opi- 
um, ora cathartic, as circumstances direct; or some of the lighter 
preparations, in which its active principles are supposed to be 
extracted, and free from the grosser parts, may: be employed. 
It may be, advantageously combined also with oxide of iron. 
The powder is given mixed in wine or water; or, when. the 
taste is an objection, in milk, or syrup, or‘a solution of extract 
of liquorice, all of which effectually cover the taste, pee the 
dose be taken directly after it is mixed.” 

The dose of the powder is from grs. v. to 34) or more,’ In 
-intermittents the full dose is sometimes given at first ; but in 
other diseases grs. v. X. or XV. are sufficient to commence with, 
the dose being repeated every two, three, or four hours, and 
gr adually increased, until one or two ounces, in‘some cases, be 
taken ‘in twenty-four hours. 

_Officinal preparations.. Infusum Cinchone. L, E. D. . Decoctum 
Cinchone. L. E. D. Extractum Cinchone. L.E. Extractum Cin- 


chone. resinosum. L. D.... Tinctura .Cinchone. Li. E. D.. Tinctura 

Cinchone composita. L. E. D. 

CINNAMOMI CORTEX. Vide Laurus Cranes 
CINNAMOMI OLEUM. Vide Laurus Cinnamomum. 

~ CITRUS. Spec.Plant. Willd. iii. 1426. 

Cl. 18. Ord. 3, Polyadelphia Icosandria. Nat. ord. Pomaceze Linn. 
Aurantiz Juss. 

G.1391. Calyx five-cleft.' Petals five, oblong. Anthers twenty, 

the filaments united into different parcels. Bane nine-celled. 

Sp. 1. C. medica. ‘The Lemon-tree. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 528. t. 189. 

Sp. 4. C.durantium. The Orange-tree... Med. Bot. 523. t. 188. 

1..Cirrus MEpDiIcA3 | Var. 8 C. Limon. 

Officinal. eps LimonuM corTeEx.—Oxeum..Lond. Citnri 
MEDICE CORTEX: OLEUM VOLATILE: Succus. Edin. Limon; 
FRUCTUS SUCCUS; EPIDERMIS, EJUSQUE OLEUM ESSENTIALE. 
Dub. Lemons: their rind, and its essential oil. 


Syn. Citronier (F.). Citrone (G.) Limone (/.) Citri (S.) Lémin (4rab.) Léma (H.) 
Jambéra (Sans.) 


The lemon-tree is a native of Assyria and Persia, whence it 
was brought into Europe; -first to Greece, and afterwards to 
Italy.4. It is now cultivated in Spain,. Portugal, and France, 


’ 1, Fabroni says, “ Cinchona loses its solubility, and consequently 3 its activity, by long 
exposure to the air, and by pulverization long protracted with the view of rendering i it as 
‘fine as possible, From 7% to 36 are obtained from bruised cinchona, which in fine 
povrder yields only 36 760" OF yg5 tO water. » 

2 Matis conceiving that fermentation is the best method for extracting the active 
part of cinchona, has proposed to make a beer of it, by fermentiug one part of the bark 
in powder with eight. parts of honey or sugar, and 80 or 100 of water. And Alibert 
having persuaded a brewer to make some beer with cinchona, administered. it to conva- 
Jescents weakened by protracted intermittents, with the best effects. 

3 Mndea wenduen Dioscoridis. 


4 Venit in Ttaliam post Virgilii et Plinii tempora, ante keene Willd, S,P. iti. 1426, 
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and is not uncommon in our green-houses.* It is a ier 
ever-oreen, of small growth, sending off numerous branches 
covered with a grayish bark. ‘The leaves are alternate; of a 
shining pale green colour, ovate, acuminate, about four inches 
long, and two inches broad, slightly indented at the edges, and 
supported on naked linear, footstalks, The flowers, which ap- 
pear the greater part of the summer, are odoriferous, large, 
and placed on simple and branehed peduncles, arising from the 
smaller branches. ‘The calyx is saucer-shaped, with the teeth 
pointed ; the petals are oblong, concave, white, with a purplish 
tinge on the outside: the Alea eneas united at their base into 
four parcels, support yellow vertically placed anthers; and the 
germen is superior, roundish, and having a simple style with a 
globular stigma. ©The fruit is an: ovate bert Ys pointed at each 
end, rough, punctured, externally of a pale yellow colour, and 
internally dividéd into seven, nine, or eleven cells, containing 
four seeds in each, and filled with vesicles distended with an’ex- 
tremely acid juice. The rind is double : the exterior part thin, 
yellow, and chiefly made up of a great number of glands filled 
with a very fragrant oil; the interior is thicker, whiter, and co- 
riaceous.” 

Lemons are brought to England from Spain and Portugal 
packed in chests, and each lemon separately rolled in paper. 
The Spanish lemons are most esteemed. 

Qualities. — Lemon juice is sharp, but very gratefully acid. 
It consists principally of the citric acid, mucilage, extractive 
matter, a small proportion of sugar and water. Before Scheele’s 
process.was known, many different unsuccessful plans wereadop- 
ted for separating the citric acid; which is now obtained in a 
crystallized form, and admitted into the London and Dublin 
pharmacopceias.° The simple juice, although well depurated 
of its extractive matter, yet soon spoils; and therefore the 
crystallized acid dissolved in water is generally used inits stead. 
The rind is warm, aromatic, and slightly bitter, qualities de- 
pending on the essential oil it contains, which is given out to 
water, wine, and alcohol. The essential oil obtained by dis- 
tillation is extremely light, nearly colourless, and fragrant ; 
and has the same taste as the rind, only in a greater degree. 
It is very perishable, yet does not readily rise with alcohol or 
with proof spirit. 

Medical properties and uses. — Leno juice is refrigerant and 
antiseptic. It is given diluted with water and sweetened, form- 
ing the bever age called lemonade, to quench thirst, 1A abate 


1 It was first.cultivated in Britain in the Oxford garden, about the via 1648, 


2 Gertner de Fructibus, vol. ii. p.189.- 
3 For an account of this acid, vide Acidum citricum among the Preparations. 
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heat in febrile and inflammatory diseases. Given alone to the 

extent of a table spoonful for a dose, it allays hysterical palpita- 

tions of the heart; and in combination with carbonate of pot- 
ash (ffs of the juice to 9} of the salt),‘taken in a state of effer- 
vescence, is used with great success to stop vomiting, and 
determine to the surface. A still more useful and pleasant effer- 
vescing draught is made by-putting a table-spoonful of lemon 
juice, mixed with a small quantity of sugar, into a tumbler, and 
pouring over it half a pint of aérated soda water. On account 
of its antiseptic powers, lemon juice is successfully used in scur- 
vy; and for this purpose, large quantities of it, in-a concentra- 
ted state, are distributed in the navy; but the continued use 
of itis said to be hurtful to the general health of the men, and 
to hasten the progress of phthisis where it makes its appearance. 

The citric acid is likely to supersede its employment in the 

navy. Dr. Wright observes, that its powers are increased by 

saturating it with muriate of soda, and recommends such a 

mixture in remittent fever, dysentery, colic, putrid sore throat, 

andas being almost specific in diabetes and lientery.’ Itis given 
also united with camphor, infusion of cinchona, and wine, in 
the same cases; and mixed with ardent spirits and water with 
sugar, itforms punch, which is a useful cordial in low fevers, 

Lemon peel is added to stomachic tinctures and infusions; 
and is particularly applicable in dyspepsia, arising from irre- 
gularities in diet, and the inordinate use of ardent spirits. 

The essential oil is chiefly used as a perfume, to cover the 
smell of sulphur in ointments compounded with it. 

Officinal preparations Of the juice — Syrupus Limonis. L. E. D. 

Of the rind. Agua Citri medica. BE. 

2. CITRUS AURANTIUM.* 

Oficmal, AURANTII BACCH, CITRI AURANTII CoRTEX. Lond. 
Cortex succus. Edin. Fructus succus, CORTEX EXTERIOR, 
FRUCTUS IMMATURUS, ET FLORUM AQUA STILLATITIA. Dub, 
The fruit and outer rind of the Seville orange. 


Syn. Oranges (F.) Pomeranzin (G.) Arancio (J.) Naranja (S.) Narenj (H.) Néga- 
ranga (San.) | 


The orange-tree is a native of India and Persia, but is now 
abundantly propagated in the south of Europe and the West 
India islands, and is also found in our green-houses. In its 
general appearance it resembles the lemon-tree, but the leaves, 
which are not so large as those of the lemon, and more pointed, 
are entire, smooth, and furnished with wings or appendages 
on the footstalk, by which it is particularly distinguished. The 
flowers, like those of the lemon, appear all the summer, are 
large, white, odorous, and arise from the smaller branches 
aR ee 


« Aurantia forte a corticis colore, qui colore auri relucet, ut aurea mala vere no 


minari possunt: sive ab Arantia oppido dicta, veteribus ignota, insitione ad nos de- 
venerunt. Bauhin. Pin. p. 436. 
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upon simple and branched pedicels. The parts of the flower 
resemble closely those of the lemon. ‘The fruit is a’ globular 
berry, rough, and of a deep reddish yellow or orange‘colour ; 
internally divided into nine cells filled with a. vesicular pulp, 
and each containing from two to four seeds. The rind, like 
that of the lemon, is double: the exterior thin and glandular ; 
the interior thick, whitish, and fungous.. The China or sweet 
orange (Citrus sznensis) is a variety of the same species.as the 
Seville orange, .and is medicinally employed for allaying thirst 
in febrile diseases. Both are imported chiefly from Spain, in 
chests, and packed in the same manner as lemons. pig 
Qualities. — The juice of the Seville orange is a grateful acid 
liquor with a slight degree of bitterness.- It consists of nearly 
the same principles as the juice of the lemon; with a smaller 
portion, however, of citric acid... The ezterior rind has a very. 
grateful aromatic odour, and a warm, bitter taste, dependin 
on, the essential -oil contained in its glands. Both the bitter 
and aromatic parts are extracted by water and alcohol. and 
the essential oil can be obtained by distillation. The.wnripe 
jrwut, named. in common Curacoa oranges, have the/ aromatic 
flavour of the rind with a greater degree of bitterness, and 
retain both when dried. They vary in size from that of a 
small pea to that of an acorn. .The distilled water has the 
grateful perfume of the flowers, __ | SHY HR eos 

Medical properties and uses. — The juice of the Seville orange 

is employed in the same. diseases, and with the same intentions, 
as lemon juice, but itis not.so generally used. The rind is a 
useful stomachic, .carminative, and tonic; and is a common 
addition to bitter infusions in dyspepsia. In gout it is joined 
with magnesia and alkalies; and when the cinchona does not 
sit easily upon the stomach, it is a most useful adjunet to that 
remedy in whatever form administered. It has also been given 
alone in intermittents with seeming advantage.’ The oil is 
only used as.a perfume. ered | 
' The dried unripe fruit ( Aurantium. curassaventium) is. em- 
ployed as an internal remedy in the same cases’as the rind of 
_the ripe orange. It is, however, more commonly used as a 
mechanical irritant in issues, for which purpose the smaller fruit 
is selected, and generally made round and smooth in the turning 
lathe. It is preferred for this purpose on account of its odour 
only ; for the heatand moisture of the part‘in which the orange 
is lodged swells it as muchas the common pea;‘and, therefore, 

it requires to be renewed once in:twenty-four hours. * 
The usual dose of the dried tind; and”of the Curacoa orange, 
is from grs. xy. to 3), three or four times a day. 


1 Murray’s App. Med, v.iti. p. 289. 
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jnal preparations. Of the juice — Succus Cochlearie comp. E. 

Of the rind — Infisum Aurantit compositum. L. Tinttura Aurantii. 

L.D. Syrupus Auranti..L. D.:, Confectio,Auraniu. L.ED... Aqua 

Crirt. Aurantta, We ire. tcfi% ol Pie AS OA NS a way 
COC'CUS.* Syst. Nat. Gmelin. 2220, 

Cl.5. Ord.2. Insecta Hemiptera. * 

G. 229. Rostrum or Snout seated on the breast. Antenne filiform. 

~ Abdomen bristled behind. Wings two, erect in the males; fe- 
males apterous. atl) BNET , 

Species 22. C. Cactt.. Cochineal Insect... Reaum, Ins. iv. t. 7. 
SigeVl, 12. Phil. Trans. lis 661.:pl. 21. | 

Oficinal. . Coccus. Lond... Coccus Cacti. Edin... CoccinELLa. 
Dub. | Cochineal. | l “exh Nang 

Syn. Cochenille. (F.) Cochenille (G,) Coccinilia (J,). Cochinilla (S.) Cochineel poo- 
chie (Tam.) i 


This coccus is found in its wild state in Mexico, Georgia, 
South Carolina, and some of the West India islands, feeding 
on several species of cactus, particularly the common Indian 
fig’ or prickly pear plant (Cactus opuntia)?; but in Mexico 
and some of the adjoining Spanish settlements +, where the in-- 
sect is as it were domesticated and reared with great care, it 
feeds only on the cochineal Indian fig (Cactus coccinilifer\, which 
is cultivated for this purpose; and on it the insect attains to a 
greater size than in the wild state. It is a small insect, very 
seldom exceeding a barley grain in magnitude; with the head, 
except in the males, scarcely distinct from the body, which is 
depressed, downy, and transversely rugose. ‘ The abdomen is 
of a purplish colour, and the legs are six in number, short and’ 
black. © The males, which are few in proportion to the females, 
there being one only to 150 or 200 females, are winged, slen- 
der and active, with the body of a red colour; the head is small, 
but distinct, furnished with jointed feelers, and two long diver- 
ging white hairs about five times the length of the body, which 
proceed from the tail; and with wings which lie flat when the 
insect’ rests or walks, but are erected when it flies. The fe- 
males have no wings, and are sluggish; scarcely ever moving 
from the part of the plant where they fix themselves. The back 
is hemispherical and crossed by numerous wrinkles; on the 
breast is an' awl-shaped papilla, through which a fine thread is 
‘spun to form a web, with which the insect envelops itself as soon 
as it is fully impregnated ; when it becomes torpid, and imme- 


I xoxx0s Badixn, Dioscoridis, is the Kermes or Coccus. Jlicis, Linn. which was 
known, as a dye, by the Pheenicians, before the time of Moses; and was the éola of the 
Jews.- Beckman Hist. of Inveniions, translation, vol. ii. p.185. 

2 Cl. vii. Ryngota. Spec. 21, Fabric. 

3 These plants have neither stem nor leaves, in the common acceptation of these. 
words, but consist of roundish or oval compressed joints that grow out of each other.. 

4 Oaxaca, Kascala, Chulul&, Neuva Gallicia, Chiapa, in New Spain; and Ham-. 
pc Loja, aad Tucuman, produce the greatest quagthty.’”’. Ulloa, quoted by Ban- 
croft. 
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diately after laying its eggs dies, and is a mere useless husk, 
The wild cochineal is collected six times in the er, tle. 
fore the females begin to lay their eggs ; a few being left on the 
plants to furnish a future supply. But the domesticated insect 
is collected thrice only in the same space of time, the domesti- 
cation diminishing the number of broods to three in the year, 
owing to their propagation being suspended during the rainy 
seasons, whilst the downy coveringof the wild species allow them 
to withstand the inclemency of these seasons. At the third 
gathering, branches of the plant, to which a certain number of 
females is left adhering, are broken offand preserved with great 
care under cover during the rainy season ; and after this is over 
they are distributed over the out-door plantations of the cactus, 
-where they. soon multiply, and in the space of two months the 
first crop is fit to be gathered... ‘The insects are detached from 
the plant by means of a biunt knife, then put into bags and 
dipped ‘in boiling water to kill them; after which they are 
dried in the sun: and although they lose two-thirds of their 
weight in this process, yet about 600,000 lbs.* are brought an- 
nually to Europe. | 
. Cochineal was introduced into Europe about the year 1523. 
The domesticated kind, which is not only much larger. but 
yields a richer colour, and -is consequently most esteemed, is 
known, in ‘the language of the Spanish merchants, by the 
namie grana fina; the wild is one half the size only of.the 


‘other, covered with white down or powder’, and is denomi- 


nated grana silvestra ; but as we receive them, both the kinds 
are often mixed together. They are imported in bags, each con- 
taining about two hundred-wéight, and have the appearance of 
small dry shrivelled rugose berries, or seeds, of a deep brown- 
purple or mulberry colour, with a white matter between the 
wrinkles. In this state they suffer no change from length of 
keeping. Dr. Bancroft directs that cochineal to be chosen as 
the best, which “is large, plump, dry, and of a silver white 
colour on the surface.” 3 : oe. 

Qualities. — Cochineal has.a faint heavy odour, and a bitter 
austere taste. It is easily pulverized, affording a powder of a 
purplish red hue; the colouring matter of which is taken up 
by. water, alcohol, and solutions of the pure alkalies. _ The 


¥ Each pound is said to contain 70,000 insects. a he monopoly of cochineal is still 
in the hands of the Spaniards ; but attempts are making to’ propagate it in the East 
Indies, if the death of Mr. Anderson have not terminated them. Of the whole quantity 
' brought to Europe, ’about 150,000 lbs. may he considered as the present annual con- 
sumption of Great Britain, (1812), which at 80s. perlb. cost 225,000]. sterling. = 

2 This downy matter is spun by the insect, with the view, it is said, of defending it 
against cold and rain. ae 

3 Philosophy of Permanent Colours, 2d edit. 1. p. 434, 
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ery infusion is of a violet crimson, the alcoholic of a deep 
son, and the alkaline of a’ deep purple hue. The colour 
of the watery infusion is brightened by the acids, supertartrate 
of potass, and alum, and at the same-time partly precipitated. 
It is also precipitated ‘by sulphate of iron of a brownish violet 
colour, the liquid remaining pale yellowish brown; and by 
sulphate of zinc and acetate of lead of a purple violet, the 
liquid being perfectly colourless. Hence cochineal is incom- 
patible as a 1 colouring matter with these metallic salts. 

Medical properties and uses. —Cochineal has lately been 
recommended as an antispasmodic and anodyne in hooping 
cough. I have had no experience of its effects; and believe 
it to be better fitted for giving a fine colour to tinctures, and 
similar preparations. 

COCHLEARIA.* Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 448... 

C].15. Ord.1. Tetradynamia Siliculosa. Nat. ord. Siliquose Linn, 

Cruciferee Juss. 


G. 1228. Silicle emarginate, turgid, rugged ; with gibbous, obtuse 
valves. 

Species 8. C. “Armoracia. Broad Horse-radish. Med. Bot, 2d edit, 
400. Smith's Flora Brit. 2.690. 

Oficmal. ARMORACIZ RADIX. Lond. CocHLEARIZ® ARMORACIE 
RADIX. Edin, RAPHANUS RUSTICANUS; RADIX. Dub. - Horse 

. radish Root. 


Syn. Cran; Raifort (F.)' Murrettich (G,) Rafano rusticano (J.) Marvisco (S.) Mo- 
rungy vayr (Tam. ) 


- This plant is a perennial, growing wild in many parts of 
England in moist situations; and in waste ground, flowering 
in June: but it is generally cultiyated for culinary and me~ 
dicinal purposes. [he root is long, tapering, and white; 
sending up many leaves, anda Ati erect, branched’ stem, 
which rises about two feet in height. The radical leaves are 
petiolate, very large, lance-shaped, and waved ; crenate, and 
sometimes pinnatifid. Those of the stem are sessile, much 
smaller, lanceolate, sometimes divided at the edges, at other 
times entire. ‘The flowers are in terminal clusters, numerous, 
and of a white colour. The leaves of the calyx are ovate, con- 
- Gave, spreading, and deciduous ; the petals white, obovate, twice 
_ the length of the calyx, and riserted by narrow claws. The 
germen. is_heart-shaped,. bearing a simple. permanent style, 
crowned with an obtuse stigma; ‘and changing into an ellip- 
tical bilocular pod, containing four seeds in each cell, which 
frequently } prove abortive.” 

As the acrimony, on which its virtues depend, is lost in some 
degree by drying, it should be preserved in sand in a cool place. 


2 Named from a fancied resemblance of the leaf to an old-fashioned spoon, 


+ 


] 


bo 


Qualities. — Horse-rvadish has a pungent odour, and oy 


hot, biting, acrid taste, with some degree of sweetness. 1en 


kept until it is quite dry, it loses more than two-thirds of its 


weight; and in time the whole of its pungency is dissipated. 


Both water and alcohol extract its active principles. The in-. © 
fusion reddens litmus paper, and precipitates solutions of su-» 


peracetate of lead and of nitrate of silver. Coction destroys 


its acrimony, which depends on a volatile oil that can be ob-. 
tained separate when. the mashed root is distilled with water. 


This oil is of a pale yellow colour, heavy, volatile at 60°, with 


an extremely pungent odour, and a sweetish, strong, acrid: 


taste, exciting inflammation in the tongue and lips to which 


it is applied. Eimhoff, who lately examined this root, says, 


the distilled watery liquid yields traces of sulphur. * 

Medical properties and uses. — This root is stimulant, dia- 
phoretic, and diuretic; and externally rubefacient. It is used 
with advantage in paralytic affections and chronic rheumatism, 
both internally and externally; and in dropsy, particularly 


when it follows intermittent fever, in which it was successfully | 


employed by Sydenham. It has also been found efficacious 
in some cutaneous affections; and as a local remedy, a syrup 
made with an infusion of it, as recommended by Cullen, re- 


moves hoarseness arising from relaxation. Horse-radish may . 


be given in substance in doses of 3{s or more, scraped, or in 
small pieces swallowed whole. | 
Officinal preparations. Infusum Armoracie compositum. L. Spi- 
ritus Armoracie compositus. L. D. : 
COCOS. Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 400. ae 
Cl.21. Ord.6. Moncecia Hexandria. Nat. ord. Palme. 
G. 1680. Spathe general, one-celled. Spadix branched. | 
Male flowers. Calyx three-leaved. Corolla tripetalous.: 
Female Caly 
Style none. Stigma hollowed. Drype fibrous. 
Species 3. C. butyracea. The Mackaw Tree. Piso, Hist. Nat. lid, iv. 
p-125. (Pindova. ) : : 


& + 
Oficinal. Coct BuryRACEZ OLEUM FIxuM. Edin. Palm Oil. 
Syn. Huile de Cocobier du Bresil (F.) Olio di Cocco del Brasile (J.) 


This species of palm is a native of Brasil, and is found in 
abundance near the mines of Ybaquenses. It is a lofty tree | 


with a rough bark, and the foliage forming a very dense shade. 
The fruit, which is collected throughout the year, is an obo- 
vate, one-celled, smooth, succulent drupe, of a yellow colour,’ 


with a point at the upper end, and at the base the hard per- : 


¥ Annales de Chimie, \xx. 185. ° 

2 The syrup is made by infusing one drachm of scraped horse-radish in two ounces of 
boiling water, in a covered vessel, and adding double idgimeight of sugar. Of this syrup 
a tea-spoonful is. to he swallowed leisurely, and repeated at intervals. 
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ya two-leaved. Corolla six-petalled. . 
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sistent calyx. The nut has a cartilaginous skin and a fibrous 
pulp; an Gantais a cartilaginous hard kernel, having’ eae 
the same taste as that.of the commen cocoa nut. 

This kernel yields the oil.. It is. first coarsely pounded, or 
ground ina mill, then macer ated in hot water, until it parts with 
its oil, which, collecting on the surface of thie water, as it con- 
cretes, cools, Itis-afterwards purified by washing in hot water. 

Qualities. — Palm, oil has an agreeable odour resembling 
that of violets or the Florentine iris, and. a slightly sweetish 
taste. It is of the consistence of butter, and has a light lenion 
yellow colour... It becomes rancid by long keeping, loses its 
pleasant odour, and its yellow colour fades| to a dirty white. 
It is said to be sometimes imitated. with +hog’s lard. coloured. 
with turmeric, and scented with Florentine Iris root. : 

Medical properties and uses. — This vegetable butter is emol- 
lient; and as such is sometimes used externally in frictions, 

COLCHICUM. | Spee. Plant: Willd. ii. 272. 

Ci.6. Ord.3. Hexandria Tri igynia» Nat. ord. Spathacese Linn. 

Junci Juss. 

G.707. Spathe. Corolla six-par ted, "with a rooted tube. Capsules 

three, connected, inflated. . 

Species 1. C. autumnale. Meadow Saffron. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 

759. t. 259. Smith Flor. Brit. 400. English Botany, 133.’ 
Oficinal. Coucuict Rapix.* Lond. Coxcuict AUTUMNALIS RA- 

pix. Edin. CoLcHICUM; RADIX, PRIMO VERE, FOLIIS | JAM 

APPARENTIBUs. The root of Meadow Saffron. 

; “Vat (F.) Zeitlozen; | Weissen saffron (G.) Colchico Autumnale (1. ) Za- 
ran 

This is an indigenous perennial plant, generally found grow- 
ing in moist rich meadow grounds, and flowering in September. 
The bulb is double, solid, large, egg-shaped, and covered with a 
brown membranous coat. The leaves, which appear in spring, 
are radical, spear-shaped, broad at the base, and somewhat 
waved. "They wither away entirely before the end of summer, 
and.are succeeded by the flower, which appears in autumn 
without any leaves. ‘There is no calyx. The corolla, which 
is of a-pale lilac colour. mottled with deeper lilac, springs di- 
rectly from the bulb, and consists of a tube about five inches 
long, two-thirds of which are sunk in the ground, and a lim 
divided into six lanceolate keeled segments. ‘The filaments are 
the colour of the vorhiite half the echoes of the segments, subu- 


on a strong hohe bedtal ial 
ihe’ bulb, which i is the et miedieinally’ used, 1 hein to aN 


“1 All the Colleges et in using the eee radix instead of lulbus, 
: K 
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cayafter the flower is perfectly expanded, and thenewbulb is per- 
fected in the following May, at which time it is generally taken 
up; but the bulb is in its greatest perfection when the flower 
appears in autumn, and it should then be raised. It yields, when 
mature, on being cut transversely, a milky-looking acrid juice, 
which excoriates the fingers. It is used in infusions, either in 
wine (vinum colchici), or in spirit (tinctura colchici). A depo- 
site forms in the wine, which Sir E. Home’ ascertained, is ex- 
tremely acrid, exciting nausea and griping, and the removal of 
which does not alter the virtue of the medicine in gout. Hence 
the bottle in which the medicine is kept should never be shaken 
when it is to be administered. 50 
- Qualities. —'The recent bulb of this plant has scarcely any 

odour ; but when it is dug up at a proper seasonof the year, the 
taste is bitter, hot, and extremely acrid, occasioning a burning 
sensation in the stomach, even'when taken in a small quantity. 
At other seasons, however, and in some soils and situations, it 
possesses very little acrimony; and hence the contradictory 
opinions which authors have given of it. Its acrimony resides 
in a milky juice, and depends on an essential oil which is dissi- 
pated by drying. Vinegar and wine are the best menstrua for . 
extracting its active qualities. bie 

Medical properties and uses.— Meadow saffron possesses diu- 
retic, purgative, and narcotic properties: and on the continent, 
where it was recommended to notice by Baron Stoerck, itis a 
favourite remedy in dropsy, particularly hydrothorax, and in 
humoral asthma. But as it does not differ in its mode of ac- 
tion from squill, and is more uncertain in its operation, it has 
not been much used in that complaint in this country. In gout, 
however, its efficacy has been fully ascertained ; and, in allay- 
ing the pain, it may be almost said to possess a specific proper- 
‘ty. It operates on the bowels chiefly, and the nervous system. 

‘The dose in substance is from gr. ss to grs. iij of the recent 
bulb madeinto a pill: and of the saturated vinous infusion, from 
™ xxx. to m Ix. may be taken whenever the patient is in pain. 
_. Officinal preparations. Acetum Colchict. L. Osxymel colchict. D. 

SYTUpUs Colchict autumnalis. E. 

CONIUM.? Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1395. 
Cl. 5. Ord.2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Umbellate, 
G. 533. Partial involucre halved, three-leaved. Fruit nearly globu- 

lar, five-streaked, notched on each side. 
Species 1. Conium maculatum. Common Hemlock, Med. -Bot. 

2d edit. 104. t. 42. Smith Flora Britan. i. 302. pai ae 
Oficinal. Conti roura. Lond. Conti MAcULATI FOLIA. Edin. 


Cicuta. Dub. The leaves and seed of Hemlock. 
Syn. Cigue ordinaire (F.) Sehierling (G.) Cicuta Magglore (J.). Conio manchado (S.). 


1 Phil. Trans. 1817. part ii. “® Kwysiov, Dioscoridis. 
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- Heinlock is a biennial, umbelliferous, indigenous plant, grow- 
ing under hedges, by road sides, and among rubbish, flowering 
in June andJuly. The root, whichis fusiform, branching, whitish 
and fleshy, exudes, when cut, a milky juice. The stem rises 
erect about four or five feet in height, is branching and leafy, 
round, hollow, striated, smooth, shining, and maculated with 
brownish purple. ‘The lower leaves are very large, above a foot 
in length, on large sheathing petioles, supradecompound, and 
shining; the upper ones are bipinnate; the whole stand upon 
channelled footstalks, proceeding from the joints of the stem, 
are incised, smooth; of a deep-green colour on the upper sur- 
face, but paler underneath. The rays of the umbels are ten or 
twelve, those of the umbellules fifteen or sixteen. ‘The involu-. 
cre consists of from three to seven; short, turned down, lancet- 
shaped leaflets, with white edges spread at the base:. the invo- 
lucel of three or four leaflets on one side only, and spreading. 
The flowers are very small; the petals white, the outer ones 
rather larger than the inner, cordate, inflected: the stamens 
the length of the petals, supporting white orbicular anthers: 
the styles two, filiform, diverging, and crowned with round 
stigmas. The fruit is ovate, striated, smooth, and brownish 
when ripe. _ i . : 

Hemlock is distinguished from other umbelliferous. plants, 
with which it may be confounded, by its darge and spotted stem", 
the dark and shzning colour of its lower leaves, and their disagree- 
able smell, when fresh and bruised, resembling in some degree 
the urine of a cat.” ase PD : 

For medical use, the leaves should be gathered about the 
end of June when the plant is in flower ; the small leaflets pick- 
ed off, and the footstalks thrown away. ‘The picked leaflets are 
then to be properly dried (vide Powders, Part III.) ; and as ex- 
posure to the air and light destroys the fine green colour of the 
plant, and injures its active qualities, the dried leaflets must be 
preserved in boxes completely filled, by gently pressing down 
the leaves, then covered with a closely fitted lid, wrapped m 
_ paper and sealed ; or, if powdered, the powder may be pre- 
served good, in closely stopped opaque phials for many years. 

Qualities. —The odour of properly dried hemlock leaves is 
strong, heavy, and narcotic, but not so disagreeable as that: of 
the fresh leaves: the taste is slightly bitter and nauseous. ‘They 
are easily pulverized ; and the powder should retain the beau- 
tiful green colour of the leaves. The acrimony only of the fresh 


rn pg RE REP RR 
1 The Chzrophyllum luléosum, Bulbous-rooted cow parsley has a spotted stem, but 
the joints are swelled, and the seeds rough. 
2 In Ray’s Synopsis, Conium maculatum is named Cicuta ; a name still retained by 
the Dublin College ; and owing to which the water hemlock, Cicuta virosa, has sometimes 
been confounded with it; and improperly used. 
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leaves is lost in.drying; but the narcotic principle remains un- 
injured if. the operation be well performed. The virtues of 
Conium are extracted by alcohol and sulphuric ether. To the 
ether it communicates a very deep green colour; and when the 
tincture is evaporated on the surface of water, a rich dark green 
resin remains, in which the narcotic principle of the plant ap-~ 
pears to reside; it contains the odour and taste in perfection ; 
and half a grain produces headach, and slight vertigo. _ 

Medical properties and uses. = Hemlock is: powerful narco- 
tie, and is used as such internally, and as an external applica- 
tion. Stoerck, whose publications first brought it into general 
hotice, rated, its powers too high, and the multitude of discord- 
ant diseases which he enumerated as yielding to it, led many 
sober men. to doubt its efficacy altogether. Hemlock is, ne- 
vertheless, a useful narcotic; and if it his’ not ‘succeeded: in 
curing cancer in the hands of British practitioners, it has been 
advantageously used as a palliative in both scirrhus and open 
cancer, abating the pain, and allaying the morbid irritability 
of the system. It has.also been found serviceable in chronic 
rheumatism, in scrophulous, syphilitic, and other ill-condition- 
ed ulcers, and glandular tumours: in pertussis, and the pro- 
tracted cough which often remains after pneumonic inflamma- 
tion. An over-dose of it induces sickness, vertigo, delirium, 
dilatation of the pupils, great anxiety, stupor, and convulsions. 
The best antidote is vinegar, after the stomach has been eva- 
cuated, and the cerebral excitement reduced by bleeding and 
purging. 

The } powder of the dried leaves, if well preserved, is the Gest 
form of this remedy.. Hufeland recommends the fresh ex- 
pressed juice from xij. to m 1x for a dose. ‘The dose of the 
powder 1s grs ij, gradually increasing it every day, till a slight 
vertigo forbids its further increase. 

Officinal preparation. Eatractum Conii. L.E. D. 

CONVOLVULUS.. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 844. 

Cl. 5.Ord.1. Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Campanacege Linn. 

Convolvuli Juss. 

G. 323. Corolla bell- shaped, plaited. Stig. two. CrarieaNe Esliod, 
each cell containing two seeds. | 
* Stem twining. — % 
Sp. 4. C. Scammonia. Scammony. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 243. t. 86. 
Sp. 61. C. Jalapa. Jalap. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 246. t. 87. 
1. ConvotvuLtus ScaMMoNIA.* 
Officinal. ScAMMONIA GUMMI RESINA. Lond. Edin. Scamto- 

NIUM ; GUMMI RESINA. Dud. Scammony. 

Syn. Scammonée (F.) Scammouium von Aleppo (G.) Scammonea (1) Escas 
monea (§.) Sukmunya ie! and Aral.) . 
1 a lt Dioscoridis.. | 


*. 
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This plant is a native of Syria and Cochinchina. It grows 
in abundance on the mountains between Aleppo and Latachea, 
and there the greater part of the scammony of commerce is- 
obtained.* The root, which is perennial, is tapering, from 
three to four feet in length, and from three to four inches in 
diameter, covered with a light gray bark, and contains a milky 
juice. It sends up many slender, twining stems, which extend 
from fifteen to twenty feet in length, adorned with arrow-shaped, 
smooth, bright green leaves upon long footstalks. The flowers 
are in pairs upon the pedicels, consisting of a double calyx 
of four emarginated leaflets in each row; and a funnel-shaped, 
pale yellow, plaited corolla. ‘The capsule is three or four 
celled, containing small pyramidal seeds. | 

Scammony is obtained from the root of this plant*; and is 
collected in the beginning of June, in the following manner: 
The ground is cleared away from the root, the top of which is 
then cut off in a sloping direction, about two inches below the 
place whence the stalks spring; and the milky juice which flows 
from it is collected in a shell fixed at the most depending part. 
Hach root yields a few drachms only, which are drained off in 
about twelve hours. ‘ This juice from the several roots is put 
together, often into the leg of an old boot, for want of some 
more proper vessel, where in a little time it grows hard, and 
is the genuine scammony.” The Jews,” Dr. Russell says, 
“‘ buy the scammony while it is soft, and mix it with the ex- 
pressed juice of the stalks and leaves, with wheat-flour, ashes, fine 
sand, or whatever else can answer their purpose.” It is im- 
ported from Aleppo in what are called drums, which weigh 
from 75 to 125 lbs. each; and from Smyrna in cakes like 
wax, packed in chests. The former is light and friable, and 
is considered the best; that from Smyrna is more compact and 
ponderous, less friable, and fuller of impurities. 

Qualities. — Good Scammony is light, friable, and externally 
like a honey-comb. It has a peculiar, rather heavy odour, 
not unlike that of old ewe milk cheese; and a bitterish, slightly 
acrid taste. The colour is blackish or blueish gray, changing 
to ‘dirty white when the surface of the mass is rubbed with the 
wet finger. The fracture is irregular but smooth, faintly 
shining, and the sharp edges of the shivers are of a lighter 
gray colour, and translucent. It is pulverulent; and the 
powder has a light gray colour. Its specific gravity is 1.235. 3 
When it is of a dark colour, heavy and splintery, it should be 
rejected. When triturated with water, nearly one-fourth of it 


a AOL EL LLL LLL LAA LLL ALL 
1 Russell’s Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, ii. 246. 2 No other part of the plant possesses 
any medicinal quality. Russel, 1.c. ¢ 3 Brisson. 
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is dissolved, and the solution appears slightly mucilaginous, _ 
opaque, and of a greenish gray colour. ‘This solution is not 
affected by alcohol, solutions of superacetate and acetate of 
lead, or sulphate of iron, nor precipitated by the acids; but 
with sulphuric acid it gives out the odour of vinegar. Solution 
of ammonia does not alter it, but that of potash occasions a 
yellowish precipitate, which is quickly re-dissolved on the ad- 
dition of an acid. Ether takes up two parts in ten of scam- 
mony, and when evaporated, leaves a brownish semi-transparent 
resin. Alcohol dissolves two-thirds of its weight; but proof 
spirit is its best menstruum, taking up the whole except the 
impurities. Aleppo Scammony contains, according to Bouillon 
La Grange and Vogel, 0.60 of resin, 0.02 of extractive, 0.03 
of gum, and 0.35 of waste. Smyrna scammony. contains 
scarcely one half the quantity of resin; but more gum ard 
extractive. : | 
Medical properties and uses. — Scammony is a drastic ca- 
thartic, operating, in general, quickly and powerfully. The 
ancients were acquainted with its purgative qualities; and also 
employed it as an external application for removing hard tu- 
‘mors, itch, scurf, and fixed pains; but for the latter purposes 
it is now never used. It is a good purgative, in the torpid 
state of the intestines, in leucophlegmatic, hypochondriacal, 
and maniacal subjects; in worm cases, and the slimy state of 
the bowels to which children are subject; and as a hydragogue 
cathartic in dropsy. Scammony has been regarded by some 
as a cathartic of so irritating a nature as to require to be cor- 
rected by exposing it to the fumes of sulphur, defzecating it 
with lemon: juice and other acids, and uniting it with demul- 
cent mucilages: but, except in an inflamed or very irritable 
state of the bowels, it is a safe and efficacious purgative. — It is 
however apt te gripe, on which account it is generally united © 
with an aromatic, or a drop of some essential oil. _. i> 
The dose of scammony is from grs. v. to.grs. xvj, in powder, — 
or as a bolus, or in the form of mixture, triturated with al- 
monds, gum, or extract of liquorice, and water. 
_~ Officinal preparations. Confectio Scammonia. L.D. Pulvis Scam- 
monie comp. L. i. : 
3 2. ConvoLvuLus JALAPA. nese y 
Oficinal, JALAPH RADIX. Lond. CONVOLVULI JALAPH RADIX. — 
Edin. JALAPA; RADIX. Dub. Jalap root. Mis 
Syn. Jalap (F.) Jalappenharz (G.) Scialappa (J.) Jalapa (S.) pO” 
This species of convolvulus is a native of South America, 
taking its name from Xalappa, a city of Mexico.” It grows 


t It was cultivated in England by Mr. Miller in 1668 5 and a few years ago two 
specimens were in vigorous growth in Kew gardens, slips of the original. plant, ins 
troduced there by Mons, Thouin in 1778, 
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in a dry sandy soil, and flowers in August and September. 
_ The root is perennial, of an irregular egg-shape, and a dark 
almost. black colour on the outside, ponderous, large’, and 
when fresh, abounding with a milky juice. It sends up many 
triangular, tuberculated, twining, twisted stems, which ex- 
tend upwards of ten feet, with smooth petiolated leaves, of a 
bright green colour, varying in shape, some being cordate, 
others angular, and a few oblong and pointed.. The flowers 
are on short axillary peduncles that send off two pedicels, each 
bearing a large, bell-shaped, entire, plaited flower, of a reddish 
colour externally, and a dark purple within; with a calyx 
composed of five oval, concave, pale green leaves, somewhat 
indented at their points. The anthers are of a yellow colour, 
large, on slender short filaments; the style is shorter than the 
filaments, and the germen oval. ‘The seeds are bristled. _ 
The root of this plant, which is the jalap of the shops, was 
first brought to Europe about the year 1609 or 1610.7 The 
best comes from Vera Cruz in transverse slices, and also in 
ege-shaped, pointed, entire tubers, covered, with a very thin, 
wrinkled, brown cuticle. That which is sliced is more liable 
to be adulterated, which is said to be sometimes done with 
slices of briony root; but the fraud is easily discovered by the 
spongy texture and whiter colour of the latter. 
Qualities. — Good jalap root has a sweetish heavy. odour 
when broken, and a sweetish slightly pungent taste.. It is 
heavy, compact, and hard, with a shining resinous fracture, 
which shows the internal part of a yellowish gray colour, in- 
terspersed with deep brown concentric circles. It is pulveru- 
fent, affording a powder of a pale brownish yellow colour. 
Both water and alcohol separately extract a part, and when 
mixed the whole of the active constituents of jalap. Ether 
dissolves three parts of ten submitted to its action; and affords, 
when evaporated over water, a transparent insipid resin and 
some extractive. Hence jalap appears to contain resin, starch, 
extractive, and ligneous matter. — . 
Medical properties and uses. — Jalap is a stimulant cathar- 
tic, acting ‘briskly on the bowels; and although occasionally 
griping severely, yet safeand efficacious. It is used in the 
same cases as scammony, whenever it is required effectually 
to evacuate the intestines: and as a hydragogue purgative 
it is supposed to possess singular efficacy. It has been as- 
serted that it proves hurtful in hypochondriasis, bilious ha- 


- 1 A root of jalap, which was carried by Michaux, junior, in 1803, from the bo- 
“tanic garden of Charlestown to Paris, and planted there in the garden of the Museum 

of Natural History, where it now grows, weighed 47 pounds and three quarters. 

Memoires de V Institut, tom. vi. 387. 4 Bauhin. Prodromus, 135. 
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bits, and fevers, except of the intermittent kind; but» Doce- 
tor Hamilton used it in all these instances, in typhus, and 
the exanthemata with the best effects.*» The watery extract 
purges. moderately without griping, and is therefore well 
adapted for children; but the alcoholic scarcely at all purges, 
although it occasions the most violent*tormina and gripings. 
It is frequently triturated with hard sugar, which renders its 
powder finer, and increases its activity; and with other cathar- 
tics, by which the action of both is reciprocally improved. In 
dropsical affections, the supertartrate of potash is a useful addi- 
tion; and:in the cachexia and worms, calomel, the operation 
of which it greatly quickens. 
The dose is from grs. x. to 3{s in powder, pills, or bolus; 
with a drop or two of essential oil to prevent griping. 
Officinal preparations. Pulv. Jalape comp. E. Extractium Jala- 
pe. L. E. D. Tinctura Jalape. L. &. dD. 
_ CONTRAJERVAL RADIX... Vide Dorstenia Contrajerva. 
‘COPAIFERA. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 630. | 
Cl. 10. Ord. 1. _Decandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Dumose Linn. 
 Leguminosee Juss. ‘ 
G. 880. Calyx none. Petalsfour. Legume ovate. Seed one, with 
~ an ovate arillus. 
Species 1. C. officinalis. Copaiva tree. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 609. t. 216. 
Officinal. Coraiva. Lond. CopairERm OFFICINALIS RESINA. 
Edin. Batsamum Copais®. Dub. Copaiba Balsam. 
. _ Syn, Beaume de Copahu, (Ff) Kopaiva balsam,.(G.) Balsamo. del Coppaiba, (J.) 
Copayva, (S.) : nal 
The copaiva tree is a native of South America and the Spa- 
nish West India Islands. It grows in great plenty in the woods 
of Tolu, near Carthagena, and in those of Quito and Brasil, 
It is a lofty handsome tree, branching at the top, with a brown- 
ish ash-coloured bark. The leaves are large and pinnate, con- 
sisting of four pair of oyate-pointed, alternate, ferruginous leaf- 
lets with a terminal one, two or three inches long, entire, shin- 
ing, veined, narrower on one side than on the other, and placed 
on short petioles. The flowers are in terminal racemes, 
which are stiff, spreading, the length of the pinne, and loosely 
_ divided into eight alternate common peduncles, with the flow- 
ers, which are white, sitting closely on them. ‘The petals are 
_ oblong, acute, concave, spreading: the filaments slender, in- 
_ curved, bearing oblong incumbent anthers; and the germen 
roundish, compressed, and on a short pedicel. The fruit is an 
oval, two-valved pod, containing a single egg-shaped seed en- — 
veloped with a berried arillus. alli ‘ 
The copaiba balsam of the shops is procured by wounding 


Observations, &c. on Purgative Medicines, 8vo, passim. 
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or boring these trees to the pith, near the base of the trunk, 
when it flows abundantly’, inthe form of a clear colourless liquid, 
which is thickened, and acquires a yellowish colour by age. 
The operation is performed two or three times in the same 
year ; and from the older trees the best balsam.is obtained. It 
is brought to this country from the Brazils in small casks, each 
of which ‘contains from one cwt. to one cwt. and a half of the 
balsam. 

Qualities. — Genuine good copaiba balsam has a peculiar but 
agreeable odour, and a bitterish hot nauseous taste. It is clear 
and transparent, its consistence is that of oil, the colour a pale 
golden yellow, and its specific gravity 0.950 ;- but when it is 
exposed with an extended surface to the action of the air, it 
gradually thickens, until at length it becomes solid, dry, and 
brittle like resin. It is insoluble in water, but is completely so- 
luble in alcohol and ether. Sulphuric acid converts it into a 
brown bituminous-like mixture, which gives out a strong odour 
of sulphur. Nitric acid in the ordinary heat of the air par- 
tially dissolves it, and renders it brown;*but at an increased 
temperature the action is violent, the acid is decomposed, and 
nitrous fumes are copiously emitted. ‘The muriatic and acetic 
acids scarcely affect it. The pure alkalies form with it white 
Saponaceous compounds, which are soluble in water, forming 
opaque milky mixtures, It is soluble also in the expressed oils. 
In destructive distillation it yields some empyreumatic brown- 
ish red oil, an acidulous water, carbonic acid gas, and olefiant 
gas, but does not yield benzoic acid. Hence it approaches- 
nearer in its nature to turpentine than to the balsams. 

_ Medical properties and uses. — Copaiba balsam is stimulant, 
diuretic, and gently purgative. It has been recommended in 
pulmonary complaints; but where the excitement is morbidly 
increased, or there is any degree of the inflammatory diathesis 
present, the heating ‘and irritating quality of copaiba renders it 
injurious. From its power of stimulating the urethra it is more 
successfully used in gleets. It is equally efficacious in fluor 
albus, and in that state of the uterus sometimes occurring on 
the final cessation of the menstrual discharge, which is accom- 
~ panied with a sanious discharge, great bearing down, and many 
of the symptoms of incipient cancer. It certainly affords con- 
siderable relief in hemorrhoidal affections ; perhaps from its 
exciting the steady peristaltic motion of the intestines, at the 


_ 1 « Tanta quantitate distillat, ut spatio trium horarum ad Ib. xij effundat.’’ Piso. 
at. Hist. 56. . 

_ * The adulterated balsam, which Lewis mentions, as being thick, white, and opaque, 
With a quantity of turbid watery liquor at the bottom, is not now to be found. = 
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same time that the determination of the blood to the hemor- 
rhoidal vessels is lessened, by the stimulant effect of the remedy 
on the kidneys. In too large doses it excites inflammation of 
the kidneys; and “its use should always be avoided when ulcer- 
ation of these organs is suspected. 

The dose of copaiba is from mx to M xxX twice or uticd a 
day, either dropped on sugar, or mixed with soft or distilled 
water, by means of mucilage or the yolk of egg. 
~ CORIANDRUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1448. 

Cl.5. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. Umbellate. 

G. 552. Corolla radiate. Petals inflex-emarginate.Involucre universal 
one-leafed. The partial ones halved. 

Species 1. C.sativum.* Common Coriander. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 

137. ¢.53. Smith Flor. Brit. 320. Eng. Bot. 67. 

Offcinal. CoRIANDRI sEMINA. Lond. CORIANDRI SATIVI 

SEMINA. Edin. CorIANDRUM. Dud. Coriander Seed. — | 


+ 


Syn. Coriandre (F.) Koriander saamen (G.)Coriandro, (J.) Semilla de Culantro, (S.) 


D’hanya, (H.) D’amyaca, (San.) 

This plant is an annual, a native of Tealy; but.is now found 
wild in some parts of this country*, owing to the abundant cul- 
tivation of it for medicinal purposes. It flowers in June, and 

‘ripens its seedin August. ‘The stem is erect, about two feet in 
height, branching, divaricated, round, smooth, and obscurely 
striated. ‘The-leaves are compound; the lower ones pinnated, 
with gashed, wedge-shaped, somewhat roundish leaflets, and 
the upper thrice-ternate, with linear-pointed segments. Both 
the umbels and umbellules are many-rayed; with an involucre 
of one linear leaf, and involucels of three lanceolate narrow 
leaves all.on one side. The flowers are of a white or reddish, 
colour,» The calyx consists of five leaves: the petals are. five. 
‘also, oblong, and inflected at the tips, but. those of the flowers 
of the cir cumference have the outermost petals larger, and not. 
inflected. The fruit is globular, obscurely ribbed, and divisi- 
ble into two concave hemispherical seeds; and this form of 
the fruit distinguishes Coriander from all the other species 
of Umbellate. The whole plant, when green, has an abo- 
minably foetid» odour if bruised; which extends even to the 
fruit.3.-. »; 


- Qualities. — 'The dried seeds have a grateful aromatic odour, 
anda moderately warm, pungent taste; qualities which depend - 


on an essential oil, that can be obtained separate by the distil- 
lation. of the seeds with water. Their active principles are com- 
pletely extracted by alcohol; but only partially by water. 


1 Kogiavyev, Dioseoridis. 2 About Ipswich, and some parts of Essex. Smithy 
3 Hence Alston imagined that the name of the plant comes from mre a bug. a 
Med, iis 3490 ‘at pe. 
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Medical properties and uses. — 'These seeds are carminative 
and stomachic. They are sometimes used in flatulencies; but 
principally to cover the unpleasant taste, and correct the grip- 
ing quality of some cathartics. The dose is 9j to 3j, bruised. 

CROCUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 194. 

Cl. 3. Ord. 1. Triandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Ensate Lin. Irides 

Juss. 

G. 92. Corolla six-parted, equal. Stigma convoluted. 
Species 1. C. sativus! Common Saffron. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 763. 

t. 259. Smith Flora Brit.i.39. Eng. Bot. t. 343. . 
Officinal. Croct Stigmata. Lond. CRroct sATIVI STIGMATA. 


Edin. Crocus. Dub. ‘The Stigmas of the Saffron. 
Syn. Saffran (F.) Safran (G.) Zafferano (I.) Azafran (S.) 


Common saffron is a perennial, bulbous plant, found wild: in 
some parts of this country, which affords reason for supposing 
it to be indigenous ; but it is probable, that it was originally 
brought from Asia. It is cultivated for medicinal use, in great 
abundance,in Cambgidgeshire and Essex. Formerly,it was chiefly 
grown at Saffron Waldon, but it is now confined to Stapleford. 
It flowers in September. The bulb is solid, and depressed. 
The flower, which appears before the leaves, is sessile on the 

-bulb, of a violet or lilac colour, and raised on a long, slender 
white tube. The leaves are linear, a little revolute, of a deep 
rich green colour, with a white nerve in thecentre; and in- 
closed with the tube of the flower in a membranous sheath, 
The corolla is parted into ‘six nearly elliptical segments: the 
stamens are shorter than the corolla, and erect: and the style, 
which is the length of the corolla, hangs out at one side between 
the segments. The stigma is deeply three-parted, of a deep 
orange colour, and odorous ; with the segments finest involute 
at the margin; and crenate at the apex. e 

For the preparation of the saffron, the flowers are gathered 
early in the morning, just as they areabout to‘blow. ‘They are 
then spread upon a table, and the stigmas, with a proportion 
of the style, carefully picked out of the flower, which is thrown 
away as useless. ‘The stigmas are then dried upon a portable 
kiln, of a peculiar construction, over which a hair cloth is 
stretched, and over it several sheets of white paper are laid ; 
upon which the wet saffron is spread between two and three 
inches thick. It is now covered with other sheets of paper ; 
and over them is laid a coarse blanket five or six times doubled, 
which is pressed down with a board, and a large weight, after 
the fire is lighted. ‘The first heat is strong, to make the saf- 
.fron sweat ; and after an hour, when it is found formed into g 


1 Keoxes, Dioscoridis, Its English name is sri from the Arabie, Sapharan. 
Celsus, See Alsion’s Lectures, ii, 119. 
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cake, it is turned, and the same degree of heat continued for — 


another hour, The fire is then reduced to a moderate heat, 
whichis‘kept up for twenty-four hours, during which time the 
cake is turned every half-hour so as to dry it thoroughly. . It 
is then fit for the market. if 


‘In the shops is found saffron from: Sicily, France; and Senin, 


besides the English. ‘The Spanish is generally spoiled with 
oil, in which it is dipped with the intention of preserving it; the 
Sicilian and French are better; but the English, as being 
fresher, more genuine, and better cured, is always preferred. 
It is sometimes adulterated with fibres of smoked beef, the pe- 
tals of the safflower (Carthamus tinctorius), and of officinal 
marigold (Calendula officinalis): or saffron, from which. tinc- 
ture or infusion has been drawn, is mixed with a little good 
saffron, and again pressed into a cake. ‘These frauds are de- 
tected by infusing’the suspected saffron in hot water ; when the 
expanded stigmas will be easily sli eas from. the petals 
of the other flowers; and the deficiency of colour and odour, 
or an unpleasant. odour arising when the saffron is thrown upon 
red-hot coals, will indicate the presence of the other fraudulent 
ingredients. It should be chosen fresh, in close, tough, com- 
pact cakes, moderately moist; and possessing, in an obvious 
degree, all the undermentioned sensible qualities : the not stain- 
ing the fingers, the making them oily: a musty flavour, and a 
whitish yellow, or blackish colour, indicate that it is bad, or 
tooralds ii tide 

Qualities. —Good saffron has a sweetish, penetrating, diffu- 
sive odour; a warm, pungent, bitterish taste; and a rich deep 
orange red colour. It yields its colour, and active ingredients 
to water, alcohol, proof spirit, wine, vinegar; and in a smaller 
degree to ether. By distillation with water it affords a small 
quantity of a heavy, golden yellow-coloured éssential oil.. The 
watery infusion which has the deep orange colour of the saf- 
fron, is rendered of a very deep purple by strong ‘sulphuric 
acid, the mixture emitting the smell of vinegar, and yielding a 
copious black precipitate when diluted with water : the oxymu- 
_ Yiatic acid produces a copious yellow precipitate, the liquid re- 
taining only a pale lemon colour. Hence saffron seems to con- 
tain chiefly extractive, which, according to Hermbstadt, is 


nearly pure', and in the proportion of ten parts in sixteen of | 


the: vegetable ;»the remainder being chiefly ligneous fibre. I 


I This extractive, when pure, is named polychroite, by Bouillon, Lagrange, and Vogel, . 
on account of the different colours it is capable of assuming. Chlorine and light de- 
stroy its colour in the watery infusion ; sulphuric acid changes it to indigo, which gra- 
dually becomes lilac; and nitric acid gives it a green hue. Vide Ann. de Chim. Ixxx. 
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have found that it contains resin also; for sulphuric ether di- 
gested on saffron is coloured, and’ when evaporated on the sur- 
face of water, a: pellicle of resin is left, whilst the coloured ex- | 
tractive, which is taken up with the resin, isidlissolved we and 
colours, the water.* 

Medical properties and uses. —Saftron is aged as a sti- 
mulant and antispasmodic; but’ from the experiments of Dr. 
Alexander’, its powers appear to be inconsiderable. It was 
known to the ancients, who considered it asa remedy of great 
activity ; in moderate doses exhilarating the spirits, easing pain, 
and producing sleep ; but occasioning headachs, coma, deli- 
rium, convulsive laughter, and even fatal effects, when given in 
large doses. In modern practice, however, it is scarcely ever 
given except as a cordial adjunct to more active remedies. The 
dose in substance is from grs. x. to 3{s; but it has been given 
in much larger doses without any sensible effect being pro- 
duced. 3 

ETE preparations. Syrupus Croci. L. Tinctura Croct sa- 
tivi. Ee 

CROTON. . Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 531. 

Cl. 21. Ord. 8. Moncecia Monadelphia. Nat. Ord. Tricocce Linn. 

Euphorbiz Juss. 

G. 1718. Male. Calyx cylindrical, five-toothed. Corolla five-pe- 

talled. Stamens 10—15. 

“Female. Calyx many-leaved. Corolla none. Styles three 

bifid. Capswye three-celled. Seed one. 
Species 43. C. Eluieria3 Eleutheria. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 633. t.223. 
Oficinal. CASCARILLE corTEX.* Lond. Dub. Croton ELEUTHE- 

RIE CORTEX. Edin. Cascarilla Bark. 

This tree is a: native of the Bahama Islands, and has been 
also found in Jamaica by Dr. Wright. It is asmall tree, seldom 
exceeding twenty feetin height, and branching ¢ thickly towards. — 
the top. The more tender branches, when broken, ooze‘out a. 
thick balsamic: liquor. The leaves arevalternate on short pe-— 
tioles, ovate or cordate, lanceolate, and elongated towards the 
apex which is blunt; entire, and on the upper surface of a bright 

reen colour. The flowers are in axillary and terminal racemes.’ 

e petals are whitish, oblong, obtuse, and spreading... ‘The 
‘inks flower has ten subulate filaments, supporting erect. com~ 


I Chemists assert, that extractive is insoluble in ether; but F find that lia} resin 
also is present in any vegetable matter, ether is capable of taking up some extractive 
combined with the resin which it dissolves ; and when the ethereal tincture is evaporated’ 
on the surface of water, these principles are separated, the resin remaining in the form 
of a pellicle on its surface, whilst the extractive is dissolved, colours the water, and forms, 
with the solution of muriate of tin, a brown flaky precipitate. Hence ether is a good test 

of these vegetable principles. 

_—-® «~Eaperimental Essays, p. 88. 3 Itis the Clutia Eluteria of Linnzeus. 

4 The London College erroneously refers this bark to the Cascariila of Linnaeus, the 
bark of which, however, has none of the sensible qui Casearilla. 
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pressed anthers : the female produces a roundish germen crown- 
ed with three bifid spreading styles, with obtuse stigmas. The 
capsule is superior, trilocular, containing a solitary shining seed. 

Cascarilla bark is imported chiefly from Eleutheria, one of 
the Bahama Islands, packed in chests and bales. It consists 
of pieces about six or eight inches long, scarcely one-tenth of 
an inch thick, quilled, and covered with a thin whitish epi- 
dermis. : 

Qualities. —Cascarilla bark has a pleasant spicy odour, and. 
a bitter, warm, aromatic taste. The colour of the inside of 
the pieces is a reddish cinnamon hue, and their fracture close 
arid short, of a dark reddish brown or purple colour. It is 
very inflammable, and is easily distinguished from all other 
barks by emitting, when burnt and extinguished, a fragrant 
smell resembling that of musk, but more agreeable. — Its ac- 
tive constituents are partially extracted by alcohol and water, 
and completely by proof spirit. Ether takes up one and a half 
in ten parts; and, when evaporated on the surface of water, 
leaves a thick pellicle of bitter resin ; and dissolved in the water, 
a small portion of almost colourless pungent extractive. Ac- 
cording to Tromsdorff, who analysed it, 4696 parts yielded the 
following products :— Mucilage and bitter principle 864, resin 
688, volatile oil 72, water 48, and woody fibre 3024 parts. * 
The ethereal tincture shows extractive also to be present, of a 
greenish yellow colour, very fragrant and pungent. 

Medical properties and uses.— This bark is a valuable car- 
minative and tonic. It was introduced into practice as such in 
1690 by professor Stisser ; and was afterwards much used. in 
Germany, particularly by the Stahleans, as a substitute for cin- 
chona bark ; in the cure of intermittent and remittent fevers : 
but although they over-rated its virtues, yet, it is an excellent 
adjunct to the bark in these diseases; rendering it, by its aro- 
matic qualities, more agreeable’ to the stomach, and increasing 
its powers. It is successfully employed in dyspepsia, asthma, 
and flatulent colic; the latter stage of dysentery, and diarrhoea, 
particularly when occurring after measles; and in the gan- 
grenous thrush peculiar to children. The dose of the pow- 
ai bark is from grs. xij to 3fs, three or four times a 

ay. . 

Officinal preparations. Infusum Cascarille. L. Tinctura Casca- 
ville. L.D. Extractum Cascarille. D. stabs ad . 

CUCUMIS. Spec. ‘Plant. Willd. iv. 611. } 

Cl. 21. Ord. 8. Monecia Monodelphia. Nat. ord. Cucurbitaceze. 
G.1741. Male. Calyx 5-toothed. Corolla 5-parted. Filaments 3. 


1 Annales de Chimie, xxii. 219. and Thomson’s Chemistrys 4th ed. v. 220. 
__ * Underwood, Diseases of Children, 4th ed. i, 79. 
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‘Female. Calyx 5-toothed. Corolla 5-parted. Pistil three- 
eleft. Seeds of the gourd argute. beg 
Sp. 1. C. Colocynthis.* Bitter Cucumber. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 189. 
ed be ; 7 


Oficinal. CoLocyntTHIpis puLPA. Lond. CucumEris CoLocyn- 
THIDIS PULPA. Edin. COLOCYNTHIS; FRUCTUS MEDULLA. Dub. 
The Pulp of Coloquintida, or Bitter Cucumber. Pe 
Syn. Coloquinte (F.) Koloquinthen (G.) Coloquintida (J.) Pepinero Coloquintida 

(S.) Hunzil (4rab.) Indraéini (H.) Indravéruni (San.) 

This plant is an annual, a native of Turkey, flowering from 
May till August, and much resembling the cucumber in its 
herbage. The root is branching, and strikes deep into the 
ground. The stems are: trailing, beset with rough hairs; the 
leaves on long petioles, of a triangular form, variously sinuated, 
obtuse, of a fine green colour on the upper surface, and whitish 
and rough beneath. The flowers are solitary, axillary, and of 
a yellow colour. The calyx of the male flowers is bell-shaped : 
the corolla the same shape with the limb, divided into five 
pointed segments: and the anthers, which stand on three short 
filaments, are long, erect, and adhere together on the outer side. 
The female flower is like the male, but the filaments have no 
anthers. The fruit is a round berry or pepo, the size of a 
small orange, yellow, and smooth on the outside when ripe; 
trilocular, each cell containing many ovate compressed whitish 
seeds, enveloped by a white spongy pulp. | 

When the fruit is ripe and yellow, it-is peeled and dried in 
a stove; and in this state it is brought to this country. When 
it is larger than a St. Michael’s orange, and has black, acute 
pointed seeds, it is not good. AY egal 

Qualities.—Dried coloquintida is inodorous ; but has an ex- 
tremely bitter nauseous taste, the pulp feeling mucilaginous 
when chewed. Independent of the seeds, it is altogether com- 
posed of a very light, easily torn, white, cellular matter. Ether, 
alcohol, and water extract its virtues. The infusion in boilin 
water has a golden yellow colour, gelatinises as it cools, an 
resembles, except in colour and taste, mucilage of quince seed. 
This mucilage is soluble in cold water. Alcohol and all the 
acids coagulate the solution, which is precipitated by solutions 
of acetate and superacetate of lead and nitrate of silver. Sul- 
phate of iron strikes with it a deep olive colour. Its colour is 
rendered also greenish by solution of potash, which precipitates 
it; but the mucilage is dissolved by solution of ammonia, 
Ether digested on the. pulp deposits, when evaporated on the 
surface of water, a white opaque bitter resin, and some extrac- 
tive; from. which the. water acquires the bitter taste of the 
fruit, and precipitates solutions of potash, nitrate of silver, and 


1 Koavaurlis, Dioscoridis. 
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acetate of lead. From these experiments colocynth pulp ap- 
pears to consist chiefly of mucus, resin, the bitter principle, and 
some gallic acid. | yh? 04m 
_ Medical properties and uses.—The pulp of this fruit is a very 
~ powertul drastic cathartic. It was employed by the ancients 
in dropsical, lethargic, and melancholic affections; but always _ 
with caution, on account of its violent effects. ._ When given 
alone, even in moderate doses, it purges vehemently, producing 
violent gripings, bloody dejections, and not unfrequently con- 
vulsions and inflammation of the bowels. The watery decoc- 
tion, or the infusion, is much less yiolent in its operation, and 
has been recommended in worm cases. It is scarcely ever given 
alone in any form, but is generally united with other purgatives 
to quicken their operation. The dose is from grs. iv. to grs. x. 
triturated with almonds, or gum, or some fariaceous matter. 

Officinal preparations. £xtractum Colocynthidis. L. Extractum 
Colocynthidis compositum. L.D. Pilule Aloes cum Colocynthide. D. 

CUMINUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1440. — 

Cl. 5. Ord.2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Umbellate. 

G. 547. Fruit ovate, striated. Partial umbels 4. Invelucre 4-cleft: 
Sp.1. C. Cyminum.* Cumin. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 143. t. 56. 
Oficinal. CuMINI SEMINA. Lond. Cumin Seed. 

Syn. Cumin (F.) Ramischer Kumel (G.) Semenza di Comino (J.) Semilla de Co- 
mino (S.) Kimoon (Aral.) Tira (H.) liraca (San.) 

This plant is an annual, a native of Egypt, but cultivated in 
great abundance in Sicily and Malta: whence the seeds are 
brought to this country. It flowers in June. It rises eight or 
ten inches in height, on a slender, round, often procumbent 
branching stem. The leaves are of a deep green colour, nar-_ 
row, linear, and pointed: the flowers purple, in numerous 
four-rayed umbels; with umbellets having seldom more than 
four flowers. . Both the involucres and involucels consist of 
three or four subulate unequal leaflets.) The corolla is com- 
posed of five unequal petals, inflected, and notched at the apex: 
the filaments support simple anthers; and the germen is in- 
ferior, large, ovate, with two minute styles terminated by sim- - 
ple stigmas.. The fruit consists of two oblong striated seeds 
united by their flat sides; of a pale brown colour, bristly on | 
their convex surface. 

Qualities. — Cumin.seeds have a strong peculiar heavy odour, 
and a warm bitterish disagreeable taste. . Water extracts little 
more than their odour; but alcohol takes up both odour and. 
taste, and yields, when evaporated, an extract containing the _ 
sensible qualities of the seeds. In distillation with water, a _ 
large proportion of yellow pungent volatile oil comes over, 
which has the strong ungrateful odour of the seeds. 


' I Kuzewvoy, Dioscoridis. 
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Medical properties and uses. — Cumin seeds are carminative 
and stomachic: but they are chiefly employed as an external 
stimulant in discussing indolent tumours. | ce 

Officinal preparation. Emplastrum Cumini. L. 

CUPRUM. - Edin. Dub. Copper. es 
Syn. Cuivre (F.) Kupfer (G.) Rame (J.) Cobre (S.) Nehass (Arab.) Tamba (H.) ~~ 

Tamra (San.) me 

Copper is a metal of a yellowish or brownish red colour, 
found very abundantly in many countries in both hemispheres 
of the globe. It is procured — 

A. In its metallic state: | . 
i. Crystallized. Sp. 1. Native copper. 

ii. Sulphuretted. 2. Vitreous copper. 

a. and combined withiron. 3. Purple copper. 
4, Gray copper. 
5. Copper pyrites. 
6. Black copper. 


6 —— with iron 
and arsenic. 7. White copper. 
B. United with oxygen: 
iii, Oxidized.” 8. Ruby copper. 


: 9. Tile-red copper. 

c. and combined with car- . 

bonic acid. 10. Azure copper, or Mountain 
blue. ; 

11. Malachite. 

12. Emerald copper. 

_—_—— with ar- . ; 

' senic acid. 13. Octohedralarseniate of copper. 

14. Hexahedral arsentate of cop- 

er. . 

15. pide arseniate of copper. 

16. Trihedral arseniate of copper. 

17. Martial arseniate of copper. 


easly tli phos- 


phoric acid. _ 18. Phosphate of copper. 
of —————- with mu- : | 
riatic acid. - 19. Sandy copper.* 


The sulphurets.are the most abundant ores, and those from 
which copper is usually extracted. In Britain these are ob- 
tained. chiefly in Cornwall.* The ore is first roasted to vola- 
tilize the sulphur, which is collected in chambers connected 
by flues with the kilns. It is then smelted, in contact with 
the fuel, in a large reverberatory furnace, to separate the iron; 
which being less fusible than the copper remains in the scoria, 
while the melted copper is drawn off through a plughole into 

earthen moulds. The copper, however, in this state is still 


I Vide 4ikin’s Chemical Dictionary, art. Copper. 
2 The Parys mine in the isle of Anglesea is now nearly exhausted, 
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very impure; atid. therefore it is remelted and» granulated ; 
and lastly refined, ‘by being again melted with the addition of 
a little charcoal, which:brings itto.a state fit to bear the ham- 
mer, and to answer the various purposes of art. 
Pure copper has a yellowish red colour; is sonorous, duc- 


‘8 tile, malleable, tenacious; has a styptic disagreeable taste, 


and.emits an unpleasant odour when rubbed. ‘The specific 
gravity, when it is pure, and has been only fused, is 8.895. It has 

a granulated texture, and breaks with a hackly fracture; melts 
at a temperature equal to 27° of Wedgewood; is volatilized 
by a greater heat; and is oxidized, when heated in contact — 
with atmospherical air, even at a temperature below that of ~ 
ignition. When exposed to humidity and to air at the same 
time, it is tarnished, and a green crust is formed on its surface, 
which is a carbonate of copper. 

Although copper in its metallic state was used as a remedy 

by the ancients, yet it is completely discarded from modern 
practice: and, notwithstanding so much has been said of its — 
deleterious effects, there is every reason for believing that clean 
copper, when taken into the stomach, exerts no action what- 
ever on the system. ‘Two cases, of halfpence being swallowed 
by-children, have come under my obseryation, in one of which 
the copper coin remained six months in the intestines, and in 
the other two months. Both were evacuated without having in 
the smallest degree injured the health, although the impressions 
were nearly effaced, and the metal much corroded. But poi- 
soning from the use of copper utensils in cookery, arises either 
from -the formation of the green carbonate, mentioned above, 
owing to the vessels not being well cleaned, and the food being 
allowed to stand for some time in the pan exposed to the air, 
after it is taken from the fire; or from the formation of ver- 
degris, when vinegar used in making pickles,.and other acid 
liquors, .intended: for internal use, are:boiled in brass or cop- 
per vessels. The salts of copper thus formed-are poisons, ex- 
citing inflammation of the stomach; and many fatal accidents 
have arisen from the practices which produce them, and from 
the equally dangerous mode of giving a fine green colour to 
vegetables by boiling halfpence with them; on which account 
copper ntensils should be altogether banished from the kitchen, — 
and also from the laboratory, where they are sometimes em- 
ployed in making decoctions. ‘The salts of copper may be 
detected in any suspected liquor, by placing in it a’ piece of 
clean polished iron, on which the copper is precipitated ina 
metallic state, or by dropping into it'a solution of ammonia, 
which produces a beautiful blue colour, if any salt of copper — 
be present. In cases of poisoning by any of the salts:of cop- 
" per, sugar is the best antidote. j 
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» The oxides of copper:unite with acids, and form salts, which 
act very powerfully on. the animal system; but of these the 
subacetate and the sulphate only are admitted into the list of 
materia medica. 

1..Supacerate,or Copper. 
Oficinal, _ZERuco. Lond. Dub. Supacetas Cupni. Edin. Verde- 
ris, or Subacetate of Copper. 


Si yn. Vert de gris (F.) Granspan (G.) Verdegrise d. ) Cardenillo (S.) Zunjar (Arab.) 
* Pitrai (H.) Pitalata (San.) 


- his salt is principally manufactured in’ the south of France, 
at Montpellier, and Grenoble.* Inthe former place, the marc 
of the grape, that is, the cake which remains in the wine-press 
after the juice is expressed, composed of the husks and stalks, 
is moistened with water, or with wine if poor; and disposed so 
as to’ excite in it the acetous fermentation. When this takes 
place it is spread in jars between well-hammered plates of 
copper, heated ‘over’a pan of burning charcoal; a layer of fer- 
mented marc being placed between each plate of copper. ‘The 
jars, each of which contains about’40 lbs. of copper, besides 
mare, are then loosely stopped with straw, and left at rest for 
ten, ‘fifteen, or twenty days, at the end of which time the marc 
begins to whiten; and the copper is found to be covered with 
a# green crust, interspersed with distinct silky green crystals. 
The plates are then moistened with water, and set up in racks, 
face to “face, ‘in’ a cellar: this is repeated once in seven days 
for six or eight times, until a thick coat of verdegri is is formed, 
which is scraped off; and the copper plates again subjected to 
the same process till they are completely corroded. When the 
plates are first used the verdegris is apt to be black, unless 
their surfaces be previously rubbed with a solution of verdegris, 
which i is ‘suffered to dry before they are used. 

‘Verdegris'in this rough state issold by the makers, who are 
generally women belonging to the wine-farms about Montpel- 
lier, to commissioners, by whom it is further prepared. After 
being well beaten in wooden mortars, it is pressed down in bags © 
‘of white leather, a'footin depth and ten inches wide, i in which 
it'is dried in the sun; and thus a loaf of verdegris is fornaed, 

which cannot be pierced with a knife. 
In this process the ‘copper is oxidized, andthe oxide com- 
bined with a smiall portion of acetic acid, forming a subacetate, 
which is mixed with vegetable extractive matter: “and the stalks 
and husks of grapes. \ ‘Che Grenoble verdegris is a purer suba- 
eetate, being prepared by simply disposing plates of copper in 
‘a proper situation, and repeatedly moistenin ng ‘them with di- 
‘stilled vinegar till wig were is oxidized 98 gp te into 5 yer- 
pene he ra M8 POE A paid Te PE Tue b eae be 
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The subacetate of copper is imported into this country in 
the leather sacks, or bags, in which it is dried, each containing 
from fourteen to thirty pounds weight. But it is, also, now: 
prepared in Great Britain. | 

Qualities. — Good subacetate of copper is inodorous, It 
seems at first nearly insipid, although exceedingly styptic; but 
leaves a strong metallic taste in the mouth. ‘The mass is dry, 
not deliquescent, of a hard, pulverulent, foliaceous texture, and 
a beautiful blueish green colour. Distilled water at 60° dis- 
solves 0°56 parts, while 0:44 remain in the state of a fine green 
powder, long suspended in the solution: that part which is 
dissolved is a superacetate of copper, the filtered solution red- 
dening litmus paper; whilst the insoluble powder is a subace- 
tate mixed with the impurities. When boiling water is used, 
the insoluble part is of abrown colour. Sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas decomposes the solution, precipitating a black sulphuret of 
copper. A small cylinder of phosphorus put into the solution 
is rapidly covered with a coat of metallic copper. According 
to Proust, verdegris consists of 43 parts of acetate of copper, 
27 black oxide of copper, and 30 of water in intimate combi- 
nation. 

Besides the stalks and husks of grapes, verdegris is often 
adulterated with sand, and other earths. These are discovered 
by dissolving it in diluted sulphuric acid, which takes up the 
whole of the subacetate, and leaves the impurities. Or by boil- 
ing it in 12 or 13 times its weight of distilled vinegar, allowing 
the undissolved part to settle, and ascertaining its amount. The 
addition of muriate of barytes will detect any admixture of the 
sulphate or the tartrate. , | 

Medical properties and uses. — Verdegris is tonic, and eme- 
tic. It has been used ‘in epilepsy; and extolled as an emetic, 
in cases which require that the stomach should be quickly eva- ° 
cuated, without weakening it, as in incipient phthisis: but its 
internal exhibition is always dangerous, and'to be avoided. It 
is, however, a useful detergent and escharotic application to 
foul ulcers, the callous edges of sores, and to consume fungus ; 
but is seldom used, although milder than the sulphate. It is 
also used as a collyrium in chronic ophthalmia. 

The dose of verdegris to produce its tonic effect is under 
, grdls.; and to.operate as an emetic, from gr.j. to gr.ij. In 
~ overdoses.it quickly proves fatal, acting both locally, and on the 
nervous system; and, on dissection, the coats of the stomach 
appear much thickened, and of a green colour... We formerly | 
suggested the idea that fine filings of iron might precipitate the 
copper in its metallic state, and operate as an antidote: but 
this is now rendered unnecessary, as the experiments of Duval 

9 | : 
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and others have proved that sugar is the antidote of cuprous 


poisons." 
Off. preparation. Zrugo preparata. D. Ung. Subacetatis Cupri. E. 
2. SULPHATE OF COPPER. 
Oficinal. Curri Sutpuas. Lond. Edin. Dub. Sulphate of Copper. 
Syn. Sulphate de cuivre, (F.) Schwefelsaures Kupfer, (G.) Vitriuolo ln, ) Capa- 
rosa (S.) Zungbar (Arab.) Tuteya, (H.) Tutt’ha (San.) 

A considerable part of this salt,’ which is the blue ‘ite of 
commerce, is obtained by evaporation from the water of some 
copper mines. Its origin is derived from the natural sulphu- 
rets of copper, which suffering a chemical change from expo- 
sure to a moist atmosphere, are converted into “the sulphate, 
and washed down by the rain and other water of the *mines. 
It is also obtained by roasting copper pyrites, and exposing 
them to the action of air and moisture ; in which case, as well as 
in the former, the compound. is oxidized by attracting the oxy- 
gen of the surrounding atmosphere, at the same time that it 
changes the sulphur into sulphuric acid; so that by the gradual 
- combination of these the sulphate is pr oduced, and is then ex- 
tracted by solution, and crystallized. 

Qualities. — Sulphate of copper is inodorous, and has avery 
harsh, acrid, styptic taste. It isin semitransparent crystals, which 
undergo a slight degree of efflorescence when exposed to the 
air: their form is that ofa rhomboidal prism ; and their colour 
a deep rich blue. _ Its specific gravity is 2°1943 : and, accord- 
ing to Chenevix, it consists of 42°6 parts of hydrate? of ADRS 
33-0 of acid, and 25-4 of water of crystallization. 

Sulphate. ‘of copper is soluble i in four parts of water at 60°, 
and less than two at 212°. The solution reddens litmus paper, 
_ showing an excess of acid. It is decomposed by the alkalies 
and alkaline carbonates, the sub-borate of soda, the acetate and 
superacetate of lead, and acetate of iron: and is precipitated 
by all the astringent vegetable infusions and tinctures, which 
are therefore incompatible in prescriptions with this salt. 

Medical properties and uses. — Sulphate of copper is emetic, 
astringent, and tonic, when taken internally, With a view to 
its emetic effect it has been given in the early stage of phthi- 
sis, and where laudanum has ‘been taken as a poisons ; and, as 
an astringent and tonic, in alvine hemorrhagies, intermittent 
fever, epilepsy, and some other spasmodic affections: but as 
the list of materia medica contains equally powerful fu less 


I Wide Traité des Poisons, &c. par. P.M. Orfila, tome. i. p. 289. 
_ » From. this water at the Parys mine, a large supply of copper is obtained, by decom- 
posing the sulphate, by throwing into the water old iron hoops. 

3 The hydrate consists of copper 25°6, oxygen 6°4, and water (which is intimately 
combined with the oxide ) 10°6 parts. - This water, as well as the water of crystallization ‘ 
is expelled when the sulphate is decomposed by heat. 

¢ See Mediico-Chirugical Transactions, vol. i. 
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injurious remedies, its internal exhibition ought to be altogether 
discontinued. Externally it is employed as an escharotic to 
consume fungus; and in solution as a stimulant to foul ob- 
stinate ulcers. Pledgets dipped in a weak solution of it are 
also, sometimes, used as a stypticin epistaxis, and other extér- 
nal heemorrhagies, and a still weaker solution is a useful col- 
lyrium in some kinds of ophthalmia. It forms the base ofa 
very unchemical preparation, Bate’s agua camphorata, which 
-Mr. Ware recommends, diluted with sixteen parts. of water, in 
the purulent ophthalmia of infants, 

As an emetic the dose is from grs. ij. to xv., in £3ij of water; » 
but as a tonic it should be given in the form of pill, begin- 
ing with gr. 4, and gradually increasing the dose to gis. ij. 

‘Officinal preparation. Solutio Cupri Sulphatis composita, EK. 

CURCUMA... Roscoe, Linn Trans. viil. 354. Bey 
Cll. Ord.1. Monandria Monogynia.. Nat. ord. Scitaminez Linn. 

Drymyrrhize Juss. 

Gen. Char. Anther double, two-spurred. Filament petal-like, three- 
- lobed, bearing the anther in the middle. 
Sp. 1. C. Zedoaria.* Zedoary. Amomum Zedoaria. Willd. $s ang 

Plant. i. 7. 

Offitina. ZmvoARIA RADIX. Dub. Zedoary root. 


Syn. Zedoire (F.) Zedoar wurzel (G.) Zedoaria (J.) Judwar (Arab, Nisbis (H. 
aod San.) Banhaldi (Beng.) 


This plant is a perennial, a native of the East Indies, grow- 
ing in sandy open. places in Ceylon and Malabar, where it is 
named Acua by the Brahmins; and flowering in April and — 
May. The root is tuberous, oblong, and about the thickness 
of a finger ; the leaves are palmated, broad, lanceolate, subsessile 
on their Shieathie ; seriaceous underneath; colour an uniform 
green’; and the scape, which rises from among them is naked, and — 
terminated by a Jax cylindrical truncated lateral spike of flowers. 

The best zedoary root comes from Ceylon, in firm, short 
wrinkled piéces, of an ash colour eirdna? It should be heavy, 
and not worm-eaten. 

Qualities. —The odour of zedoary root is fragrant, and some- 
what like that of camphor, the taste biting, aromatic, and bit- 
terish, with some degree of acrimony. T fe pieces break with — 
a ahr close fracture, are pulverulent, and’ internally of a 
brownish red colour. Its active principles are partially éx- 
tracted by water, and more completely by alcohol. In distil- 
lation with water, a heavy, greenich blue essential oil is obtained, 
which deposits camphor. It seems to contain, independent: of 
its ‘aromatic and bitter pi inciples, a large proportion of fecula. 


1 The excellent reasons given by | Mr. Roscoe for separating this plant from the genus 
‘Amomum, induce ‘me to prefer his authority. to that of Willdenow in this instances, 
2 Roxburgh; vide Asiatic mente”) 8vo. vol, xi. p. 165. 
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Medical properties and uses.— This root is:tonic and carmi- 
native. It was much employed by Avicenna, and the Arabians, 
in vomitings, colics, lientery, difficult menstruation,’ and as 
an antidote for venomous bites. It is certainly an agreeable sto- 
machic, and useful in flatulent colic, but it is scarcely ever used 
by modern practitioners. The dose of the powdered root may 
be from gers. viij to 4f8, two or three times a day. 

CUSPARIA. Vide Bonplandia Trifoliata. 

CYDONIAE SEMINA. Vide Pyrus Cydonia. 

DAPHNE,’ Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 415. ~ , " 
-Cl.8. Ord. 1. Octandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Veprecule Linn. 
-Thymelzz Juss. ads 
G.'773. Cal. none. Cor. four-cleft, corollaceous, withering, inclosing 

the stamens. Drupe one-seeded. 

* Flowers lateral. . 

Species 1. D. Mezereum. Common Mezereon. Med. Bot. iv. 716. 
“4. 68. Smith Flor. Brit. 420. | , 
Officinal. Mezerei cortex. Lond. DApHnes MEZEREI CORTEX. 


Edin. Rapicts cortex. Dub.’ The bark ofthe root. 
Syn. Laureole gentile (F.) Kellerkals (G.) Mezereo (J.) 


Mezereon grows wild in England and the north of Europe; 
but for medical use, and as an ornamental shrub, it is cultivated 
in gardens. Its flowers expand in March, before the leaves. It 
is a hardy plant, seldom exceeding four feet in height, witha 
strong woody branching stem, covered with a smooth pale 
olive-brown cuticle, and a tough fibrous inner bark. The root 
is of a fibrous texture, pale-coloured, with a smooth, olive-co- 
loured bark; the leaves, which are protruded from the ex- 
tremities of the branches, are tender, pale green, deciduous, 
lanceolate, sessile, entire, and smooth : the flowers are of a pale 
rose colour, odorous, surrounding the branches in clusters. be- 
low where the leaves are sent off; they are sessile, two- three- 
and four-clustered, with degiduous bractes at the base of each 
cluster ; monopetalous, tubular, and the lip divided into four 
oval spreading segments. -The stamens are alternately shorter; 
the four higher ones diplaying their yellow anthers at the mouth 
of the tube: the germen is oval, supporting a flat stigma, on a 
_very short style; and the fruit a red, pulpy drupe, containing 
one round seed. There is a variety, of the mezereon with white 

flowers, and. yellow fruit; but the medicinal effects of both. are 
the samé. . BA. oMMbBTOE, 
- For medical use the roots are dug up in the autumn, after 
_ the leaves have fallen. The cuticle of the dried root is corru- 
gated, and the inner bark has a white cotton-like appearance. 


_¥ Aagen, Thaophrastis, Diostorides: 
2.The Dublin College, in its Pharmacopceia has quoted Eng. Bot. 119. ervoneously 
the plate referred to being that of Daphne Laureola, Spurge Laurel, 
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Qualities. The inner bark-of every part of this plant, when 
fresh i is very acrid, capable of producing inflammation, vesica- 
tion, and a discharge of. serum when applied to the skin; and 
when chewed excites a considerable heat of the mouth and 
; fauces, which continues for many hours afterwards. The fruit 
is equally acrid, acting as a corrosive poison, if eaten. The bark 
- retains its acrimony when dried. It yields its virtues to water 
and vinegar. By digesting the bark in alcohol, then evaporating 
the liquid to separate the resin, and diluting the residual fluid 
with water; filtering and adding acetate of lead, Vauquelin 
obtained a copious yellow precipitate, which, when freed from 
the lead, by means of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, he found:to 
be a vegetable principle, sui generis. He has given it the name 
of Daphnin.* 

Medical properties and uses.—It operates as a stimulating 
_diaphoretic, increasing the general arterial action, and deter- 
mining powerfully to the surface; but is apt to disorder the 
prime vize, and occasion vomiting and purging. It was long 
externally employed as a stimulus to ill-conditioned ulcers and 
the recent bark macerated in vinegar, and applied to the skin, 
is recommended in France for producing and keeping up a se- 
rous discharge in chronic local affections. To form the issue, 
the bark must be renewed every night and morning; and after- 
wards once in twenty-four hours, to keep open the drain. Dr. 
Withering employed it successfully as a local stimulant in a case 
of difficulty of swallowing, occasioned by paralysis. Although 
the case was of three years standing, the patient recovered the 
power of swallowing in about a month, by very frequently 
chewing thin ‘slices ‘Of the Fdet. For this purpose it should 
be sliced longitudinally, as the acrimony resides in the bark 
only, the woody fibre being nearly inert. Internally a 
decoction of this bark has been used against chronic rheuma- 
tism, scrofulous swellings, lepra, and some other cutaneous dis- 
eases; and till lately, it was considered as an anti-venereal 
remedy of great efficacy. . ‘The dose in substance is gr. j, to 

8. X. 
Sr OmmeNal preparation. Decoctum Daphnes Mezerei. E. 

DATURA. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1007. 

Cl. 5. Ord. 1. Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Solanacez Linn. 

Solaneze Juss. 

G. 377. Corolla funnel-shaped, plaited. Calyx tubular, angled, de- 
_..ciduous. Capsule with four valves. ! 
Species 2. D. Stramonium. Thorn Apple. Med. Bot. 2d. edit. 197. 

‘t. 74. Smith. Flor. Brit. 253. 

Oficinal. Datura StRAMONIT HERBA. Edin. STRAMONIUM ; 


LL Ann. de Chim. lacie " 174, 
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HERBA. Dub. . The herbaceous. part ot the wee cP a 
aides Syn. pee Epineuse. (F.) Stec hapfel (G.) ‘Suramonio (1). 

~Th’s annual plant is a native of America, but .is now natu- 
ralised to this country, and found growing on dunghills and by 
road-sides*, from the fruit ejected ‘from gardens ; : flowering i in 
July and August. It rises about two feet in height, with a 
round stem, branching, and dichotomous above; spreading 
and leafy. The leaves, which spring from the forks of the stem 
on long round petioles, are large, oF a dark green colour on the 
upper surface, and pale beneath, irregularly ovate-triangular in 
figure, sinuated, and unequal at the. base. The flowers are 
large, axillary and solitary, on short erect peduncles. _The 
calyx is about two inches in length, tabular, pentangular, and 
five-toothed: the corolla longer, of a Sate colour, funnel- 
shaped, and plaited ; with the filaments, which support oblong 
flat anthers, adhering to the tube; and the style filiform, ter- 
minated with a thick club-shaped stigma. When the corolla and 
its included parts drop, the calyx also separates, except the base, 
which remains, and, becorning reflex, enlarges with the recep- 
tacle as a support to the fruit. The fruit is a large, fleshy, 
ovate-roundish, four-cornered capsule, beset with sharp awl- 
shaped spines; four-celled at the base, two-celled at the apex, 
and containing a great number of reniform compressed seeds. 
Both the leaves, capsule, and seeds are medicinally used.# 

Qualities. —The whole herb has a narcotic, foetid odour, pro- 
ducing head-ach, and a bitterish nauscous taste ; and gives to 
the saliva a deep green tinge when chewed. According to We- 
denberg’, it contains gum (mucus?) and resin, a volatile mat- 
ter (which I find to be carbonate of ammonia), and a narcotic 
principle. Its virtues are extracted both by water and alcohol. 
The watery infusion is transparent, with a very pale yellow hue, 
which is dissipated by acids, but very much deepened by the 
alkalies. It throws down whitish precipitates with acetate and 
superacetate of lead, and a black with nitrate of silver. Solu- 
tion of sulphate of FOr SEkES a deep olive colour, and muriate 
of mercury renders it milky; but neither is precipitated till 
_ after a very considerable time. 

Medical properties and uses.— Thorn apple is narcotic and 
stimulant. Baron Stoerck first recommended it as an internal 
remedy, in cases of mania and epilepsy; but, as Cullen re- 
marks, he was less violent in his commendations of it than of 


1 Very common about Toudow: 

2 According to Dr. W. Ainslie, this species of | Datura is not found i in India; but the 
D. fustuosa Dkétoora (Hind.) Dustura (Sans.) is well known and medicinally used, 
Mat. Med. of Hindostan. 4to. p. 42. 

3 Dissertatio Medica de Stramonii Usu, Sc. Upsal. 4to. 
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the other narcotic plants which he introduced.’ It was’ after- 
wards tried by other continental physicians with unequal suc- 
cess; particularly by Greding, who made the greatest number 
of trials of it. But the most decided experiments in its favour 
have been made by Dr. Barton of America, who regards it as 
a-remedy of great efficacy. He found that when the dose of 
the dried herb was gradually increased to thirty grains, it dilated 
the pupil, and produced paralysis of the eye-lids ;, effects which 
were removed by a blister. Cataplasms of the bruised fresh 
leaves have been successfully used as an application to inflam- 
matory tumours, and for discussing masses of indurated milk 
in the breasts of nurses: and an ointment made with the pow- 
dered leaves allays the pain of hemorrhoids. Smoking the 
plant in the manner of tobacco, affords relief in the paroxysm 
of spasmodic asthma; a practice introduced into England 
from Ceylon. The inspissated expressed juice of the leaves has 
been usually given; and the extract has been. lately found al- 
most specific in severe chrenic pains. The root is given by the 
native practitioners in the Carnatic, in violent head-achs. Hufe- 
land recommends the form of tincture. The dose of the ex- 
tract at first should not exceed grs. ss, twicea day ; increasing the 
quantity gradually, until ors, xii. be takenin twenty-four hours. 
_ Several instances of the fatal efiects of stramonium, when 
eaten by mistake, are recorded by authors.’ It produces de- 
lirium, stupor, convulsions, furious madness, paralysis, cold 
sweats, and death. As these effects depend on the narcotic 
principle, the best antidote is vinegar, after the stomach has 
been emptied. = | 
DAUCUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1389. , 
Cl. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. Umbellate. 
G. 53. Cor. somewhat rayed. Flor. of the disk abortive. Fruzt 
hispid with hair. eat cUntey 
Species 1. D. Carota# Common Carrot. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 130. 
t. 50. Smith Flora Brit. 300. 
Officinal. Dauct (hortensis) RADIX. (agrestis) sEMiINA. Lond. 
Daucr CARoT& RADIX. Edin. DAuCcUS SYLVESTRIS; SEMINA. 
Dub. The root of the cultivated Carrot, and the seed of Wild 
~~ Carrot. ; 


2 It is said to be sometimes used by the Turks, instead of opium, or.as a substitute 
for wine ;,and the Chinese infuse the seeds in beer, Sprait’s Hist. of the Roy. Soe. 162. 
3 SruPuasves ayesss, Dioscoridis. te 
4 We have seen it in great alundance on the range of chalk hills which overlook Rye= 
gate in Surry. te . 
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June and July. It is cultivated for culinary purposes and feed- 
ing cattle. The root is spindle-shaped, fleshy, and of a yellow 
colour ; throwing up a round furrowed stem, which rises about 
two feet in height, and sends off long, erect, naked, floriferous 
branches. The leaves are large, petiolated, thrice-pinnate, cleft, 
andhairy. The flowers are in many-rayed compound um- 
bels, flat on the top, and spreading, but after the flowering sea- 
son they become condensed ina concave form. ‘The involucre 
consists of several narrow trifid leaves; the involucel is more 
commonly simple, The marginal flowers are white or yellow ; 
the central, which are abortive, often of a dark blood colour. 


The seeds-are in pairs, egg-shaped, convex, rough and bristled . 


on one side, and flat on the other. ‘These appearances are 


changed by cultivation. which also increases the size and the 


nutritious matter of the root.’ 
Qualities. — The sensible qualities of the voot of the culti- 
vated carrot are well known. It contains chiefly mucilage and 
sugar. The seeds of the wild variety have an aromatic odour, 
and a warm pungent taste; qualities depending on an essential 
oil, which may be separated by distillation with water. 
Medical properties and uses. —'The root of the garden carrot 
is emollient and antiseptic: and is successfully used when boiled 


and beaten to a pulp, as a poultice to correct the discharge of 


foetid and ill-conditioned sores » and to allay the pain of carci- 


nomatous and phagedenic ulcers: ‘The seeds are carminative 


and diuretic; and hence useful in flatulent cases; but they pos- 
sess no efficacy in gravel for which they have been extolled.’ 
The dose of the bruised seed is from 93} to 3j, or more. 
DELPHINIUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 1226. 
Cl. 13. Ord. 3. Polyandria Trigynia. Nat. ord. Multisiliquee Linn. 
' Ranunculaces Juss. 3 . eee © 
G. 1061. Cal. none. Pet. five. Nect. bifid, horned behind. Pods 3 or 1. 
** Three-capsuled. . . SAEs, 
Spec. 13. D. Staphisagria.3 Staves Acre. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 471. 
é.. 168. . tr 
Oficinal. STAPHISAGRIZ SEMINA. Lond. Dub. DeLeuinit Sra- 
_ PHISAGRIZ SemIna. Edin. Staves Acre seeds. ~ Sk SS. 
Syn. Staphisagre, (F.) Stephanskraut laus kerner, (G.) Stofisagria, (J.) Piojenta, (S.) 
» This species-of larkspur is a biennial plant, a-‘native of the 
south of Europe, flowering from June to August. It isa hand- 
somé plant, from one to two feet in height, with a downy, erect, 
purplish, simple stem; and palmated leaves; the lobes of which 
are five or seven in number, of a palegreen colour, oblong, ovate, 


* Carrots are seldom sufficiently boiled; but when well boiled, they are very di- 
gestibleand nutritious. ; ae 
_ ® The red central flowers of the umbels have been extolled in epilepsy. 
3 Serugis mypix, Dioscoridis. 
7 
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and. sometimes acutely indented. The flowers are of a blue or 
purplish colour, in an open terminal spike, and supported on 
long flower-stalks ; the uppermost petal projected backwards so 
as’ to form.a hollow spur, which encloses two spurs of the su 
perior leaflets of the nectary. The filaments are about twenty 
and short, bearing large yellow anthers; the germens three, 
close together, tapering, , downy, and crowned with short fili- 
form styles, having simple stigmas. The seeds are rough, 

brown, ‘triangular, ‘and contdined in straight oblong capsules. 
They are usually i imported from Italy ; for although the plant 
is occasionally reared in our gardens’, yet it is difficult to pre- 
serve it through the winter, so as to enable it to perfect its seed. 

Qualities.— Staves acre seeds have very little odour, but 
_ that. little is disagreeable, their taste is bitter, acrid, and hot. 
They are yellowish within, and covered with a rough blackish 
cuticle. ‘Lheir virtues are partially extracted by water, and 
completely by alcohol. 

Medical properties and uses. —'These seeds are emetic and 
cathartic ; but their operation is so violent that they are never 
internally administered. Owing to their stimulating powerfully 
the'salivary gland, when chewed, they have been ‘used as a mas- 
ticatory in toothach; but they are chiefly employed in powder, 
mixed with hair powder for destroying pediculi of the head. 

DIANTHUS.? Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 671. i 
Cl. 10. Ord. 2.. Decandria ere Nat. Ord. ‘gecuvcrten Linn. 

Caryophyllez Juss. - 

G. 893. Calyx cylindrical, one-leafed.; vel four scales. at the base, 

Peials five, with claws. Capsule cylindrical, one-celled. 

** Flowers solitary, many on the same.stem. - 

Species 9. D. Caryophyllus. Clove Pink, or GillyHower: | 

Med. Bot. 2d ed. 579. ¢. 205. Smith Flor. Brit. 461. Eng. Bot. 214. 
Oficinal. ._DIANTHI CaRyorHyYLLI Firores. Edin. Caryo- 
PHYLLUM RUBRUM; FLORES. Dud. Flowers of the Clove Pink. 


Syn. Giroflée musqtiee, (F.) Pew issbat riechende Gartennelke (G.) Garofano, (/.) 
Clavel, (S 1 


This is a perennial plant, a native of Italy, but found grow- 
ing wild on ruined walls, as those of Rochester, Deal, and other 
old castles in. England, flowering in July.? It is cultivated in 
gardens, for medicinal use; in which case the flowers become 
full, and improve their native odour. The root is firm, and 
fibrous. .. The stems, which rise from among tufts of channel- 
led linear glaucous leaves, that are-finely toothed a little above 
the base, but entire and smooth towards the apex, are erect, 


I It was sys eallizensed: in England by Gerard in 1596. . 

2 From Avs avbos, The flower of Jove; yet it was unknown to the ancients. 

3 Ray and Hudson suppose it to be an outeast of gardens, and not an indigenous” Lier 
of England. dan 
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branched, and. panicled, bearing manyysolitary flowers. “The: 
whole herb is glaucous. The calyx is ‘striated, tubular, five- 
cleft, of a pale green colour, with four rhomboid, pointed:scales 
at its base, about one-fourth ofits length: the petals vary in 
colour.from a pale flesh red to the deepest carnation; are un= 
equally crenated, smooth at the orifice, with long narrow whit- 
ish claws. ‘The stamens are often short and abortive; the 
styles long, recurved, and downy on the upper side. ' . 
The varieties of this species of Dianthus produced by horti- 
culturists are very numerous. » For medicinal use those should 
be chosen which have the richest colour, and most.spicy odour. 
The petals must be picked when the flower is fully blown, 
~ Qualities — The odour of the petals is fragrant and aroma- 
tic, resembling that of the clove spice, the taste slightly bitter, 
and subastringent. Both water and alcohol extract their sen-: 
sible qualities; and they yield an essential oil by distillation 
with water. ‘The infusion strikes a black colour with sulphate 
of iron; acids redden its colour; and alkalies change it to green. » 
Medical properties and uses. — Notwithstanding the testimo- 
ny of our forefathers in favour of the efficacy of these flowers in 
nervous affections, modern practitioners value them merely for 
their sensible qualities; and employ them only to give a plea- 
sant flavour and fine colour to a syrup, which is a pleasant ve- 
hicle for the exhibition of more active medicines. 
Officinal preparation. Syrupus Dianthi Caryophylli. E. D. 
DIGITALIS. Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 283. hh aNg 
Cl.14. Ord. 2..Didynamia Angiospermia. Nat. Ord. Lurid Linn, 
Scrophulariz Juss. 
G. 1155. Cal. five-parted. - Corolla bell-shaped, five-cleft, bellying. 
Capsule ovate, 2-celled. ee 
Spec. 1. D. purpurea. Purple Foxglove.* Med. Bot. 2d edit. 218. t.78. 
Smith Flora Brit. 665. Eng. Bot. 1297. Withering’s Account of 
Foxglove. ) | wei - 
Oficinal.. Diciraxis roLia. Lond. Dub. Dieitaris PurPuREE 
FOLIA. Edin. Foxglove leaves. vile gral 
Syn. Grande Digitalis (F.) Fingerhut (G.) Digitale Porporina (J.) Dedalera purpurea (S.) 
Foxglove is an indigenous biennial plant, found growing ge- 
nerally on the sides of hills, or where the soil is dry, sandy or 
grayelly ; flowering from the middle of June to nearly the mid- 
dle of August. The root is knotty and fibrous, sending up 
an erect stem about four feet in height; round, downy, and 
leafy. The lower leaves are in tufts, large, about eight inches 
in length, and three in breadth, ovate and pointed, with bor- 
dered fleshy peduncles: the upper or stem leaves are alternate, 
sparse, and lanceolate; and both kinds have bluntly serrated, 


a IT Fa eT a Hal Oi TR ne a re ne eee ame or a kee 
1 It was named Digitalis hy Fuchsius, the first author who notices its medical proper- 
ties, from the German name Fingerhut, afingerstole. ~~ - 
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nearly crenate, edges, and wrinkled velvety surfaces; with the 
upper surface of'a beautiful deep green colour, and the under 
paler’and.more downy. ‘The flowers, which are numerous, 
are attached on footstalks to one side of the upper part of the 
stem, so as‘to allow them to hang down, and form a:very-ele- 
gant terminal spike. At the base of each footstalk is.a sessile 
pointed floral leaf. The uppermost segment of the-calyxis 
narrower than the other four; thé corolla is :monopetalous, of » 
an oblong bell-shape, and about the size of the little-finger of 
an ordinary glove; bellying on the lower side, with-a-short 
tubular base. ‘The upper lip is slightly cloven, and more re- 
flected than the under, which is larger. The corolla is guard- 
ed by long hairs at'the mouth; its general colour isa bright 
pinkish ‘purple, with the tube white, and the bellying part 
sprinkled on the inside with dark purple .spots on a-white 
ground, which give to the outside a speckled appearance. The 
filaments are white, curved, bearing large oval yellow anthers; 
the germen is pointed, supporting a simple style with the apex 
eloven. ‘The seed-vessel, which is a pyramidal capsule with a 
double partition produced by the inflected margins of the 
valves’, -contains ‘many small ferrugineous, punctated seeds. 
The leaves are the parts of the plant medicinally ‘used. . 
They should be gathered when the plant is in flower, and those 
only which are fresh selected. “ The leaf-stalks and midrib 
should be rejected, and the remaining part should be dried 
either in the sun-shine, or on a tin-pan or pewter dish before 
the fire, or the plant be-hung up, each leaf separate, in a warm 
kitchen.” Practitioners ought annually to obtain a supply of 
the recent leaves, in the month of July,-and.dry them them- 
selves ;,as.in the herb-shops they are often so ill dried as.to ap- 
pear black, in which state they are useless. The powdershould 
be kept in closely stopped opaque phials. it 
Qualities. — Recent foxglove leaves) are inodorous ; but in 
the dried state they have a slight:narcotic odour, and a bitter 
nauseous taste. Both water and alcohol extract their virtues. 
The watery infusion has a pale olive green colour, with the 
unpleasant odour and taste of the plant. It does not precipi- 
tate solutions of galls,tartarized antimony, nor sulphate of iron 
which only deepens its colour ; but produces a yellowish precipi- 
tate with muriate of mercury, and a blackish violet very copious 
one with nitrate of silver. The dry powder, which should 
have a beautiful green colour, moistened and triturated with 
lime or calcined magnesia, and a glass rod dipped in muriatic 
acid held over it, exhibits copious white fumes, proving the 
presence of ammonia. The presence of ammonia is also appa- 
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t Gaertner de Fructibus, §c. i. 247. t, 53+ fi 60 
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rent inthe tincture; which is rendered milky by water? ‘Ten 
grains of the powder macerated in f $fs of sulphuric ether lost 
three grains of its weight, and yielded all its: colour to the ether ; 
and the ethereal tincture,'on being evaporated on water, left a — 
pellicle of dark-green unctuous resinous matter, whilst some 
yellowish extractive was dissolved in the water, and ‘precipit- 
ated:afterwards by oxymuriatic acid. From this imperfect-ana- 
lysis, foxglove appears to contain ammonia, extractive, and a 
pea-green resinous matter in which its narcotic power resides, 
‘Medical properties:and uses. — Digitalis is directly *sedative, 
and diuretic. It weakens the force of all the -vital functions; 
and by a proper exhibition of it, the frequency of the pulse may 
be diminished: any number of pulsations, and regulated at the 
pleasure: of the practitioner ; whilst at the same time it admits, 
to'a certain extent, of the employment of such medicines as ‘in- 
crease the firmness of the arterial action, and give tone to the 
habit. When given to the full) extent of which the system 
can admit, the pulse intermits, and vertigo, indistinct vision, 
and nausea with vomiting, or purging, occur; and ifafter these 
indications the quantity be still increased, or if any consider- 
able portion of the recent herb be inconsiderately: swallowed, it 
produces delirium, hiccough, cold sweats, convulsions, syncope, 
andideath. It.is ‘supposed, notwithstanding its sedative effects 
are:acknowledged, to increase the. action of the absorbent sys- 
tem ; but although the discharge of urine is'very considerabl 
increased ‘during its use, and the load of water with whith the 
body is oppressed.in dropsies be thrown off, yet, it is not easy 
to conceive how:aidirect sedative can operate asa stimulant ; 
and therefore the:modus operandi of foxglove, in producing 
its diuretic: effect, may be regarded as still unexplained.3 
As a:sedative foxglove was early used in some acute diseases, 
but:its powers were not understood. It is now efficaciously 
employed ininflammatory diseases; in active haemorrhages, 
particularly from the uterine vessels, when the pulse is sharp, 
throbbing, and: frequent ; in mania; in scrofula; and in most 
eases of increased vascular action, or in which it is essential to 
lessen the:usual impetus of the blood, as in aneurism. | 


1 Destouches, a Frencly chemist, who analysed Foxglove,obtained also much carbonate 
of ammonia by distilling the aqueous extract., He obtained. besides sulphate of potash and 
of lime, phosphate of lime, carbonates of lime, and of potash, and acetate of ammonia. 
~.2 This term implies, as I understand it, any substance which diminishes the action of 
the heart ond arteries, without first increasing it. Mig 0! . 

3 Dr. Baildon observed a curious effect of posture in ascertaining the real effects of 
digitalis on the pulse. When by gradually increased doses he took it to the extent of 
gts. vj. in the day, the pulse fell to’ 40 from 110. ‘But when it was actually at 40, the 
erect posture would raise it to 100; when sitting it was 72, and when lying down 40. 
He observed the same effect in several patients to whom he gave it, — Edin. Med. und 
Surgical Journal, iiiv27 1. bition 
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Its beneficial effects: in phthisis pulmonalis were known so 
early as 1710; and passing experience confirms the justness of 
the praises bestowed on it by a writer of that period.* Dr. 
Ferriar found its utility in this:complaint much increased by 
combining it with» myrrh and sulphate of iron.* Its use has 
also been extended to venereal ulcerations, chronic rheumatism, 
hooping-cough, and some spasmodic affections: and as an ex- 
ternal application Hufeland recommends it to be used in the 
form of fomentation for dispelling glandular swellings. 

As a diuretic the use of foxglove was introduced by Dr. Wi- 
thering in 1775.3 He found that its beneficial effects in drop- 
sles were more certainly obtained in those constitutions in 
which there is a laxity of fibre, pale countenance, feeble inter- 
mitting pulse, and cold skin; and where the swelling easily 
pits. But in florid habits, with great strength, tense fibre, and 
a hot dry skin, its sedative effect is perceived, but no diuresis 
follows... “ If the belly in ascites be tense, hard, and circum- 
scribed; or the limbs in anasarca be solid and resisting, we 
have but little hope.” + Experience has confirmed these ju- 
dicious observations; and it is found that where this favoura- 
ble state does not exist, it may be produced: by bleeding, and 
the free use of neutral salts, calomel, and squill, all of which 
lower the system. The diuretic effect is checked when much 
nausea is present; and Withering says: purging also checks it; 
but Ihave not found this to be the case. ‘The kinds of dropsy 


in which its effects are most useful, are ascites, anasarca, hy-. 


drothorax, and that species of dropsy which succeeds parturi- 
tion, where the legs and thighs swell, become pale and semi- 
transparent, with pain in both groins. It has also been found 
of the greatest service when conjoined with nitrous acid, in the 
dropsy which occurs in broken-down constitutions, that have 
been long harassed by mercury.’ Digitalis will not cure a 
dropsy attended with palsy, unsound viscera, or other com- 
plications of disease; but by allaying the urgency of the symp- 
toms it gains time for other medicines to act. No benefit has hi- 


therto been obtained from its usein hydatids, and hydrocephalus. _ 
Foxglove is administered in substance, or in decoction, or 


the watery infusion, or in tincture (see Preparations). _ When 
given in substance, it is frequently combined with aromatics, 
soap, or ammoniacum; and most advantageously with calomel 


and opium, when it is required only to produce its diuretic ef- 


1 Salmon. See The Edin. Med. and Surg. Journal, v.303. 
2 Essay on the Medical Properties of Digitalis. 


3 He was induced to try it from finding it the active ingredient in a family receipt | } 


for the cure of dropsy, regarding which his opinion was asked, 
4 Wathering’s Account, &c. 189. 
5 Carmichael on Diseases which have been confounded with Syphilis, 4to. p. 53-6, 
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fects. It is always proper to begin with a dose not exceedin 
or. j. of the powdered leaves given in a pill, twice a day; and. 
gradually to increase it till its effects are apparent either on the 
kidneys, the stomach, the pulse, or the bowels. e medi- 
cine must then be discontinued ; but in dropsy it may be re- 
“peated again after an interval, if the whole of the water be not 
evacuated. During its use duents are useful and necessary ; 
and. immediately it is discontinued the strength should be 
recruited by generous food, steel, and cordial tonics. The de- 
leterious effects of an overdose are to be counteracted by cor- 

dials, as brandy, mint tea, and opium; and when these are not 
sufficient, by blisters. 


Officinal preparations. Decoctum Digitalis. D. Infusum Digitalis. 
L.E. Tinctura Digitalis. L. E. D. 
~ DOLICHOS. Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 1037. 
Cl.17. Ord. 4. Diadelphia Decandria. WV GF: Ord. Papilionaceze Linn. 
- Leguminose Juss. 
G. 1349. At the base of the standard, two oblong parallel scales, 
_ compressing the wings underneath. 
* Twining. 
Sp.16. D.pruriens. Cowhage. Med. Bot.2d-ed.422. t.153. Chamber 
laine’s Practical Treatise on the Efficacy of Stizolobium or Cowhage. 
Offi. Doticut puBes. Lond. DoLIGHI PRURIENTIS PUBES. Edin. 
DoLicHES sETH LEGUMINUM. Dud, The hairs of the Dolichos pod. 
Syn. Kiwdch (H.) Capicach’hu (San.) 


This is a perennial climbing plant, a native of America, and 
the East and West Indies. In Bengal, where it is named Cad- 
juct, it flowers in the cool months from September to March. 
The root is fibrous; the stem herbaceous, cylindrical, voluble, 
climbing, and branching; with ternate leaves, on footstalks 
from six to fourteen felis long, given off alternately at the 
distance of a foot from each other. The central leaflet is 
rhomboidal, the two lateral ones oblique, and all of them 
smooth on the upper surface, and hairy beneath. ‘The flowers 
are papilionaceous, of a blood colour, peduncled, in pendulous 
solitary spikes, which hang from the axille of the leaves. ‘The 
fruit. is a coriaceous pod about four or five inches long, curved 
like the letter /, thickly covered with bristly short brown hairs; — 
and containing three or five oval, compressed seeds. — 

The pods we receive are brought from the West Indies. — 
If incautiously touched, the spiculae with which they are beset 
separate easily, and, sticking i in the fingers, occasion the most 
intolerable itching. 

Medical properties and uses. — The spicule of dolighos pods 
operate as a mechanical anthelmintic. ‘They have been found 
particularly useful in expelling the round worm, lambricus teres, 
the spicule irritating, and aiding its expulsion, and wounding 
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it, without affecting the intestines... The best mode of preparing 
the remedy, is to dip,the pods in syrup or molasses, and then, 
with a knife, to scrape off the hairs along with the syrup, 
‘When.the mixture attains the thickness. of honey, it is suffi- 
ciently impregnated with the hairs, and is fit. for use, 


The dose of this mixture, for a child of three or four years Fe 


old, is a tea-spoontul, given in the morning for three aye q 


and then followed by a brisk cathartic. 

_ DORSTENTA. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 682. 

Cl.4. Ord. 1. Tetrandria Monogynia. Nat, Ord. Scabride Linn. 
Urtice Juss. 

G. 244. Receptacle common, one-leafed, fleshy, in which solitary 
seeds are nestled (or placed in sockets without attachment. ) 

Spec. 5. D. Contrajerva. Contrayerva. Med. Bot. 2d edit.'705. 240. 

Ofidaal. ConTRAJERVH RADIX. Lond. DoRsTENI® CONTRA- 


YERVH RADIX. Edin. Contrajerva Root. 
Syn. Coutrajerva (F.) Giftwurzel (G.) Contrajerva (I.) Contrahierba (S.) 


This is a perennial plant, a native of Peru, Mexico, and 
some of the West India islands. ‘The root is fusiform; knotty, 
and branching, compact, furnished with many rough fibres ; ex- 


ternally of a brown colour, and internally whitish. It sends up | 


several leaves, which are about four inches in lengthand the 
same in breadth; of an irregular shape, but in genera 

jaciniated. into five or seven obtuse parts; and placed on long 
radical footstalks, winged towards the leaves. ‘The fructification, 
which is remarkable, and on radical stalks or scapes which rise 


about four inches high, is a fleshy receptacle, shaped like an 


animal placenta, about an inch long, and three-fourths of an 
inch broad, placed vertically: and containing on its upper sur- 
face very small, searcely conspicuous flowers, situated closely 
together, seneerked 3 in the receptacle, and occupying the whole 
of its disc.’ The capsule possesses an elastic power when ripe, 
ae which the seeds are thrown out with considerable force. 
Monardus is the first author who mentions this root, which, 


Me says, is called Contrajerva* by the Spanish Indians, on ae 


count of its alexipharmic qualities. “Dr. Houston’, however, — 


asserted that the officinal contrajerva was the roots oF two other 
species of Dorstenia, the D. Houstonia and D. Drakena of Will- 
denow; but the British Colleges follow the authority of Lin- 


deeply — 


‘ 


¢ 
4 
‘ 7 


neeus. It is brought to this country from the West Indies, . 


a in bales; in pieces of about two inches long. == 

Qualities. — Contrajerva root has a peculiar, but not wnplea- 
sant odour, and a bitterish, warm taste, leaving a pretty last- 
ing 6 Abi pb on the oi van It preserves ‘its: qualities when 


€ 2 “Lo. The Spanish, for the English word antidote i is tontrahiérta. * a ;. 
S °% Phil. Frans, Nov421<p. ma if: a at" oie ens 
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dried; and in the state of powder. Both water and alechol, 
assisted by heat, extract its virtues. ‘The watery decoction is. 
of a dark brownish red colour, and exceedingly mucilaginous, 
— The alcoholic tincture reddens litmus paper, is not altered 
by a solution of sulphate of iron, but is precipitated by water. 
Medical properties and uses. — This root is a stimulant sudo- 
rific and tonic. - Huxham and Pringle first pointed it out as a 
remedy well suited to fevers of a typhoid type, and it is often em- 
ployed in malignant eruptive diseases, dysentery, and in some — 
kinds of diarrhoea. It is also useful in eer gout, chronic rheu- 
matism, and the fever attending dentition in weak infants. 
The dose of the powdered root is from grs. v. to 3j; but it 
is seldom used alone. 
Officinal preparation. Pulv. Contrajerve compositus. L. 
DRYOBALANOPS.  Asiatick Researches, vol. xii. p. 539. 
Cl. 13. Ord. 1. Polyandria Monogynia. Nat.-Ord. Guttiferee Juss. 
G. nova. Calyx one-leafed, permanent; enlarged into a gibbous 
_ cup, with five ligulate long seariose wings. Corolla five petalled. 
_ Capsule superior, one celled, three valved, seed solitary.. Embryo 
_. inverse, without perisperm. 
Species. D. Camphora. Asiatick Res. vol. xii. p. 539. Plate 4. 


Oficinal. Campuora. Lond. Edin. Campnora; Resina. Dub. 
Camphor. 


Syn. .Camphre (F.) Der Kampfer (G.) Canfora (I.) Alcanfor (S.) Cafoor ares 
Carpoorum (Tam.) Carphura (San.) > 


_ That the Camphor brought to Europe, from the sland of 
~ Sumatra and Borneo, is not the product of the Laurus Cam- 
phora, was remarked by Keempfer'; but no accurate descrip- 
tion has yet been given of the tree which yields it. Mr. H.'T. 
Colebroke has, however, lately been enabled to determine the 
genus to which it belongs, and to which we have referred it, 
from the examination of some seeds in a very perfect state, 
sent from Tapanooly to Calcutta,  ~ 
The Dryobalanops Camphora is a native of forests on the 
north-western coast of Sumatra: and especially in the vicini 
of Tapanooly. It is stated by Mr. Prince to be found 
abundance from the back of Ayer Bongey, as far north as 
Bacougan, a distance of 250 miles. It grows to a great height, 
and the. trunk, which is arboreous and covered with a brownish 
bark, often measures six or seven feet in diameter. The leaves 
are opposite below and alternate above, elliptical, obtusely 
acuminate, or rather beaked, parallel veined, entire, smooth ; 
3.7 inches long, 1.2 broad, and supported on short petioles ; 
with subulate, caducous stzpules in pairs. T he’ perianth 3 isa 


» 1 * Camphoram naturalem et ‘crystallinam perquam pretiosam ac ravum lnpettr 
arbor in Sumatra et Borneo insulis, Sed hac arbor. ex Daphneo sanguine non ést.’ 
Amen. Exot. p.773. 
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one-leafed, five-parted, persistent ¢apsule, which is superior, 
ovate, woody, fibrous, longitudinally furrowed, embraced at 
the base by the calycine hemispherical cup, and surrounded 
by its enlarged leaflets, which are converted into remote, fo- 
liacious, spatulate, rigid, reflex wings; one-celled and three- 
valved. ‘The seed is solitary, conforming to the cavity of the 
capsule; and has-a strong terebinthinate fragrance. | 
The Camphor forms in the heart of the tree, occupying por- 
tions of a foot and a foot and a half long, at certain distances ; 
but the younger trees yield oil only, which has nearly the same 
properties as the camphor, and would ultimately be converted 
into ‘the concrete substance. The natives, in searching for 
the camphor, make a deep incision in the trunk, about 14 or 
18 feet from the ground, with a Jilling or Malay axe; and 
when it is discovered they fell the tree, and cut it into junks 
ofa fathom long, which are again split. The camphor is found 
in a concrete state, and resembles whitish flakes in perpen- 
dicular layers, occupying a space the thickness of a man’s* arm. 
A middling sized tree will yield nearly eleven pounds, and a 
large tree double that quantity. Cae 
For the qualities and medical properties of Camphor, See 
Laurus Camphora. | Lene’ 
ELETTARIA. Maton, Trans. of the Linnean Society, 
vol. x. part. 2d. 
Cl.1. Ord. 1. Monandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Scitamineze Linn. 
Spec. E. Cardamomum, The Cardamom Elettaria. Van Rheede,® 
(Elettari.) Hort. Malabar. vol. ix. t. 4,5. Linnean Trans. vol.” © 


x. part 2d. Roxburgh. Ind. p. 3. N. 226.  Asiatich Res. v. Xi 
p- 355. f fF 


Officinal. CARDAMOMI SEMINA. Lond. AMOMI REPENTIS SEMINA» 


Edine CARDAMOMUM MINUS; SEMINA. Dud. Lesser Cardamom 
Seeds. | 


Syn. Petit Cardamome (F.) Kleine Kardamomen (G.) Amomo minore (7.) Kaku- 
‘deh, Hal (4rav.) Purbi and Guzrate Clachi (H.) Ela (San) 


~ <The plant which produces these seeds is a native of India, 
growing on the mountains above Cochin.and Calicut; in shady 
places on the declivities, and in the valleys. The cultivated 
plant does not flower till it is four years old. It rises twelve 
feet in height. The root is oblong, jointed, tortuous, ofa whitish 
colour, and sending off numerous fibres. The stems which 
emerge from the root are simple stripes, like a reed, round, — 
smooth, and the thickness of the human thumb. The leaves are 
alternate and sheathing, about four spans in length; broad, 
green, and striated with parallel veins; and haye a strong sub- 
acrid, aromatic taste and odour. ‘The midrib of the leaf on the. — 
‘upper surface is pale green; on the under a much deeper green. . 
RE CTT SPN, 6 To NR et Se Page do 


i The camphor thus found, is called by the natives Se Tantong. 
~ : 


% 


— 
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The flowers are in racemes which are sent off from the root, 
and creep along the ground: and are furnished with oblong leaf- 
lets like capsules. The calyx is monophyllous, inferior, small, 
arid divided into three obtuse teeth at the margin : the corolla is 
monopetalous, tubular, and four-cleft ; the three outer segments 
being long, narrow, and of a straw olan and the central one 
large, Se oad, concave, and irr egularly oval. The filament is 
broad, slightly grooved, supporting a large, double, emarginate, 
orestlese anther, having a deep: fissure between its lobes, 4 to re- 
ceive the style, which is slender, and bearing a funnel-shaped 
ciliated stigma. The capsule is berried, and trilocular. 

‘The ripe fruit is gathered in Woveeuber * and the capsules, 
which are dried over a gentle and slow fire, as they dry change 
from green to a whitish. straw colour, and become thinner in 
the bark: whilst the permanent calyx: and foot-stalk is detached 
by rubbing them between the hands.’ 

Three species of this genus are known; but that which is 
above described yields the officinal cardamoms. They are 
brought to this country in the Bengal ships in cases, each 
containing about 120ibs. weight. For the purpose of preserv- 
ing them, they are kept in the capsules, which are small, trian- 
gular, striated, and of a pale, clear, straw colour. 

Qualities. — Cardamom seeds have an agreeable aromatic 
odour, and warm spicy taste. ‘They are easily separated from the 

capsule; and are of a brown colour, angular, corrugated, and 
pulyerulent. - Water, alcohol, and ether extract. their virtues ; 
the two latter most completely. The watery infusion has a tur- 
bid appearance; and lets fall a flocculent precipitate, on the ad- 
dition: of alcohol, the acids, solutions of sulphate of iron, mu- 
riate of mercury, ‘and acetate of lead: but the sulphate of iron 
does not alter its colour. The alchoholic tincture is rendered 


milky by water. The ethereal has a yellowish green hue, and, 


when evaporated on the surface of water, leaves neither resin 
nor extractive, but a considerable portion of essential oil, which 
has the flavour and taste of the seeds in perfection. Car damoms 
therefore seem to be entirely composed of fecula, mucus, and es-= 
sential oil. - ae. < 

Medical properties and uses. — Cardamom sicdi re car 
tive and stomachic. ‘They are less stimulating than pepper, 
and are, therefore, used, united with rhubarb and ma esia, in 
the flatulent colic of children’; and as a grateful ition to 
Ditietes 1 in dyspepsia, and gouty affections of the. stomach: but 


t In gathering the fruit, the fruit panicles are plucked up by the roots; the sas ln 
stripped through the fingers, and sorted into three classes: 1. Valli Kai, or head fruit ; 
2. Nadu Kai, middie fruit; 3, Poulo Kai, abortive fruit, Linn, Trans. x. ps 229. 
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they are principally employet to give warmth to otherstemes a 
dies. 
The dose in powder i is from grs. vj. to 9j. a 
_ Officinal preparations. Extractum Colocynthidis compositum. L. D. 
Tinctura Cardamomi. L. E. D. Tinctura Cardamomi compasitay de) 
ERYNGIUM. Specs J Plant. Willd. i. 1356. Py 
Cl.5. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. Umbellate. ~ 
G. 518. Flowers. capitate. Receptacle paleaceous. Bele. 
Spec. 6. E. maritimum. Sea Eryngo, or Holly. Med. Bot.2 ed. 120. ; 
t. 46. Smith’ Flora. Brit. 289. Eng. Bot.’718. ; 
Oficinal. ERryncium; rApix. Dud. Eryngo Root. bh 
Syn. Panicaut commun (F.) Eringio (/.) Eryngo. (S.) ° . 
The sea holly is an indigenous perennial plant, growing 
abundantly on the sea shores, and flowering in July and Au- 
gust. The root is long, and creeping; sending up an erect, 
branching, round, obscurely furrowed, and leafy stem, nearly 
eighteen inches in height, The pala leaves. are reniform, 
plaited, lobed, and petiolate ; those of the stem are sessile; and 
the whole are smooth, rigid, toothed with sharp spines like those 
af the holly ; and of a pale glaucous colour, with the nerves and — 
spines white. ‘The flower heads are terminal, conical, and sup- 
plied with palese; with an involucre of many, spreading, point~ 
ed leaves, The pales, which separate the florets, are tricuspid, — 
longer than the florets, and spinous. The teeth of the calyx 
are erect, and spinous; the corolla consists of five oblong blue _ 
petals, with inflected points. The filaments are longer than the - 
corolla, the styles are filiform with simple stigmas; andthe ger=- 
men inferior and beset with hairs, becoming two. oblong con- 
nected seeds. i 
The root should be dug up for use, when the seed is ripe in 
autumn. It is white internally, and covered with a brown cu- — 
ticle. 
Qualities. —The root of eryngo has scarcely any odour ; and * 
only a soft sweetish, slightly aromatic taste. Its virtues are @X= 
tracted by water. ae 
Medical properties and uses.—It is supposed to be diuretic — 
and aperient ; and has been recommended in gonorrhea, jaun- 
dice, and visceral obstructions; but it is an inert useless sub- 
stance ;. and might with propriety be altogether rejected from if 
the list of materia medica. viene 
' EUGENIA.s Spec. Plant. Willd. it. 959. | aE. 
Cl. 12. Ord. 1. Icosandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Hesperides Linn a 
_ Myrti Juss. mY 
‘G. 972. Calyx four-parted, ‘superior. Petals four. Berry eneeglld 
ed, one-seeded. e : 


= —_————_————— 
3 This genus was named after Prince Eugene of Savoy. ta 
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Sp. 24..E. caryophyllata. The Clove-tree. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 538. 
t. 193. Journal de Physique, tome xiv. 47. t. 1. 

Oficinal. CARyorpHyLLi. CARYoPHYLLI OLEUM. Lond. bales. 
PHYLLUS AROMATICUS. Floris germen, et ejus Oleum volatile. Edin, 
CARYOPHYLLUS AROMATICA ; CALYX, OLEUM ESSENTIALE. Dud. 
~ Cloves, and Oil of Cloves. 

Syn. Cloves. Clousele Girofles (F.) Gewiirz-nelken (G.) Garofano (J.) Clavo de es- 


picia (S.) Kerunful (4rab.) Laung (/7.) Lavanga (San.) The oil.—Huile de Girofle (F.) 
Nelkendhl (G.) Olio di Garofano (1), Azeyte de Clavos ($.) 


The clove-tree is a native of the Moluccas, where it was ori+ 
ginally abundantly found, particularly at Machian; but, the 
narrow policy of the Dutch led them to destroy almost all the 
trees except those which they cultivated on the islands of Am- 
boyna, Honimoa, Oma, and Noussalant, so as to give them a 
monopoly of the trade, which they have held since 1638. ‘The 
Irench however obtained some plants which they carried to 
the Isle of France, in 1770, and thence, in 1774, to Cayenne. 
In 1789 it was also introduced into the island of Dominica: by 
William Urban Buée, esq. ; and at allthese places it is now culti- 
vated. It is a handsome tall tree, rising upon a stem of very 
hard wood, covered with a grayish smooth bark; and about 
four or ed feet in height before it branches. The leaves are 
oblong, lanceolate, and pointed at both ends; firm, with many 

parallel nerves, on each side of the midrib, entire, sinuated, and 
supported on brown petioles about half the length of the leaf. 
The colour of the leaves is dull green, and when bruised their 
“odour is strong, and aromatic. Its flowers are in. terminal 
bunches, or corymbose panicles, which generally consist of 9, 
15, or 21 flowers. The calyx is oblong, woody, and divided 
at the brim into four small, toothed segments. The corolla 
consists of four, roundish, sae t ey small petals ; ; inclosing mary 
slender filaments inserted into the calyx, bearing simple anthers. 
The germen is oblong witha simple style: the fruit an inferior, 
coriaceous, bilocular ‘berr y- 

Although the unopened flowers of this tree, and even the 

leaves, particularly their petioles, are extremely aromatic and 
sdorous, yet the flowers are inodorous when they are fully 
dlown; and the real fruit isnot aromatic. The cloves are the 
' umexpanded flowers, which are first obtained whem the tree is. 
_ six years old, At Amboyna they are collected from’ October to 
December, when they begin to redden. They require to be 
dried quickly; on which “account they are first immersed in 
boiling water, then exposed to smoke and. a heat. of 120° Fahr 
till they begin to assume a brown hue; and afterwards the dry- 
ing is finished im the sun. In the West Indies, those. cloves 


1 Journal de Physique, l. e id 
M 4& ~. 
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. which are dried» altogether in the sun are considered the 
best. Ay et es 3 
_ Cloves are imported into this country from the Dutch settle. 
ments; the'best in chests, and an inferior kind in bags. The 
- oil is brought in bottles; but a considerable quantity is drawn 
in this country. The best variety of the Amboyna cloves is 
smaller and blacker than the other varieties, very scarce, and 
as a mark of pre-eminence is named the Royal clove. The & 
Dutch sometimes mix among the best cloves, those from ‘i 
which the oil has been drawn; and the fraud js not easily 
discovered, as the used cloves regain part of their flavour ~ 
by this mixture. The oil is also much adulterated: when it A 
* 


We: 


has a hot, fiery taste, and a great depth of colour, it may 
be suspected. ’ , nw 

Qualities. —Good cloves have a strong, fragrant, aromatic 
odour, and a hot, acrid, aromatic taste, which is very perma- 
nent. In form they resemble a small nail, scarcely exceeding 
half an inch in length ; with a roundish conical head, and di- 
rectly under it four sharp, spreading points, concave above. __ 
Their colour is deep reddish brown; the conical part of the 4 
head being lighter, and yellowish; and this part is very easily 
separated. ‘To the'touch they feel somewhat greasy. Water ~ 
extracts their odour, but little of their taste: alcohol takes up™ 
both ; and when evaporated, the extract is pungent and fiery, 
without any odour. Ether extracts completely their sensible 
qualities; and when the tincture is evaporated on water, a con= 
siderable portion of a very pungent hot unctuous resin, and 
some extractive remain. 

Cloves yield by distillation in water one-sixth of their weight 
of a heavy, nearly colourless oil, which becomes yellow by age. 
It has the flavour of the cloves, but is comparatively milder, 
The Dutch oil is deeper, and of a reddish colour; and is ex- 
tremely pungent and fiery : owing, it is supposed, to its con- 
taming in solution some of the resin of the cloves extracted by 
alcohol. 7 

Medical properties and uses.— Cloves are stimulant in a 
greater degree than any of the other aromatics... 'T hey are 
sometimes given alone in dyspepsia, attended with a very lan- 
guid state of the circulation, anda sense of coldness in the sto- 
mach ; and in atonic gout: but they are chiefly used as cor- 
rigents to other medicines. The oil is used as a corris 
gent to priping extracts; and sometimés as a local applica- 
tion in tooth-ach. The dose of powdered cloves may be 
‘from grs. v. to gs: x; that of the oil, m ij: to m vi. triturated * 
with sugar... ie 7 

Officinal preparations. Infusum Caryophyllorum. L. 

12. 
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EUPHORBIA:' Spec. Plant. Willd i. 881. irk, 
Cl 11. Ord. 3. Dodecandria Trigynia. Nat. Ord. Tricocce Linn, 
 _Euphorbie,Juss. 


G.959. Corolla four, or five-petalled, fixed to the calyx. Calyx 

_ one-leafed, ventricose. Capsule tricoccous. 

Species 7. E.Officinarum, Officinal Euphorbium Plant. Ameenit. Acad. 
vs iii. p. 102. Jackson's Morocco, p. 81. fig.? Bruce’s Abyssinia, 

We Ve pe Al. fig. ? "3 

Oficinal. Evpnors1£ GuMMi-resinA. Lond. Euphorbium. 


= Syn. Euphorbe (F.) Euphorbium (G.) Euforbio (J.) Euphorbio (S.) Saynd ka- 


dood (H.), Ukcil Nefsch (Arab.) jt 

- This is a perennial, succulent, shrubby plant, a native of 
Africa, where it grows in great abundance, The plant described 
and figured by Bruce under the name of Koll-Quall, and that 
which Jackson, in his Account of Morocco, says, the Arabs 
and, Shellahs call Dergmuse, appear to be the same, or varieties 


of the E, Oficinarum. When arrived at maturity, it has a sim- 


ple, erect, round stem, about five feet high ; angled or furrow- 
ed with 18 or more longitudinal fissures. From the summit 
branches are thrown out in every direction, going off first ho- 
rizontally, and then ascending, so as to give to the whole plant 
the appearance of the skeleton of a large goblet supported on a 
stalk or foot. The branches are about an inch in. diameter, 
more distinctly angled than the stem, scolloped, and furnished 
with prickles. every where double. _ It has no leaves, but 
instead. of them tubercles, adjoining to each pair of prickles. 
The flowers are sessile, on the extremities of the branches, of a 
crimson colour. The: calyx is of one piéce, persistent, with a 
4 or & toothed lip: the petals are 4, turbinated, gibbous, thick, 
truncated, unequal in situation, and fixed by claws tothe mar- 
gin of the calyx. The filaments are more than 12, thread-like, 


Jonger than the corolla, coming «forth at different times, and 


carrying each two globular anthers ; the germen is trigonous, 
with a simple, short style crowned with three semibifid obtuse 
stigmas. ‘The capsule is tricoccous, pedicellated, elastic: with 
round solitary seeds. akeieit 
The succus proprius of all, the species of euphorbia is white, 
and coneretes. by exposure to.the.air.into a solid substance. 
‘The euphorbium brought to this country is. said to be the pro- 
duct of some other species, besides the plant we have described ; 
for instance, E. antiguorum and E. canariensis of Willdenow. 
Mr. Jackson says that in the lower regions of Mount Atlas the 
inhabitants collect the concreted gum resin, .which they call 


. 1 Antonius Musa and Euphorbus were brothers ; the former was physician to Augus- 
tus Cesar, the latter to Juba, king of Libya. Crsar raised a statue to Musa;. Juba 
named this plant after Euphorbus, ‘* Ubi Jam Muse statua? Perit! evanuit! Eu- 
phorbii autem perdurat, perennat, nec unquam destrui potest.” . Crit, Bot. 86. 
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Surbiune, in September. It is obtained by making slight inci-_ 


stons.in.the branches of the plant with a knife; from which a 
milk-like juice exudes, and forms into tears of.an oblong or 
toundish form. The quantity yielded is so considerable that 
the plants are cut once only in four years ; the supply then ob- 
tained being sufficient for that space of time for all EKurope.— 
The recent juice is so corrosive as to erode the ‘skin wherever 
it touches; and the people who gather the gum are obliged to 
tie a cloth over their meuth and nostrils, to protect them from 
the acrid dust of the withered branches, which induces the 
most violent sneezing." | 


Nie 4 : 
Euphorbium is imported in serons, each of which contains — 


from 100 to 150 lbs. weight. It is in small hollow somewhat 
forked pieces, which appear as if the euphorbium had concreted 
round the pedicels of the flowers ; and it is often mixed with 
the tricoccous seeds, and other impurities. 

Qualities. — It is inodorous; and, when first chewed, has 
little taste, but it soon gives a very acrid burning impression to 
the tongue, palate and throat, which is very permanent and al- 
most insupportable. Water when triturated with it is rendered 
milky, but actually dissolves 1-7th part only of the quantity 
employed: alcohol dissolves 1-4th part, and affords a clear 
straw-coloured tincture, which is rendered milky by the addi- 
tion of water : ether takes up six parts in ten, forming an opa- 
line infusion. When the ethereal tincture is evaporated on 
water, it leaves on the side of the glass a pellicle of transparent 
resin, and on the water a cake of opaque adhesive whitish mat- 
ter, which I found to consist of wax and resin, resembling an 
officinal plaster; while the water is rendered milky. The acri- 
mony resides in the resinous matter. ‘The analysis of Bra- 
connot* makes 100 parts of euphorbium to contain 37:0 o 
resin, 19°0 wax, 20°5 malate of lime, which was mistaken for 
gum, 2°0 malate of potass, 5°0 water, 13°5 woody matter, 
and 30 loss. He regards the resin as peculiar, from its bein 
insoluble in alkalies, but soluble in thesulphuric and nitric acids. 

Medical properties and uses. — Euphorbium possesses power- 
ful carthartic, emetic, errhine, and rubefacient properties. It 
has been given as a hydragogue in dropsies; but owing to the 
violence of its effects its internal use is now exploded: neither 
as an errhine ¢an it be used alone, for it occasions so much in- 
flammation as to produce hemorrhage from the nostrils, 


1 Bruce says, ‘© When the tree (Kol-Quall) grows old, the branches wither, and, in. 


‘place of milk, the inside appears to be full of powder, which is so pungent, that the 
small dust which I drew upon strikiag a withered branch seemed to threaten co make me 
sneeze to death, and the touching of the milk with my fingers excoriated them as if 
scalded with boiling water.” — Appendix, 4to. p. 43. | 

4% Annales de Chimie, lxviii. 44, nL 
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and swell the integuments of the head. When properly diluted: 

however, with starch or any other inert powder, and cautiously 
used, it is an effectual and excellent errhine in lethargy, deat- 
ness, palsy, amaurosis, and similar cases. 

* FERRUM. Iron. 

Syn. Fer, (F.) Ferro (J.) Eissen, (G.) Hierro, (S.) Loha, (H.) Ayas, (San.) 

_ This metal is one of the most abundant metallic productions 
of Nature. Its ores are found in almost every part of the 
globe; in the soil, and often in the water; and as a constitu- 
ent of vegetable and animal bodies. Iron is procured: 

A. In its metallic state : ‘ 
_ de Alloyed with lead.and copper.. Sr. 1. Native iron. 
soc-——-- with nickel. 2. Meteoric iron masses. + 
iil. Sulphuretted. | 3. Iron pyrites. Var. a. Common. 
. . b. Radiated. 
c. Hepatic. 
d. Capillary. 
e. Cellular. 
| | | 4, Magnetic Pyrites. 
B. United with oxygen : 
itil. Oxidized.  §. Magnetic iron stone. Var. a. Common. 
icueod | b. Iron sand. 
6. Spicular iron ore. Var. a, Common. 
b. Micaceous 
7. Red iron stone. . Var. a. Red scaly iron 
ore. - 
6. Red ochre. 
c. Compact. 
d. Red hematite. 

8. Brown ironstone. Var. a. Brown scaly. 

e b. Ochrey. 
c. Compact, 
d, Bn. hematite. 
e. Spathose. . 


ak 


9. Sparry tron ore. 
10. Black iron stone. Var. a. Compact. 


| b. Blk. hematite. 
11. Yenite. . : 
12. Argillaceous iron stone. Var. a. Re 
da 3 es Chak 


&. Columnar. 
c.« Lenticular. 
d.. Jaspery. 

_é. Common. .. 
J- Reniform.... _ 
g. Pisiform. 

13. Bog tron ore. Var. a. Morass ore. — 
: | 6. Swamp. . 
c. Meadow ore. 
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C. Acidified : | 


iv.-with carbonic acid. - 14. Carbonate of iron. 


v. phosphorie acid. _ 15. Phosphate of iron. 
16. Blue tron earth. 
17. Phosphate of iron and manganese. « 
vi. arsenic acid. 18. Arseniate ofiron. * sph 
: . 19. Arseniate of iron and copper. 
vii. sulphuric acid. 20. Sulphate. 


vill. Composition unknown. 21, Green iron earth. Var. a. Friable. - 
| | | _ 6. Coherent. 
Metallic iron can be extracted from all of these ores, but 

the oxides are those more commonly wrought ;, and, in: this 

country, the argillaceous iron stone and the red hematite are 
the kinds ‘in general use. - The process varies in different 
places, but the principles on which it is conducted are every 
where the same. The ore is first roasted by placing it, after 
it is broken into small pieces, in alternate strata with small coal, 
either in a kiln, or built up in a pyramidal form on the ground, 
and setting fire to the lowest stratum of coal. This part of the 
process expels any sulphur, water, or carbonic acid, with which 
the ore may be combined; and it is then smelted with coke in’ 
aconical furnace of the strongest masonry ; the heat being 
raised to avery high degree by passing a blast of condensed 
air through the furnace, and to facilitate the separation of the 
melted metal, lime is used, as a flux. The scoria are drawn 
out through an opening towards the bottom of the furnace ; and 
the melted metal, which is collected ina cavity at the bottom, 
is run off into moulds. In this state it is called pig, or cast-iron: 
and.requires to be again fused and submitted to the action of the 


hammer, or passed between rollers, before it is sufficiently pure 


either for the majority of the purposes of art or of medicine. 
Pure forged or bar iron is of a blueish white or grey colour, 
of a fibrous texture, and very brilliant in the fracture 3 it emits 
a peculiar odour when rubbed, and has a styptic taste. Its 
specific gravity varies from 7°6 to 7°8. It is attracted by the 
magnet, and becomes magnetic; properties’ which distinguish 
it from all other metals... It is very malleable, but less so 
than gold, silver, or copper; and is more ductile, tenacious, 
and.elastic, than any other metal. Iron can be ignited by per- 
cussion,:and melts at 158° of Wedgewood. Its surface is soon 
tarnished and. oxidized when exposed to the air; and the oxi- 
dizement is'much hastened by the presence of water, which it. 
decomposes. Percussion at a high temperature separates from 
its surface oxidized scales; the sparks produced by its collision 
with flint are oxidized; and in the state of wire, when made 
red. hot at.one extremity, and introduced into a bottle of pure 
oxygen gas, it burns with great’ splendour, and is oxidized in 
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globules. _ According to: Proust, completely oxidized ironicon= 
sists of 48 parts of oxygen and 52 of iron. | 

Iron is of all the metals the least injurious to the animal sys- 
tem, being in no respect poisonous. It was medicinally used 
by the ancients; for Dioscorides, we know, employed it quench- 
ed in wine as a remedy for dysentery; and its use was by-no 
means unfrequent as-an external: application for the cure of 
malignant ulcers. ‘The effects of iron, however, as an inter- 
nal remedy, were very little understood until more modern 
times. It acts as a powerful tonic, increasing the general 
excitement, promoting the digestive powers and healthy se- 
cretions, giving a more florid hue to the blood, and augmentin 
in a great degree the energy of the muscular fibres. It answers 
the intentions for which it is prescribed more effectually, 
when it is given in small doses, minutely divided’ as it is 
found in chalybeate springs, and its use long continued. The 
diseases in which it is used are those which are dependent 
on, or attended with, a weak, languid, leucophlegmatic ha~ 
bit’ of body, as chlorosis, hysteria, dyspepsia, fluor albus, 
gleet, passive hzemorrhagies, palsy, ‘scrofula, rickets, and the 
last stage of phthisical affections ; it is also beneficial in convas 
lescence from almost all acute diseases, and has been lately re- 
commended as a specific in cancer. The use of iron is con- 
tra-indicated whenever the inflammatory diathesis prevails, or 
there is any particular fulness of the vessels; or an increased 
secretion of bile, particularly in sanguineous habits. In. these 
states of the system it occasions heat, thirst, headach, laborious 
respiration, and many other unpleasant symptoms; but-when 
given ina proper state of the body few medicines are capable 
of producing more beneficial effects, | 

For the purposes of medicine soft malleable iron undergoes 
various preparations (see Preparations and Compositions): but 
at present we have to notice it only as it is mentioned in the 
lists of materia medica of the British pharmacopeeias. | 

; 1. MeraAuuic Iron. “4 
Oficinal. Pernt RAMENTA ET FILA. Lond. Fia ev LIMATURA. 

Edin. Ferri scons. Dub. . Iron filings and wire. 


Syn. Limailles de Fer (F. )- Gopulvertes Eissen, (G.) Limatura di Ferro, (1) Limadura 
de hierro, ($.) Cerumboo podie, (Tam.) 


These filings are obtained from the workers in iron ; but as 
they are often’mixed with copper filings and other impurities, 
it is necessary, in order to purify them, to draw them upwards 
through a sieve, or piece of coarse gauze, with a magnet. __ 

Medical properties and uses.— Metallic iron exerts no. action — 
on the living system, unless it meets with acid in the stomach, 
in which case it becomes tonic. Iron filings, therefore, are not 
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adapted for all the cases in which chalybeate remedies prove’ 
useful; and are chiefly suited to those cases of dyspepsia, hy- 
steria, chlorosis, and general debility, which are accompanied 
with acidity in the first passages. When iron is oxidized by 
the assistance of watery fluids, hydrogen gas is evolved ; hence,’ 
when the filings are rendered active in the stomach, foetid eruc- 
tations are produced, and the faeces are coloured black ; which, 
therefore, are evident symptoms of the medicine having taken 
effect. As an anthelmintic iron filmgs may operate mechani- 
cally, and dislodge worms; but even in worm cases the oxidize- 
ment of it in the stomach renders it more useful. 
_ Iron wire is used for pharmaceutical preparations, on ac- 
count of the purity of the iron from which it is made; as the 
softest and purest iron only can be drawn. | are 
The filings are given in the form of powder combined with 
some aromatic, or made into an electuary with honey, or in 
pills in combination with myrrh, ammoniacum, or some bitter 
extract. The dose may be from grs. v. to 3fs. , 
. Officinal preparations. Ferri Limatura Purificata. Ki. Oxidum 
Ferri Nigrum purificatum. E.D. Ferri Acetas.D. Subcarbonas 
Ferri preparatus. E.D. Carbonas Ferri precipitatus. E. D. Ferri 
Sulphas. L. E.D.. Ferrum tartarizatum. L. E.  Tinctura Acetatis 
Ferri. D. Liquor Ferrialkalint.L. Vinum Ferri.L.D. Murias. 
Ammonie et Ferri, E. Sulphuretum Ferri.E. Rubrum Ferri Ox- 
idum. BE. ‘ : 7 
. 9, Oxrp1zEpD Iron. 
Oficinal. Frrrum; sqQuAM& Oxipr. Dub. The Scales, of the 
Oxide of Iron. > QO EST ; 
Syn, Bluettes de Fer (F.) Eissenoxyd (G.) Seaglio di ferro (Z.) Escamas de hierro (S.) 
_ These scales are detached by the hammer of the smith from 
the surface of iron heated to redness in the forge, and ham- 
mered on.the anvil. | ut eas abi ey 
Qualities. — They are inodorous and insipid, attracted by 
the magnet, brittle, and reducible by trituration to a powder 
which is of a black colour. This oxide is soluble in acids, 
without producing hydrogen gas; and appears to be the metal 
in the first degree of oxidizement, consisting, according to 
Lavoisier and Proust, of 27 parts of oxygen, and 73 of iron. 
~ Medical. properties and uses. — These scales are used in the 
same cases and in the same manner as the filings, and are 
preferable; for, as they do not produce. hydrogen:gas when 
dissolving in the stomach, their use is unaccompanied by the 
distension and flatulence which the filings often occasion, _ 
_FERULA.. Spec. Plant. Willd.i. 1411.0 0-0 
Cl. 5. Ord.2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. Umbellate. | 
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G. 539. Fruit oval, compressed, plane, three streaks on each side, 
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‘Species 11. F. Assafectida.? Assafoatida. - Keempfer. Amcenitates 
_ Exotica, 535. t. 536... . + 20 
Oficinal. ASSAFETIDEZ GUMMI-RESINA. Lond. Edin. Assas 
FaTIDA. Dub. Assafetida.  _ . | 
Syn.  Assafoetida (F.) Stinkender Asand (G.) Assafetide (1.) Asafetida (S.) Hiltect 
_ (Arab.) Hing (H.) Hinga (San.) ++ wah 


This species of ferula is a native of the south ‘of Persia, 
chiefly growing on the mountains in the provinces of Chora= 
saan and Laar, where it is named hingisch. The root is pea 
rennial, tapering, and ponderous; when ‘fully grown, the size 
of a man’s leg, covered with a blackish coloured bark, and 
near the top beset with strong rigid fibres. The internal sub- 
stance is fleshy, white, and abounds with a thick, very fetid 
milky juice. The stem is round, smooth, and striated ; rising 
erect to the height of nine feet, and is about séven inches in 
circumference at the base; surrounded with six or seven ra- 
dical leaves, nearly two feet long, bipinnate, with alternate 
pinnules, smooth, sinuated, lobed, or lanceolate; .of a deep 
green ‘colour, and. fetid cdour. The flowers are in plano- 
convex, terminal, compound umbels: the seeds oval, flat, ‘fo- 
liaceous, of a reddish. brown colour, rough, with three longitudi- 
nal lines; and have a porraceous odour, and a sharp bitter taste, . 

When the root is four years old it is fit to yield the assa- 
foetida, which is procured in the following manner. ‘At the 
season when the stem and leaves begin to decay, they are 
twisted. off from the root, which is then exposed by digging 
away the earth that surrounds it. It is left in this state screened 
from the sun for forty days; then the top is cut off transversely ; 
and after forty-eight hours the juice which has exuded is scraped 
off, and another transverse section js made. This ‘operation is 
repeated three successive times, and then the root is allowed to 
‘remain untouched for eight or ten days, before another section 
is made. The root perishes after it is exhausted of the juice. 
The juice collected from a number of roots is put together and 
dried in the sun. . WA 
_ Assafoetida is brought to this country packed in cases, mats, 
‘and casks; that. in the cases proving generally the best. It is 
in irregular. masses, adhering to each other, externally of a 
brownish. yellow colour, and containing many little shinin 
tears of a whitish, reddish, or violet hue. The best is clear, 
and of a pale reddish colour, contains many of the white tears, 
and has the odour very stron ; . | 

Qualities. — Assafoetida has a strong, very disagreeable, allia- 
ceous, fetid odour, and a bitter subacrid taste: but these qua- 


the plant described and figured by Dr. Hop 


e of Edinburgh, in the 75th volume of 
the Philosophical Transactions, as. that which yields the officinal assafeetida, is the Ferula 
Persica of Willdenow,-and a native of the north of Persia, 2 EM 
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lities, particularly the odour, on which much of the efficacy 
of the drug depends, are much injured by keeping.* It be- 
comes brittle by exposure to the air; but is not easily reduced 
to powder. It yields all its virtues to ether and to. alcohol. 
‘It is diffused by trituration in water, forming a milky opaque 
mixture.. The-ethereal tincture, when evaporated on water, 
leaves a thick pellicle of brown fetid resin, and gives the water 
a milky appearance. In distillation either with water or alco- 
hol assafoctida yields an essential oil, on which its odour de- 
pends.. The proportions of its components are gum 60, resin 
30, and essential oil 10 parts in 100; but Brugnatelli affirms 
that the part which has been regarded as gum is extractive, * 
Medical properties and uses. —'This gum resin is stimulant, 
antispasmodic, expectorant, emmenagogue, and. anthelmintic. 
It is more efficacious than any of the other fetid gums; pro- 
ducing its effects in a shorter space of-time; and is therefore 
beneficially given as an antispasmodic in cases of hysteria, ‘hy- 
pochondriasis, dyspepsia, flatulent colic, tympanitis, and in 
nervous diseases: its expectorant powers have-been found 
useful in asthma, and hooping-cough; and it ranks high as a 
remedy in chlorotic affections. We are informed that in In- 
dia it is a successful native specific against the Guinea ?-worm. 
Its use is contra-indicated when the inflammatory diathesis is 
present; and owing to its stimulant quality, it is often:com- 
ined with antimonials and _nitre. It is used locally, in the 
form of enema in worm. cases, flatulent colic, and:in the con- 
vulsions attending dentition: and sometimes it is applied as a 
plaster for discussing tumours, bar 4A ae Rrra eh ere 
_ The dose is from grs. y. to.9j, formed into pills, or diffused 
in water. sa od ~ Seay eerie eens 
Officinal preparations. Mistura Assafeetide. L.D. Tinct. Assa- 
Setide. L.E.D.. Spiritus Ammonia feetidus. L. D- Pilule Assa- 
“fetide composite. E. Pilule Aloes et Assafeetide. E. oie 
FICUS.° Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 1131. peayigh Fie ng, Ss 
Cl. 23. Ord.2. Polygamia Dicecia. Nat. Ord. Scabridee Linn. Ur- 
ticee Juss. aan ee " Show et 
1931. ‘Common receptacle turbinate, fleshy, converging, conceal- 
ing the florets, either in the same or a distinct individual. 
Male. Calyx three-parted. Corolla 0. Stamens three. i ote 
Female. Calyx five-parted. Corolla 0... Pistil one. Seeds coe 
vered by a permanent, closed, somewhat fleshy calyx. 5 
* Leaves lobed; | i Oder Ra eda! 
Species 1. F. Carica.+ The Fig-tree. Med. Bot. 2d. ed. 714. t. 244. 
i Koempfer says: ‘* Affirmare ausim drachmam unam, -tecens effusam, majorem 
spargere foetorem quam centum libras vetustioris, quem siccum venundant aromatarit 
nostrates.” Aman. Exotica, p.535. . . iad, 
2 Compendio di, Mat. Med. p.41. Pavia, 1817. . 
3 Edin. Med. Journ, ii. 304. 4 Soxn Grecorum. 
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Oficinal. Caricm FRuctUS. Lond. Dub. Fict Caricm Fructus: 
din. The preserved fruit of the Fig. 
Syn. Figues (F.) Feigen (G.) Fico (J.) Higo (S.): 

The fig tree is a native of Asia, but it was introduced into 
Europe in the early ages. It flourishes in France, Spain, 
and Italy, and even sometimes ripens its fruit in * England, 
It flowers in June and July. It seldom rises above twelve 
feet in height, but sends off many spreading branches; and 
the trunk, which exudes a milky odorous fluid when wounded, 
is covered with an ash-coloured bark, and’ seldom exceeds 
seven inches in diameter. The leaves, which are annual in 
Europe, but perennial between the tropics, are large, nearly a 
span in length, scabrous, and irregularly divided into three or 
five lobes; of a deep green colour on the upper surface, with 
a pale green longitudinal vein to each lobe; ‘but on the under 
surface the whole is pale green, with the veins raised, reticu- 
lated, and downy: they are supported on round petioles. The 
fruit in its early stage serves as a common receptacle, and 
contains upon its inner surface both the male and female 
florets. It is turbinate, umbilicate at the top, in colour varied 
green and red, fleshy, soft, and hollow within, 2 

‘The fig tree was very much cultivated by the ancients, who 
brought the fruit.to perfection by a process which they termed 
caprification., ‘They had observed. that those figs which were 
perforated by an insect, the Cynips Psenes of Linneus, always 
ripened better; and, therefore, they tied a wild fig, on which 
this insect breeds, near the young figs, so as to cause the insects, 
when they issued from the wild fig, also to perforate them. 
The good effects arose from the crawling of the larve within 
the figs scattering the pollen, and thus forwarding the impreg- 
nation of the female florets: but the gardeners of Aleppo, ig- 
norant of the. cause of the benefit derived from the cynips, imi-+ 
tate the process by pricking the figs with a needle dipped in oil, 
in.order to procure early figs, The fruit when ripe is dried in 
ovens to preserve it, and destroy any of the larve of the cynips 
that may remain; and then packed very closely into the small 
chests in, which they are imported into this country... 
- Qualities. — Dried figs have a sweet peculiar taste. They 
are generally compressed; the cuticle is of a brownish colour, 
and crusted over with crystals of sugar; and within are nu- 
merous small yellow lenticular seeds in a sweet viscid pulp. 
They consist almost entirely of mucilage and sugar. 

Medical properties and uses.— The dietetical use of figs is 

1 The first fig-trees introduced. into England are still in the Archbishop’s garden 


at Lambeth. They are supposed to have been planted by Cardinal Pole, and now hear 
excellent frait. | z Gariner de Fructibus, ii, 66. ¢. 91, 
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well known." When eaten freely they are apt to occasion 
flatulent. colic and diarrhoea. They are used medicinally in 
demulcent. decoctions, in pulmonary and other inflammatory 
complaints; and two ounces of them boiled in six fluid ounces 
of water, and strained, form a useful gargle in cynanche ton- — 
sillaris, when suppuration takes place. ‘The figs themselves, : 
roasted or boiled and split, form excellent cataplasms, when 
applied very hot to gum boils, buboes, and other phlegmons. * _ 
FRAXINUS. . Spec. Plant. Willd.iv.1102.. am 
Cl. 23. Ord, 2. Polygamia Diccia. Nat. ord. Sepiarie Linn. Jasmi- 
new Juss. ies oe" . 
G.1903. Hermaph. Calyx 0, or four-parted. Corolla 0, or four- 
parted. Stamens two. Pzstil one. Capsule one-seeded, lanceo- — 
late. Female. Pistil one, lanceolate. : ‘t 
Sp.15. F, Ornus.3 Flowering ash. Med. Bot. 2d edit. p. 589. — 
Sibthorp Flora Greca, t. 4. a 
Oficinal. Manna. Lond. Dub. Edin. Manna. 


Syn. Manne (F.) Manna (G.) Manna (J.) Mana (S.) Turenjeebeen (Aral.) Shirk- - 
hisht (H.) a 


This tree is a native of the south of Europe, growing abun= 
dantly in Calabria, Apulia, Sicily, and on the loftier moun- — 
tains of Greece; and is cultivated in England as an orna- © 
mental tree, flowering in May and June. It seldom exceeds — 
twenty feet in height, is very branching, and has a smooth © 
gray bark. The leaves are deciduous, petiolate, opposite, and — 
pinnate, composed of two or three pair of leaflets, with a ter- — 
minal one:. the leaflets are opposite, about one inch and a half — 
long, and three-fourths broad, pointed at each end, obtusely — 
and unequally serrated, smooth, and of a deep bright green — 
colour. The footstalks vary in length, and are channelled; — 
the gems are villous. The flowers, which grow in close pa-_ 
nicles at the extremities of the young shoots, are sapradecom- — 
pound, opposite, scarcely the length of the leaves, smooth, and 
without bractes. The segments of the calyx are ovate, pointed, - 
and nearly equal; the petals oblong and linear, obtuse, entire, 
attenuated at the base, spreading, twice the length of the calyx, 
and of a white colour. The filaments are two, spreading, — 
white, smooth, and bearing yellow incumbent anthers. ‘The 
germen is small, oval, niPemnsdth, with a short, straight style 
crowned with a notched stigma. ‘The capsules droop, are 
lanceolate, notched, compressed, and bilocular at the base} 
with one cell generally abortive, while the other contains 4 — 
cylindrical ferruginous seed. seri mae 
1 Figs were the chief part of the food of the ancient Athlete. 

2 The most ancient cataplasm on record was made of figs. It was used for the relief 
of Hezekiah, who lived 260 years before Hippocrates. ¢ And Isaiah said, Take a lump 


of figs.. ‘And they took and laid it on the boil, and he recovered.”’ 2 Kings, chap. xx. 7+ 
3 Msasa Dioscoridis. | BD) + 
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Two other species of ash, the rotundifolia and  excelsior, 
also produce manna. It exudes in warm dry weather spon- 
taneously from the stem and branches; and concretes into 
whitish tears, which are scraped off and sold under the name 
of manna in the tear. The greater part of the manna, how- 
ever, is obtained by longitudinal incisions about three inches 
in length, made on one side of the tree only in the same- 
season, ‘and continued from the base of the trunk, upwards 
as far as the branches, at the distance of an inch from each 
other. The manna flows at first in form of a thick juice, which 
gradually concretes. It is collected in baskets, and known 
under the name of manna grassa, fat. manna: and is in ir- 
regular masses of a reddish or brownish colour, often full of 
impurities. By making the, juice to concrete on straws, and 
chips fastened near the incisions, a finer kind of manna is pro- 
eured, which is called canulated or flaky manna,mdnnain can- — 
nolt. ‘The collecting begins about the middle of June, and ter- . 
minates in September.’ : AR 

_ Manna is brought to Great Britain packed in chests, The 
different sorts are in separate packages, and are known by the 
names of Flake manna, Sicilian manna, and Calabrian manna. 
The best is “ in oblong pieces or flakes, moderately dry, fria- 
ble, light, of a whitish or. pale yellow colour, and in some de- 

ree transparent: the inferior kinds are moist, unctuous, and 
Soka Manna is said to be occasionally counterfeited by.a. 
composition of honey or sugar, mixed with scammony or some 
other purgative’: but such frauds are now seldom attempted ; 
and bad or counterfeit manna, may be easily discovered by its 
colour, weight, transparency, and taste; which are different, 
from those of real manna. ey hal a 

Qualities. —Manna has a slight peculiar odour, and a sweet 
taste, with’some degree of bitterness, not very pleasant, and 
leaving a nauseous impression on the tongue. The finer 
pieces, which are often hollow, when broken and examined by 
the microscope, exhibit bundles of long beautiful spicular 
crystals: but the general texture of the pieces is granular. It 
is entirely soluble in water and alé@hol; andthe latter, when 
-the solution has been assisted by heat, deposits on cooling five- 
eighths of the manna, beautifully crystallized; and which may 
be regarded as pure manna, and an uncrystallizable mucilagi- 
nous extractive matter remains, on which probably the purga- 
tive quality of the drug depends. Fourcroy and Vauquelin 
suppose that the common manna of the shops contains four dif- 
ferent ingredients. 1. Pure manna, constituting three-fourths 


7 Arctuarius is the firet Greek who notices manna. Freind’s Hist. of Med. i. 271. 
2 Lewis, 3 Alston's Mat. Met. ii. 472. 
N 2 
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of the whole. 2. A little common sugar. 3. A yellow nause- 
ous-smelling substance, to which its purgative qualities seem 
owing: and 4. Mucilage. 4 | 4 Sl 
. Medical properties and uses. —Manna is a very gentle laxa- 
tive. It was extravagantly commended by some of the older: 
physicians; but is now more justly regarded as a laxative fit 
for children only, and persons of very weak habits. When given 
in a dose sufficient for an adult, it is apt to oceasion flatulence 
and griping; and therefore it is seldom used, except as an 
adjunct to senna, rhubarb, or solutions of neutral salts, .with 
the view of covering their tastes. 
_ » The dose for children is from 3ij to 3iv; and for adults from 
' 3) to 3y. nn 
FUCUS. Genera Plant. Schreber. 

Cl. 4. Ord.3. Cryptogamia Alge. Nat. ord. Alge. 

G. 1671. Male. Vesicles smooth, hollow, with villose hairs within, 
_ interwoven. 5 a 

Female. Vesicles smooth, filled with jelly, sprinkled with 

_ immersed grains, prominent at the tip. Seeds solitary. 

Species2. F. vesiculosus. Bladder-wrack. Turner's Fuct, ll. 44. 

Eng. Bot. 1066. , * 
Oficinal. Fucus. Lond. QuERCUS MARINA; HERBA FRUCTIBUS 

PRESENTIBUS. Dub. Bladder-wrack, bearing the fruit. 

This marine ‘plant is a perennial, a native of the British 
shores; bearing the fructification in the spring. The root is 
an expanded, black, woody, callous. disk. - The frond is: 
smooth and glossy, from one to four feet in length, and from 
half an inch to one inch and a half in breadth, of a dark olive 
green colour, becoming paler near the apices; every where 
linear, and dichotomous; and through its whole length fur- 
nished with a midrib of a blackish colour, as thick as a goose 
quill at the base, but gradually growing pale and thin. In — 
the membranous part are found immersed spherical vesicles, 
varying in size from a pea to a hazel nut, always close to the 
midrib, their substance thin, and their cavity fall of air. The 
fructification consists of compressed turgid solitary or twin — 
receptacles at the ends of the branches; roundish, perforated, — 
and filled with a tasteless pellucid mucus. - yea a 
-- When the plant is dried it becomes brittle, and of a dull 
black colour; and sometimes is covered with a saline efflo-— 
rescence. It is much used in the making of kelp. .- | - 

Qualities. — The odour is slight, but peculiar ; and the taste 
nauseous, and siinilar to that of soda.. When burnt, it yields 
charcoal and soda. a 7 bt kita us 

Medical properties and uses. —'The burnt plant is considered 
as deobstruent; and has been exhibited in scrophulous affec- 
tions and bronchocele: and Dr. Russel found the mucus of 
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the vesicles an excellent resolvent when externally applied to 
scrophulous swelliugs. 
Officinal preparation. Pulvis Quercus marine. D. 
GALBANI GUMMI RESINA. i Bubon. 
GALLAL. Vide Quercus. 
GENTIANA.* Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1331. 
Cl. 5. Ord.2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Rotacee Linn. 
Gentian Juss. 
G. 512. Corolla one-petalled. Capsule two-valved, one-celled ; 
with two longitudinal receptacles. 
* Corollas 5 or 9-cleft, somewhat bell. shaped. 
Spectes1. G. lutea. Yellow Gentian. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 273. t. 95. 
Oficinal, GENTIANZ RADIX. Lond. GENTIANH LUTE RADIX. 


Edin. GENTIANA; RADIx. Dub. Gentian Root. 
Syn. Gentiane jaune (F.) Enzian (G.) Genziana (Z.) Genciana (S.) 


_ This species of gentian is a perennial plant, found growing 
on the alps of Switzerland and Austria, the Apennines, the 
' Pyrennees, and in North America. The root is thick, long, 
and cylindrical. The lower leaves are petioled, large, spear- 
shaped, stiff, and having five large veins on the back, plaited, 
’ and of a yellowish green colour; those of the stem are con- 
cave, smooth, and egg-shaped, sessile, and almost embracing 
the stem, whidke rises three or four feet in height. ‘The flowers ~ 
are in whorls at the upper joints, large, yellow, peduncled, and 
beautiful : the calyx, which is a membranous deciduous spathe, 
bursts on the side when the flower opens: the corolla is. ro- 
tated, divided into five or eight narrow spreading segments, 
elliptical, and speckled with many thick dots. . The filaments 
are shorter than the corolla, and furnished with long erect 
anthers:-the germen is conical, crowned with two sessile re- 
flected stigmas ; and becomes a conical capsule, which contains 
numerous small seeds. 
Gentian roots are brought to this country from Germany. 
‘They are in pieces of various lengths and thickness, twisted, 
wrinkled on the outside, and covered with a brownish gray 
‘cuticle. ~ 
Qualities. —'They have no anidelat odour, and the taste 
is intensely bitter without being nauseous. When cut trans- 
eversely the pieces exhibit a yellow maculated heart, with thick 
bark verging to brown. The sensible qualities of gentian root 
are extracted by ether, alcohol, and water. ‘The two former 
‘extract a bitter resin and an extractive matter; and ‘the latter 
some part of these and a considerable quantity of mucilage also, 
which occasions the infusion often to become ropy. Diluted 
alcohol is its proper menstruum. In the bitter resin which is 


1 Said to have been named after Gentius,. bia of Illyria, ‘who frst discoyered its 


medicinal properties 167 years before the birth of our Saviour. 
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deposited from the ethereal tincture, opaque, and of a pale 
yellow colour, the virtues of the drug seem to reside. , 
Medical properties and uses. — Gentian root is tonic, sto- 


machic, and in large doses aperient. Its use as a stomachic _ 


bitter is of very ancient date; and it is still, perhaps, the most 
generally employed of this class of medicines, It has been 
found beneficial in dyspepsia, gout, hysteria, - and jaundice; 
chlorosis, dropsy, and diarrhoea; and in all cases of general 
débility in which tonics are indicated. It is sometimes joined 
with the cinchona in intermittents; and, according as the 
circumstances of the cases for which it is prescribed direct, 
it may be combined with orange-peel, chalybeates, aromatics, 
squill, mineral acids, and neutral salts. On account of its 
antiseptic. effects on dead animal matter, its infusion has been 
it is generally given are infusion and tincture. 

The dose in substance is from grs. x. to Dij. 


used as an application to putrid ulcers. The forms in which 


Officinal preparations. Extractum Gentiane. L.E.D. Infusum q 
Gentiane compositum. L.E.D. Tinctura Gentiane composttas L. 


E.D. Vinum Gentiane composttum. E. 


GEOFFROYA. = Spec. Plant. Willd. iii, 1129. 


'Cl.17. Ord. 4. Diadelphia Decandria. Nat. ord. Papilionacese Linn. 


Leguminose Juss. 


G. 1362. Calyz five-parted. Drupe ovate. Nucleus compressed. g 


Species 3. G. inermis. The Cabbage-tree. Med. Bot. 2d edit, 416. 
t.151. Phil. Trans. |xvii. 512. t. 10. BIS gid i nr ere 
Oficinal. GrorrRoy& INERMIS coRTEX. Edin. GEOFFREA; COR- 


TEX. Dub. Cabbage-tree bark. | . 
Syn. Umari de la Jamaique (F.) Geoffrunrinde (G.) ‘Geoffrea (7.) ~ ; 

This tree is a native of Jamaica, growing in the low savan- 
nahs. It is a lofty tree, branching towards the top ;-and co- 
vered with a smooth gray bark. The leaves are pinnate, 
composed of four or five pairs of lancet-shaped, pointed, 
smooth, leaflets, in pairs on short footstalks, with a terminal 
one. ‘The flowers are in clusters on large branched spikes, 
The calyx is bell-shaped, with five short obtuse teeth; the 
corolla papilionaceous, of a pale rose colour, consisting of a 
roundish concave vexillum notched at the-apex ; two oblong, 
obtuse, concave, soméwhat shorter ae; and an obtuse dik 


vided carina. The filaments, nine’of which are united at the 


base, support simple, roundish anthers; the germen is oval, 
with a curved tapering style, and hooked stigma. The fruit 
resembles a small plum, is pulpy, marked on each side with 
‘a longitudinal furrow; and contains a hard seed. Tey 
Qualities. — Cabbage-tree bark has a disagreeable, sweetish, 
mucilaginous taste. The pieces, as they are brought to this 
country, are externally gray; internally black, furrowed, and 
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pulverulent, affording a powder resembling that of jalap. Its. 
soluble components seem to be chiefly mucus, resin, extractive, 
a saccharine matter, and the narcotic principle. 

Medical properties and uses. — This bark is a powerful an- 
thelmintic. Its properties as such were first noticed by Mr. 
Peter Duguid’, and have since been fully confirmed: but we 
are principally indebted to Dr. Wright for an accurate know- 
ledge both of the plant and its virtues.* It 1s particularly 
useful in expelling lumbrici; and may be given in the forms 
of powder, decoction, extract, and syrup; but the decoction 

_is the form most commonly employed. (See Preparations and 
Compositions.) It operates as a cathartic; but has a narcotic 
effect also: and requires therefore to be given at first in small 
doses, “ which may be gradually increased till a nausea is 
excited, when the dose for that patient is ascertained.” ? “In 
overdoses it is apt to occasion sickness, vomiting, fever, and 
delirium; and the same effects are produced if cold water be 
drunk during its operation. When such symptoms occur 
from either cause, they are generally removed by copious 
draughts of warm water, a dose of castor-oil, and plentiful 
dilution with lemonade or infusion of tamarinds. Owing to 
these deleterious effects of the remedy, it has not been gene- 
rally used in this country. 
~The dose of the powder is from 9j to 3fs;— and that of 
the extract, which is made by evaporating the decoction, grs. i). 
The syrup, which is the decoction with a double portion of sugar 
added to it, may be taken in doses of from 2 to 4 spoonsful. 

Officinal preparation. Decoctum Geoffroye inermis. Be 

GEUM. | Spec. Plant. Willd. i..1113. 

CJ. 12. Ord.8. Icosandria Polygynia. Nat. ord. Senticose Linn. 

Rosacez Juss. | 
G. 1002. Calyx ten-cleft. Petals five. Seeds with a bent awn. 
Species 3... G. urbanum.* Common Avens, or Herb Bennet.. Med. 

Bot. 2d edit. 502. t.181. Smith Flora Brit. 554. 


Officinal. GEUM URBANUM 5 ravix. Dub. The root of Avens. 
3 Syn. Ronoite officinale (F.) Nelkenwurzel (G.).Cariofilata (J.) 

Avensis an indigenous perennial plant, common in woods 
and shady. places, flowering from May to August. The root 
is fibrous; the stem about two feet high, nearly upright, 
roundish, hairy, leafy, branched at the top, and of a brownish 
-dhue on one:side: The leaves are of a deep green colour, on 
channelled ~footstalks; those nearest the root -pinnated and 
lyrate, ‘with two pairs of unequal leaflets, and a larger wedge- 
shaped terminal one 5. the upper leaves are simple, trifid, and 


as aeeoraatins aca Tay aaa 


1 Physical and Literary Essays, ii.264, "  & Phil. Trans. ee. 
3 Wright, \.c. 4 Caryopbyllata, 4lston’s Mat. Med. vol.i. p. 402, 
N 4 
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pointed ; and. all cleft, serrated, and hairy. The stem-leaves are - 


accompanied with a pair of large, rounded, lobed, toothed sti« 
pules resembling the smaller leaflets, The flowers are termi- 
nal and solitary, on peduncles. The calyx is externally brown- 
ish, internally pale green, of one piece, divided into five large 
pointed ‘segments, and five intermediate ones much smaller, 
and lanceolate. The petals are bright yellow, small, with 
claws, and spreading: the filaments awl-shaped, nearly ‘as 
long’ as the larger segments of the calyx, yellowish, inserted 
into the calyx; at first bent inwards, afterwards. erect, and 
supporting yellow anthers. The germens are hairy, collected 
into a pear-shape, the styles jointed in the middle, with simple 
‘stigmas. The seeds are hairy, with purple naked awns, 
hooked, and kneed near the apeny 1! © * ae20 

The root should be dug up in March; for the odour, which 
is then strong, is almost lést when the flowers appear. It should 
be dried in the air, with a moderate heat. The large roots are 
to,be preferred. | The cultivated are supposed to be superior to 
the wild. bia ys nds | tiie 

Qualities. — Avens root has a fragrant odour resembling that 
of cloves, and a bitterish austere taste. The pieces are of a dark 
brownish red colour on the outside, and internally white. Its 
sensible qualities are extracted both by water and alcohol ; and 
in distillation with water it yields a small portion of heavy vo- 
latile oil. The watery infusion reddens litmus paper, and 
strikes a black colour with sulphate ofirony 

Medical properties and uses. 'The root of avens is astringent, 
tonic, and antiseptic. It is mentioned by Ray as a Dhithive 
but has been very little used in Britain, and was altogether un- 
noticed, until Buckhave, in a work entitled Observationes circa 
fiadicem Gei urbani, adduced numerous instances of its: effi- 
cacy In intermittents. The continental practitioners recom- 
mend it in dysentery, chronic diarrheea, and flatulent colic; 
and asa general tonic in all cases in which cinchona is com- 
monly employed. The Dublin College has therefore judiciously 
inserted it in thelist of materia medica ; and, being an indigenous 
remedy, it deserves attention.« It may be exhibited in the form 
of powder; or inan electuary compounded with honey and rhu- 
barb; or a decoction may be made‘with one ounce of the root 
and one pint of water; or a tincture with similar proportions 


of the root and alcohol. The dose of the powder is 3fs or 


3} four times a day; of the decoction £3) every hour ; ‘and 
of the tincture ffs properly diluted three or four times a day. 
oa Augsburg beer, which is much prized on the continent, is supposed to owe part of 


its excellence to the custom which prevails of putting a small bag of the root of Avens 
into each cask. Nicholson’s Journ. vol. xxx. p. 80. ° 
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GLYCYRRHIZA.* Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 1148, 

Cl. 17. Ord. 4. Diadelpliia Decandria. Nat. ord. Papilionacee Linn. 
Leguminosze Juss. | eRe 14 
G. 1366. Calyx bilabiate ; upper lip three-cleft, lower undivided. 

_ Legume ovate, compressed... . he. 
Sp. 4. Ge glabra. Common.Liquorice. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 420: t. 152. 
Oficinal. GLycyRRHIZE RADIX. Lond. Dub. GiycyRRBIZE 
GLABR# RADIX:— EXTRACTUM. Edin. Liquorice root, and the 
extract. 
Syn. Re glisse (F.) Sussholzwarzel (G.) Legorizia (I.) Regaliza (S.) Ussulussoos 
(Arab.) Té’nimai’h (A) Yastimadhuca (San.) Ben 


_ The liquorice plant is a native of the south of Europe and 
Syria; but the greater part of what is used in Britain is the 
produce of its own soil by cultivation. Che London market is 
supplied chiefly from Mitcham in Surry. It flowers in Au- 
gust. . The root is perennial, running when in its proper soil, 
a light sandy one, very deep ; it is round, the thickness from 
that of a goose-quill to that of the thumb, Jong, thin, flexible, 
furnished with sparse fibres ; covered with a brownish cuticle, 
internally fibrous, of a pale yellow colour, and juicy. ‘The stem 
rises four or five feet in height, is herbaceous, and striated, with 
few branches. . The leaves. are alternate, ‘and pinnated ; °con- 
sisting of four or five pairs of ovate, retuse, petiolated leaflets, 
with a terminal one; of a pale green:colour, and clammy on 
the under side. The flowers are papilionaceous in long axil- 
lary sparse spikes, of a blue or purplish colour. The calyx ig 
persistent, tubular, and divided above; the corolla consists of 
an ovate, lanceolate, obtuse, erect, concave verillum ; two. ob- 
long obtuse ale, and a.shorter carina. The filaments are ten, 
nine of them united at the base, bearing simple roundish an- 
thers ; the germen is short, with a tapering style and blunt 
stigma. ‘The legumes are ovate, flatted, smooth, acute, one- 
celled, containing two or three small kidney-shaped seeds, 
- When liquorice root is three years old, it is dug up for use 
in November. ‘The whole roots are then washed, the fibres 
cut off, and the smaller roots separated from the larger ones. 
The former, termed the offal, are dried, and ground to pow- 
der; the latter are packed up, and sold to the druggists.”3 
- Qualities. This root is inodorous, and the taste sweet and 
mucilaginous, leaving, when it is chewed without being pecled, 
a slight degree of bitterness in the mouth. ‘The powder, if 
good, is of a brownish’yellow colour, and has a rich sweet taste, 
more agrecable than that of the fresh root; but it is said to be 
LR TINCT Ee Soi i ipa iD ae ae: ee NR, UN a ra ae ate 

1 The name is derived from yAvxus sweet, and f:ga a root. A 

* Very little is now grown at Godalming, where it was formerly cultivated to some ex- 


tent. Vide Stevenson’s Survey of Surry, p. 880. It was first cultivated in England, 
in 1358, Stow. 3 The price of the best roots is about 31. perewt. Stevenson, |. c. 
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often sophisticated with flour, and other substances not. quite 
so wholesome, in which case it has.a fine*pale yellow, colour. . 
The medical properties of the root depend on.a saccharine 
matter and mucus: water, by coction, extracts both. of these 
principles; but alcohol only the saccharine matter. For the 
properties of the extract which is imported from Spain, ‘see 
Part IIT. (Preparations and compounds.) | Se 


Medical properties and us¢s. — Liquorice root is a pleasant ~ | 


demulcent; but on account of its bulk it is rarely used in sub- 
stance.t The decoction of it, either alone, or in combination 
with other mucilaginous vegetables, is often given in catarrh, 
and in hectic and phthisical cases. It is also administered in 
some cases of dyspepsia where there is. a deficiency of the natu- 
ral mucus of the stomach,’which is injured by the acrimony of 
ill-digested food, and a morbid state of its secreted fluids. ‘The 
dose of the powder is from grs. x to 3}, that. of the, decoction_a 
cupful frequently repeated. — ; 
Officinal preparation. . Extractum Glycyrrhizae. L. E..D. 
GRANATI CORTEX. Vide Punica .. | 
GRATIOLA.’ Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 102... . 
Cl. 2. Ord: 1. Diandria Monogynia.. Nat. ord. Personate Linn. 
Juss. af : PE HS 
G. 49. Corolla irregular, reversed. Stamens two, sterile. Capsule 
two-celled. Calyx seven-leaved; the two exterior leaves spreading. 
Species 1. G. officinalis.. Hedge-Hyssop. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 359. 
#131. Flora Danica, t. 363. — . habbo FO BR 
Oficinal. GRATIOL® OFFICINALIS HERBA. Edin. GRATIOLA; 


HERBA. Dub. The herbaceous part of Hedge-Hyssop. 
Syn. Gratiole (F.) Gradenkraut (G.) Graziola (J.). 


This plant is‘a perennial, -a native of the.South of Europe, 
growing in marshy or moist pastures, and flowering in-June 
andJuly. Itis cultivated in Britains The root is creeping, :cy- 
lindrical, fleshy, and fibrous; and sends up several upright, 
smooth, round stems, nearly a foot in height, with sessile leaves, 
lanceolate, smooth, serrated towards the point, of a bright green 
colour, nearly two inches long, and half an inch broad, punc- 
tured and longitudinally veined beneath. ‘The flowers are ax- 
illary and solitary, on. slender red peduncles: the calyx is 
divided into five elliptical segments, with two lanceolate spread~- 
ing: bracteal leaves; the corolla :is tubular, .divided at. the lip 
into four obtuse segments; the uppermost of which is much 
_. broader than the other three, and more reflected ; the tube is 
~ yellow, intermixed with reddish streaks ; the limb pale purple. 

1. The ancients believed that. chewing the rootallayed thirst; but this opinion was 
founded on a mistake. Cullen, Mat. Med. ii. p. 407. ig pepeiaertite wi 


2 The name means Gratia Dei—from the supposed virtues of the plant. 
3 It was first cultivated in Britain by Turner, in 1568... ~ 


in some degree sheathing, and opposite, in pairs. ‘They are’ 
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-'T'wo of the filaments only are furnished with anthers; and the 
style is tapering, erect, with a divided stigma. The. capsule is 
oval, and contains many small seeds. | yea + 

The sensible qualities of gratiola are strongest when it is in 
flower, at which time, therefore, it shouldbe gathered for use. 

 Qualilies.— It has scarcely any odour ; but the taste is very 
bitter and nauseous. Boiling water extracts its sensible quali- 

‘ties more perfectly than alcohol. The colour of the infusion 
approaches to that of Madeira wine} it slightly reddens litmus 
paper, and strikes an olive colour with a solution of sulphate of 

‘jron without occasioning a precipitate. When sulphuric acid 

‘is added to the unstfained infusion, it emits the odour of tama- 
‘yinds; and when the infusion is filtered and: slowly evaporated, 
spicular crystals are formed, which appear to be tartaric acid. 

Medical properties and uses. — Gratiola is cathartic, and di- 
urétic; and in large doses emetic. It has been much recom- 
mended by the German physicians in dropsy; and has also 
been used in jaundice, and worm cases. Hufeland found it 
extremely efficacious in visceral obstructions, and scrophulous 
affections': and we are even told that in the. Vienna hospital 
it has cured the most confirmed cases of lues venerea !* ° 

It is given either in the form of powder, or of infusion com- 

bined with aromatics. The dose of the powder is grs. xv. to 
31s; that of the infusion, made with 3ij of the dried herb and 

Ofs of warm water, from f3iv to f3j, three times a day. > 

-. GUAIACUM.:? Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 538. ‘ 

Cl. 10. Ord. 1, Decandria Monogynia.. Nat. ord, Gruinales Linn. 

Rotacee Juss. te : 
G. 819. Calyz tive-parted, unequal. Petals five, inserted into the 
calyx. Capsule angular, three or five-celled, | 
Species 2. G. officinale, Officinal Guaiacum. Med, Bot. 2d edit. 557. 
t. 200. , “ 
Officinal.. GUAIACI RESINA ET LIGNUM. Lond. Guatactl OFFICI- 
NALIS LIGNUM-RESINA. Edin. GUAIACUM; LIGNUM, GUMMI- 


RESINA. Dub. The wood and Resin of Guaiacum. r 
Syn. Guyae (F.) Guajakgummi (G.) Guajaco (J.) Guayaco (S.) 

This tree isa native of Jamaica, Hispaniola, and the warmer 
parts of America.* «It rises forty feet in height, and is four:or 
five in circumference, with many divided knotted branches. 
The bark of the trunk is ofa dark gray colour, variegated with 
greenish or purplish specks, but that of the branches is ash-co- 
Toured, with fissures. The. leaves are abruptly pinnate, con- 
sisting of two or three pair of smooth, shining, veined, obovate, 
dark green leaflets, almost sessile.“ ‘The flowers are peduncled 


t Hufelanduler die Natur, &c. der Scrofula. 2 Kostrewski , Dissert. de Gratiola, p.64. 
3 The Spanish name Guvyaco, comes from the Indian Hoawucan. ~Miller’s Dict. 
4 The tree was cultivated in this country bythe Duchess of Beaufort in 1699. 
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in kind of umbels, which spring from the divisions of the 
smaller branches. The calyx consists of five, concave, oblong, 
blunt, spreading, unequal, deciduous leaves: the petals are five, 
of a rich blue colour, elliptical, concave and spreading ; the sta- 
mens are erect and villous, with yellowish hooked anthers; the 
germen is oval, with a short style and simple stigma; and the 
capsule subturbinate, on a short pedicel, smooth, and of a pale 
ferruginous hue, pentagonous, with ribbed angles, and 5-celled; 
but 2 or 3 often abortive.t' The seeds are so itary, and angled. 

All the parts of this tree possess medicinal qualities; but the 
wood and the peculiar substance afforded by it are the only 
parts used : and the virtues of the wood depend altogether on 
the peculiar matter it contains. This is spontaneously exuded 
from the tree, and is called native gum : it concretes into tears, 
which are semipellucid and very pure; but the greater part of 
it is obtained by making incisions into the trunk, or, as it is 


termed, jagging the tree. This operation is performed in May; 


and the juice, which flows copiously, is concreted by the sun. 
It is also obtained by sawing the wood into billets, and boring 
a hole longitudinally through them; so that, when one end of a 
billet is laid on a fire, the guaiac melting, runs through the hole 
from the opposite end, and is collected in a calabash. Boiling 
the chips or raspings in salt and water, also separates the guaiac, 
which as it rises to the surface may be collected by skimming. 

The wood is brought to this country either in large solid 
pieces which weigh from four to five cwt. each, and covered with 
a yellowish alburnum, or already rasped. The guaiac, or 
gum as it is improperly termed, arrives in casks and mats; 
the former containing from one to four cwt. the latter gene- 
rally less than one cwt each. 

Qualitves.— The wood of guaiacum is inodorous, but when 
heated it emits an aromatic odour; and the taste is bitterish, 
subacrid, and biting. It is very hard, heavier than water, exter- 
nally yellowish, and internally of a blackish brown colour mixed 
with green streaks. The resin, or guatac, has a fragrant odour, 
with scarcely any taste, but occasions when swallowed a sensa- 
tion of heat in the throat. It has a resinous aspect; is of a 
greenish brown colour externally, and internally presents a 
mixture of greenish, reddish, and brownish tints.’ It is some- 
what translucent, breaks with a vitreous fracture, and is easily 
reduced to a powder, which is gray at first, but becomes green 


in a short time when it is exposed to the air and light; a change 


which appears to depend on the absorption of oxygen :* The 


' Gert. de Fructibus, ii. 148. t. 113. fig. 1. iN he 
2 This effect of light and air was first noticed by Doctor Wollaston, who found that 
the most refrangible produced this change ; and subsequent experiments of Mr. Brande 
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spécific gravity of guaiac is 1:2289. It was generally regarded 
as a gum resin, till Mr. Brande’s experiments showed it to be 
a substance sui generis, differing from both gum and resin. 
When guaiac is digested in water a little extractive only 
is dissolved, in the proportion of 9 parts in 100, and the infu- 
sion has a greenish brown colour and a sweetish taste. *‘Alco- 
hol dissolves readily 95 parts in 100, and the solution is de- 
composed by the mineral acids, affording precipitates which 
assume various tints of colour (see Tinctura Guaiact). Sul- 
phuric ether dissolves four parts in ten of guaiac, and when 
evaporated on water leaves a tough, pellucid pale brown pelli- 
cle, which appears to be pure guaiac: it becomes green after 
some time; and a small portion of extractive remains dissolved 
in the water. The alkaline solutions and their carbonates dis- 
solve it readily ; and the solutions are precipitated by the dilutdd 
sulphuric, the nitric, and the muriatic acids. Sulphuric acid. 
dissolves it with scarcely any effervescence, affording a solution 
of a rich claret colour, which, when fresh prepared, deposits a 
lilac-coloured precipitate on the addition of water ; and when 
heated separates some charcoal. Nitric acid dissolves. it with 
a strong effervescence and a copious extrication of nitrous 
fumes ; and when the solution is evaporated, it yields a large 
portion of oxalic acid: by the diluted acid it is converted into 
a brown resinous substance. Muriatic acid dissolves a small 
portion only, and affords a solution of a brown colour. I found 
that, during the solution of guaiac in these acids, the heat 
which was evolved raised the thermometer in the following 
proportions: in the sulphuric 44; in the nitric 120; and in the 
muriatic 8 degrees. Nothing comes from the distillation of guai- 
ac in water ; but Mr. Brande obtained from 100 parts ofit distil- 
led in close vessels the following products : acidulous water 5°5, 
thick brown oil 24°5, thin empyreumatic oil 30:0, charcoal re- 
maining in the retort 30°5, and 9°5 of gasses, which were. chiefly 
carbonic acid and carburetted hydrogen.* From these experi- 
ments it is clear that guaiac differs from resin ; and we also learn 
that the mineral acids areincompatible in prescriptions with it. 
~ It is sometimes adulterated with common resin and Manchi- 
nal gum. The former is detected by. the turpentine emitted 
when the suspected guaiac is thrown on hot coals; and the 
latter by adding to the alcoholic solution a few drops of sweet 
spirit of nitre, and diluting with water; the guaiac is precipi- 
tated, but the adulteration floats in white striee. 


a 
clearly proved ‘it to arise from oxygen. I found that the change takes place in an hour, 
when the powder is exposed tosunshine. It appears to be again deoxidized if “exposed 
to the least refrangible rays only, according to Dr. Wollaston’s experiments. 

¥ Philosophical Trans. 1806: and Phil. Mag. xxv. 107. 
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Medical properties and uses. — Both the wood and the guaiac 
are stimulant, diaphoretic, diuretic, and purgative. The wood 
was introduced into Europe by the Spaniards as a remedy for 
jues venerea in 1508, but it had long before been used for the 
same purpose by the natives of St. Domingo. It obtained so 
much celebrity, that the exhibition of mercury was discontinued 
for a considerable length of time, and even in the eighteenth 
century its specific powers over this disease were maintained by 
Boerhaave: but frequent disappointments and more correct ob- 
servations have shown that it possesses no powers of eradicat- 
ing the venereal virus; and that ‘it is useful, only after a suc- 
cessful mercurial course, for repairing the strength and vigour 
of the system; ° and where a thickened state of the ligaments, 
or of the periosteum, remains, or where there are foul indolent 
ulcers ;” or in suspendingthe progress of some of the secondary 
symptoms for a shorttime, as ulcers of the tonsils, eruptions, and 
nodes. ‘The decoction of the wood has been found more use- 
ful in cutaneous diseases, scrofulous affections of the membranes 
and ligaments, and in ozena. The guaiac itself is an efficaci- 
ous remedy in chronic rheumatism and arthritic affections, as 
well as those diseases for which the decoction of the wood is: 
usually given; and in every respect it may be regarded as the 
active ingredient of the wood. Its sensible effects are a grate- 
ful.sense of warmth in the stomach, dryness of the mouth, and 
thirst, with a copious flow of sweat, if the body be kept exter- 
nally warm, or ifthe guaiac be united with opium and antimo- 
nials; but when the body is freely exposed, instead of produ- 
cing diaphoresis, it augments considerably the secretion of urine. 
It may, be exhibited either in substance or in tincture. The 
dose is from grs. x. to 3fs, in the form of pills or of bolus: or 
made into an emulsion with water by means of mucilage or 
yolk ofegg. Larger doses purge. yes 8 

_ Officinal preparations. Of the wood —Decoctum Guaiaci ‘comp: 
E. Of the guaiac— Mistura Guaiaci. L. Tinctura Guaiaci L. B.D. 
Tinctura Guaiaci ammoniata. L. E. D. : | 

H/EMATOXYLON.? | Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 547. | 
Cl. 10. Ord. 1. Decandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Lomentacese Linn. 

Leguminose Juss... i merry vie 
G.830. Calyz five-parted. Petals. five. Capsule lanceolate, one- 

celled, two-valved, with the valves boat-shaped. fb a> - 
Spectres 1. H, campechianum. The Logwood-tree. Med. Bot. 2d. 

ed. 4.55. t. 163. - ES Ee 


1 Itwas then sold for seven gold crowns a pound. 
2 Pearson's Observations on the Effects of various Articles of the Materia Medica in 
the cure of Lues venerea, p. 10. . | » OD: alles a aa a . 
3 From es‘ue bluod, and gvaey wood.  Millar’s Dictionary, The trivial name 
Campeohianum, and the English term. Campechi wood originated from Palo Campe chin, 
the name imposed by the Spaniards who first discovered the wood, 
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Oficinal. Hmmaroxyit tienum. Lond. Edin. Dub. Logwodd.' 
Syn. Bois de Campeche (F.) Kampesch-holz ; Blauholz (G.) Campeggio(J.) 
‘This tree is a native of South America, and attains to great 
perfection at Campeachy, in the bay of Honduras. It was in-. 
troduced into Jamaica in 1715, and from its quick growth now, 
grows in an abundance which much incommodes the land- 
holders in the neighbourhood of Savannah la Mar; flowering . 
in March and April.* ‘The stem and branches are generally , 
crooked, the former is seldom above twenty inches thick; and. 
the tree scarcely ever rises more than twenty-four feet in height. . 
It is covered with a dark-coloured rough ‘bark; and has many 
smaller ramifications, which are. close, prickly, and beset with 
strong spines. ‘The leaves are abruptly pinnate, each com- 
posed of four or five pairs of sessile, obcordate, obliquely nerved 
leaflets. The flowers are in terminal spicular clusters: the 
calyx consists of brownish purple-coloured oblong obtuse seg- 
ments; the petals are spreading, obtusely lanceolate, and of a. 
reddish yellow colour. ‘The stamens are downy, tapering, 
shorter than the corolla, with small oval anthers; the fruit is 
a double-valved pod, containing five or six small flat reniform 
seeds. ret F 
Logwood is brought to this country in logs, which are after- 
wards chipped. Those pieces which have a deeper colour are 
to be preferred. It is much employed as a dye-wood. 
Qualities. — This wood is inodorous, but has a sweet astrin- 
gent taste. It is hard, compact, heavy, and of a deep red 
‘colour, which it gives out both to water and alcohol. ‘The 
recent infusions made with distilled water are yellow, but those 
with common water have a reddish purple colour, which is 
deepened by the alkalies, and changed to yellow by the acids. 
They. form precipitates with the sulphuric, nitric, muriatic, 
and acetic acids; solutions of alum, sulphates of iron and of . 
copper, acetate oflead, and tartarized antimony’ ; which are 
therefore incompatible in prescriptions with these inft sions 
and decoctions. ‘The colour of the precipitates varies; those 
with the acids are reddish brown, with alum and tartarized 
antimony violet, with sulphate of iron blueish’ black, ‘sul- 
phate of copper purplish blue, acetate’ of lead reddish 
black, and sulphate of magnesia, purple.’ According’ to Chev- 
reul, logwood contains a volatile oil, tannin, two:kinds of co- 
louring matter, one,of which is soluble both in water and alco- 
fen et 


1 It was cultivated in this country by Mr. Miller in 17393 but is not. now 
found in our hot-houses. nereaey ats jpaoene 

2 When an infusion ur decoction of logwood is kept for some time it becomes capable 
of producing a precipitate with gelatine; but when recent, no such effect takes place 
eisher with glue orisinglass. This was first observed by Dr. Bancroft. 
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hol, the other soluble in. alcohol only; acetate of lime and of 
potash. | es : 

Medical properties and uses.— Logwood is supposed to be as- 
tringent: but this is a questionable opinion, for although it pro- 
duces an ink with sulphate ofiron, it possesses no acerbity, and 
does not produce a precipitate with gelatine It is employed 
in diarrhoea, and in the latter stage of dysentery ; but the ex- 
tract is more usually ordered. It has the advantage of giving 
tone to the general system, and thus obviates the lax state of 
the intestines. ‘The decoction may be taken in doses of two or 
three fluid ounces, frequently repeated. 

Officinal preparation. Eztractum Hematozyli.L.  - 

HELLEBORUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 1335. 
Cl. 13. Ord.6. Polyandria Polygynia. Nat. ord. Multisilique Linn. 

Ranunculacexw Juss. 
G. 1089. Calyx none. . Petals five or more. Nectaries bilabiate, tu- 

bular... Capsules many seeded, nearly erect. 
Species 3. H. niger. Black Hellebore. Med. Bot. 9d ed. 4'73. t. 169. 
Species 6. H. fetidus. Foetid Hellebore, or Bear’s foot. Med. Bot. 
— Qded. 477. t. 170. Smith Flor. Brit. 598. Eng. Bot. t.613. 

1. HELLEBORUS NIGER. ! ee 
Offcinal, HELLEBORI NIGRI RADIX. Lond. HELLEBORI NIGRI 
‘RADIX. Edin. ; (MeLAmpopiuM?) RADIX. Dub. The root 

of Black Hellebore. 

Syn. Hellebore (F.) Schwartze Niesswurzel (G.) Ellebro negro (/.) Helleboro 
negro (S.). Kali Koothie (H.) Khurbue usivud (4ral,.) o 

Black hellebore, so named from the dark colour of the root, 
is a native of Austria, the Apennines, and Italy ; flowering from 
December till March; whence it has been called Christmas 
rose, and has obtained a place in our gardens.+ » The root is 
perennial, transverse, rough, knotted, externally black, inter- 
nally whitish, and sends off many depending fibres. The leaves, 
which are deep green, spring directly ffom the root on lon 
~maculated petioles; and are composed generally of five leaflets, 
pedate, two being supported on one partial petiole on each side, 
and one terminal: the leaflets are ovato-lanceolate, smooth, 
shining, and coriaceous, with the upper half of each sparsely 
serrated. ‘The flower-stalks are scapes, six or eight inches 
long, erect, round, somewhat tapering, sheathed, variegated 
with red, and bearing one or two flowers. The floral leaves 
supply the place of a calyx, are oval, and indented at the apex. 
The corolla consists of five large, roundish, concave, spreading 
petals, at first white, with a tint of red, deepened by age, but 
finally changing to green, after the pollen is shed, and the seed 


1 Annales de Chimie, xvi. 254. Thomson's Chemistry, v. 206. 

2 Vide Bancroft. Phil. of Permanent Colours, 2d ed. v. ii. p- 895. 
Named from Melampus, a soothsayer, who first gave it as 2 purgative. 

4 It was first cultivated in Britain by Gerarde in 1596. . 
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impregnated. The nectaries are greenish yellow, tubular, two- 
lipped, the upper lip longer and slightly emarginate, the lower 
finely notched. The filaments are numerous, and thread-like, - 
with yellow anthers. The germens, which vary in number 
from four to eight, become beaked pods, containing many oval, 
black, shining seeds. é 

This plant has been supposed to be the hellebore of Hippocra- 
tes, but there is every reason for agreeing with Willdenow, that 
his fifth species, Helleborus orientalis, is the drug of the an- 
cients. It was found by Bellonius and Tournefort ? growing 
in plenty about Mount Olympus, and the island Anticyra, 
which was formerly celebrated for its production, Sometimes 
the roots of Helleborus yiridis, Adonis vernalis, Trollius euro- 
peus, Actzea spicata, Astrantia major, and Aconitum neomonta- 
num, are either ignorantly or fraudulently substituted for those 
of black hellebore. These are distinguished chiefly by their co- 
lour being paler than the roots of the hellebore. | 

Qualitees.— The fibres of the roots, which are the parts used 
in medicine, are about the thickness of a straw, from four 
inches to a foot in length, corrugated, of a deep brown black 
on the outside, and internally white or yellowish, They have 
an unpleasant odour; and a nauseous, bitterish, acrid taste, ° 
benumbing the tongue, and leaving upon it an impression, “ as 
when it hath been a little burnt with eating or supping any 
thing too hot.”* The acrimony is impaired by keeping ; and 
appears to depend on a volatile matter, as water distilled from 
the root has an acrid taste. Both alcohol and water extract its 
medicinal properties ; and, as the spirituous preparation is the 
most active, these appear to depend on. its resinous part. By 
coction with water it yields a very considerable portion. of 

gummy matter and some resin. (See the extrAct.) 

Medical properties and uses,—Black hellebore root is a drastic 
cathartic, and on this property probably depends its emmena- 
gogue and hydragogue powers. In smaller doses it is supposed. 
to act as an alterative. It has been much celebrated in mania, 
melancholia, dropsy, scabies, and worms; but does not appear 
to possess any particular advantages over the other resinous 
purgatives, which act with less virulence. As an emmenagogue 
it is useful.in plethoric habits, when preparations of iron are 
contra-indicated, When black hellebore is taken in. too great 
quantity, it occasions violent vomitings, inflammation of the 
stomach, and death. These effects are to be obviated by eva-. 
cuating the stomach, by drinking copiously of mild mucilagi- 
nous fluids, and then employing the most powerful antiphlogis- 


¥ Belloni Obs: |. iil. c. 41. Tournefort, Voyage, ii. let.21. p- 189. 
OQ 
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tic measures. It is seldom prescribed in substance; but either 
in the form of tincture, or of extract, or of decoction made with 
two drachms of the root toa pint of water.’ The dose of the 
root is from grs. x. to 9j, which purges strongly; but to pro- 
duce its other effects two or three grains are sufficient. Of the 
decoction £3} may be given every four hours. s 

Officinal preparations. Zinctura Hellebori nigri. L.E D. Ew- 
tractum Hellebort nigrt. E. D. 

2. HELLEBORUS FETIDUS. 
Oficinal. HELLEBORI F@TIDI FOLIA. Lond. HeELLEBORASTER ; 

FOLIA. Dub. The leaves of Fotid Hellebore. 

Syn. Héllebore foetide (F.) Stinkende Niesswurzell (G.) Elleboro fetido (J.) Helle- 
boro hediondo (S.)” : 

This is a perennial indigenous plant, growing under hedges 
and in shady places, on a chalky soil, flowering in March and 
April. The root is small, and bent, with a great many slender 
dark-coloured fibres. ‘The stem is about eighteen inches high, 
round, strong, naked, divided and subdivided into branches, 
and compressed towards the top. . The leaves, which stand 
upon long channelled footstalks, surrounding the middle of the 
stem, are of a deep lurid green colour, and pedate: the leaflets 
long, narrow, lanceolate, obscurely serrated, generally nine in 
number, four united at their bases on each side, and one termi- 
nal, At each ramification of the flower-stem is a stem-clasping 
broad. stipule, or scaly leaf, trifid at the place where the stem 
first branches, then bifid, and at the ultimate subdivisions entire, 
oval, and pointed; those on the flowering stem are of a much 
paler green than the proper leaves. ‘The flowers are numerous, 
terminal, peduncled, and pendent: the petals are five, two of 
which are oval, and the other three heart-shaped; the whole 
concave, persistent, of a pale green colour tipped with a claret 
purple: the nectaries are five or eight, similar to those of the 
black hellebore. ‘The stamens are numerous, and flat at the 
base, the length of the petals, with white anthers ; the germens 
ea or more, becoming beaked pods, containing round black 
seeds. 

These roots were long used as domestic worm medicine, be- 
fore they were introduced into the list of materia medica by the 
London College. : : 

Qualities.— The odour of the recent plant is foetid, the taste 
of the leaves when chewed bitterish, biting, and so acrid as to 
excoriate the mouth. The stipules possess these qualities in a 
greater degree than the proper leaves. | 

Medical properties and uses.—The leaves of fetid hellebore 


1 Wintringham, Thesaurus Med. p- 87. % ‘* Probably upon the authority of Dr. 
Bissett.” Med. Bot, 478. . 
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are strongly cathartic and emetic; and in overdoses prove 
highly deleterious. They have been successfully, although 
they are now rarely, used as an anthelmintic against the lum. - 
bricus teres, for which they were strongly recommended by 
Dr. Bissett; and Woodville tried them with advantage upon a 
girl of twenty years of age, in the Middlesex Dispensary. They 
are given dried in the form of powder ; or a decoction made by 
boiling 3ij of the recent leaves, or 3fs of the dried, in f3viij of 
water for fifteen minutes; or a syrup made with the expressed 
juice of the recent leaves moistened with vinegar, which is sup- 
posed to correct the violent effects of the drug. 

The dose of the powder is from grs. vj to 9j; of the decoc- 
tion from f3j ; and of the syrup a tea-spoonful at bed-time, and 
one or two in the morning, to children betwixt two and six years 
of age, on two or three successive days. 

HERACLEUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1421. 

Cl. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Umbellatz. 

G. 541. Fruit elliptical, emarginate, compressed, striated, margined, 
Corolla difform inflex emarginate. | Involucre caducous. 

Species H. gummiferum. Gum-bearing Heracleum. Willd. Hortus 

Berolin. i. t. 53, 54. 

Oficinal, AMMONIACUM. Lond. Edin. Dub. , Ammoniac. 
Syn. Gomme Ammoniaque (F.) Ammoniak (G.) Gomma Ammoniaco (Z.) Amo- 
niaeo (S.) Ushok (Arab.) ; 

The plant which yields this gum-resin is a native of Africa, 
and the East Indies. It has not been scientifically described 
by any one who has seen it growing in its native soil*, and the 
description which is about to be given, is that of a plant which 
Willdenow reared from seed found. in the ammoniacum of the 
shops, and has named Heracleum gummiferum. The London 
College, on his authority, has admitted. it as the ammoniacum 
plant; it flowers in June and July. The root is tapering, a 
span in length, fleshy, whitish, and twice divided at the apex, 
The stem rises three feet inheight, is branched, erect, about an 
inch thick at the base, deeply furrowed, and sparsely furnished 
with hairs. The branches are opposite and divaricated. The 
radical leaves area span in length, cordate, three-lobed, tooth- 
ed, pubescent on the under surface, and supported on. roundish, 
channelled, furrowed, petioles: the stem-leaves are opposite, 
somewhat cordate, three or four inches long, toothed, on pe- 
tioles, the margin of the base of which is leafy, ventricose, 
- and sheathing. The umbels are large and many-rayed, com- 
posed of many-flowered convex umbellules. The involucre 
is polyphyllous, with the leaflets linear, lanceolate, and deci- 


1 Mr. Jackson has seen and described the plant, of which he has also given a figure, 
“but neither can be regarded as scientifically correct ; and of course not authority to be 
Felied on. Account of Marocco, p. 83. 
Q.2 
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duous; as are also the involucels, which, however, are per- 
sistent. The marginal flowers are hermaphrodite and rayed, 
the central hermaphrodite without the germen. The margin 
of the calyx is obsolete. The marginal flowers have a penta- 
_ petalous unequal corolla, the two outer petals being large, -di- 
lated, and somewhat cordate ; and the three inner inflex cordate, 
and half the size only of the others. The central flowers are 
pentapetalous, equal, with inflex cordate petals. ‘The filaments 
are five, capillary, with roundish anthers. There is no germen 
in the central flowers, but in the marginal it is oblong, inferior, 
and crowned with two short styles mserted into a glandular 
body, with capitate stigmas. The fruit is oblong, slightly 
emarginate, consisting of two striated seeds, convex on one side, 
and on the other plane. ‘ 
Willdenow could not obtain any of the gum-resin, from this 
plant; but he has no doubt of its being the plant from which 
it is obtained. Mr. Jackson, in his account of Marocco, in- 
forms us, that the ammoniacum plant, which in the Arabic Is 
named feshook, resembles the fennel’, is ten feet in height, 
and one inch thick in the thickest part of the stem. The plant 
grows at, El-araiche and M’Sharrah Rumellah; and neither 
bird nor beast is seen near the spot, but it is attacked by a 
horned beetle which perforates the stem with its horn, and the 
juice runs out at the wound. ‘The ammoniacum is, however, 
procured by incisions also, and allowed to drop on the ground, 
where it hardens by the air and sun; on which account that 
from Barbary is mixed with a red earth, and is not saleable in 
the London market. The best ammoniacum is brought from 
the East Indies, packed in cases and chests. It is in large masses 
composed of small round fragments’or tears ; or in separate dry 
tears, which is generally considered a sign of its goodness. 
Qualities. —Ammoniacum has a peculiar faint but not un- 
grateful smell; and a bitter nauseous sweet taste. ‘I'he tears 
are yellow on the outside, and white within ; brittle, and break 
with a vitreous fracture. Their specific gravity is 1:207. Am- 
moniacum is adhesive in the warm hand, softens by heat, but 
does not melt; and is partially soluble in water, alcohol, ether, 
solutions of alkalies, and vinegar. When triturated with 
water the solution is milky, but after some time it lets fall a 
resinous matter; which is the part of the ammoniacum that is 
taken up by ether and alcohol. Water or alcohol, when di- 
stilled off ammoniacum, bring over nothing from it. According 
‘to the analysis of Braconnot, it is composed of 70°0 parts of 
resin, 18°4 gum, 4°4 glutinous matter, and 6°0 water, in 100°0 
7 SSSA Lc a” PMTT NONE Ba ner ir were pe ge me 
t Both Dioscorides and Pliny des¢ribe’ammoniacum as the juice of a species of ferula 
growing in Libya. Dioscor. |. iii. c.98. Plin. \. xii, c. 23. yeas 
To 
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parts; 1:2 parts being lost in the analysis.’ I find that sul- 
phuric ether takes up six grains in ten of ammoniacum, and 
when evaporated, leaves a yellowish white resin*, which is lon 

of hardening, and is insipid, although it possesses the odour of 
the gum-resin: the taste resides in the gum, which in other re- 
spects possesses the properties of acacia gum. Water, there- 

fore, is the proper menstruum for ammoniacum. | 

Medical properties and uses. —Ammoniacum is a stimulating 
expectorant, deobstruent, and antispasmodic; and is in large 
doses purgative. Externally it is discutient and resolvent. It 
is prescribed with advantage in asthma, chronic catarrh, and 
some other pulmonary affections; but, on account of its stimu- 
lating properties, its use must be avoided where any inflamma- 
tory action of the chest is going forward. As a deobstruent it 
is useful in visceral obstructions, hysteria, and chlorosis : and in 
that peculiar state of the bowels often accompanying hypochon- 
driasis and dyspepsia, in which there is an almost constant de- 
gree of colic, particularly after taking food, and which appears 
to arise from a viscid mucus lodged in the intestines, a combina- 
tion of ammoniacum and rhubarb is singularly efficacious. As 
an antispasmodic, Cullen properly considers it as the least pow- 
erful of the fetid gums. It may be combined with tartarised 
antimony, squills, assafoetida, and ipecacuanha, to promote its 
expectorant powers ; and with myrrh, iron, and bitters, when 
its deobstruent properties are required. It is given either in 
substance, or diffused in water in the form of emulsion. Ex- 
ternally, it is applied under the form of plaster to scirrhous tu- 
mours and white swellings of the joints. (See Preparations and 
Compositions.) ; 

The dose of ammoniacum is from grs. x. to grs. xxx. 
Officinal preparations. Mistura Ammoniaci.: LL.D. Emplastrum, 

Ammoniact. L, Emplastrum Ammoniaci cum Hydrargyro. L. 
_HIRUDO. Syst. Nat. Gmelin. i. 3095.. 

Cl.6. Ord.1. Vermes intestina. 

G. 280. Body oblong, truncated at both extremities, cartilaginous, 
moving by dilating the head and tail. 

Sp. 2. H. medicinalis. The Medicinal leech. Amcenit. Academ. vii.40. 

Officinal. Hirupo mepvicinaLis. Dub. The Leech. 

Syn. Sang sue (F.) Blutiul; Aégle; Lake (G.) Sanguisuca; Mignatta (J.) San- 
guijuela (S.) Khéruheen (4rab.) Jone (H1.) Jelauca (Sanc.) 

This species of leech is common throughout Europe, inha- 
biting lakes and stagnant pools. The body is about three 
inches long, tapering towards the head, composed of rings, 

¥ Annales de Chim. \xviii. 69. Thomson’s Chemisiry, v. 143. . 

% Nitric acid converts this resin into a yellow matter, which imparts a permanent yel- 
low colour to silk. 

3 Named from haurio, expressive of its well known peculiar action.—Johason’s Treatise, 
+40. } | 
: a3 
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and capable of being very much lengthened and contract- 
ed. ‘The colour of the back is dark olive, divided by four 
yellow or buff-coloured longitudinal lines, two of which are 
lateral, with a black line running through their centres; and 
the other two, which are on the upper part of the back, divid- 
ing it, into three nearly equal parts, are broken with black. 
Within these lateral and upper lines are two others, which ap- 
pear like chains of black and yellow. The belly is pale olive, 
thickly maculated with black or very dark blue irregular’ spots. 
The mouth is triangular, placed in the centre of a horse-shoe 
sucker which is under the head; and at the anal extremity is a 
broad circular sucker, by which it: attaches itself to different 
bodies. : 
Leeches are oviparous. All the ova are discharged in one 
involucre, near the surface and the margins of pools, and are 
hatched by the heat of the sun. They do not cast the skin, 
as has been generally supposed ; but at certain times throw off'a 
tough slimy substance from their bodies, apparently the pro- 
duction of disease; and from which they get disincumbered by 
drawing themselves through between the moss and the matted 
roots of rushes. During: winter they remain almost torpid, — 
_ hid-amongst the thick network of aquatic roots which surround 
the pools. iw ae 
Norfolk supplies a great part of the leeches which are 
brought to the London market; some are taken also in Suf- 
folk, Hampshire, Kent, Essex, and Wales, but many are im- | 
ported from Bourdeaux and Lisbon. They are caught in 
spring and autumn by people who wade into the pools and al- 
low them to fasten on their limbs; or more generally, the 
catchers heat, as they wade in, the surface of the water with 
poles, which sets the leeches in motion, and brings them to 
the surface ; when they are taken with the hand and put into 
bags. As they come to the surface Just before a thunder storm 
this is regarded as a good time for collecting them. They are 
best preserved in vessels half filled with soft water, kept in an 
equal and moderate temperature, (50° Fahr.) and covered over 
with a coarse cloth, so as to admit the air. The water should be 
changed once a week; and all the dead or sickly leeches removed 
from the general stock, for they are subject to much disease and 
great mortality. Leeches which have been used should not be 
returned to the stock till theyappear to have completely regained 
their health and vigour, which is known by their feeling hard and 
firm when handled. As we are ignorant of their proper and na- 


1 I give this on the authority of Mr. Dickson of Covent Garden, who has made many 
curious observations on the ceconomy of the leech. 


a These differ from English leeches chiefly in having the belly of one uniform colour. 
2 
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tural food, it is useless to attempt to feed them’; but in winter 
it would perhaps be advantageous to put some moss into the 
vessel in which they are preserved. 

Medical uses. — Leeches appear to have been first used by 
Themison. ‘They are applied in cases where local blood-letting 
is necessary, as in ophthalmia, and particularly to places where 
cupping-glasses cannot be applied. In some habits, where there 
is a disposition to erysipelatous inflammation, their bites, which 
are triangular, occasion a considerable degree of irritation, and 
cedematous swellings follow, which are exceedingly trouble- 
some; but in general they easily heal, and occasion no incon- 
venience. It ‘is sometimes exceedingly difficult to make them 
bite, which they never will do when they are sick. The best 
mode of applying them, is to take them out of the water for 
some minutes before they are to be used, and to dry them well 
with a very soft cloth directly before they are applied. The 
part should also be well cleaned with soap and water, then 
washed with a little pure water, and made very dry. If there 
are any hairs on the spot, these must be close shaved. I have 
found this method preferable to that of wetting the part with 
milk and sugar, blood, or any other matter. When they, 
nevertheless, will not readily fix, or when it is wished to apply 
them very exactly on a particular spot, as, for instance, close 
to the angle of the eye in ophthalmia, Dr. Johnson recom- 
mends to puncture the part witha lancet; but I find that put- 
ting them into a large quill cut at both ends, and applying the 
end at which the head of the animal lies to the part, with the fin- 
ger over the other end, is a never-failing mode of making them 
bite. The quill is withdrawn after they are firmly fixed. They 
drop off spontaneously, whenever they have gorged themselves 
with blood; and they may be separated at any time by sprink- 
ling alittle salt on the head. Very few leeches can draw more 
than half a fluid ounce of blood; and therefore it is necessary, 
in order to increase the quantity, to keep the orifices bleeding, 
by bathing them with hot water. It has been recommended 
to cut off the tail of the leech, so as to allow the blood to be 
discharged as fast as it is sucked, the leech continuing to suck 
notwithstanding this mutilation. After leeches drop off; the 
application of a little salt makes them disgorge all the blood 
they have sucked; and if they be immediately thrown into 
clean water, and this repeatedly changed for three or four times, 
they soon recover their health and vigour. Dr. Johnson ad- 
vises the use of vinegar instead of salt, which is not apt to blis- 


* Dr. Johnson says they live by adhering to and sucking the fluids of fish, frogs, &c. ; 
but they take no kind of solid food. Treatise on the Medicinal Leech, p. 61. 
O 4 
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ter the lips as salt does, preventing it from sucking for some 
considerable time. 

HORDEUM Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 4:72. 

Cl. 3. Ord.2.Triandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Graminee. 
G. 151. Calyx lateral, two-valved, one-flowered, three-fold: 
Species 3. H. distichum. Common Barley. Viborg-Cereal. 35 t. 3. 
Oficinal. Horpet semina Lond. Horpet DIsTICHI SEMINA. Edin. 
HorDEUM DIsTICHUM; sEMINA. Dub. Barley. . 
Syn. Orge (F.) Gerstengraupen(G.) Orzo (1.) Cebada (S.) Iow(H.) Barlee Arise (Tam.) 
_ Barley is asserted by Reidesel to be a native of Tartary, but 
the fact is not. well ascertained.* It is an annual plant, and 
cultivated in almost every country of Europe. This species, 
which is the most generally cultivated in Britain, has a long 
flat spike or ear, with a double row of defective or male florets 
~on each flat side, and a single row of fertile florets at each 
edge. The valves of the calyx, or outer chaff, are linear, and 
one half shorter than the corolla or inner chaff, which termi- 
nates in a straight, serrated awn or beard sixteen times its own 
length. When ripe the husk is coriaceous, angular, and con- , 
tinues close about the grain, which, when freed from it, 
is ovate, grooved, and angular. | 
_ Barley is used as an article of food, but less so than it was 
in former times ; and it is now chiefly cultivated for the purpose 
of forming malt liquors and ardent spirits. It is formed into 
pearl barley by two different operations: the barley is first 
spread out and moistened ; and then, in this state, by means 
of machinery is denuded of the cuticle, or shelled. It is after- 
wards rounded in a mill, which at the same time polishes the 
little granules into which it is formed.’ 

Qualzties. — Pearl barley is inodorous, and has a slightly 
sweetish taste. It consists of roundish granules of a pearly 
whiteness, composed almost entirely of starch, with some glu- 
ten, mucilage, and saccharine matter, which are dissolved in 
boiling water. The decoction very soon runs into the acetous 
. fermentation. Barley is never used medicinally in substance. 


Officinal preparations. — Decoctum Hordei. L. E. D. Decoctum 
Hordei composttum. L. D é) 


HUMULUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 769. 


SSS aR age 


t Cardan asserts that it is a native of Athol in Scotland. Diodorus Siculus refers 
it to Egypt, where, he says, Osiris found it wild, and first cultivated it. 

2 Einhof, who analysed barley both in the unripe and ripe state, found that 3840 
parts of barley in grain afforded 430 of a volatile matter, 720 husk, and 2690 of 
~meal ; and from the same quantity of barley meal he obtained 360 of volatile matter, 
.44 albumen, 200 saccharine matter, 176 mucilage, 9 phosphate of lime, with some allu- 
men, 135 gluten, 260 husk, with some gluten and starch, and 2580 of starch: 76 parts 
were lost in the analysis. When this meal is macerated in alcohol it yields a yellow~ 
coloured acrid’ thick oi], which is supposed to give the peculiar flavour to spirits from 
raw grain, aud to be lost in malting. Thomson's Chemistry, v. 254. 
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Ci. 22. Ord. 5. Diecia Pentandria. Nat. Ord. Scabridze Linn. 
Urticz Juss. 
G.1795. Male. Calyx five-leaved. Corolla 0. 
Female. Calyx. one-leafed, obliquely spreading, entire, 
Corolla 0. Styles two. Seed one, withina leafy calyx. 
Species 1. H. Lupulus. The Hop. Eng. Bot. t. 427.Smith’s Flor. 
Brit. 1077. 


Qf. Humuti srrositi. Lond. Edin. The strobiles of the Hop. 
Syn.” Houblon grimpant (F.) Hopfen (G-.) Luppolo (1.) Hoblon (S.) 

The hop is an indigenous perennial plant growing in hedges, 
and flowering in July. It is very abundantly cultivated in 
Kent, Essex, Surry, and Suffolk; and the strobiles are picked 
about the end of August or the beginning of September. The 
root sends up many long, striated, angled, rough, fl le 
stems, which support themselves by twining round upright 
bodies in a spiral direction from left to right. The leaves are 
opposite in pairs, petiolate, heart-shaped, serrated, entire, or 
lobed, and of a dark green colour on the upper disk. Both 
the leaves and petioles are scabrous, with minute prickles ; and 
at the base of each leafstalk are two interfoliaceous, entire, re- 
flected, smooth stipules. The flowers are axillary, and fur- 
nished with bractes: the males are yellowish white, in panicles 
and drooping: the females, which are on distinct plants, are in 
solitary cones or strobiles, ovate, and pendulous; composed 
of membranous scales of a pale greenish colour, tubular from 
being rolled in at the base, and two-flowered, each containing 
one round flattish seed, of a bay-brown colour, surrounded 
with a sharp rim, and compressed at the tip. | 

At the proper season, while the strobiles are yet scarcely 
ripe, the plants are cut about three feet from the ground, the 
poles on which they are twined pulled up, and the strobiles 
carefully picked off, one by one. Those that are over-ripe or 
defective are separated from those that are ripe enough, and 
both kinds are carried to the kiln as soon as possible after they 
are picked. The heat of the kiln requires to be regulated 
with great nicety; and in order to prevent them from drying 
too fast, many kilns have two floors, on the uppermost of which 
the greener hops are laid, and gradually dried before being 
brought to support the heat of the lower floor.? Charcoal is ' 
the fuel usually employed: other kinds of fuel injuring the 
Mavour of the hops. :The strobiles are considered sufficiently 


aT si nT a ee ET TTP er 
1 The culture of the hop plant was introduced into England from Flanders in 1524; 
and the strobiles were first used for preserving English beer in the latter part of the reign 
~of Heury VIII ; but the prejudice against them was very considerable, and the city of 
London, a hundred years afterwards, petitioned the parliament to prevent their use. 
There are now, however, severe penalties inflicted on brewers wh use any other bitter 
for preserving their beer, 


% This is the case at: Farpham in Surry. - See Stevenson's Survey, 362. 
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dried when they become crisp; but they acquire a degree of 
toughness and tenacity before they are bagged, from being laid 
in heaps in the store-houses. Five pounds of moist or under- 
ripe hops make one pound only when taken from the kiln. 
The best hops are brought to market in fine canvas sacks 
called “ pockets,” each of which contains about 14 cwt. of hops. 

Qualities.— Hops have a strong, peculiar, fragrant, sub- 
narcotic odour, and a very bitter, aromatic, astringent taste. 
They have a pale greenish yellow hue, appear like thin trans- 
parent veined leaves; and although not tough, yet are difficult 
to pulverize. ‘Their virtues are extracted by boiling water, or 
alcohol, or ether. ‘The watery infusion has a pale straw colour, 
is rendered muddy by the mineral acids; alkalies deepen its 
colour; it strikes an olive with sulphate of iron; is precipita- 
ted by alcohol, solutions of superacetate of lead, nitrate of sil- 
ver, and tartarized antimony: and when rubbed with magnesia 
or lime, a rod dipped in muriatic acid discovers the presence 
of ammonia. The ethereal tincture, when evaporated on 
water, leaves a pellicle of greenish intensely bitter resin, and 
deposits some extractive. By distillation in water, hops yield 
a volatile aromatic oil. From these experiments they appear 
to contain resin, extractive, mucilage, volatile oil, tannin, an 
ammoniacal salt, and what has been termed the bitter principle. 

Medical properties and uses. — Hops are narcotic, tonic, diu- 
retic; and, externally applied, anodyne and discutient, ‘Their 
use as a preservative of beer has been long known, and also 
their narcotic powers in procuring sleep in the delirium of fe- 
ver, and in mania, when used as a pillow; and owing to this 
effect having been lately confirmed, their efficacy as a general 
narcotic, when introduced into the stomach, has been investi- 
gated." Dr. Maton observed that, besides ullaying pain and 
producing sleep, the preparations of hops reduce the frequency 
of the pulse, and increase its firmness in a very direct manner. 
One drachm of the tincture and four grains of the extract given 
once in six hours, reduced the pulsations from 96 to 60 in 
twenty-four hours He found the extract exceedingly effica- 
cious in allaying the pain of articular rheumatism, and our 
own experience has not ultimately afforded us sufficient proof 
of its utility as a sedative, and Dr. Bigsby’s$ experiments have 
lessened very much the confidence practitioners were disposed 
to give to it; and we are rather surprised that the Edinburgh 
College has adopted it into their list of Materia Medica. An 
ointment compounded with the powder of the hop and lard is 


* De Roche's. De Humuli Lupuli Virtbus medicis. 
2 Observations on the Humulus Lupulus, @e. by A. Freake. 
3 Vide London Medical Repository. vol. v. p. 97. 
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recommended by Mr. Freake as an anodyne application to can- 

cerous sores. We have seen a fomentation of it afford much 

relief'in painful swellings and tumours. It may be given in 
the form of powder, infusion, tincture, or extract. The dose 
of the powder is from grs. iij. to 9 j; that of the infusion, which 
is made with 3{s of the hops and 0j of boiling water, fxjfs with 
fs{s of cinnamon water, twice or thrice a day. 

Officinal preparations — Eztractum Humuli. L. Tinctura Hu 
muli. LE. 

HYDRARGYRUM.' Mercury or Quicksilver. 

Syn. Mercure (F.) Quicksilber (G.) Mercurio (I.) Azbégue (S.) Abue (Arab.) Phra 
(H.) Parada (San.) , 
This metal is found in Spain, Germany, and Hungary; 

Siberia, the Philippines, China, and Peru. The most pro- 

ductive mines are those of Idria, Carinthia, and the Palatinate ; 

Almaden near Cordova in Spain?, and Guanca Velica near 

Potosi in Peru.s It is procured eh . 

A. In its metallic state: 


i. Unalloyed Sp. 1. Native mercury. 

ii, Alloyed with silver. 2. Native amalgam. 
iii, With sulphur. - 3. Cinnabar. Var. a. Dark red. 
b. Bright red. 


4. Hepatic mercurial ore. 
Var. a. Compact. 
b. Slaty. 
£. Oxidized. 
iv. Combined with the muriatic 

and a portion of sulphuric acid. 
Native quicksilver is found either in globules, disseminated 
on the surface, or collected in the crevices of other mercurial 
ores, and in marlite, calcareous spar, or other fossils. It has 
the lustre, opacity, fluidity, and other qualities of the pure me- 
tal; but owing to the small quantity ‘which is found of it, the 
quicksilver of commerce is usually obtained from cinnabar. 
This ore is red, varying in the shades of its colour and in the 
degrees of its lustre. It occurs massive, disseminated, and 
crystallized ; in the two former states always opaque, and in the 
latter translucent, or transparent. To obtain the metal, the 
ore, after being sorted, is reduced to powder, and mingled with 
about one-fourth of quicklime in powder. ‘This mixture is put 
into large iron retorts, which are placed in a long furnace, and 
glass receivers adapted to each, but not luted until all the mois- 
ture it contains be driven off; the joinings of the vessels are 
then closely stopped with well-tempered clay, and a full red 


i 5. Corneous mercury. 


T ‘Tdedeyueos Grecorum. . 

* This is the oldest and the richest mine of Cinnabar in Europe. It was wrought by 
the ean two thousand years ago: and yields about 6000 quintals of fluid mercury 
annually, 


_> These were discovered in 1566 and 1567, by Henry Garces, a Portugueze. 
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heat kept up for seven or eight hours, in which time the mer- 
cury is volatilized, and condensed in the receiver. About ten 
ounces of mercury are usually obtained from 100Ibs. of the ore.* 
Officinal. Yyprareyrus. Lond. Edin. HyprarcyruM. Dubs 
Quicksilver. | 
Syn. . Mercure coulant (F.j Vide Hydrargyrum. 

The greater part of the quicksilver which is used in this 
country is brought from Germany, in leathern skins, each 
of which contains from 60lbs. to 1 cwt. of the metal; and two 
or three of these are generally packed together in one cask. 
Sometimes, however, it is brought over in iron bottles. It 
is often adulterated by the admixture of lead, bismuth, zinc, or 
tin: and when the metal quickly loses its lustre, is covered with 
a film, or is less fluid and mobile than usual, leaves a stam on a 
delft plate, or does not readily divide into round globules, but 
into those with tails, it may be suspected. Lead is discovered 
by dissolving a portion of the suspected mercury in nitric acid, 


_ and adding to the solution water saturated with sulphuretted hy- 


drogen gas, which gives a brown precipitate if it be present ; 
and by this means one part of lead may be detected in 15260 
of mercury. Bismuth is detected by pouring the above-men- 
tioned nitric solution into distilled water, when the bismuth 
will. appear as a white precipitate. Exposing the mercury to 
heat detects zinc; and tin is discovered by a weak nitro-muria- 
tic solution of gold, which is precipitated purple by tin. It is 
purified by distillation with iron-filings; or by agitation in di- 
luted sulphuric acid, until the acid ceases to become turbid ; 
and then, after washing and drying the globyles into which it 
has been divided, passing them through a pin-hole in the bot- 
tom of a funnel of writing paper.* . | 
Qualities: — Pure mercury is inodorous, insipid, and of a 
bright white or silver colour. Its specific gravity is 13-568.3 It 
is always fluid at the ordinary temperature of the atmosphere ; 
but becomes a solid malleable metal in a degree of cold suffi- 
cient to sink the thermometer to 39° below 0 of Fahrenheit.‘ 
It boils at 656°, and is volatilized unchanged in close vessels, 
but is not capable of combustion.’ Mercury is oxidised by the 
air at its usual temperature, when subject to agitation; and is 
fully saturated with oxygen in a continued heat of 600°. _ It is 
oxydized by, and combines with, the sulphuric, nitric, and oxy- 
muriatic acids ; and its oxides also enter into combinations with 
theother acids. It uniteswith sulphur and phosphorus; and com- 
bines with many other metals, forming what are called amalgams, 
PILAR Ci a laa auld Di nda aes acres oben i on ee 
1 Aikin’s Chemical Dictionary. 2 This method was invented by Professor 


Brunehi, of Pisa. Vide Phil. Mag. iv. p. 348. 3 Cavendish. 
. 4 Crichton, Phil, Mag. xiv. 49. 5 Thomson’s Chemistry, i. 175. If, how 


ever, the galvanic fluid be passed through it, the beautiful luminous stars in which 


it is dispersed seem to prove its combustibility. 
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Medical properties and uses.—Mercury in its metallic state 
exerts no action on the animal system. It has nevertheless 
been administered in doses of a pound or more with the view 
of operating mechanically, and overcoming by its weight the 
obstruction of the intestines which exists in ileus: but as it can- 
not act by its gravity on the ascending part of the bowels, it is 
not easy to conceive how it should have been ever recommend- 
ed; and the events of the cases in which it has been given have 
sufficiently proved the futility of the practice. 

' Mercury, however, when prepared for medicinal use, is 2 
remedy of the most extensive application. It is a powerful and 
general stimulant, but its effects are certainly different from 
those of other articles which are ranked in the same class. 
It enters into the circulation, quickens the vascular action, and 
excites powerfully the whole of the glandular system; increas- 
ing all the secretions and excretions. It has been supposed, 
that it is peculiarly determined to the salivary glands ; but if, 
as there is every reason to suppose, these glands are endowed 
with more irritability’, it is easy to conceive that the same de- 
gree of stimulus, which is operating on the whole system, will 
produce a greater effect on them in a direct ratio according to 
their greater susceptibility. But although its general action is 
stimulant, yet the various preparations of it produce different 
effects, operating sometimes as stimulants, cathartics, or em- 
menagogues, and locally as errhines: and hence the great va- 
riety of diseases in which it has been found useful: as febrile 
affections, spasms, cachetic diseases, glandular obstructions, 
cutaneous eruptions, and membranous inflammation. (See 
Preparations and Compositions.) 

But the most important effect of the preparations of mer- 
cury, is their specific operation in syphilis. They were used, 
and their effects when acccumulated in the habit were known, 
so early as the 13th century; and the writings of Theoderick? 
contain cautions against catching cold during the course; but 
the first notice of mercury as a remedy in lues venerea is con- 
fained in a tract by Jo. Almenar, a Spaniard, published in 
1516; who recommends it after the manner of the Arabians, 
but condemns pushing the remedy so as to promote salivation. 
Physicians, however, did not venture to give mercury inter- 
nally, till Paracelsus broke the fetters of ancient authority, and 
proved that it might be exhibited not only with safety, but 
with advantage. Since his time, a period of nearly 300 years, 


t That the salivary glands and their excretories are very excitable, is evident from the 
flow of the saliva being much increased by affections of the mind, as the thinking of any 
kind of food which is particularly grateful to the taste. 

* He was a friar, afterwards bishop of Cervia, and died between the years 1270 and 
$0. See Fremd’s History of Physic, ii. 360. 
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experience has fully sanctioned its use; and, as Mr. Pearson 
justly observes, ‘‘ not. one medicine besides derived from the 
animal, vegetable, or mineral kingdom, has maintained its cre- 
dit, with men actually employed in extensive practice during a 
tenth part of that period*:” yet, it is remarkable, that in the 
present day its utility in syphilis has been questioned.* Many 
various theories. of the operation of mercury have been ad- 
vanced; the most satisfactory of which is that of Mr. Hunter, 
who supposed that the stimulant operation of the mercury in- 
duces and maintains an action which is incompatible with the 
morbid action produced by the venereal virus, until the poison 
is either destroyed, or evacuated from the body by the excre- 
tions.. But whatever may be the principles on which it ope- 
rates, its efficacy in this disease is certain, when it is judiciously 
and cautiously administered. ‘The mode of giving it, and the 
morbid effects which it produces under certain circumstances, 
shall be mentioned when its preparations are described : it is 
only necessary to observe further in this place, that although 
men of the first medical talents have occasionally declaimed 
against its use3, and although much mischief may have of late 
years arisen from its indiscriminate employment by the teme- 
rity of the speculative, and by ignorance; yet, in the hands of 
judicious and cautious practitioners it will continue to rank as 
one of the most useful of the articles of the materia medica. 
Officinal preparations.* | 
I. By distillation to purify the metal. i. 
1. Hydrargyrus purificatus. L. E. D. 
II. By trituration; (swboxidized.) 
a. With animal fat. 
2. Unguentum Hydrargyri fortius. L. Ung. Hydrargyri. D. 
3. ————— Hydrargyri. E. 
4, —————_——_—- —_—__—— mitius. L. D. 
5. Linimentum Hydrargyrt. L. xe 
6. Emplastrum Ammoniacit cum Hydrargyro. L. D. 
: Hydrargyrt. L. E. | 
6. With saccharine substances. 
7. Pilule Hydrargyri. L. E. D. 
¢. With carbonate of lime. 
8. Hydrargyrus cum Cretd. L. D. 
d. With carbonate of magnesia. 
9. Hydrargyrum cum Magnesia. D. 
III. By the action of heat and air; (oxidized.) ) 
10. Hydrargyri Oxydum rubrum. L. Oxydum Hydrargyri. D. 
IV. By the action of acids. | | 
a. With sulphuric acid; (suboxzdized.) 


i Observations, §c. p. 97+ 2 Medico-Chirurg. Trans. vol. ix. 
3 Saunders—Olbservations on the Hepatitis of India, &c. 
_” 4 In forming this table, we have been much assisted by the excellent table drawn up 
‘by Doctor Duncan, jun. in The Edinburgh New Dispensatory ; and we trust our altera- 
tions will render it more practically useful. fetteree! R 
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11. Subsulphas Hydrargyri flavus. E. Oxydum Hydrargyri sul 
phuricum. TD. 

§ With nitric acid; (suboxidized. ) 

12. Unguentum Hydrargyri nitratis. L. E. Unguentum Super. 
nitratis Hydrargyri. D. 

13. Unguentum Nitratis Hydrargyri mitius. E. 

— (oxidized. ) 

14. Hydrargyri Nitrico-oxydum. L. Oxydum Hydrargyri ry. 
brum per Acidum nitricum. FE. Oxydum Hydrargyri nitri- 
cum. ; 

15. Unguentum Hydrargyri nitrico-oxydi. L. Unguentum Oxidi 
Eydrargyrirubri. E. Unguentum Subnitratis Hf ydrargyri. 1. 

c. With muriatic acid. 
T sublimated ; (oxzdized.) ai 

16. Hydrargyri Submurias. L. Submurias Hydrargyri mitis. E. 
Submurias Hydrargyri sublimatum. D. 

li. Pilule Hydrargyri submuriatis. L. 

- (oxidized and acidified.) 
18. Oxymurias Hydrargyri. L. Murias fy drargyri corrosivus. 
._. E. Murias Hydrargyri corrosivum. D. 
19. Liquor Hydrargyri Oxymuriatis. L. 
TT precipitated ; (oxzdized.) 
20. Submurias Hydrargyri precipitatus. E. D. 
d. With acetous acid ; (suboxidized. ) 
21. Acetis Hydrargyri. E. Acetas Hydrargyri. D. 
V. By precipitation with earths and alkalies from acid solutions. 
a. By lime-water from the nitric solution ; (subowidized.) 
22. Hydrargyri Oxydum cinereum. Li 

6. By ammonia from the nitric solution; (‘swboxidized. ) 

23. Oxydum Hydrargyri cinereum. E. Pulvis Hydrargyri ci- 
nereus. D, 
c. By ammonia from the muriatic solution ; ( oxidized.) 
24. Submurias Hydrargyri ammoniatum. D. Hydrargyrus Pre- 
cipitatus albus. L. 
5. Unguentum Submuriatis Hi: drargyrit ammoniati. D. Ung. 
Hydrargyri Precipitati albi. L. 
VI. Combined with sulphur. 
a. By trituration. 
26. Sulphuretum Hydrargyri nigrum. E. D. 

6. Sublimated. 

21. Hydrargyri Sulphuretum rubrum. L.D. 
HYOSCYAMUS.* Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1010. 

€l.5. Ord. 1. Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Lurid Linn. 
Solanee Juss. : 

G. 378. Corolla funnel-shaped, obtuse. Stamens inclined. Cap- 
sule covered with a lid, two-celled. . 

Spec. 1. H. niger. Common Henbane. Med. Bot. 9d edit. 204. 
t. 76. Smith Flor. Brit. 598. Eng. Bot. 591. 

Oficinal. Wxgscyami roura et semMIna. Lond, Hyosciamz 
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_NIGRI HERBA}; SEMINA Edin. HyoscyAMus; HERBA. Dud. 
The leaves and seeds of Henbane. 


Syn. Jusquiame (F.) Belsenkraut (G.) Giusquiamo nero (1.) Kherassanie Ajocan 
(H.) Sickran (Arab.) 


Common henbane is an indigenous annual, frequent on 
waste grounds, and at the sides of roads, particularly on a cal- 
careous soil, flowering in July. The root is long, tapering, 
compact, and fibrous; the stem erect, woody, round, and 
branched, rising about three feet in height.. The leaves are 
alternate, sessile, and embracing the stem; large, the lower ones 
being above a foot in length; deeply sinuated, undulated, 
-woolly, and of a sea-green colour. ‘The flowers are in termi- 
nal, recurved, leafy simple spikes; and each is simple and 
erect. ‘The calyx is permanent, pitcher-shaped, with a regu- 
lar five-cleft border reticulated with veins: the corolla straw- 
coloured, and beautifully pencilled with a net-work of purple 
veins. ‘The filaments are inserted into the tube of the corolla, 
tapering, downy at the base, and supporting purple anthers. 
The style is purplish, with a blunt round stigma. The cap- 
sule is globular, invested with the body of the calyx, bilocular, 
and closed with a convex smooth lid. It contains numerous 
small irregular brown seeds." | 

The whole of the plant is covered with soft white hairs, feels 
clammy and slightly adhesive, and is poisonous when eaten. 

Qualities. —'The odour of the recent leaves is strong, some- 
what foetid and narcotic’, and the taste mucilaginous, and 
slightly acrid: but when dry, they have scarcely either odour 
or taste. Its virtues are completely extracted by diluted al- 
cohol. The watery infusion is of a very pale yellow colour, and 
insipid ; and has the narcotic odour of the plant. It is not al- 
tered by the acids: the alkalies change the colour to a deep 
greenish yellow, which, on the addition of an acid, disappears, 
and a brownish flocculent precipitate is produced. It is co- 
piously precipitated by solutions of superacetate of lead white ; 
and by nitrate of silver black. Sulphate of iron strikes with it 
a pale olive-colour, and a dark precipitate is slowly formed. 
Hence henbane appears to contain resin, mucus, extractive, an, 
ammoniacal salt, and gallic acid. 

Medical properties and uses. —Henbane is narcotic. Its ope- 
ration is very similar to that of opium, increasing at first’ the 
strength ofthe pulse, and producing some sense of heat ; effects 
which are followed by proportional diminution of excitement, 
and sleep. In some habits it occasions diaphoresis, or diuresis, 


1 The seeds abound with oil, and may be eaten with impunity. The roots resemble 
parsnips, and have occasionally been eaten for them, and fatal effects produced. 
2 In the recent state the odour of the leaves occasions stupor and delirium, 
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and sometimes a pustular eruption; at other times it purges; 
and in overdoses produces sickness, stupor, dimness of sight, 
hard pulse, delirium, and coma, with dilatation of the pupils ; 
until the pulse gradually becoming weak and trémulous, pete- 
chise make their appearance, and death ensues. Dissections 
show the effects of inflammation both in the stomach and bow- 
els, and the membranes of the brain. After an emetic is given, 
and the stomach fully cleared, vinegar is the best antidote. 

The effects of henbane as an anodyne were known to the an- 
cients*: but as those were ill-understood, and its use was al- 
most completely relinquished till the time of Baron Stoerck, 
he may beregarded as having introduced it. It may be em- 
ployed in all the cases in which the use of opium is indicated, 
where the latter disagrees with the habit, or where its consti- 
pating effect is wished to be avoided. In painful and spasmo- 
dic affections, hysteria, rheumatism, and gout, much benefit 
has resulted from its use; and we have found it particularly 
serviceable when united with colocynth, or other powerful ca- 
thartics, in colica pictonum. It is used externally to lessen and 
allay the irritation of very sensible parts: hence fomentations 
of the leaves have been found serviceable in scrophulous and 
cancerous ulcers, hemorrhoids, and other painful swellings; 
and Hufeland recommends the leaves and marsh-mallow flowers . 
boiled in milk, with the addition of a few grains of acetate of - 
lead, as a topical application in scrophulous ophthalmia. — Its 
effects i in dilating the pupil, when an infusion of it is dropped 
into the eye, are ‘similar to those of Belladonna, and hence it is 
also employed as a preparative to the operation for cataract. 
{t is used, generally, in the forms of extract and tincture only, 

Offcinal preparations. Eztractum Hyoscyami, L. E.D. Tincture 
Hyoscyami. L. E. D. 

HYSSOPUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 47. 
Ci. 14. Ord.1. Didynamia Gymnospermia. Nat. ord. Verticil- 

late Linn. Labiate Juss. 
G. 1096. Corolla, lower lip three-parted, with a small intermediate 

subcrenate segment. Stamens straight, distant. 
Species 1. H. offitinalis. Common Hyssop. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 318. 

t. 113. 
Officinal. Hyssopi OFFICINALIS HERBA. Edin. Hyssopus; Fo- 

u1A. Dub. The herbaceous part and leaves of Hyssop, 

Syn. Hyssope (F.) Isop (G.) Isopo (J.) Hysopo (S.) Zufaiy yedbus (Arab.) 

_ This is a perennial plant, a native of Siberia and Austria; 

: ‘cultivated in our gardens*, and flowering from June to Sep- 


x “Hyoseiamus i in potu cibove sumptus, ‘qualem ebriorum mentis alieuationem infert. 
Dioscorid. Alexif. c. XY. 407. 2 It was first cultivated in ‘England by Gerarde in 
1596. Itis not the esof of the Hebrews, nor the dazaes of the Greeks.” [thas been 
supposed to be the 2ufe orcyfe of the Arabians. Alston’s Mat, Med, iis 152. 
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tember. The root is knobbed, woody, and fibrous: the 
stalk about two feet in height, obscurely quadrangular, erect, 


shrubby, and branching. ‘The leaves do not exceed an inch in 


a 


length, and one third of an inch in breadth, are sessile, of a 
somewhat glaucous deep green colour, elliptical, entire, punc- 
tured, and stand in pairs. The flowers are produced on one 
side, in long half-verticillated terminal spikes, and intermixed 
with leaves. The calyx is persistent, nearly tubular, divided 
at the edge into five acute teeth, striated, and of a purplish co- 
lour at first, but afterwards green: the corolla is violet-coloured, 
with a long whitish tube; the upper lip short, round, and 
notched at the apex; the lower one separated into three seg- 
ments, the undermost. of which is inversely ovate. The fila- 
ments are crowned with simple anthers; the style is slender 
and bifid ; and the seeds are four, at the bottom of the calyx. 

Qualities. — The leaves of hyssop have an agreeable aroma- 
tic odour, and a bitterish moderately warm taste ; qualities that _ 
appear to depend on a volatile oil ‘of a yellow colour, which 
can be obtained separate by distillation with water. | It is 
elevated by alcohol also; but soon exhales, and the spirit loses 
the odour it had when newly distilled. 

Medical properties and uses. —~ Hyssop is stimulant and to- 
nic. It.has been recommended in hysteria; and was formerly 
employed in catarrha! and other pulmonary affections with the 
view of promoting expectoration; but the stimulant proper- 
ties of hyssop render its use doubtful in these diseases ; and as 
a tonic it scarcely merits the least attention. 

INULA. Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 2089. | " 

Cl. 19. Ord. 2. Syngenesia Superflua. Nat. ord: Composite. dis- 
coidex Linn. Corymbiferee Juss. | 

G. 1489. Receptacle: naked. Pappus simple. Anthers ending in | 
two bristles at the base. | 

Species. 1. Helenium. Elecampane, Med. Bot. 2d edit. 64. t. 26. 

Smith Flora Brit. 890. Flora Danica, t. 728. 
Offcinal. Enuta Campana; rApix. Dub. Elecampane root. 


Syn. Inula Laleniere (F) Alantwurzel (G.) Enula Campana (J.) “Enula Campana x 
(S.) Usululrason (4rab.) & 


This species of inula is an indigenous perennial, found oc- y 


casionally in pastures and rich moist soils’, flowering in July 


and August, and ripening its seed in September. The root * 


is thick, branched, externally of a brown or grey colour, and ® 
internally white. The stem, which rises about three feet in 
height, is leafy, round, ‘and furrowed; branched near the top — 


and villous. ‘lhe leaves are large, ovate, serrated, veined, of 
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1 Not unfrequent inEssex. Hudson. Between Worcester and Ludlow, and Bishop’s 
Castle and Newton, Smith: Ihave seen it near Ewell, Surry. 
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a deep green colour on the upper surface, and on the under 
reticulated, tomentose, and whitish: the radical ones are peti- 
olate, but those of the stem sessile and embracing. The flowers. 
are terminal, solitary, large, and of a golden colour. The 
calyx is scaly; the exterior scales are large, ovate, imbricated, 
and externally tomentose; the interior are narrow, linear, equal, 
and chaffy. ‘The florets of the ray are numerous, spreading, 
twice the length of the calyx, linear, with the apex tridentate. 
The anthers end in two bristles at the base. The sceds are 
quadrangular, smooth, slightly curved, and furnished with a 
somewhat chaffy pappus. The receptacle is reticulate and 
papillous. 

The roots of elecampane found in the shops, are generally 
obtained from garden plants. They are fit for use in the se- 
cond year of their growth; and at this age are preferable to 
the older roots, which become stringy and woody. They 
should be dug up in autumn. | 

Qualities. — Elecampane root when dry has an aromatic, yet 
slightly foetid odour; and when chewed, the taste is at first 
disagreeable, glutinous, and in some degree resembling 
that of rancid soap; then aromatic, bitter, and hot. Both 
water and alcohol extract its virtues: the tincture possessing 
more of the bitterness and pungency of the root than the wa. 
tery infusion. The decoction,‘ after standing some hours, de- 
posits a white powder resembling starch in appearance; but its 
properties show it to be a distinct principle; and it has there- 
fore been named inulin.2 In distillation with water this root 
yields a concrete flaky substance, which seems to hold an inter- 
mediate place between camphor and volatile oil in its nature.” 

Medical properties and uses. — Elecampane is usually ranked 
as a tonic; and supposed to possess deobstruent, diuretic, and 
expectorant properties. It was formerly regarded as a remedy 
of great efficacy in dyspeptic affections, flatulencies, palsy, 
dropsies, uterine obstructions, and pulmonary complaints : 
but Cullen ‘observed, that its diuretic powers were trifling ; 
and ‘could not discover that it possessed any expectorant pro- 
perties.} If'is scarcely ever used by the regular practitioner, 
The dose of the powdered root may be from 9j to 3) 

IRIS. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 224, 3 
Cl.3. Ord. 1. Triandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Ensatz Linn. 

Iride Juss. Ys 
A a a 

1 This substance which was first noticed, and its properties. investigated, by Rose ; 
was named by Dr. Thomson, System of Chemistry, 4th edit. iv. 697. 


2 Neuman’s Chem. by Lewis, 2d edit, ii. 216 3° Mat. Mec. ii, 459. 
+ “ Tris a coelestis arcus similitudine nomen obtinuit,” Dioscorides, 
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G. 97. Corolla six-parted ; the alternate segments reflected. Stig- 
mas petal-like. | | ; 

* Bearded with ensiform leaves. | 

Species 7. I. Jlorentina. Florentine Iris. Med. Bot. 2d edit. t. 262. 

Sibthorp Flora Greca. 28.t. 39. | 
Oficinal. Intpis FLorentin® Raprix. Edin. The root of 

Florentine Iris. 

Syn. Iris. de Florence (F.) Violenwurzel (G.) Ireos (J.) Iris (8.) 

This species of iris, which is found in a wild state in Carni- 
ola, the island of Rhodes, Laconia, and other places of the 
south of Europe, is cultivated in our gardens’, flowering in 
May and June. The root is tuberous, horizontal, somewhat 
jointed, and sends off many fibres from the under part. The 
leaves spring directly from the root, spreading in opposite di- 
rections, are sheathing, sword-shaped, vertical, nerved, curved 
inwards at the apex, and of a sea-green colour, yellowish at 
the base. From amidst them the stem rises upwards of a foot 
in height, erect, simple, naked, round, -and commonly bearing 
two flowers. ‘The flowers are large, of a pale whitish blue co- 
lour, erect, terminal, and odorous, bursting from a ventricose, 
nerved, floral leaf: the petals are alternate, three larger and 
three smaller: the larger have thickish claws about an inch 
long, bordered with a thin edge, green on the -outside, and 
bearded within with yellow-tipped white hairs: the border is 
an inch in width and longer, reflected, whitish, and striated 
near the flexure: the smaller are whitish blue, stand erect, 
are bent inwards with a reflected margin; and have thick at- 
tenuated greenish claws. The anthers are white, covered by 
the stigmas, which have the colour of'the corolla, and are cleft 
at the apex into two acute, serrated, upright'segments. ‘The 
capsules are three-celled, containing many ‘seeds horizontally 
placed. } | | 

The roots of the Florentine iris are brought in a dry state 
trom Leghorn, packed in large casks. ‘They are in irregular 
knobbed pieces, with the cuticle pared off; of a ditty yellowish 
white colour, and full of small holes, which mark the places 
whence the radical fibres issued. ‘The best pieces break with 
a rough, but not fibrous, fracture. Pay ae 

Qualities. — These roots when recent have a bitterish, nau- 
seous taste, and are very acrid; but this acrimony is lost by 
drying. In their dry state they are brittle, easily pulverized, 
have a sweetish bitter taste, with a slight degree of pungericy, 
and the agreeable odour of the violet; for which they are chiefly 
valued. When chemically examined, they appear to consist 
principally of fecula, with a portion of mucilage and sac¢harine 


a It was cultivated by Gegarde in 1596. 
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matter: and to contain malic acid, as their infusion strikes a 

brown colour with sulphate of iron. : 

Medical properties and uses— The fresh root is cathartic, 
and has been recommended in dropsies; the dry is nearly in- 
ert: but in neither state does it merit a place in the list of 
materia medica. 

JUNIPERUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 851. 

Cl. 22. Ord. 13. Dicecia Monadelphia. Nat. ord. Conifere. 

G. 1841. Male. Amentum ovate. Calyx a scale. Corolla 0. Sta- 
mens 3. ‘emale. Calyx three-parted. Petals 3. Siyles 3. Berry 
three-sided, irregular, with the 3 tubercles of the calyx. 

Species 6. J. Sabina. Savine. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 10, t. 5. 

Species 10. J. communis. Common Juniper, Med. Bot. 2d ed. 13. 
t.6. Smith Flora Brit. 1085. Eng. Bot. 1130. 

1. Juniperus Sapina.? | 

Oficinal. Sapinm rouia. Lond. JuNireRit SABIN® FOLIA. Edin. 
SABINA; FoLIA. Dub. Savine leaves.. 

Syn. Sabinne (F.) Sadebaum (G.) Sabina (7.) Sabina (S.) zit 

This shrub is a native of the south of Europe and the Le- 
vant; but has been long cultivated in our gardens, flowering 
in May and June. It seldom rises above three feet in height ;_ 
is covered with a brown bark,. and divided into numerous sub- 
divided branches; which are completely invested with very 
small, erect, firm, opposite, pointed. leaves, of a bright green 
colour, that lie over each other, and terminate the branches in 
Sharp points; giving the whole shrub a very lively aspect. The 
male and female flowers are on different plants. The male 
catkin consists of three opposite flowers placed in a triple row, 
and a tenth flower at theend: and at the base of each flower 
is a broad scale fixed laterally to a columnar pedicel. There 
are filaments in the terminal flower only; tapering and united 
at the base, with simple anthers, which are sessile in the late- 
ral flowers. In the female flowers, the calyx is three perma- 
nent scales; the petals. are stiff sharp, and also permanent ; 
and the germen supports three styles with simple stigmas. The 
fruit is a spurious fleshy berry of a blackish purple colour; 
marked with tubercles the vestiges of the calyx and petals, 
and containing three small hard seeds.. 

Qualities. — The leaves and tops of savine have a strong, 
heavy, disagreeable odour, and a bitter hot taste, with a con- 
siderable degree of acrimony. These qualities depend on an 

» essential oil, which is.obtained in considerable quantity by dis- 
tillation with water. Both water and. alcohol extract its ac- 
tive principles; and Lewis found that “on inspissating the 
spiritous tincture, there remains an. extract consisting of two 

_ distinct substances, of which one is yellow, unctuous or oily, 


2 Beabys Dioscoridis. There are two varieties of Savine 3 the variety @ is our plant. 
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bitterish, and very pungent; the other black, resinous, tenaci- 
ous, less pungent, and subastringent.” * dd 

Medical properties and uses. — Savine is a powerful stimu- 
lant, possessing diaphoretic, emmenagogue and anthelmintic 
properties. It has certainly a considerable effect on the ute- 
rine system; but, on account of its stimulating properties, is 
suited to those cases only of amenorrhcea which are unattended 
by fever, and in which the circulation is languid. In pletho- 
ric habits its use should be preceded by repeated bleedings?*; 
and at all times its internal exhibition requires caution. It has 
been “given in gout, and worm cases also, but is seldom used. 
As an external local stimulant or escharotic, the dried leaves 
in powder are applied to warts, flabby ulcers, and carious bones; 
and the expressed juice diluted, or an infusion of the leaves, as 
a lotion to gangrenous sores, scabies, and tinea capitis ; or 
mixed with lard and wax as an issue ointment. The dose of 
__ the powered leaves is from grs. v. to grs. x. two or three times 
‘a day. 

Officinal preparations. Oleum volatile Juniperi Sabine. E. D. 
Estractum Sabine. D.  Ceratum Sabine. L. 

2. JUNIPERUS COMMUNIS.3 , 
Oficinal. — JUNIPERI BACCHET CACUMINA. Lond. JUNIPERI COM- 
MUNIS BACCH. Edin. JuNiPERUS ; BAccH. Dub. Juniper berries. 
Syn. Genevrier ordinaire (F.) Wachholde:beeren (G.) Ginepro (J.) Embro (S.) 

The common juniper is indigenous, growing on heaths and 
chalky hills, and flowering in May. It is a low, very branch- 
ing, rigid, smooth, evergreen shrub; but when planted in a 
good soil it rises to fifteen feet in height. The leaves are very 
numerous, narrow, entire, sharply pointed, channelled, of a 
glaucous colour on the upper surface, and sessile, standing in 
ternaries. The catkins are axillary, sessile, solitary, ovate, 
‘small, and furnished with bractes; the male flowers yellow at 
‘first, and afterwards brown, with great abundance of pollen ; 
the female smaller, and of a yellowish green colour. The 
berry is globular, in colour blackish-purple with a glaucous 
‘bloom, composed of the scales of the amentum, which become 
fleshy and coalesce. ‘The seeds are three, and angular.‘ 

The berries require to remain two years on the tree before 
they are fully ripe. The greater quantity of those which are 
used in Britain are brought from Germany, Holland, and 
italy. The Italian berries are less shrivelled, and have a fresher 


and more beautiful bloom upon them than the German, and~< 


are therefore generally preferred. They are imported in bags. 


© 1 Mat. Medica. a SA LAL) ay 

2 Home. Clinical Experiments, 887. 3 "Agnsvdes uixeu Dioscoridis. 

4 The resinous substance known by the name of Sandarach, which is brought from 
Morocco, exudes from the stem of the juniper in warm climates. . 
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Qualities. — Juniper berries have a peculiar, aromatic odour, 
and a sweetish pungent bitterish taste when chewed. In di- 
stillation with water they yield a volatile terebinthinate oil of a 
greenish colour, on which their virtues depend. Both water 
and alcohol extract their active properties. Their principal 
constituents are mucus, saccharine matter, and volatile oil. 

Medical properties and uses. — Juniper berries are diuretic 
and cordial. They have been long known as a remedy in hy- 
dropic affections ; but they cannot be depended on alone, al- 
though they form an excellent adjunct to foxglove and squill. 
The tops are also used; and as the virtues of the berries depend 
on the essential oil, which is found in the woody part also of the 
plant, they must be equally efficacious. They have been re- 
commended in scorbutic and cutaneous affections ; and Ro- 
senstein asserts that a strong decoction of them soon clears the 
hands in scabies. The berries are sometimes given in sub- 
stance, triturated with sugar or some neutral salt; but the best 
form is that of infusion, made with 3iij of the berries bruised, 
and 0j of boiling water. The dose of the first preparation is 
from 9j to 3fs; that of the infusion, a tea-cupful every three or 
four hours. 

Officinal preparations. Oleum Juniperi. LE. D. Spiritus Juni- 
pert compositus. L. E. D. 


KINO. Lond. Edin: Dub. Kino. | 

Syn. Gomme de Kino (F.) Kinoharz (G.) Chino (/,) Tumble hoan. (Tam.) 

Although the Edinburgh College has inserted kino as the 
inspissated juice of thé Eucalyptus resinifera in the list of ma- 
teria medica of its pharmacopceia, and the Dublin College has 
considered it as the product of the Butea JSrondosa ; yet we be- 
lieve that the plant which yields the best kino is an African 
tree; and from a specimen sent home by Mungo Park in his 
last journey, which is in the possession of Sir J oseph Bankes, it 
isa Pterocarpus. It is nevertheless true that kino, such as was 
brought from Botany Bay about twenty years ago, is the pro- 
duction of the above species of Eucalyptus, the brown gum- 
tree of that country* ; but it differs in several of its qualities 


* The flavour and diuretic properties of Hollands depend on this oil. Eng.ish- gin is 
flavoured by oil of turpentine. 

* This plant belongs to the ist order of the 12th class of the Linnean system. Iris 
a lofty tree, exceeding an English oak insize ; and bearing yellowish flowers in umbel- 
lated clusters. The calyx is hemispherical, perfectly entire in the margin,-and after- 
wards becomes the capsule ; on its top just within the margin stands a pointed calyptya, 
of the same colour as the calyx, andas long. This calyptra, which is the essential 
mark of the gerus, is analogous to the corclla in other plants, but neither splits nor di- 
_ vides; on removing it a great number of red stamens appear, stending in a conieal mass, 
very resinous, aromatic, and bearing small red anthers. In the centre is a simple style 
terminated by a blunt stigma, and rising froma. transversely cut trilocular germen. The 
quantity of juice ohtained from incisions made into the wood of the trunk amounta 
sometimes to sixty gallons from one tree. See White's Voyage, 231, 
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from the kino described by Dr. Fothergill,; who introduced this 
remedy into practice." We are informed none of it has been 
brought to this country since the above period. Another sort 
is said to come from Jamaica, and is stated by Dr. Duncan 
junior, to be the extract ,of the Cocoloba wvifera, or Sea-side 
grape*; while Mr. Murray says, “ he has been informed that 
it is the extract of the wood of the mahogany.”? The Dublin 
College indicated the Butea frondosa on the authority of Dr. 
Roxburgh; but the red juice which this plant yields has been 
examined by Dr. Duncan, and found to differ very consider- 
ably from kino, although it may be used as a substitute for it. 
The kino now found in the shops comes from India. It is imi= 
ported in chests containing from one to two ewt. and on the 
inside of the lid of each chest is a paper; inscribed with the 
name of John Brown, the month and year of its exportation ; 
and stating that it is the produce of Amboyna. 

Qualities. — 1. Kino which was given to me as a specimen 
oftrue African Kino, is inodorous, and insipid when first taken 
into the mouth; but after some time it imparts a slight degree 
of roughness, with a scarcely perceptible sweetness, to the pie 
late; feels gritty between the teeth when chewed, and does not 
colour the saliva. _ It is in very small, irregularly shaped, shin- 
ing, deep-ruby-brown-coloured fragments, and intermixed with 
small twigs and minute bits of wood, which are white in the 
inside, It is pulverulent, affording a dark chocolate or red- 
dish-brown powder. Water at 60° dissolves the larger moiety 
of it, and gives a brick red rather turbid infusion, which does 
not become clear after standing twenty-four hours. Alcohol 
dissolves nearly two-thirds of it, the tincture having a very deep 
brown colour: what remains undissolved is nearly colourless. 
Ether takes up about one-third; and the tincture, which is of 
a beautiful claret colour, when evaporated on the surface of 
water-leaves a pellicle of brittle brown resin; while a sweetish 
red-coloured extractive matter remains dissolved in the water. 

_ 2. Botany Bay kino is inodorous; tastes bitterish and more 


austere than the African: is in larger fragments, equally brit- . 


tle, breaking with a glassy fracture; of a chocolate hue, and 
affording a brown-coloured powder but it is not uniform in 
appearance, some of the fragments being of a lighter hue. 
Water at 60° dissolves nearly the same quantity as of the for- 
mer variety, and the infusion is brown and transparent. Alco- 
hol dissolves rather more than two-thirds of its weight, but the 
tincture is not so deep coloured as that of the former variety, 


1 Medical Observations and Inquiries by a Society of Physicians in London, i. 288. 243. 
2 Edinburgh New Dispensatory, 5th edit. 292. ns 
3 System of Mat. Med. and Pharmacy, ii. 304; 
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Ether takes up ;'th; a pale brownish straw-colour only is im- 
parted to it; and when evaporated on water, the resinous pelli- 
cle is scarcely perceptible, and very little extractive is deposited. 

3. The Kino said to have been brought from Jamaica, but 
of which none is now to be procured, is in bitterness and rough- 
ness nearly equal to the last variety, but these qualities are ac- 
companied with a slight degree of acidity. It is in brittle frag- 


ments of an almost black colour, having a shining, resinous frac- 


ture, in which appear small air-bubbles. The powder is of a 
reddish-brown iaibur With alcohol and ether it affords re- 
sults very similar to those of the first variety. Water dissolves 
a greater portion of it than of the other two kinds, and forms 
an infusion intermediate in colour and transparency ; approach- 
ing in colour to the first, and in clearness to the second variety. 

4. East India or Amboyna Kino, is inodorous, very rough, 
and slightly bitter when first taken ; but it afterwards impresses 
a degree of sweetness on the palate. It is in small uniform, deep 
brown, shining, brittle fragments, which appear like portions 
of a dried extract broken down; being perfectly uniform in 
their appearance. It is easily pulverized, affording a powder 
of a lighter brown colour than the fragments. Water dissolves 
' two-thirds of it, forming a deep brown clear solution; whilst 
the portion that remains undissolved, is long suspended, if 
mixed with a fresh portion of water. Alcohol dissolves the 


greater part of this variety, forming a deep claret-coloured 


tincture, which is not rendered turbid on the addition of water, 
Ether takes up a portion of it, and formsa yellowish red tincture, 
which, when evaporated on water, leaves no resinous pellicle, 
The following Tables show the result of some experiments 
with several chemical re-agents on the watery infusions of these 


three varieties of kino.‘ ‘They point out the distinctive features 


of the four varieties I have enumerated ; but they have no pre- 
tensions towards advancing the knowledge of the chemical pro- 
perties of kino. 


* —— ee ae, ee : : — 
1 The specimens subjected to these experiments I have reason to think were pers 
>  feetlygenuine. The African kino was brought home twenty years ago. 
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_ From these experiments there appears to be a considerable 
difference between three of the four varieties of kino known in 
commerce, but the first and fourth appear to be nearly the same. 
The most remarkable differences. are, the small portion of re- 
sin which that from Botany Bay and Amboyna contain ; the blue 
colour of the precipitate of the Jamaica variety by the oxysul- 
phate of iron; and the effect of the solution of potash in ren- 
dering that from Africa transparent, while it precipitates the 
2d and 3d varieties. ‘The predominant principles in all the va- 
rieties are tannin and extractive matter ; and the portion of resin 
in the Ist and 3d varieties enables ether to take up. their co- 
louring matter and some extractive, whilst the second variety 
is scarcely affected by it. Dr. Duncan’ and Vauquelin’ ob- 
served, that although heat increases the solvent power of water 
over kino, yet that a substance insoluble either in water or al- 
cohol always remains. Vauquelin also found that the solutions 
form a precipitate with tartarized antimony and salts of iron. 

The best menstruum is diluted alcohol. 

Medical properties and uses. — Kino is a powerful astringent. 
Like catechu it is employed in obstinate chronic diarrhceas, 
uterine and intestinal haemorrhagies, and fluor albus; but as it 
is less certain in its qualities than catechu, it is less used. Ex- 
ternally it has been applied as a styptic, and to give tone to, 
and diminish the ichorous discharge of, flabby ill-conditioned 
ulcers. 

It may be exhibited internally in substance, or in the form of 
watery infusion, or of tincture. ‘The dose in substance is from 
grs. x. to fs. In ordering the infusion or tincture, it is ne- 
cessary to recollect that solutions, of isinglass, sulphate of iron, 
nitrate of silver, muriate of mercury, superacetate of lead, tar- 
tarized antimony, the alkalies, and the strong acids, are in-~ 
compatible in prescriptions with kino. 

Officinal preparations. Tinctura Kino. L. E. D. 

LACTOCA. | Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 1523. 

Cl. 19. Ord. 1. Syngenesia equalis. Nat. ord. Composite semiflos- 
culos Linn. Cichoracez Juss. 
G.1404. Receptacle naked. Calyx imbricate, cylindrical, with a 
membranous margin. Pappus simple, stipitate. Seed even. 
peeves 1. L. Sativa. Garden Lettuce. Blackwell. t. 8. 
* Lactuca Sativa. 
Species 12. L. viresa. Strong-scented Lettuce. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 
75.t. 31. Smith Flora, Brit. 819. 


1 Nicholson's Journal, vi. 234, 

2 Annales de Chimie, xlvi. 321. Vauquelin states generally that the salts of 
ixon precipitate kino green ; but Dr. Duncan justly observes, that by the red sulphate 
it is precipitated black : the sulphate only precipitates it green. 
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Oficinal. — Lactucm sativa uerBa: Lactucariwum. The her- 
baceous part and inspissated juice of the Garden Lettuce. 
Syn. Laitue (F.) Lattich (G.) Lattuca (J.) Lechuga (S.) 

This species of lettuce is cultivated almost generally over Eu- 
rope. ‘The root is fibrous; and sends up a corymbose stem, 
which sometimes rises three feet in height. The leaves are 
roundish, obovate or cordate, shining, crisped, rugose, irregu- 
larly plaited, and ofa yellowish green colour: but the plant is 
so well known as to require no description. When it is in 
flower, the slightest touch of the pedicels occasions the exuda- 
tion of drops of a white opaque milky looking fluid. The leaves 
and stem, immediately under the cuticle, contain a secreted 
juice, which is pellucid and colourless when in the vessels of 
the piant; but becomes milky when first! exposed to the air, 
and afterwards acquires a brownish colour resembling that of 
East Indian opium. This is the Lactucarium *t of the Edinburgh 
College. The best method of procuring it, as first suggested 
by Mr. John Young, Surgeon in Edinburgh, is-to cut off the 
top of the stem, when it is in flower, about a foot above the 
ground, and to absorb the milky juice that exudes by means of 
a moist sponge, from which it can be again compressed into a 
proper vessel to inspissate. But as the cut surface soon ceases 
to bleed, another slice must be taken under the first, and this 
may be repeated as long as the fresh cut surface will yield the 
juice. The process may be repeated two or three times a day. 

Qualities. — Lactucarium has the colour, and in some de- 
gree the taste and odour of opium. Distilled water dissolves 
the greater portion of it; and the clear solution, which is of a 
deep brown colour, when treated in the same manner as opium, 
discoyers the presence of that principle detected in opium by 
Serturner, and denominated Morphium; on which its narco- 
tic property depends. It contains besides extractive, resin and 
mucilage ; and Dr. John states that caoutchouc, also, is one of 
ats components. 

Medical properties and uses. — Lactucarium has been pro- 
posed as a substitute for opium by Dr. Cox of Philadelphia ; 
but its value as a narcotic has been more lately examined by 
Dr. Duncan, senior, who conceives it to be particularly well 
adapted for allaying the cough in phthisis pulmonalis: and his 
opinions have been confirmed by the experience of many other 
respectable practitioners. It may, undoubtedly prove useful as 
a soporific* where, from peculiar idiosyncracy or other causes, 
opium cannot be taken. The dose is from 3i. to 3yj. in the 
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< This name was imposed by Dr. Duncan, sen. who first suggested its use as a nare 
cotic. Vide Obser. on Pulmonary Consumptions by A. Duncan, M.D. Appen. p. 169. 
2 T have always found that, when I eat lettuce to supper it acts as a soporific. 
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- form of pill: or, of a tincture made with one ounce of lactu- 
carium and a pint of diluted alcohol, from ten to sixty drops 
may be taken. F cidue 

Officinal preparations. — Succus spissatus Lactuce Sative. FE. 

\ 2. LACTUCA VIROSA. 
Oficinal. — Lacruc® vERnos® nersa. Edin. Strong-scented Let-- 

tuce leaves. 

Syn. Laitue vireuse (F.) Lattuca Salvatica (J.) 

This is an indigenous biennial plant, found growing on the 
banks of ditches, and borders of fields, flowering in J uly and 
August. The stalk rises about three feet in height, erect, 
slender, prickly below, smooth above, round, panicled, and not 
very leafy. The leaves are rather smooth and toothed, the 
lower ones numerous, obovate, undivided; those of the sten: 
smaller, often lobed, amplexicaule, with the midrib beset with 
prickles on the under side. The bractes are cordate and pointed. 
The flowers are numerous, compound, of a sulphur-yellow co- 
Jour, on short peduncles, furnished with small scaly leaves, and 
one at the base of each. The calyx is oblong, and composed 
of small lanceolate scales; and the corolla consists of florets 
scarcely longer than the calyx. The seeds are elliptical, com- 
pressed, striated, black, and furnished witha stipitate scabrous 
pappus. 

The leaves and stem under the cuticle contain a white 
opaque juice, that abounds more copiously when the plant is 
in flower; at which time, therefore, they should be gathered, 
and the juice immediately expressed. : 

Qualities. — The odour of the leaves is heavy and feetid, re- 
sembling in some degree that of opium; their taste is bitter 
and acrid: qualities depending on their milky juice. When 
triturated with water, the solution never clears; and the mor- 
phium, which is separated by treating it like opium, cannot be 
freed from the mucus of the extract. 

Medical properties and uses. — The expressed juice is narco- 
tic and diuretic (see Preparations and Compositions) The leaves 
themselves are not uséd. | 

Officinal preparation. Succus spissatus Lactuce viroseé. E. 

LAURUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 477. 

Cl. 9. Ord.1. Enneandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Oleracex Linn. 

Lauri Juss. | 
G. 798. Calyx none. Corolla calycine, six-parted. Nectary of three 

two-bristled glands, surrounding the germen. laments interior, 

glanduliferous. Drupe one-seeded. 
Sp.1. L. Cinnamomum. The Cinnamon tree. Mat. Med. 2d ed. 

670. ¢.233. Percival’s Account of Ceylon, 4to. 346—350. 
Sp.2. L. Cassia. The Cassiatree. Carua, Rheede Hort, Malabar. 

1, pe 107. t. 59. FI 93 . 
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Sp.3. L. Camphora. The Camphor Laurel. Med. Bot: 2d edit.681. ~ 
t. 236. 

Sp.10. L. nobilis. Common Sweet Bay. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 678.t.235. 
Sp. 34. L. Sassafras. Sassafras Laurel. Med. Bot. 2d edit. t. 234. 
1. Laurus CINNAMOMUM. 
Officnal.—CINNAMOMI CORTEX. CINNAMOMI OLEUM. Lond. LAuRI 
CINNAMOMI CORTEX. Edin. CINNAMOMUM3; CORTEX, OLEUM ES- 

SENTIALE. Dud. Cinnamon, and Oil of Cinnamon. 


Syn. Canelle (F.) Kanohl (G.) Kaneel (D.) Camella (7.) Canela (S.) Darchini (4.) 
Darcasita (San.) ! 


The cinnamon tree is a native of Ceylon’, growing in great 
~ abundance in many parts of the island, particularly near Co- 
lumba. It also grows plentifully in Malabar, Cochin China, 
Sumatra, and the eastern islands. It has been cultivated in 
the Brazils, the Mauritius, and other places. France is partly 
supplied from Guiana. It seldom rises above thirty feet in 
height; has a slender branching trunk covered with a brown 
ash-coloured cuticle, and from the root spring a number of 
suckers, which form a bush round the trunk. The leaves, 
which stand in opposite pairs in short slightly channélled pe- 
tioles, are from six to nine inches in length, oblong, pointed, 
trinerved; when young reddish, but afterwards of a bright 
green colour; and have a spicy odour, and a hot taste when 
rubbed and chewed. ‘The flowers, which appear in January, 
are white and inodorous, in axillary and terminal panicles. 
The petals are oval, pointed, concave, and spreading, longer 
than the filaments, which are in ternaries, flattish, erect, and 
the three innermost glanduliferous at the base; and the an- 
thers are double. The fruit is an oval berry, resembling a 
small acorn, but with the apex depressed, and the pulp fleshy, 
with a terebinthine odour; and a taste not unlike that of the 
juniper berry. 

There are several varieties of the cinnamon tree known at 
Ceylon, Seba enumerates ten, but the four following only are 
said to be barked: 1. Honey, or sharp sweet cinnamon, (Rase 
Curundu in the language of the natives, ) which is the finest sort; 
2, Snake cinnamon, (Naz Curundu,) similar to the first; 3. Cam- 
phorated cinnamon, (Capura Curundu,) so named from its having 
the odour of campher, and the root yielding camphor by dis- 
tillation; and 4. Bitter astringent cinnamon, (Cahatte Curundu,) 


1 The Malays call cinnamon kayu-manis, which is sometimes pronounced as if it were 
written kaina-manis, which Mr. Marshall supposes to have been the original of the 
ancient Greek name kinnamomon. 

2 Notwithstanding the jealousy of the Dutch, the cinnamon tree, long before the 
British obtained possession of Ceylon, was cultivated at the Isle of France, in severat 
parts of India, Jamaica, and some other of the West India islands! Mr. Miller first 
cultivated it in this country in 1768; and a plant of it has regularly flowered and ripened 
seed in the hot-house of the Bishop of Winchester at Farnham o_ several years past. 


Of 
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which has smaller leaves than the former varieties.*. The trees 
that grow in the valleys in a white sandy soil are fit to be barked 
when four or five years old, but those in a wet soil, or in shady 
places, require to be seven or eight years of age. The bark is 
good for nothing if the tree be older than eighteen years. The 
tree was formerly propagated by a species of pigeon, that ate 
the fruit, and voided theseed; but since Falck, one of the Dutch 
governors, about the middle of the eighteenth century, raised 
it from berries sown in his garden, it has been regularly 
cultivated. 

The barking, particularly in the vicinity of Negombo and 
Matura,’ commences early in May, and continues until late in 
October. The chaliahs, or people who perform it, are under 
native officers called cinnamon moodeliars*, who are answerable 
for the quantity barked. Branches of three years old are se- 
lected, and lopped off with a pruning knife, or bill hook called 
a ketta. 'To remove the bark, a longitudinal incision is made 
through it on both sides of the shoot, so that it can be gradually 
loosened, and taken off entire, forming hollow cylinders. The 
bark in this state tied up into bundles, is allowed to remain for 
twenty-four hours, by which a fermentation ‘is produced that 
facilitates the separation of the epidermis, which with the ereen 
pulpy matter under it, is carefully scraped off. The bark now 
soon dries, contracts, and assumes the quilled form, after which 
the smaller pieces are put within the larger. The cinnamon, 
when dry, is tied up in bundles of 30 lbs. weight, and carried 
to the government store-house, where the quality is determined 
by inspection of the bundles. It was formerly chewed, and the 
surgeons who used to be thus employed, ‘had their mouths so 
excoriated, as to be unable to continue the process longer than 
two days together: but tasting is now seldom had recourse to. 

Cinnamon is brought home in bags or bales, weighing 92 Ibs, 
each*: and in stowing it black pepper is mixed with the bales 
fo preserve the cinnamon. According to Mr. Marshall’s ac- 

* The other sorts snentioned by Seba are: Sandy cinnamon, Welle Coronde, which 
feels gritty when chewed ; Glutinous cinnamon, Sewel Coronde ; Insipid and inoderous 
cinnamon, Nicke Coronde ; Drum cinnamon, Dawel Coronde, so named because the 


natives make drums of the wood; Prickly cinnamon, Catte Coronde ; Flowering cin- 
mamon, Mael Coronde, the tree being always in bloom; and Three-leaved cinnamon, 
Toupat Coronde. “Phil. Trans. xxxvi. 97—105. 

2 Under the Moodeliars are inferior officers, named Mohandrums and Aratchays ; 
and in 1811 General Maitland appointed a superior, who is named Maha-Moodeliar. 

3 Prior to the 15th century, ali the cinnamon used in Europe was imported by the 
Arabs, and passed through the hands of the Venetians 3 after this the Portuguese 
beeame the sole importers, and continued to be so until 1645, when their trade was 
divided with the Dutch, who obtained entire possession of it in 1658; and were the 
Principal cinnamon merchants until 1 796, when Ceylon fell into the power of the British, 

4 The bagsare made of cloth of the cocoa nut bark. 
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count, the annual quantity of cinnamon sold at the East India 
Company’s sales, taken on an average of the last eight years, 
up to 1810, is 318,258 lbs.; at an average price of six shil- 
jings per pound.* But much cinnamon, of an inferior kind, 
reaches Europe through private merchants, particularly from 
China. : 
Lhe ozl of cinnamon is prepared by macerating the bark in 
sea-water for two days, then distilling with a slow fire, and se- 
parating the oil from the water with which it comes * over. 
It is generally adulterated with alcohol or expressed oil. Eleven 
pounds of cinnamon are required to procure one ounce of the 
- oil. Cinnamon is sometimes intermixed with cinnamon from 
which the oil has been drawn, and with cassia. The former is 
detected by the weakness of its odour and taste ; and the latter 
by its thickness, smooth’ fracture, and remarkably slimy taste. 
Qualities. — Cinnamon has a very pleasant fragrant odour, 
and a pungent aromatic sweetish taste ; but when it is very hot; 
without sweetness, and leaves a mawkish taste in the mouth, it 
is of an inferior quality. The best is rather pliable, but breaks 
in splinters ; is as thin as paper, and of a light yellowish colour : 
thickness and a dark or brown colour, are marks of inferiority. 
What is called Chinese cinnamon is darker coloured, rougher, 
denser, and breaks shorter. The taste is harsher, more pun- 
gent, and ligneous, without the sweetness of the Ceylon cin- 
namon. These qualities depend on the essential oil, which ma 
be separated by macerating the bark in alcohol, and distilling 
the tincture; in which process the oil does not rise with the 
spirit, but remains in the retort. From 3xvj of the bark Neu- 
mann obtained only two scruples and a half of oil.3 It has a 
pale gold colour, is heavier than water, perfectly soluble in al- 
cohol, and has the odour and taste of the cmnamon concentrated: 
But both a heavy and a light oil is obtained from cinnamon, 
80 Ibs. yielding about five ounces of the former, and two of the 
latter. é ) | 
Medical properties and. uses. — Cinnamon bark is astringent, 
cordial, and tonic. Hence it is found to be effieacious in alvine 
fluxes, proceeding from a weakened and languid state of the 
intestines, dyspepsia, and chronic nervous debility; and, when 
given in the form of watery infusion, it removes nausea, and 
checks vomiting. But the principal use of cinnamon is to 
cover the nauseous taste of other remedies. . ‘The oil is a power- 


ful stimulant and stomachic; and is used as: such in cramps © 


1 Annals of Phil. vol. x. p.358. 

2 The bark of the roots yields an aromatic essential oil, denominated oil of camphor, 
which is used in Ceylon as 4 rubefacient ip painful affections of the joints, and in sprains. 

3 Newmann’s Chemistry, ii. 188. 
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of the stomach, flatulent colic, hiccough, and nervous lan- 
guors. It is sometimes inserted into the hollow of a decayed 
tooth to allay the pain of tooth-ach. 

The dose of the bark in powder is from ers. X to 9}; that 
of the oil from mj to miij on a lump of sugar. 

Officinal preparations. Agua Cinnamomi. L. E. D. Spiritus Cine 
namomi. L.E.D. Tinct. Cinnamomi. L.E.D. Tinct. Cinnamomi 
comp. L.. Pulvis Cinnamomi compositus. L. E. 

2. Laurus Cassia." 
Oficinal. Lauri Cassim corTEX; FLOS NONDUM EXPLICITUS. 

Edin. Dub. The bark, and flower buds of the Cassia tree. wt 
Syn. of the hark. Casse (F.) Casia (G.) Cannellina (J.) Seleckheh (4rab.) Tej (H.) 

Twacha (San.) —of the luds. Fleur de la Cannelle (F.) Cassia Bloemen (D.) Tejpatka 

konpul (H.) Sirnagapoo (Tam.) 


The cassia tree is a native of Malabar, Ceylon, Sumatra, 
and Java; and has been generally supposed to be rather a 
variety of the cinnamon than a distinct species of Laurus ; 
although Marsden’s description of the plant, and Geertner’s of 
the fruit, afford some reason for thinking that it is properly 

marked as a distinct species. It rises fifty feet in height, and 
gives out, almost from the bottom, large spreading horizontal 
branches: the leaves are from four to six inches long, elliptical, 
narrow, pointed, entire, smooth, longitudinally nerved, of a 
deep green colour above, and pale grey beneath: the flowers 
are in axillary clusters, six together on slender fiower-stalks : 
they are monopetalous, white, small, and divided into six stel- 
lated points: the fruit is an ovate, oblong, black berry, with a 
mucronated apex, standing in a bell-shaped, coriaceous, angled, 
unequally five or six toothed calyx ; it contains a bitterish pulp, 
and when dry is insipid and inodorous. 

Like the cinnamon, those trees which grow in adry soil and 
high exposed situation, yield a superior bark to those in a moist 
soil and shaded spot. ‘The larger branches and the trunk are 
said to be the parts of the tree barked : and the cuticle only ap- 
pears to be scraped off, the cellular integument being left, which, 
as the bark is taken from the larger branches, is thick, spongy, 
and full of a slimy mucus. This plant is never decorticated at 
Ceylon. According to Mr. Marshall +, the Cassia bud of com- 
merce is the hexangular fleshy receptacle of the seed of the L. 

» Cinnamomum, and not the L. Cassia, as supposed by the Dub- 
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1 This is this Dawul Kurundu of the Cingalese, the Cannella Matto of the Portu- 
guese, and the wilde Canule of the Dutch. Marshall, Phil. Trans. 1817. 

2 History of Sumatra, 125. : ; 

3 De Fructibus, ii.69. t=.92. If Gertner be correct, the fruit of the Cassia is 
depicted, instead of that of the Cinnamon, in the plate of the Cinnamon plant, in 
Woodville’s Medical Botany. 

4 Aanals of Phil. vol.x. p. 245. 
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lin College. They are not prepared at Ceylon, but come chiefly 
from China, through Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 

Cassia is imported in chests, half chests, and occasionally in 
quarter chests. 2 : 

Qualities. —'The odour of cassia bark is similar to that of 
cinnamon, but fainter; and the taste is more pungent, but less 
agreeable; appearing slimy when much chewed. It is of a 
cinnamon colour, in pieces more or less quilled, about one- 
tenth of an inch in thickness; which break with a short close 
fracture, and show it to consist of two parts, the inner darker 
and ofa fine texture, and the outer paler and somewhat spongy. 
When these are separated, the inner part has all the sensible 
qualities of real cinnamon, only more pungency, whilst. the 
outer has scarcely either flavour or taste: and I am of opinion 
that the allowing this cellular integument, from which the cin- 
namon is freed, to remain in the cassia, constitutes the chief 
cause of the difference between these two barks.* Cassia buds 
have the same odour and taste as the cinnamon bark. They 
are of a brown colour, and resemble a nail, with a round head, 
surrounded with the hexangular calyx, which gradually ter- 
minates ina point. Both the bark and buds yield in distilla- 
tion with water an essential oil, similar to that of cinnamon, on 
which their qualities depend. 

Medical properties and uses. — Cassia bark and buds are sti- 
mulant cordials; and are used in the same cases, and in the 
same manner as cinnamon bark. 

Officinal preparation. Agua Lauri Cassie distillata. E. 

3. Laurus, CAMPHORA. | 
Oficinal. Campuora. Lond. Edin. CaMPHORA; RESINA.? Dub. 
Camphor. aia 


Syn. Camphre (F.) Kampfer (G.) Canfora (I.) Alcanfor (S.) Cafoor (Arab.) Cafur (H.) 
Curfura (San.) 


The species of laurel here designated, is a native of Japan. 
It yields camphor; but I have already stated, that the camphor 
which comes from Sumatra, that is, the greater part of what is 
brought to Europe, is the produce.of the Dryobalans Camphora, 
a tree belonging to a different genus altogether from the laurel. 
The camphor laurel? rises to a considerable height, is much 
branched, and covered with a smooth greenish bark. The 
leaves, which stand on long footstalks, are acutely lanceolate, 
entire, smooth, ribbed, of a pale yellowish green colour on the 
upper surface, and on the under glaucous. ‘The flowers are 


The rejected, or third sort of cinnamon, prepared in Ceylon, has been imported “ 
_ into England and sold as cassia, ; . p: 
2 This is an error of the Dublin College, chemists being now agreed that camphor 
is not a resin, but a proximate vegetable principle, sui generis. : Bp ene'e: 

s Specimens of it are common in our hot-houses ; but they rarely flower. ee 
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small, white, pedicellated, in roundish close clusters, which ter- 
minate long axillary peduncles. The corolla consists of six 
small ovate, unequal petals, enclosing a tuberculated bristled 
nectary, which surrounds the germen; the filaments are shorter 
than'the corolla, and support round anthers; the germen is 
roundish, with a simple style and obtuse stigma. ‘The fruit 
resembles that of the cinnamon. * . | 

The roots, wood and leaves of this tree havea very strong 
odour of camphor ; and from the roots and smaller branches 
It is obtained by distillation. They are cut into chips, which 
are suspended in a net within a kind of still, or iron pot, the 
bottom’ of which is covered with water, and an: earthen head 
fitted to it: heat is then applied, and the steam of the poriae 
water, penetrating the contents of the net, elevates the cam=- 
phor into the capital, where it concretes on straws with which 
this part of the apparatus is lined. But as we have already 
stated, the greater part of the camphor brought to Europe is ob- 
tained in Sumatra; where the trees which yield it are cut and 
split, and the camphor which is found concreted in the heart 
of them is picked out, and washed in a ley of soap. It is im- 
ported into this country in chests, drums, and casks; and is in 
small granular, friable masses, of a dirty white, or grayish 
colour, very much resembling in appearance half refined sugar. 
It often contains earth and other impurities. ° | . 

' Formerly all the crude camphor brought to Europe was pu- 
rified by the Venetians, and afterwards by the Dutch, who kept 
the art secret; but it is now practised to a considerable extent 
in this country. It is sublimed in glass vessels, after being 
mixed with one twentieth of its weight of quick lime; and af- 
terwards fused either “ by increasing the héat suddenly when 
the sublimation is almost ended, without transferring the cam- 
phor to different vessels, or by melting the sublimed flowers 
ina vessel for that purpose.”4 Thus refined, it is in large 

- . - = ee ee ee re oe — . 

* Camphor is not the production of those plants merely from which that known in 
commerce is obtained, but has also been procured from the roots of the cinnamon, 
cassia, anc sassafras laurels; from those of galangale, zedoary, ginger; and from car- 

amom seeds and long pepper. The essential oils of lavender, sage, thyme, peppermint, 
rosemary, and several other labiated plants, yield it: and an artificial camphor is pre- 
pared by passing muriatic acid gas through oil of turpentine. The varieties of carn- 
phor thus obtained, however, differ in some respects from common camphor. 

_* According to Keempfer, the process is carried on chiefly by the peasants of 
Satzuma. Amon. 779. 

_3 Zea describes a variety of camphor which is procured in South America, from a 
tree, the botanical characters of which are not yet known; but which is termed caraite 
by the natives. The camphor exudes from the bark in the form of tears. 

4 Aikin’s Dictionary of Chemistry, art. Camphor. Professor Robison, who saw the 


process as it was conducted in Holland, says, that the camphor is in a liquid state in the 
subliming vessel. Black’s Lectures, ii. 351. 
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round cakes, about two or three inches thick, concave on one 
side, convex on the other, and generally perforated. 

Qualities. — Pure camphor has a strong, peculiar, fragrant, 
penetrating odour; and a bitter, pungent, aromatic taste. It 
is white, transparent, unctuous to the touch, and friable, break- 
ing with a shining foliated or tabular fracture, which displays a 
crystalline texture: and although brittle, yet it is also in some 
degree ductile, and therefore not easily pulverised. It swims 
on water, its specific gravity being 0°9887*: and is so volatile, 
that if it be not kept in well stopt vessels, it loses a very consi- 
derable proportion of its bulk and weight by evaporation. It 
melts at a temperature of 260°,, and sublimes in close vessels, 
crystallizing unchanged in hexagonal plates. -It is readily ig- 
nied, and burns with a brilliant flame, giving out much smoke. 
When triturated with water, very little is dissolved?, although 
it communicates to the water its odour and pungency; but the 
addition of carbonic acid gas augments very much the solvent 
power of water over camphor. Alcohol, ether, the fixed and 
volatile oils, the sulphuric and nitric acids a little diluted, and 
the muriatic, the strong acetic, and the fluoric acids, dissolve 
camphor, which is again separated unaltered from these solu- 
tions by the addition of water. Concentrated sulphuric acid. 
decomposes it, forming artificial tannin; and by repeatedly 
distilling it with nitric acid, it is converted into camphoric 
acid. Alkalies exert scarcely any action on camphor: but it 
unites with, and converts into a soft tenacious mass, the hard- 
est resinous substances. Camphor, when mixed with clay, and 
_ distilled in close vessels, is decomposed, and resolved into a yo- 
latile oil and charcoal: hence, as a chemical compound, it ap= 
pears to differ from the essential oils, only in containing a larger 
proportion of carbon. | ) 

Medical properties and uses.— Camphor is stimulant, narco- 
tic, and diaphoretic, but its stimulant powers are very transi- 
tory, and followed by sedative effects. The Arabians ap- 
pear to have first used camphor as a medicine, and by them 
it was regarded as refrigerant ; an opinion which, even in more 
recent times, has been the subject of much controversy. In 
moderate doses it operates as a cordial, increasing the heat of 
the body, exhilarating, softening, and rendering fuller the pulse, 
and promoting diaphoresis: in larger doses it allays irritation, 
and spasm, abates pain, and induces sleep, But in immoderate 
rer et i MS et es ls ee eT 

t Brisson. beowiy 

2 Cadet asserts that one French pint of water dissolves about sixteen grains of cam- 


phor, which are again precipitated by pure potass. An. de Chimie. \xii. 182. 
~ 3 They called it Canfur as well as Cafoor. Clusius Exot: 24 5, quoted by Alston. 
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doses camphor produces vomiting, vertigo, delirium, convul- 
sions, and other deleterious effects. | . 
As a stimulant, camphor is beneficially used in all fevers of 
the typhoid kind, cynanche maligna, malignant measles, con- 
fluent’ small-pox, and as an adjunct to bark and opium to 
check the progress of gangrene; and in spasmodic affections, 
as hysteria, epilepsy, chorea, asthma, and painful menstruation. 
Its narcotic and anodyne effects being produced with very little 
increase of pulse, it has been successfully employed for allay- 
ing pain and irritation even in some inflammatory diseases, as 
pneumonia, acute rheumatism, gonorrhoea, small-pox, when 
attended with convulsions, gout, and in the delirium of mania, 
and inflammatory fevers. But in these cases its use should be 
preceded by evacuations ; and the remedy itself combined with 
nitre, or antimonials. _Camphor is also given internally to ob- 
viate the irritating effects of some other medicines, as mezereon, 
cantharides, the saline preparations of mercury, and drastic 
purgatives; to correct the nauseating property of squill, and 
prevent the irritation it is apt to produce on the coats of the 
bladder. | 
_Camphor may be administered in the solid form; but as in 
this state it is apt to occasion nausea, it is generally ordered in 
a state of minute division, suspended in fluids by means of mu- 
cilage or the yolk of eggs; sometimes by magnesia, which, as- 
sisting its division, and rendering it smooth as starch, admits 
of its combination with acids; and as several of the gum resins, 
when triturated with it, form a soft, uniform, soluble mass, they 
also may be employed for diffusing it in water." It may be ad- 
vantageously united with ammonia, aromatics, opium, bark, 
and other tonics, in low fevers and diseases of debility ; with 
calomel, antimonials, digitalis, and neutral salts, in inflamma- 
tory diseases ; with the fetid gums and other narcotics, in spasms 
and convulsive affections ; and with squill and ipecacuanha, in 
pulmonary complaints. . 3 | 
As a local anodyne, camphor is used in frictions, dissolved 
in oils, alcohol, or acetic acid, for allaying rheumatic and 
muscular pains; and with the addition of landanum we have 
found it of great efficacy when rubbed on the abdomen, in fla- 
tulent colic, dysentery, and inflammations of the viscera. In 
collyria it is useful in ophthalmia; and dissolved in. oil, as an 
injection in ardor urinze; and as an enema in the tenesmus oc- 
casioned by ascarides, or other irritations of the rectum. <A 


1 Murray’s System of Mat. Med. and Pharm. ii. 157. 

2 In some constitutions it must be exhibited in this form with caution; ‘two scruples 
of it given to a woman in a glyster, proved so irritating as to bring on paing resembling 
those of labour.” Heberden. Med. Trans. vol. i. p. 473. 
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pill of camphor and ‘opium put into the hollow of a carious 
tooth, affords almost immediate relief in tooth-ach. 
The dose of camphor is from grs.ij to 9j, repeated at shorter 
or longer intervals according to the extent of the dose. . The 
bad effects of an overdose are most effectually obviated by opium. 
Officinal preparations, Mistura Camphore. L. D. Emulsio cam- 
phorata. E. Spiritus Camphore. L, E. D. Tinctury Camphore 
composita, L.ED.  Acidum acetosum camphoratum, E.D.  Lini- 
mentum Camphore. L.E.D. Linimentum Camphore comp. L. 
4. LAURUS NOBILIS.” | 
Oficinal. Lauri BaccH er Fora. Lond. WLAurt NoBILIs Fo- 
LIA ; BACCH ; OLEUM FIxuM. Edin. Laurel berries and leaves, 
and the fixed oil of the berries. 
Syn. Baies de Laurier (F.) Lorbeeren (G.) Bacchi di Lauro Riecio (1.) Bayas (8.) 
This tree is a native of Italy and the south of Europe; butis 
cultivated in this country, and is not uncommon in our gar- 
dens, flowering in April and May. It is a handsome evergreen; 
and although it appears as ashrub in England, yet in its native 
soil and climate it rises twenty or thirty feet in height. .The 
bark is smooth, and of a green olive colour. .The leaves are 
lanceolate, about three inches long, and an inch and a‘half 
broad, on short petioles, smooth, entire, veined, often waved at 
the margin, of a firm texture, and a deep green colour. The 
flowers are male and female on different plants, in’ short ra- 
cemes, and of an herbaceous or yellowish white colour. . The 
corolla is divided in both descriptions of flowers into four oval 
segments. ‘The berry is superior, of an oval shape, fleshy, and 
of a dark purple almost black colour. af cmd 
Laurel berries, and the oil which is obtained by boiling the 
berries in water, are imported from the Streights. The sim- 
ple expressed oil is insipid. 7 
_ Qualities. — Both the leaves and berries have a sweet fragrant 
odour, and an aromatic, astringent taste; and the ozl, which is 
of a. yellowish green colour, has a stronger but similar odour 
and taste. Water distilled from the leaves shews traces. of 
Prussic acid. sn Ps 
Medical. properties and uses. — Bay leaves, berries, and . oil; 
are stimulant and carminative. They. were formerly given in 
flatulent colic, hysteria, and obstructed menstruation, but their 
internal use is now abandoned ; and, as an external application, 
they are generally compounded with other stimulants. 
| | 5. Laurus SassaFRAs. 1 
Oficinal. SASsAPRAS; LIGNUM ET RADIX. Lond. Lauri SASsa- 
_FRAS LIGNUM, RADIX. Edin. SAssAFRAS; LIGNUM, CORTEX, 


RADIX. Dub. The.wood, root, and bark of Sassafras. 
Syn. ‘Sassafras (F'.) Sassafras (G.) Sassofrasso (J.) 


1 4agyy Dioseoridis, 
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This: species of laurel is a native of North America and Co- 
chinchina, It is cultivated in Jamaica; and withstands the 
cold of our climate so as to be frequently reared in gardens as 
an ornamental shrub. . The flowers appear in May and June, 
In America the plant rises twenty or thirty feet in height, with 
the trunk about.twelve inches'in diameter, coveredwith a rough, 
furrowed, gray bark, and brownish towards the top... -'The 
leaves are of different shapes and sizes; some being oval, en- 
tire, and about four inches long and three broad; others lobed, 
about six inches long, and nearly as broad: they are of a lucid 
green colour, downy on the under surface, petiolate, and alter- 
nate. ‘I'he flowers which appear in spring immediately under 
the leaves when they begin to be evolved, are small and pro- 
duced in pendant panicles ; and at the base of the pedicels are 
linear bractes. The corolla is divided into six narrow, convex, 
yellowish, or greenish white segments, inclosing, in the male 
flowers, nine stamens supporting yellow anthers. The herma- 
phrodite flowers, which are on a separate plant, have six sta- 
mens only, and a simple style. The berry is oval, and when 
ripe of a blue colour. 

.. The sassafras laurel was discovered by the Spaniards, imme 
diately after their conquest of Florida, in 1538,under Ferdinand 
de ;Soto, and termed by them cinnamon wood, on account of 
its odour.’ It is imported in what are termed logs ; which are 
straight and. branched. pieces, light, of a spongy texture, and 
covered with the thick rough bark. The bark is separated, and 
the wood then cut into chips, as is also the root. 0 

Qualities. — Sassafras wood, root, and bark have a fragrant | 
odour; and a sweetish aromatic taste. The wood is of a 
brownish-white colour; and the bark ferruginous: within, 
spongy, and divisible into layers... Their sensible qualities and 
virtues depend on an essential oil, which can be obtained sepa- 
rate by distilling the chips or the bark with water. It is very 
fragrant, hot and penetrating to the taste, of a pale yellow co- 
lour, and heavier than water. Water extracts the virtues of 
sassafras partially ; alcohal completely ; and when the tincture 
is evaporated it leaves an extract which contains the whole vir= 
tue of the plant. | ; wn. 

Medical properties and uses. — Sassafras is a stimulating dia~ 
phoretic and diuretic. It has been employed in cases of scurvy, 
chronic rheumatism, gout; and in.cutaneous affections: and 
was once regarded as serviceable in lues venerea, ‘but it has no 
pretension whatever to the character of an antisyphilitic. Its 
effects are very uncertain: and even the diaphoresis which it is 


1 Savary’s Dictionary; ii. |. 487. 
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supposed to occasion, may rather be ascribed to the guaiac, and 
other more powerful medicines, with which it is generally com- 
bined. | An infusion of the chips taken as tea, is a common do- 
mestic remedy in the above complaints; but I know itistances 
in which it has been taken regularly every morning for 2 couple 
of years without any perceptible benefit, The infusion, how- 
ever, is the best form of giving the remedy, as much of the oil 
is dissipated in making the decoction. The oil is sometimes 
given with the same intentions as the infusion. 


Officinal preparations. Oleum Sassafras. L. E.D. Decoctum 
Sarsparille compositum. L. D. 


LAVANDULA. Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 60. 


Cl. 14. Ord. 1. Didynamia Gymnospermia.. Nat. ord. Verticillate. ~ 


G. 1099. Calyx ovate, somewhat toothed, supported by a bract. 
Corolla resupine. Stamens within the tube. 
Species 1. LL. Spica. Lavender. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 221. t. 114. 
Oficinal. LAvANDULE FLores. Lond. Dub. LAVANDUL SPICE 
FLORES. Edin. The flowers of Lavender. | 
Syn, Lavande (F.) Lavendelblumen (G.) Lavanda (.) Alhuzema (S.) 
This plant is a perennial, a native of the south of Europe, 
but commonly cultivated in our gardens‘, flowering from June 
to September. It is a much branched shrub, rising in its pro- 
per soil often six feet in height; the woody part of the stem 
being covered with a rough brown bark, while that of the 
shoots, which are four cornered, is of a pale glaucous colour. 


The leaves of the most common variety are glaucous, narrow, — 


nearly linear, and entire, the lower petiolate, and the upper 
ones sessile. ‘The flowers are produced on the young shoots, 
in terminal spikes, which consist of interrupted whorls. The 
corolla is blue, tubular, and labiate, the upper lip larger and 
bifid, the lower divided into three segments. The filaments 
are within the tube, and support small simple anthers; the style, 
which is slender, and crowned with a bilobated stigma, rises 
from the centre of four naked seeds at the bottom of the tube. 

There are two other varieties? of this species; but they are 
more rare, and do not differ in their sensible and medicinal 


qualities. The flowers are cut in dry weather, when they be- © 


gin to blow. | 
Qualities. — Lavender flowers have an agreeable fragrant 
odour, and warm bitterish taste. Alcohol extracts their virtues 
completely, and elevates in distillation all their odorous parts ; 
water acts Jess completely. The oil, however, on which their 
virtues depend, is obtained separate in distillation with water; 
in the proportion, according to Lewis3, of one ounce of oil 
from sixty ounces of the flowers. 


¥ It was cultivated in England so early as 1568, according to Turner. 
2 BL. angustifolia flore allo. y L. latifolia, 3 Mat. Med. 371. . 
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Medical properties and uses. — Lavender is stimulant, and 
tonic. ‘The oil extracted by alcohol enters into several com- 
positions. The dried leaves in powder were used formerly as a 
sternutatory; but they are now neglected. | 

Officinal preparations. Oleum Lavandula. L.E.D. Spiritus La- 
vandule. L.E.D. Spiritus Lavandule compositus. L. EK. D. 

LEONTODON. Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 1544. 

Cl. 19. Ord.1. Syngenesia Aiqualis. Nat. ord. Composite Semi- 

_ flosculosi Zinn. Cichoracez, Juss. : 

G. 1407. Receptacle naked. Calyx double. Pappus stipitate, hairy. 

Species1. L. Laraxacum.* Dandelion. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 39, t. 16, 
Smith Flor. Brit. 822. Eng. Bot. 510. 

Officinal. TARAXACI RADIX. Lond. LrontoDI TARAXACI HERBA, 
RADIX. Edin. Taraxacum; (Dens LEonis) RADIX, FOLIA. 
Dub. The root and leaves of common Dandelion. 

Syn. Dent de Lion; Pissenlit (F.) Lowenzahn wurzel (G.) Tarassaco (J.) Cardil- 
los tagarnina (S.) 

This is one of our most common indigenous plants, flower- 
ing from April to September. The root is fusiform, and 
externally of a dark colour. The leaves are all radical, in gene- 
ral runcinate, but in very moist situations nearly entire’, tooth- 
ed, smooth, and of a pleasant green colour. ‘The flower- 
stem is an erect, one-flowered simple scape, naked, smooth, 
fistulous, fragile, and abounding with a milky bitter juice.. The 
flower is terminal, large, of a golden colour, and closes in the 
evening: the calyx is smooth, with the exterior scales loosely 
turned down: the florets are very numerous, ligulate, and — 
toothed at the extremities. The receptacle is spheroid, . and 
punctured. The seeds are obovate, furrowed, of a pale olive 
colour; and furnished with a radiated pappus, on a large stipe. 

The herbaceous part of this plant is blanched; and used on 
the continent as a salad; but in this country, although it is de- 
signated by the Edinburgh and Dublin Colleges, yet it is very 
seldom used, the root possessing much more of the principle - 
on which the medicinal powers of the plant depend. The re- 
cent full-grown root only should be used. It is white, and 
covered with a brown cuticle. . | 

Qualities. — Dandelion is inodorous, but has a bitter, some- 
what sweetish acidulous taste. The milky juice reddens the 
vegetable blues, owing, according to Hermbstadt, to the pre- 
sence of tartaric acid. Water extracts its virtues better than al- 
cohol; and scarcely any thing is taken up by ether: yet Dr. John 
detected caoutchouc in it. The decoction is precipitated by in- 
fusion of galls, and solutions of nitrate of silver, muriate 
of mercury, and superacetate of lead. Sulphate of iron 


1 Agaxn Grocorum. 2 It must be distinguished from Leontodon palusire, 
Marsh Dandelion. 3 Thomson's Chemistry, 4th ed,v, 642. 
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strikes with it a pale olive colour, and after some time throws 
down a precipitate. Hence it is probable that the active 
principles of taraxacum are extractive, gluten, a bitter prin- 
ciple which does not appear to be resinous, and tartaric acid 
either free or as a supertartrate. The above re-agents are in- 
compatible with the decoction. | 
Medical properties and uses.— Dandelion is aperient, and 
diuretic. It has been long used on the continent as a remedy 
in jaundice, dropsy, pulmonic tubercles, hepatic obstructions, 
and some cutaneous diseases.‘ In this country it has been 
lately tried: and although its powers appear to’ have been 
overrated by the German physicians, yet it certainly pos- 
sesses some efficacy in these diseases: and Dr. Pemberton af- 
firms, that he has seen great advantage result from using the 
extract in chronic inflammation and incipient scirrhus of the 
liver, and. in chronic derangements of the stomach.* It may be 

given in the form of extract, or of infusion, made by boiling 31) 

of the sliced. root in Oij of water, down toa pint, and to the 

strained fluid adding 31ij of supertartate of potass: f3ij may 

be given for a dose three or four times a day. 
Officinal preparation. Extractum Taraxaci, L. D. 
LICHEN... . 

Cl. 24. Ord. 5. Cryptogamia Algee. Nat. ord. Alge. 

Generic Char. Male. Scattered warts. ane 

Female. Smooth shields or tubercles, in which the 

seeds are embedded. | | ice . 

Species 1. L. Islandicus. Iceland or Eryngo-leaved Liverwort. 
Engl. Bot. 1330. Flor. Danica, 155. Regnault, Observations on 
Pulmonary Consumption. fig. 

Species2. L. £occella. Dyer’s Lichen, or Orchall. Engl. Bot. 211. 

1. LicHEN ISLANDICUS. 
Offcinal. Licnen. Lond. Licuen istanpicus. Edin. Dub. 


Iceland Liverwort. 
- Syn. Lichen d’ Islande (F.) Islindisches Moos (G.) Lichene Islandico (J.) 


This species of lichen is an indigenous perennial. It is very 
abundantly found in Iceland, and in the north of Germany ; 
and is more or less common on all the heaths and mountains 
of the north of Europe.*. It grows to the height of two or 
three inches only, and has a rugged bushy aspect. The frond 
is dry, coriaceous, lobed and laciniated, the lobes being subdi- 
vided and notched, resembling in appearance a buck’s horn; 
but concave above and convex beneath; their surface is smooth, 
shining, and blistered; the margins beset with short, very mi- 
nute, rigid, parallel hairs: and the colour of the whole is 
greenish yellow, or grayish brown. boa .cu 


1 Bergius, Mat. Med. ii. 649. 2 Diseases of the Abdominal Visceray 42. 
3 It grows abundantly in the Asturias. Journ. de Physique, 1806. . 
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This plant is used in Iceland and Lapland as an article of 
diet ; being boiled in broth or milk after being freed from its 
bitter by repeated maceration in water, or dried and made into _ 
bread. It has of late years been brought in considerable quan- 
tity to this country for medicinal purposes. 

Qualities, — The dried lichen differs very little in its appear - 
ance from the recent plant. It is inodorous,’and has a bitter 
mucilaginous taste ; is neither very tough nor very brittle; but 
is not easily pulverized, When macerated in water it absorbs 
more than its own weight of the fluid, and the blisters appear 
like little white opake glands, while the other parts of the plant 
are diaphanous. If the water employed in the maceration be 
warm, it acquires a strong bitter taste, very similar to that of 
an infusion of quassia. The macerated lichen boiled in water 
affords a. yellow-coloured inodorous decoction, which thickens 
as it cools, and becomes ‘a tremulous jelly, resembling starch, 
but without any viscidity, After some time this jelly cracks, 
Separates from the watery part, and dries into semi-transparent 
masses which are not soluble in cold water, but soluble in boil- 
ing water ; and from which it is again precipitated by infusion 
of galls. According to the analysis of Proust, 100 parts of li- 
chen afford 64 parts of a substance insoluble in hot water, some- 
what resembling vegetable gluten, 33 parts of a matter soluble 
in hot water, resembling starch, and three parts of a bitter ex- 
tractive principle. * , a 
- Medical properties and uses.— Iceland liverwort is tonic, and 
demulcent. From some remarks of Linnzeus, made in 1737 
in the Flora Lapponica, it would appear that the Danish phy- 
sicians had long before that time employed this lichen, and 
found it efficacious in hemoptysis, and pulmonary complaints ; 
but it did not excite the attention of even the continental phy- 
sicians, till after Scopoli’s observations on it, in 17 69, were pub- 
lished; and very few years have passed since it was known as 
a remedy in this country. — Its virtues for the cure of phthisis 
have been very highly extolled ; but experience has not alto- 
gether confirmed the truth of the praises which have been la~ 
vished on it.* Its supposed specific effects are said to depend on 
the combination ofits tonic bitterand its demulcent properties. 
As a demulcent it is certainly superior to the mucilages; and 
owing to the bitter principle it contains, its decoction affords 
all the good effects that can be obtained from the other demul- 
cents, and the mucilages, without loading the stomach. It al- 
lays the tickling cough, and relieves the oppressed breathing ; 
involves the acrid matters contained in the stomach and bowels 


1 Journal de Physique, 1806. 


* It still possesses a high reputation as a remedy for phthisis, by the natives of Ice- 
land. Mackenzie’s Travels, 4t0. Appendix, p. 411, 


* 
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which often induce diarrhoea, and renders more bland the 
whole mass of animal fluids, so as to mitigate hectic fever, while 

at the same time it tends to invigorate the digestive organs. 
Still, however, its efficacy in phthisis is very circumscribed ; 
but the circumstances above enumerated ought not to be over- 
looked, nor the Iceland lichen regarded, as it often is, as 
a demulcent not more worthy of notice than the other arti- 
cles of the same class. Besides phthisis, it has been also found 
useful in debilities after acute diseases, and in emaciations, 
particularly those arising from the great discharge of ulcers ; 
‘In diarrhoeas, dysentery, and hooping-cough. 

It is generally exhibited in the form of decoction ; (See Pre- 
parations and Compositions ;) but as the bitter proves hurtful 
where the lungs or other viscera are actively inflamed, that 
part. must be therefore separated. This is effected by cuttin 
or pounding the lichen, macerating it in several waters, an 
then, after boiling it for ten minutes, and decanting off the 
water, boiling it to the form of a mucilage in a fresh portion 
of water. 

Officinal preparation. DecoctumLichenis. L. D. 

. 2. LicHEN ORCELLA.* 


Offcinal. Litmus; Lacmus Tixctortus. Dub. Litmus. 
Syn. Orchel, Orseille (F.) Oricello (J.) Orciglia (S.) 


This is an indigenous lichen, found in Portland island; but 
as an article of commerce it is obtained from the Levant; and 
also the Canary islands* which produce annually, 2600 quin- ~ 
tals. It is a small species, seldom exceeding two inches in 
height, and is firmly fixed to the rocks by a solid base. From 
this base rises a tuft of worm-like stems, round, acutely pointed, 
often curved, more or less branched, smooth, of a white, gray, 
or brownish hue, and studded about their upper part with 
scattered tubercles, replete with white powder, which have 
been thought the seeds; but the fructification of this species is 
not-well understood, | ) 

From this lichen is prepared the argol or archil of com- 
merce. It was known to the ancients, being the Asixyy of Dio- 
scorides and the Phycos thalassion of Pliny. Its use as a 
dye, was, however lost ; till it was again accidentally discovered 
by a merchant of Florence, in 13003, observing that urine 
gave the lichen a fine violet colour. The preparation was lon 
a secret, and was confined to Florence and Holland ; but it is 


now known in England, and large manufactories of it are car- 
x Vide Dillenius’ Hist. Muscorum, 4to. p. 120. tab, 17. fig. 39. where it is figured 
under the name of Coralloides corniculatum fasciculare tinctorium; “fusci teretis facie. 
2 The ancients named the Canaries the purple Isles, from the abundance of orchilla 
which they yielded. Mem. del’ Acad. des Inscriptions, tom. iv. 'p. 457+ . 
3 Thomson's Chemistry, 4th ed. v. p. 284, Bancroft on Philosophy of Colours, 2d ed. 
vol. p. 292. ; en 
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ried onin London and Liverpool. Thelichen, after being dried 
and cleaned is reduced to powder in a mill resembling an oil- 
mill.* It is then mixed in a vat with one half of its weight 
of pearl ash, and moistened with human urine: fermentation 
soon succeeds, and is kept up by stirring, and by successive 
additions of urine, until the colour of the materials changes 
first to red and then to blue. In this state it is mixed with 
a third of its weight of good potash, and spread out to dry.? 
Chalk is sometimes added to it, but with no other view than to 
increase the weight.3 -It is generally sold in the form of cakes, 
but sometimes in that of a moist pulp. J 
Qualities. — Prepared argol has a slight violet odour, and a 
mawkish taste, leaving some degrce of pungency in the mouth. 
When moist, the form of the lichen.is evident in the pulp. 
It communicates to water and to alcohol a beautiful violet co- 
lour, which however is very evanescent: all acids and. salts 
-with an excess of acid change it to red, which is again de- 
stroyed and the blue restored by the addition of alkalies; and 
even exposure to the air of a room in which many people are 
assembled, reddens the watery infusion. The tincture is least 
liable to change when kept, if it be reddened by an acid and 
kept in close vessels. fj 
Use. — This species of lichen is said. to have been “ adini- 
nistered medicinally with an intention of allaying the tickling 
-attendant on phthisis, and in hysterical coughs’ ;” but we must 
suppose the recent lichen is meant, or before it has undergone 
any preparation as a colouring matter. We know of no other 
use of the prepared lichen than as ‘a dye stuff, or a chemical 
test of the presence of acids ; and it is certainly the most delicate. 
LINUM. = Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1533. | 
Cl. 5. Ord. 5. Pentandria Pentagynia. Nat. ord. Gruinales Linn. 
Caryophyllez Juss. | 
G. 590. Calyx five-leaved. Petals five. Capsule five-valved, ten- 
celled. Seed solitary. 
* with alternate leaves. 


Species 1. L. usitatissimum. Common Flax. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 666. 
t. 202. Smith Flora’ Brit. 342. Curtis Lond. Sasc. 5. t. 22. 

** with opposite leaves. 

Species 26. L. catharticum. Purging Flax. Smith Flora Brits 944. 

| Eng. Bot. 382. - ‘ : t 

| 1. Linum vsiratissimuM. 

Qficinal. Lint ustratisstmi semina. Lond. Edin. Linum ; 

SEMINA. Dub. Linseed, and Linseed oil. . 


Syn. Grains de Lin. (F.) Leinsaamen ; Flachsaamen (G.) Semi di Lino (7.) Laxor (S.) 
Busrue (Arab.) Tisi (H.) Atasci (San.) 


x Sometimes it is not ground, but prepared in the entire state. 
2 Nicholson’s Journ. 4to. ii. 311. ~ : 
3 Archilis chiefly used by the dyers, and in times of scarcity the lichen has been 
sold at 10002. sterling the ton. - It is often mixed with the lichen fuciformis. 
+ Iran slation of the Dublin Pharmacop. p. 165+ 5 Avev Dioscoridis. 
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The common flax is an annual plant, flowering in July. It 
is supposed to have been originally brought from those parts of 
Egypt which are annually inundated by the rising of the Nile; 
but it is now found growing wild in this country; and is cul- 
tivated in most parts of Europe. The root is simple and fi- 
brous. The stem is érect, round, smooth, slender and leafy ; 
branched with a panicle at the summit, and rising about two 
feet in height. ‘The leaves are small, lanceolate, entire, ob-= 
scurely three-nerved, smooth, sessile, standing nearly upright, 
and alternate on both the stem and branches. The flowers 
are petiolate; the calyx persistent, composed of five shaip- 
pointed, keeled, trinerved, ovate leaflets; and the corolla con- 
sists of five notched, oblong, sky-blue, streaked petals, which 
spread into funnel-formed blossoms. The filaments are white, 
dilated, and slightly united at the base; the germen is ovate, _ 
and crowned with five blue, thread-like, spreading, reflected 
stigmas. ‘The capsule ‘is globular, the size of a common pea, 
crowned with a sharp spine, formed by the junction of the 
spines of the valves in one point: and containing in each cell 
an elliptical shining seed.” 

Although this plant is extensively cultivated in Britain, yet 
the greater part of the linseed used here is brought from the 
Baltic.’ The seed ripens in September ; and the plant is then 
pulled up as soon as the heads begin to change brown and hang 
downwards, otherwise the seeds are soon scattered. . 

Qualities. — These seeds are inodorous, and have an oily, 
mucilaginous, sweetish taste. They are small, flat, oval, and 
covered with a smooth, shining, brown-coloured cuticle, which 
abounds with a mucus, that can be extracted pure by infusion 
in boiling water. By expression they yield one-sixth of their 
weight of fixed oil. . The mucus of linseed is colourless, in- 
sipid, inodorous, and resembles in its viscidity mucilage of 
acacia gum; but differs from it in the following particulars : 
Alcohol precipitates it in white flocks, but the liquid remains 
clear; superacetate of lead throws down a dense precipitate; but 
oxy-sulphate of iron and silicated potash. produce no sensible 
effect. For the qualities of the oil, see Preparations. | 

Medical properties and-uses. — Linseed is emollient and de- 
mulcent. The mucus obtained by infusion is a: cheap and 
very useful demulcent in catarrh, pneumonia, diarrhoea, and 
dysentery: visceral inflammations, calculus, gonorrhoea, ardor 


‘ The partitions of the cells are singular. Gzertner thus describes them: ‘ Disse- 
pimenta membranacea, conduplicata, laminis suis extrorsum partitis, ita valvularum mar- 
ginibus inserta, ut, cum hee dehiscunt, illze corii follis adinstar explicentur :” and adds, 
‘¢ Dissepimentorum in Radivla atque Lino fabrica, hactenus sine pari est, et essentialem 
hujus generis praebet characterem.’’ De Fructibus, ii. 147. 
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urine; and during the exhibition of oxymuriate of mercury. 
When the seeds are boiled in water, the mucus is obtained in 
union with a portion of the oil; forming a useful local remedy 
when given in the form of enema in abrasions of the intes» — 
tines and tenesmus, particularly in the advanced stage of 
puerperal fever, when the offending matter in the bowels sti- 
mulates to frequent and involuntary stools: but the portion 
thrown up must be small in quantity." The seeds ground into 
powder or meal, and simply mixed. with boiling water, form 
an excellent poultice; valuable on account of the facility with 
which it is made. | 
Officinal preparations, Infusum Lint. L. Oleum Lini. L. E. D. 
2. LINUM CATHARTICUM. 
Oficinal. Linum catuarticum. Lond. Linum CATHARTICUM : 

HERBA. Dub. Purging Flax. | | . 

Syn. Lin Purgatif (F.) Purgier factis (G.) 

This in an indigenous annual plant, found on dry and hilly. 
pastures, flowering from June to August. The root is small, 
and sends up several delicate, leafy, erect, smooth stems, sim- 
ple at the base, but above dichotomous and many flowered, 
and from three to nine inches high. The leaves are oppo- 
site, of a subelliptical lanceolate shape, obtuse, entire, green 
on the upper surface, and glaucous beneath. The. flowers 
are small, and white; nodding before they open, and then 
erect. The leaves of the calyx are pointed, serrated, and 
one-nerved ; the petals obovate, acute, white, and spreading ; 
the filaments are united, forming a-circle round the lower part 
of the germen, which is furnished with capitate stigmas. The 
seeds are yellow and shining. | 

Qualities. — Purging flax, whether in the recent state or 
dried; is nearly inodorous, and has ‘a bitter subaérid taste. 
Water extracts the virtues of the plant, which communicates to 
it, besides its sensible qualities, a yellow colour. Macerated in 
ether it affords a green tincture, which deposits when it is evapo- 
rated on the surface of water a ereen bitter resin, and an extrac- 
tive matter, on which the virtues of the plant seem to depend. 

Medical properties and uses. — This species of flax was ce- 
lebrated as a purgative by Gerarde. It may be given in the 
form of infusion, made with 3ij of the dried plant, and f3ij of 
boiling water; or 3j of the dried plant in powder may be taken 
for a dose. But it possesses no particular advantages, and 
appears only to ‘swell unnecessarily the list of purgatives, 

LYTHRUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 865. 

Cl.11. Ord. 1. Dedecandria Monogynia. ‘Nat. ord. Calycanthemee 
‘Binney Salicarize Juss. | 
root Be MENS Tib he, SA a RS 
1 Denman’s Midwifery, ii. 251. 
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G. 951. Calyx twelve-toothed. Petals six, inserted into the calyx. 
Capsule two-celled, with many seeds. 
Spec. 1. L. Salicaria.* Loosestrife, or Purple Willow Herb. Med. 
Bot. 2d edit. Smith Flora Brit. 510. Engl. Bot. 1061. 
Oficinal. Lyturum SaLicarta; HERBA. Dub. Loosestrife. 
This is an indigenous perennial plant, found wild in almost 
every part of Europe, in marshes and on the banks of rivers, 
flowering from July till September. It is an elegant plant.’ 
The root is woody, branched, and extended ; sending up an 
erect, leafy, slender, reddish, downy stem, about three feet in 
height, quadrangular, and sometimes hexagonous. The leaves 
are opposite, sessile, lanceolate, and cordate at the base; 
smooth on the upper surface, but pubescent beneath, and at . 
the margin. The flowers are in the axille of the Jeaves, 
forming a leafy spike of a verticillated aspect: the calyx is 
red, hairy, and the segments of different shapes, six being 
awl-shaped and erect, and six small, ovate, concave, and bent 
inwards; the petals are oblong, undulated, and of a purple 
colour. The stamens are alternately longer, and inflected. 
The capsule is elliptical and small. : 2 bis 5 a rig 
Qualities. — Loosestrife in the dried state is inodorous, and 
has an herbaceous subastringent taste. In coction with water 
it renders the fluid mucilaginous; and the decoction strikes a 
black with sulphate of iron. 
Medical properties and uses. —'This plant is astringent an 
tonic. It has long been celebrated in Ireland as a remedy in 
diarrhoea; and has also been found useful in’ dysentery. It is 
always proper to give a purgative prior to its use being begun. 
The best form of giving it is that of decoction. st 
LYTTA. Syst. Nat. Gmelin. 2013. aaa. 
Ci. 5. Ord.1. Insecta Coleoptera Linn. Eleuterata. Fabric. © - 
G. 215. Feelers filiform. Palpt four, unequal; the posterior ones 
clubbed. Thorax nearly round. Head inflected, gibbous. Elytra 
soft, flexible. ‘ 
Species 1. Lytta vestcatoria. Blistering Fly. ) 
Offcinal, Lyrra. Lond. CANTHARIS VESICATORIA. Edin. CAN- 
THARIS. Dub. Blistering or Spanish Fly. Cantharides. wire 
Syn. Cantharides (F.) Spanische Fliegenoder Kanthariden (G,) Cantarelle (J.) Can- 
tharidas (S,) 4 
This insect is found on the privet, ash, elder, lilac, white 
poplar, and the tartarian honey-suckle, in Spain, Italy, France; 
and to a certain extent over all Europe.. They are two-thirds 
of an inch in length, and one-fourth of an inch in breadth, ob- 
long, and of a green, gold shining colour; with soft elytra or 
wing sheaths, marked with three longitudinal raised stripes, and 
covering brown membranous wings. The body is terminated by 


1 Avdeey Dioscoridis. 
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two small callous sharp spines; and on the head are two black, 
jointed feelers. When alive they have a foctid odour.' They 
are gathered by smoking with brimstone the trees on which 
they are found; and catching them on a cloth spread under- 
neath. They are sometimes simply shaken from the trees, 
and then killed by the steams of boiling vinegar, and dried 
either by the sun or in‘a stove. 
_ Blistering flies are imported from Sicily, but chiefly from 
Astracan, packed in casks and small chests. ‘The best are of 
a lively fresh colour, a small size, and not mouldy, nor mixed 
with the Melolontha vitis ; an insect resembling them in some 
degree, but possessing no vesicating property. — It may be dis- 
tinguished by its form, which is altogether more square than 
that of the Lytta, and by its black feet.* If the blistering flies 
have been properly dried, and are kept in a well-stopped glass 
bottle, they will remain unchanged in appearance, and retain 
their acrimony for a great length of times: but sometimes, 
in spite of every precaution, they are attacked by a small 
worm, which, however, feeds on the inactive part only of the 
fly, reduting it to a powder, that still possesses the active 
quality of the entire insect. They soon putrefy when kept in. 
a damp place; and, therefore, should be occasionally spread 
out to the air. nif eo ie 
Qualities. — Blistering flies have a heavy disagreeable odour, 
and an acrid taste. Lewis found that their active constituents 
are soluble both in water and in alcohol; and that the re- 
siduum with these menstrua is inert, Thouvenel, Beaupoil, 
and Robiquet, have analysed the insect; but their inquiries 
lead to no very certain conclusions. . 
-Thouvenel treated the entire flies with water, alcohol, and 
ether separately, submitting them to the press; and obtained 
the following results: 1st, Three-eighths of reddish yellow, 
very bitter extractive, affording by distillation an acid liquor: 
2d, One-tenth of concrete, waxy, green oil, having the odour 
of the flies, and yielding by distillation a very sharp acid and 
a thick oil: 3d, One-fiftieth of concrete yellow oil, apparently 
the colouring matter of the insect: and 4th, One-half of solid 
_ parenchymatous matter. He imagines that the blistering prin- 
ciple resides in the green waxy oil; and that the strangury 


SL TT OT A nL eC TEE ON ST inert 

1 It is asserted that a person who sits under a tree on which many of these insects 
are, particularly at the time of copulation, experiences ardor urinz, pain of the bladder, 
and sometimes ophthalmia. | 

+ Fabricius thus describes the Melolontha; “* AZavilla brevis cornea; apice mul- 
tidentata, Antenne lamellate. Melolontha vitis, Viridis, thoracis lateribus flavis, 
pedes nigri.”” Vide Remer Gen. Insect. t. 1. fig. 11. ) fen, 

3 Van Swieten kept them upwards of. thirty years, in a glass vessel not particularly 
well corked, and they still produced vesication. 
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produced by blisters is the effect of the acid obtained from 
this oil by distillation.” “its | 
Beaupoil in his researches found that an aqueous infusion of 
tiie flies, when exposed to the air, lets fall a yellow precipi- 
tate, exhales:an ammoniacal’ odour, and reddens tincture of 
turnsole: the addition of ether or alcohol divides it into two 
parts; viz. a black gluey matter insoluble in alcohol, ‘and a 
yellowish-brown, very soluble matter.2, The black matter 
blistered the skin without affecting the urinary organs; the 
yellow matter did not blister when applied alone, but blis- 
tered quickly when’ united with wax; and a green matter, 
which he also obtained, acted under similar circumstances, 
but less actively, | | pon 
Robiquet asserts that the flies, when recently collected, yield 
some uric acid. By treating them with water, alcohol, and 
ether, he obtained a peculiar matter, in the form of small 
crystalline micaceous plates, insoluble in water and in cold al- 
cohol, ‘but soluble in ‘boiling alcohol and in ether; and very 
soluble in oils; on the presence of which the vesicatory pro- 
perty of the flies depend; and which, “in combination’ with 
oil, might supersede their use. Dr. Thomson has*named it 
Cantharidin.s cit ' : | 
Medical properties and uses. — Blistering flies internally ex 
hibited are powerfully stimulant and diuretic; and externally 
applied, rubefacient and epispastic. Notwithstanding their 
acrimony, they appear to have been given as an internal‘re- 
medy so early as the time of Hippocrates, who prescribed 
them: chiefly in cases of dropsy and amenorrhcea. They have 
a considerable effect on the urinary organs, even when exter- 
nally applied; and unless their internal exhibition be conducted 
with great caution, they act with so much violence on the kid- 
neys, bladder, and small intestines, as to produce bloody urine, 
purulent stools, insupportable pains of the abdomen, vomiting, 
and other symptoms of intestinal inflammation; convulsions, 


-delirium, syncope, and death. They have, however, been 


successfully. employed in dropsy, obstinate gleet*, leucorrhoea, 
and incontinence of urine arising from paralysis of the sphincter 


4 
ae ate 


Tt Annales de Chimie, x\vii. 280 ie 

* From one. ounce of cantharides he obtained, Of black matter 2 gros 2 grs. Yellow 
wnatter-1——2, Green matter 1—-8. Parenchyma 4—a36. Phosphate of lime 12 grains. 
Carbonate of lime. 2 grains. Sulphate and muriate of lime 4 grains. Oxide of iron 
2 grains, and an acid, the quantity of which was not ascertained. Annales de Chimie, 
xivili. 83. > ; rae: i? es ee Sees 

3 Vide System of Chemistry, 5th edit. iv.. p..436. and Ann. de Chim. lxxvi. p. 308. 

4 Probably gleets were included in the term: gonorrhoea by the old writers, who fre- 


Fistcu, 1699) says, they were much used by the Sicilians in gonorrhoea. 


’ 


quently mention cantharides as .a. remedy for gonorrhea. ‘Thus Boccone (Museo di 
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vesi¢z. The free use of diluents, as milk, almond emulsion, 
and inucilaginous solutions, is absolutely necessary during 
their employment to moderate their action. The tincture is 
the more proper form for internal use; or, if given in substance, 
the dose should not exceed one grain of the powdered flies, 
formed into .a pill with opium or extract of henbane. But 
they require to be continued for some time, in order to prove 
beneficial. . bay | eihe 
Blistering flies, when applied to the skin, act as a local sti- 
mulant, first reddening and inflaming the part, and then pro- 
ducing from the exhalants a copious discharge of serum un- 
der the cuticle, so as to raise a blister. These effects they 
produce more certainly and completely than any vegetable 
acrid; and therefore they are more generally employed as a 
vesicatory than any other substance... ; pe 
It is uncertain whether blisters were used by the ancients, 
who we know employed some epispastics; but in the hands of 
modern, practitioners they are daily and successfully employed. 
Although their first operation is local, yet, under certain cir- 
cumstances, the stimulus is sufficient to rouse the whole ner- 
vous energy, and excite the general system, so as to render 
their application useful in diseases of diminished excitement: 
and on this account, in deep-seated local affections, when the 
inflammatory diathesis is considerable, the force of the circu- 
lation must be diminished by bleeding, purging, or other eva- 
cuants, before blisters can be advantageously applied. The 
diseases of debility in which they are useful are low nervous 
fever, when accompanied with delirium, pale urine, frequent 
sighing, great anxiety, deafness, a fixed stare and glistening 
eyes.. In palsy, and gutta serena, they are applied to the 
forehead over the supra-orbital nerve. They are found effi-+ 
cacious also in spasmodic and convulsive affections, from the 
irritation they’ produce overcoming the morbid. irritation 
which induced the spasm. Blisters, by their local action, 
relieve internal inflammatory diseases, by altering the balance 
of the circulation; and, in part, by diverting the attention 
from the prior seat of pain. Hence their utility in ophthalmia, 
applied behind the ears, on the temples, or the forehead; in 
phrenitis, over the head; in eynanche tonsillarig, and in small- 
pox, when. the swelling of the fauces affects respiration, upon 
or near the neck; and in phthisis, catarrh, hepatitis, pneu- 
monia, gastritis, and other intestinal inflammations, imme- 
diately over the seat of pain.t In acute rheumatism, par- 


‘ Contrary to the opinion of the older physiciaus, who imagined that the efficacy of 
blisters arosg from the serous evacuation, experience has fully proved that theirutiliry is 
ia the ratio of their viciaity to the affected part. ; ; A Dee 
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ticularly that variety of it named sciatica, they have been 
found very useful. On the same principle caries in the bones 
and joints, or a disposition to it, is often cured by the repeated 
application of blisters. * Under their application the ens 
largements obviously subside; the crepitation between the 
bones, the consequence of the abrasion of the cartiluges, ceases 
to be felt when the blister begins to operate, the use of the 
joint is effectually recovered, and anchylosis prevented.”* A 
succession of blisters, also, to the vicinity of an inflamed organ 
is more beneficial than a protracted’ discharge from one; 
and a second blister often relieves after the first has’ failed. 
Blisters are contra-indicated in ‘diseases of great debility, 
where there is a tendency to mortification ; as in the low stages 
of petechial fevers; cynanche maligna, confluent small-pox, 
and malignant measles; and in dropsy, in which they aré 
apt to occasion a very painful, dangerous erysipelas, and gan~ 
grene. Peculiar idiosyncrasies’ forbid their use “in some per? 
sons; as they irritate, heat, produce thirst; pain, ‘tremors, — 
and sometimes convulsions. In those’ of irritable tempera-— 
ments their application is often’ attended with strangury and 
bloody urine; and this effect is much increased if the blister 
_ be applied over an abraded surface, as’ a newly shaved head, 
or if the blister plaster be allowed to remaifi too long on after 
the blister has risen. To prevent strangury from the appli- 
cation of blisters, camphor has been erroneously regarded as a - 
specific. It is more effectually prevented and relieved by copious 
dilution with milk, and mucilaginous fluids; and by fomentations 
of warm milk and water to the blistered part after the removal — 
of the plaster: and much inconvenience of this nature may 
be prevented by interposing between the vesicatory and the 
skin, a piece of gauze, wetted with vinegar, and applied smooth 
and close over the plaster. Me ative ges 

The dose of the flies, when given internally is gr.j to grs. ii. 

Oficinal preparations. Tinctura Lytte. L. Emplastrum Lytte. U. 
Emplastrum Cantharidis vesicatorie. ts, Ceratum Lytia. L. Ungien- 
tum infust Cantharidis vesicatorie. E. Unguentum Cantharidis: D. 
Unguentum Pulveris Cantharidis vesicatoria. E. sam 

MAGNESIA SULPHAS. Lond. Suupnas Maenesta, 

Edin. SutpuHas MaGnesi®; olim Sal catharticum amarum, Dubs 
Sulphate of Magnesia. Bitter purging Salt. af 


Syn. Sulphaie de Magnesie (F.) Schwefelsaure Magnesia (G.) Sale amaro 3 Ossie 
solfato di‘ Magnesia (J.) ak: F. 


‘This salt is found native in a pure state; but it is moré 


) 


' 
1 Ford on Diseases of the Hip-joint, 53. scala 
* In the mercury mines of [dria it is found crystallized, and named by the Germans 
Haarsals. According toKlaproth, it contains 1 percent. of oxide of iron, Analyt, Ess. 80+ 
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commonly combined with. gypsum"; and in solution in sea- 
water, and several mineral springs. It was first artificially 
obtained in England in 1675, from the evaporation of the water 
of the Epsom spring: whence it was named Epsom salt: and 
in 1700 it was made in considerable quantity from two springs. 
at Shooter’s-hill, in Kent?; but the discovery of. it in bittern,, 
or the residual brine after the crystallization of sea-salt, soon 
opened a more copious:source from which it might be obtained 
at alltimes; and for many years past, all the sulphate of mag- 
nesia used in this country has been manufactured from bittern. 
This substance consists chiefly of muriate of magnesia, muriate 
of lime, some common salt, and a small portion of sulphate of 
lime; and therefore it is probable, that the sulphate of mag- 
nesia is obtained by decomposing the muriate by means of sul- 
phate of iron, or sulphuric acid in some form, although some 
affirm that the bittern is only boiled. down to a high point of 
concentration; when the sulphate of magnesia forms, and is 
purified by a second solution and crystallization, The sul- 
phate found in the shops generally contains some muriate of 
magnesia, which renders it deliquescent; and conpeqhenely it 
requires to be preserved in close covered jars. It is often adul- 
terated with Glauber salt, which is made to resemble Epsom 
salt, by stirring it briskly, when it is about to crystalise. It 
may be detected, by precipitating the magnesia by pure am- 
monia, aiding by heat ; filtering, and evaporating the filtered 
fiuid to dryness, by a heat sufficient to volatilize the sulphate 
of ammonia. If it contained glauber salt, the soda will. remain 
fixed. Muriate of lime is detected by the oxalic acid. | 
Qualities. — Sulphate of magnesia is inodorous, and has a 
very bitter nauseous saline taste. It is usually in small needle- 
like crystals, but the form of its regular crystal is a quadran- 
gular prism, acuminated by four planes. When pure it efflé- 
resces; and is soluble in its own weight of water at 60°, 
increasing the volume of the fluid rather more than 4-tenths, 
or a solution of 3] of sulphate of magnesia in f3} of water, meéa-_ 
sures eleven fluid drachms and a quarter. Heat expels its 
water of crystallization; and the mass is melted, but not de- 
composed; it loses merely its water of crystallization, and a 
minute portion of its acid. According to Bergman, 100 parts 
consist of 29°35 of sulphuric acid, 17 of magnesia, and 53°65 of 
water of crystallization.’ Its specific gravity is 1°66, It is de- 
1In the gypsum quarries of Piedmont; and, as Proust relates, it abounds so much in 
_ Spain, that in Andalusia large tracts are covered with an efflorescence of it after floods, 


Journ. de Physique, xxxiii, 312. 
2 It is also made in Bohemia from the mineral water of Sedlitz. ‘ 
3 According to Dr. Henry, the composition is, acid 38, magnesia 18, and water 44 


parts, in 100 of the salt, 
. R 3 
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composed by the alkalies, and their carbonates, lime-water, the 
muriates of barytes and lime, nitrate of silver, and acetate and 
superacetate of lead, which are therefore incompatible with it 
in prescriptions. | 
Medical properties and uses.— This salt is purgative and diu- 
retic. ‘ It operates readily without griping; and notwithstand- 
ing its nauseous taste, is generally retained by the stomach 
when it rejects almost all other things, especially when admini- 
_ stered in small repeated doses largely diluted, or united with 
acidulated infusion of roses. In these forms it is a useful pur- 
gative in hypochondriasis, colica pictonum, ileus, puerperal 
fever, and in all acute diseases. It is also used as an adjunct 
to stimulating clysters. By moderate exercise in the open air, © 
while taking this salt, the purgative effect is diminished, and its 
diuretic property increased. The dose is from 3fs to 3ij dis- 
solved in water, gruel, or any other vehicle; and taken. either 
at once, or in divided doses. frequently repeated. 
Off preparations. Enema Catharticum. D. Enema foetidum. D. 
MALVA.. Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 774. , 
Cl..16. Ord.6. Monadelphia Polyandria. Nat. ord. Columniferz 
Linn. Malvaceze Juss. | 
G. 1290. Calyx double, the exterior three-leaved. Capsules nu- 
merous, one-seeded. . bei gh 
** with angular leaves. . 
~ Species 43. Malva sylvestris... Common Mallow. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 
554. t.199. Smith Flora Brit.'740. Engl. Bot. 671. i 
‘Officinal.. Mauva. Lond. ._MALV® SYLVESTRIS HERBA, FLORES. _ 
Edin. Mallow. Ly 9 
Syn. -Mauve (F.) Kasepappel (G.) Malva (/.) Malvas (S.) eiaied 
This is a perennial, indigenous plant, common oyer all Eu- 
rope, flowering from May till August. - The root is fusiform, 
branching, and of a whitish colour. The stem frequently erect, — 
branched, round, hairy, and many-flowered. The leaves are - 
alternate, petiolate, cordate, divided into seven lobes, plaited, 
somewhat rough, and crenate; the upper ones are almost pal- 
mate. At the base of each footstalk are two stipules. The 
flowers, which stand on slender. hairy peduncles, are large; 
composed of five inversely cordate purple petals, three times 
longer than the calyx, which is hispid. "The capsules are from — 
ten to fifteen in number, of a rounded kidney form, crustaceous, 
brittle, close all round, of a dark straw colour, excavated, and — 
wrinkled on the back. The seeds are kidney-shaped, ash- 
-coloured, and furnished with an arillus which opens inwardly. — 
Qualities. — Common mallow is inodorous, and has a weak, 
herbaceous, mucilaginous taste. The decoction is precipitated 


1 MgAaxy Grecorum. 
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by acetate and superacetate of lead; and is nearly a simple so- 
lution of vegetable mucus, ’ 

Medical properties and uses. — This herb is demulcent., Its 
decoction is employed in dysentery, ischuria, strangury, and 
nephritic complaints, but is in every respect inferior to that 
of althea root. It is chiefly used in the form of enema in te- 
nesmus, and nephritic colic: and as cataplasms and foment- 
ations in phlegmonous inflammation. 

MANGANESIUM. Manganese. 

This is a brittle gray coloured metal; somewhat resembling 
iron in its external aspect, of a granular texture, and not pos- 
sessing ductility or malleability. It has not been discovered 
native in its metallic state, but its ores are found in most of the 
countries of Europe both in primitive and transition moun- 
tains. Manganese in the ore is found 
A. United with oxygen: 

i. oxidized Sp. 1. Gray manganese ore. 
Var. a. Radiated. 4. Foliated. 
c. Compact. d. Karthy. 

2. Black manganese ore. 


—w. and combined with 3. White manganese ore. 
_ carbonic acid. 4, Red manganese ore. 
Behn with sulphur. . 5. Sulphuret of manganese. 
Cs with phos- 6. Phosphate of manganese, and 
phoric acid. ron. 


- “Of these’ species the first only has been introduced into the 
list of materia medica. 
Oficinal. Mancanrss.’ Dub. Manganese, or more properly 


Black Oxide of Manganese. | 
Syn. Manganese (F.) Braunstein (G.) Manganese (I, S.). 


Under the name of black oxide of manganese are implied 
all the varieties of the first species. It was discovered in Iing- 
land by. Boyle, in the beginning of the 17th century, but was 
regarded as a modification of iron ore, till the separate experi- 
ments of Scheele and Bergman, published in 1774, proved it to 
be an oxide of a peculiar metal; which Gahn afterwards suc- 
ceeded in obtaining in its metallic state. It is found in Great 
Britain, Germany, Switzerland, the north of Italy, and France. 

The greater part of the black oxide of manganese used in 
England is obtained near Exeter in Devonshire, in Cornwall, 
and at Howth, near Dublin. It occurs crystallized and amor- 
phous ; and is generally in combination with small portions of 
oxyde of iron, carbonate of lime, silex, and barytes. - | 
Qualities. — Black oxide of manganese differs in its exter- 


“Y This term is improperly used by the Dublin College : for although the black oxide 
was originally named manganese, and is still so named in commerce; yet, ina professedly 
scientific work, more accuracy of nomenclature is required. 

R 4 
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nal characters. Its usual colour varies from -iron-gray to 
black ; when crystallized it is shining, but when amorphous 
devoid of lustre. Its texture is radiated, foliated, compact or 
earthy. None of the varieties are very hard; all of them are 


brittle, and several of them soil the fingers. Their specific. 


gravity varies from $°5 to 4°7. One hundred parts of the 
black oxide consist of 71+23-of metallic manganese, and 28°67 
of oxygen. Exposed to the heat of ignition, all the ‘variéties 
afford oxygen gas; and when mixed in powder with sulphuric 
acid, they afford it ata low temperature. It also parts with its 
oxygen to muriatie acid, converting it into oxymuriatic acid *: 
or, according to the theory of Sir H., Davy, the hydrogen of 
the muriatic acidis attracted by the axygen of the oxide of man- 
ganese, and chlorine is evolved. . | nt 

Medical properties and uses. — This metallic oxide is only 
used for procuring oxygen gas; and for fumigation in cases of 
infection, To procure oxygen gas, a portion of the oxide is 
put into an iron retort, fitted with a long curved tube, the ex- 
tremity of which being placed under an. inverted jar filled 
with water in a pneumatic trough, the retort is put into a com- 
mon fire and exposed to a full red heat. The caloric at this 
high temperature weakens the affinity between the manganese 
and the oxygen with which it unites, and causing it to assume 
4 gaseous state, the oxygen gas is transmitted through the 
water, and collected inthe jar. From the necessity of oxygen for 
carrying on the process of animal respiration, much benefit was 
expected from the sbreathing oxygen gas in disease; but expe- 
rience has not confirmed the high expectations which were 
formed of its powers. It certainly increases the force and velo- 
city of the pulse; and has been exhibited with seeming advan- 
tage in asthma, chlorosis, scrofula, typhoid fevers, and other 
diseases of debility. Diluted with from ten to twenty parts of 
atmospheric air, one or two quarts of it may be breathed at in- 
tervals in the course of the day. 2 \ ; 

But a more certain benefit is obtained from the use of this 
oxide of manganese in fumigations. Medicine is indebted. to 
Morveau for the discovery of this mode of destroying infection, 
and the numerous instances in which it has proved beneficial 
have fully established its use. For a fumigation the following 
ingredients are required : common salt Ziv, oxide of manganese 
in powder 3j, sulphuric acid £3), and water f3ij ; the water and 
acid must be mixed together, and then poured over the other 
ingredients ina China basin, which should be placed in a pip- 
in of hot sand. The doors and windows of the room to be fu- 


migated, must be closely shut for two hours after the. charged 


1 The greatest consumption of black oxide of manganese is for the formation of the 
Oxymuriatic acid, as employed in the art of bleaching. 
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basin has been placed in it; then thrown open, and a current 
of air allowed to pass through the room. 

MANNA.» Vide Frazxinus Ornus. 

MARRUBIUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 109. - 


Cl. 14. Ord. 1. Didynamia Gymnospermia. Nat. ord. Verticilatz 
Linn. Labiate Juss. 


G.1111. Calyz salver-shaped, rigid, ten-streaked. Corolla, upper 

dip bifid, linear, and straight. 

** with ten-teethed calyxes. 

Species 8. M. vulgare.*| White Horehound. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 

_ 332, t. 118. Smith Flora Brit. 686. Engl. Bot. 410. 

Oficinal, Manrrusium. Lond. MAnRrusiit VULGARIS HERBA. 
Edin. Marrigium arzum; rorta. Dub. Horehound leaves. 
Syn. Marrube blanc (F.). Weisser andorn (G.) Marrubio (J.) Marubio (S.) 
White horehound is an indigenous, perennial plant, crowing 

in waste grounds, and flowering in July. The root is fibrous, 

sending upnumerous stems about eighteen incheshigh, quadran- 
gular, erect, and very downy. The leaves are in pairs upon 
broad footstalks, rounded, crenate, wrinkled, hoary, and woolly 
on the under surface. The flowers are white, in crowded axil- 
lary. whorls, sessile, villous: and furnished with setaceous awned 
bractes. The calyx is tubular, furrowed, and divided at the mar- 
gin into ten narrow segments, which are hooked at their points : 
the corolla is tubular, compressed, opening at the mouth into two 
lips, the upper of which is narrow and cloven; the under broader, 
reflected, and three-cleft, with the middle segment broad, 
.and scolloped. The filaments are two long and two short, with 
sunple anthers, within the tube; and the style is slender, with 
acloven stigma, The seeds are four, at the bottom of the calyx. 
Qualities. — Horehound dried has an aromatic odour, which 
wever is soon lost by keeping; and a bitter taste. Both 
water and alcohol extract its virtues, The infusion reddens 
tincture of litmus, gives a deep olive green precipitate with 
sulphate of iron, a brown with nitrate of silver, and a pale yel- 
low with muriate of mercury ; acetate and superacetate of lead 
do not affect it. The active principles of horehound, therefore, 
appear to bea bitter extractive, volatile oil, and gallic acid. ~ 
Medical properties and uses. — Horehound is tonic, diuretic, 
and laxative, It was formerly much used in pulmonary: af- 
fections, and is still a popular remedy for asthma and obsti- 
nate coughs. It loosens the ‘belly when taken in large doses, 
and was consequently recommended in jaundice, cachexies, 
menstrual obstructions, and hysteria; but’ its powers are not 
found. by modern practitioners equal to the account the anci- 
ents gave of them, and therefore it is very seldom prescribed. 


_* Meaeiev Dioscoridis. Lemery says the name is derived from the Hebrew word Mar-~ 
rob, which means a bitter juice. 
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The dried herb may be given in powder, in doses of from 
3fs to 3]; or of the expressed juice of the fresh plant from f3fs 
to f3jfs may be taken twice or thrice a day. It is also used 
in the form ofinfusion. 

MASTICHE., Mastich. See Pistacia Lentiscus. 


MEL. Lond. Edin. Honey. ' 

Syn. Miel (F.) Gemeiner Honig (G.) Mele (/.) Miel (S.) Ussub (Aral.) Medhi (H. 
and San.) | 
Honey is collected by bees from the nectaries of * flowers, 


in which it is abundantly secreted; but it probably undergoes 
some change within the insect before it is excreted by it, and 
deposited in the comb. That it does not however undergo 
the process of digestion as food is likely, for the honey or sugar 
on which bees are fed during winter is not again excreted as 
honey; and the flavour of honey varies according to the nature 
of the flowers from which it collected. Thus the honey of 
Minorca, Narbonne, and England are known by their flavours; 
and the honey prepared in different parts even of the same 
country differs.* Itis separated from the comb by dripping, 
and by expression: the first method affords the purest sort ; 
the second separates a less pure honey; and a still inferior kind 
is obtained by heating the comb before it is pressed. When 
obtained from young hives, which have never swarmed, it is 
denominated virgin honey. It is sometimes adulterated with 
flour, which is detected by mixing it with tepid water; the ho- 
ney dissolves, while the flour remains nearly unaltered. 
Qualities. — Honey has a peculiar saccharine aromatic odour; 
and a sweet acidulous sharp taste. In colour it varies from 
white or yellowish white, toa pretty deep shade of amber or 
golden yellow: in consistence, from the fluidity of limpid oil to 
the stiffness of soft suet: and when the more limpid kind is 
kept, partly crystallizes into little irregular concretions. It 
evidently contains sugar, mucilage, wax, and an acid; and oc- 
casionally some essential oil, as in the perfumed honey of the 
Crimea. ' Honey is soluble in water, and partially in alcohol ; 
and, like sugar, passes into the virious and acetous ferment- 
ation. When heated over a slow fire it throws up a scum; and 
if the heat be continued so as to produce evaporation, the va- 
.. pour is inflammable; and the honey becomes brown, and ac- 
quires an unpleasant flavour, which is strong in proportion to 
the degree of temperature employed, Lowitz found that the 
addition of charcoal to a solution of honey deprives it of odour, 


1 The nectary is a glandular organ of the corollas of flowers. In many flowers it forms 
part of the petals themselves; in others itis a distinct organ. _It is not easy to as- 


sign the use of honey in the vegetable ceconomy. 
2 In some parts of Asia and America a poisonous honey is met with, which probably 


owes its deleterious properties to the flowers on which the bees feed. 
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taste, and colour; but the colour again returns when the solu- 
tion is evaporated. Cavezzali separated the sugar by first 
melting the honey, then adding carbonate of lime (egg-shells) 
in powder as long as any effervescence appeared; and, after 
separating a scum which forms by rest, filtering it, and setting 
it aside to crystallize. The crystals he purified by washing 
them with alcohol.* Proust separated it from a ready granu- 
lated honey by the action of alcohol.?.. Nitric acid. converts: 
honey into oxalic acid. , eS hee 
Medical properties and uses. — Honey is laxative, and exter- 
nally detergent and stimulant. Simple honey is seldom or- 
dered as an internal medicine; indeed, when freely eaten as 
food it passes off quickly by stool, and induces cholic:in some 
habits ; on which account, simple syrup should perhaps be pre- 
ferred in all cases for forming medicinal preparations for inter- 
nal use. As a local stimulant, it is employed in glysters ; and 
forms an excellent adjunct to gargles in cynanche, and | aph- 
thous ulceration of the mouth and fauces. ‘It is also.a useful 
_ detergent to foul ulcers. 
Officinal preparation. Mel despumatum. L. D. 
MELALEUCA. Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 1428. 
Cl. 18. Ord. 3. Polyadelphia Icosandria Nat. Ord. Hesperides 
Linn. Mytti Juss. ; ae ' 
G.1392. Calyx five-cleft, half superior. Corolla, Petals five. Fi- 
laments numerous, connate in five bodies. Style one. Capsule half- 
_ covered, three-celled. 3 : i 
Species Nova. M. Cajuputi.? Cajuputi Melaleuca. Rumphius (arbor 
~ alba minor) Herbar. Amboinense, ii. lib. 2. cap. 26. t..17. 
Offcinal. Casuruti oLEuM Lond. MetaLtrtucm® LeucapENDRI 
 OxLeum-vouatixe. Edin. OvrumCasupur. Dub. Cajuputi oil. 
ee eS (F.) Kajeputohl (G.) Cajeput (J.) Cajuputa (Malay) Kyapootie tylum 
The tree which yields this oil is a native of Amboyna, 
and the south part of Borneo, where it grows very abund- 
antly in dry arid places. It is named Cajuputa in the Malay 
language; and also by the natives Daun Kitsjil, and Caju- 
Kilan. It is a small tree, in some situations rather a shrub 
than a tree with a running root, often arched and half above 
the ground. The stem is covered with a rough, pale, lamellated 
bark. The leaves are alternate on short petioles, not unlike 
those of the willow, about three inches long, and little more 
than half an inch ‘broad, lanceolate, and- somewhat falcated ; 
entire, smooth, three-nerved, firm, dry, fragile, of a ‘pale yel- 
lowish green colour, and having a very grateful odour. The 


1 Annales de Chimie, xxxix. 110. 2 Journal de Physique, \ix. 428, | 
3 As the specimens of the tree which yields the true Cajuputi oil, which were sent 
home by Mr. Christopher Smith, differ fromthe M. Leucadendron, which was formerly 
supposed to yield it, and agree with the Arbor alla minor of Rumphius ; Drs, Maton 
and Smith have fixed this as a new species under the name of M. Cajuputi. 
<M 
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flowers are white, sessile, and accompanied with minute, ovate 
bractes. ‘The calyx is tubular, five-toothed, and one half de- 
ciduous ; the petals are roundish, and concave; and the bun= 
dles of the filaments, which are long, filiform, and bearing 
small ovate anthers, are fixed within the tube of the calyx. 
The germen is inferior, roundish; crowned with a simple slen- 
der style longer than the filaments; and becomes a three-celled: 
capsule, containing many small, oblong, angular seeds.* | _ 
To prepare the oil, the leaves are collected in a hot dry day, 
and put into thoroughly dry bags; in which nevertheless they 
‘soon spontaneously heat and become moist, as if macerated in 
water. ‘They are then cut in pieces, infused in water, and left 
to ferment for a night; after which they are distilled. The 
quantity of oil they yield is very small, scarcely more than 
three fluid drachms being obtained from two bags of. leaves.* 
When newly drawn it is very limpid, pellucid, and volatile; 
and, Rumphius says, smells strongly of cardamoms, but is more 
pleasant. It is generally imported in copper flasks or: ca+ 
nisters ; but lately some has been brought to us in quart glass 
bottles. On account of the high price of real Cajuputi oil, it is 
said to be often adulterated: with oil of turpentine, and coloured 
with resin of milfoil. . - | bod 
Qualities. —- The odour of this oil, as it is brought to us, is 
at first powerful, and similar to that of a mixture of oil of tur= 
pentine and camphor, but it soon becomes extremely fragrant 
and agreeable: the taste is pungent, and resembles very much 
that of camphor. . It is limpid, transparent, and generally of a 
blueish green colour, which is said to be partly derived from the 
copper of the flasks... When dropped on.the surface of pure 
water, it diffuses itself over it, and very soon completely evapo+ 
rates, which is a good test of its purity; and.it burns rapidly, 
without leaying any residuum. Like other volatile oils, it is so- 
luble in alcohol, and partially in water. ‘ies 
Medical properties and uses.— Cajuputi oil is a highly dif 
fusible stimulant, antispasmodic, and diaphoretic.? When 
taken into the stomach, it produces .a sensation of heat, fills 
and quickens the pulse ;.and soon’ afterwards a copious sweat 
breaks out. _ It is efficaciously given in dropsy, chronic rheu- 
matism, palsy, hysteria, flatulent colic, and other spasmodic and 
nervous affections. As a local and external stimulant, it is em- 
ployed diluted with olive oil, as.anembrocation to allay. the pain 


¥ Thenatives of the Moluccas macerate the leaves and flowers in fresh oil, and after- 
wards impregnate it with the smoke of benzoin. ‘This preparation they call Minjac 
- Money, or odorated oil, and use it as an unguent for the head. Rumphius Herl. Amboin. 

1, Ce 2 Rumphius. 7,00 ; 

3 © Hujus ole binze gutta cum cerevisia vel vino propinate: sudores excitant vehe- 
mentes, cui finiapta medicamenta India exhibet perpauca.”’ Rumphius. 
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of gout and rheumatism, and to restore vigour to joints after 
‘sprains. When put into a carious tooth, it lulls the pain of 
tooth-ach ; and we have seen much benefit derived from rub- 
bing it on the temples, in defective vision from a weakened 
state of the eyes. ‘The dose is three or four drops on a Jump of 
sugar. | } 
MELISSA. Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 146. 
Cl.14. Ord. 1.. Didynamia Gymnospermia. Nat. ord. Verticillate 
' Linn. Labiatee Juss. | pasert hd is 
G.1118, Calyx dry, nearly flat above: with the upper lip ‘subfas- 
 tigiate. Corolla, upper lip somewhat arched, bifid ; lower lip with 
the middle lobe cordate. ae 2 ae 
Species 1. Melissa officinalis.‘ Officinal or Common Balm. Med. 
Bot. 2d edit. 335. t.119. | 
Offcinal. Muiss@ orriciINALIs FoLIA. Edin. Balm leaves, 
Syn. Melisse (F.) Melisse (G.) Melissa (7.) Balsamina (.)  * 
Balm is a perennial plant, a native of the south of Europe, 
growing in mountainous situations, and flowering from July 
to September. It is cultivated in our gardens. The root is 
fibrous, and sends up annual-stems, which rise about. two feet 
high, and are branched, quadrangular and smooth. ‘The leaves 
are opposite in pairs, of a bright green colour, ribbed, deepl 
serrated, and cordate; the lower ones on long foot-stalks, and 
the upper nearly sessile. ‘Lhe flowers, which are in small axil- 
lary: bunches forming semi-whorls, stand on slender peduncles, 
at the base of which are small, oblong, notched, hairy bractes, 
The calyx is tubular and pentangular ; the upper lip tridentate; 
the lowex,shorter, and cut into two acute teeth. The corolla, 
which is tubular, of a yellowish white colour, with the upper lip 
shorter, and notched, and the lower three-cleft, encloses the 
anthers; the seeds are four, ovate, and placed at the bottom of 
the calyx. Pils | 
For medicinal use the herb should be cut before it flowers, 
as it is then more odorous. erg? rt 
Qualities. —The recent plant has the agreeable odour of le. 
mons, which is lost in drying ;.and an austere, slightly aromatic 
taste. In distillation with water, it yields a small portion of a 
yellow essential oil, on which its odour depends. The watery 
infusion tastes rough; reddens slightly litmus paper; and af- 
fords with oxysulphate ofiron a deep olive, with nitrate of silver 
a deep brown, and with superacetate of lead a copious greenish 
white precipitate. bide ips . 
Medical properties and uses.—Officinal bali is stomachic 
and diuretic. It was formerly prized as a corroborant.in hy- 
1) Msducoopuarov Dioseoridis, bees being very fond of it. ary 
... ® Jewas cultivated by Gerarde in 1596, . sell 
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pochondriacal and rervous ‘ffeil e ; but it is now used aly: 
in the form of tea, as a grateful diluent’in fevers. mii; 
MENTHA.* » Spec. Plant Willd, iii. 74. 


Cl. 14. Ord. 1. Didynamia Gymnospermia. Nat. ord. Verticilate 


Linn. Labiate Juss. 
G. 1102. Corolla not quite equal, four-cleft ; the broader. segment 

~  emarginate. Stamens upright, distant. | 

* Spiked. 

‘Sp.7. M. viridis. Spearmint. Smith (spec. 3.) Hora, Brit. 612. 
Med. Bot. 2d edit. 338. t.121.. . ; 

** Capitate. 

_ Sp. 13. M. piperita. Havoc: Smith (spec. 4.) Flora Brit. 613. 
Med. Bot. 2d edit. 336. t.120. Eng..Bot. 461. 

*** Verticillate. . 

Sp. 20. M. Pulegium. Pennyroyal., Smith (spec. 12.) Flora Brit. 
624. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 342. t. 122. | 

1. MENTHA VIRIDIS.? 


Officinal. MentTua vinipis. Lond. MENTHA SATIVA} FOLIA. Hib. 


Spearmint. 
Syn. Baume verte (F.) Frauenmurze (G.) Menta Romana (J:) Menta (S.) » 


This is an indigenous perennial plant, growifg in marshy 
places, and flowering i in August. ~For medicinal purposes, it 
is cultivated to a considerable extent. Dr. Smith enumerates 
four varieties of the species, the first of which is our plant. The 
root is creeping ; the stem quadrangular, and foliaceous, rising 
about two feet in height, erect, smooth, and branching. The 
leaves are opposite, nearly sessile, lanceolate, about two inches 
and a half long, and an inch broad; of a deep green colour 
above, paler ben onthl pointed, naniraidas smooth, and<pmetimes 
alittle hairy underneath: the flowers are supported on smooth 
partial flower-stalks, verticillated, in long pointed panicled spikes; 
furnished with setaceous, ciliated, lanceolate bractes, longer than 
the flowers: the calyx is cylindrical and furrowed, with five 
nearly regular teeth: the corolla funnel-shaped, tender, smooth, 
and of apurple colour: the stamens are varying in length, with 
roundish anthers; and the style, which is filiform, with a bifid 
divaricated stigma, rises from a four-cleft germen: the seeds are 
four, small, and generally a.eimeesine owing to the yiviparous.na- 
ture of the roots. 

‘For medicinal use, spearmint is generally: cut just as the 
flowers appear ; but for obtaining the essential oil, the flower- 
_ ing plant is preferred. It should be cut in very dry weather. 

Qualities. — Spearmint has a strong aromatic odour, anda 
warm slightly bitter taste; neither of which qualities i is impair- 
ed by drying. Both alcohol and water-extract its virtues; and 
in distillation, with water an essential volatile oil is obtained, 


t Mivdn Dioscoridis. 
2 Rec species dignoscitur pedicellis semper sabetttisiae Smith Flor, Brit, 613, 


= 
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Medical properties and uses.—Spearmint is stomachic and 
carminative. The infusion is serviceable in allaying sickness 
and vomiting in a weakened state of the stomach; and is a 
common diiuent in febrile diseases. wwi'g 

Officinal preparations. Agua Menthe viridis. L.D. Infusum 
Menthe comp. D. Oleum Menthe viridis. L. D. Spir. Menthe vi- 
. ridis. L. 

2. MENTHA PIPERITA, 
Qficinal. MenTHuA pirerira. Lond. MENTHR PIPERATH HERBA, 

Edin. MENTHA PIPERITIS 3; HERBA. Dub. Peppermint. 

Syn. Menthe poivrée (F.) Ofeffermiinze (G.) Menta piperita (7.) 

Peppermint is an indigenous perennial plant, growing in 
moist places, and flowering in August and September. It is 
generally cultivated for medicinal use ; particularly about Mit- 
cham in Surry*, whence the London market is chiefly supplied. 
There are three varieties of peppermint, the first of which is the 
officinal plant. ‘The root is creeping: the stem quadrangular 
and channelled, nearly upright, and about two feet high, 
branching, purplish, and rather hairy, with the hairs bent 
backwards: the leaves are of a dark green colour, opposite ; pe- 
tiolate, ovate, rather pointed, serrated, the upper side smoother 
and less pubescent than the under, which is paler, with white 
aud purple veins: the flowers are in terminal spikes, solitary, 
almost capitate, interrupted beneath, with the lower whorl more 
remote, and ona footstalk: the bractes are lanceolate and ciliated: 
the calyx is furrowed, tender, studded, with glandular points, the ' 
base entirely naked, very smooth, and five-cleft, with the teeth 
of a blackish purple colour, and ciliated: the corolla is pur- 
ple: and conceals within its tube the anthers, which are on 
short filaments: the germen is four-cleft, with a filiform style 
longer than the corolla, and furnished with a bifid stigma. 

Dr. Smith supposes that this plant was discovered by Doe- 
tor Eales; and on examining the Linnean Herbarium, now in 
‘his possession, he found that the Mentha piperita, described by 
Linneus,- was'not our officinal plant, but merely a variety of 
the M. hersuta, with the odour of peppermint. “ ‘The culti- 
vators of the plant observe, that to keep up its quality, the 
roots must be transplanted every three years; otherwise it de-. 
generates into the flavour of spearmint.’* If the plant be cut 
in wet weather it changes to black, and is little worth, 
Qualities. —'The odour of both the reeent and dried plant 
is penetrating, grateful, in some degree resembling camphor ; 
and the taste pungent, warm, glowing, and bitterish, followed 
by a sensation of coldness in the mouth. These qualities de- 


- ¥ Considerably more than one hundred acres of this herb ure grown in the parish of 
Mitcham ; but the greater part of the peppermint is made into a liqueur, which is sold as 
adram in London. Stevenson's Survey, 377,328. : bs 

> Linnean Transactions, v. 176. . 
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pend on an essential oil and camphor. The oil can be obtain- 
ed separate by distillation in water, is of a yellowish colour, 
» and holds the camphor in solution. oe 
Medical properties and uses. Péppermint is tonic, antispas- 
modic, and carminative. It is chiefly used to allay nausea and 


griping, to relieve flatulent colic, and in hysteria: or as a ve-_ 


hicle to cover the nauseous taste of other medicines; but to 
many palates it is extremely disagreeable. It may be given 
under the form of watery infusion ; but the distilled water and 
the essential oil are generally preferred. _ ai ce 
_ Officinal preparations. Agua Menthe piperite. L.E.D. Oleum 
Menthe piperite. L.E.D. Spiritus Menthe piperite. L. E. 
| 3. MENTHA PULEGIUM.. — ee, 
Offcinal. Putecium. Lond. Merntum Pureci uerpa. Edin: 
PuLeGium ; HERBA. Dub. Pennyroyal. 

Syn. Menthe peuliot (F.) Polei (G.) Puleggio (J.) Poleo (S.) . 
’ This is an indigenous perennial plant, growing on heaths 
and in moist meadows, and flowering in September. Like the 
other mints, it is cultivated for as Po purposes ; and be- 


comes more luxuriant and erect. The stem is obtusely qua- 


drangular, trailing, branching, and somewhat hairy: the leaves 


are petiolate, small, obtuse, bluntly serrated, and in asmall des _ 


gree hairy underneath: the flowers, which are supported on 
stalks covered with short thick hairs, are in sessile whorls, 
numerous, and many-flowered; and without bractes: the ca- 
lyx is of a purplish greencolour, tender, furrowed, and covered 
with thick short hairs: five-cleft, with the teeth pointed, un- 
equal, and ciliated: the corolla is twice the length vf the calyx, 
purple, four-cleft, with the base white and externally villous: 
the stamens are erect, and longer than the corolla; and the 
germen similar to that of the former species. 
. Qualities 'The odour is similar to that of spearmint, but 
less fragrant; the taste aromatic and pungent, with a slight 
flavour of camphor. These qualities reside in a very volatile 
essential oil, which rises in distillation with water. . 

Medical properties and uses.— Pennyroyal was formerly re- 


garded as emmenagogue, expectorant, and diaphoretic; and- 
was in repute for promoting the uterine evacuation, and reliev- — 
ing hysteria, hooping-cough, and asthma; butit is now justly 


considered of no value, and seldom used in regular practice. 
Officinal preparations. Agua Pulegit.L. E.D. Oleum Pulegii. 

Le D.... Spiritus Pulegue Le i tga) 
MENYANTHES. Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 810. 


Cl. 5. Ord.1. Pentandria. Monogynia. Nat. ord. Preciz Linn. Ly-_ 


‘symachiz. Juss. ; : 
-G.299. Corolla ltirsute. Stigma cloven. Capsule one-celled. 


Sp.4. M. trifoliata. Buckbean. Med. Bot. 2d.ed.t. 97. Smith Flor. - 


Brit. 225; Engl. Bot. 405. 
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Oficinal. Munvantizs. Lond.. MenyANTHIS TRIFOLIAT® Fo- 
Lia. Edin. TRIFOLIUM PALUDOSUM. Dub, The leaves of 
Buckbean. ' 

Syn, Menianthe (F.) Bitterklee (G.) Trifolio fibrino (7.) Menyanthesde tres en rama ($.) 

his is one of the most beautiful of our indigenous plants 

It is a perennial, not uncommon in watery situations, in a* 

black bogey soil, flowering in June and July. The root is 

jong, round, fibrous, and of a black colour: the stems are 

‘spreading, branched, and clothed with sheathing footstalks, 

each of which supports a ternate leaf, formed of three obovate 

smooth, bluntly toothed leaflets, of a beautiful green on the 
upper surface, and pale beneath: the flower stalk, which 
springs from within the sheath of a leaf, is longer than the’ 
leaves, erect, smooth, round, bearing a thyrsus of about ten 
flowers, accompanied by small ovate entire bractes: the calyx 
is obtusely five-toothed; the corolla a funnel-shaped petal, 
cleft into five deep segments, which are white, tipped with 
rose colour, and closed within with long fleshy shagey fibres on 

‘their upper ‘side’: the anthers are sagittate, and of a red colour: 

the germen round: and the stigma cloven and notched, on a 

slender style twice the length of the stamens. 

~~ Qualities. — The leaves of buckbean have a faint disagree- 

‘able odour, and an intensely bitter nauseous taste, which is 

extracted by infusion with water. : aK 

__ Medical properties and uses. —Buckbéan is tonic, diuretic, 

and purgative. It has been used with seeming benefit in re- ~ 

mittent and intermittent fevers, rheumatism, arthritic affec- 
tions, and in‘cachectic and cutaneous diseases. In large doses 
it is apt to excite vomiting. The dose of the dried leaves pow- 
dered, is from 5} to 3j; or of an infusion made with 318 of the 
dried leaves, ‘and boiling water Ofs, from £3} to f3jfs may be 
taken three or four times a day. It is adviseable to unite 

- some aromatic with either of these forms. i 
MEZEREI CORTEX. Mezereon Bark. — Vide Daphne. 
MOMORDICA. Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 601. . 

Cl. 21. Ord. 8. Moncecia Monadelphia. ‘Naf. ord. Cucurbitacer. _ 

G.1739. Male. Calyx five-cleft. Corolla five-parted. I'ilaments five. 

Female. Calyz.five-cleft. Corolla five-parted. Style trifid. 
Gourd opening elastically, ps. sale oh 

Species 13. M. Elateriwm.* Squirting Cucumber. Med. Bot. 

. , 24 edit, t.72, be Tb, | eee ree 

Oficinal, ELatEeRt poma.* Lond. Exaterium, Edin. Evate- 
RIUM; FRUCTUS. Dub. The fruit of the Wild Cucumber: Ela- 
terium. | +9 pee 

Syn.Concombre sauvage (F’) Esselsgurhen (G.) Cocomero salvatico (I.) Cohombrillo(S.) 


T Yimys aryeios Dioscoridis. 2 The London College have erred in. styling the 
fruit an apple, as it is evidently a pepo or gourd. 
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This species of momordica is a ‘perennial, native of the south 
of Europe, flowering in June and July. It is cultivated in 
England, but does not survive the severity of our * winters. 
The root is large and fleshy, sending forth several thick rough 
trailing stems, which branch and extend three or four feet 
every way: the leaves are on long petioles, large, rough, of a 
grayish green colour, and cordate: the flowers are axillary, 
similar in appearance to those of the common cucumber, but 
smaller, of a pale yellow colour, with a greenish base: the 
male flowers stand on short peduncles, but the female sit on 
the germen, which is inferior: the fruit into whith it swells 
has the appearance of a small oval cucumber, of a grayish co- 
lour, and covered with prickles. When fully ripe it quits the 
peduncle, and casts out the seed and juice, with great force 
and to a considerable distance, through the hole in the base 
where the footstalk is inserted. hE 

For medicinal use the fruit is gathered in September just 
before it is ripe; and the clear juice which runs from it, and 
that obtained by the expression of the fruit, are inspissated, 
and form the elaterium of the shops. . aH 

Qualities. — The juice is nearly inodorous, and has a very 
slightly bitter taste. It deposits by rest a considerable portion 
of feculent matter; for an account of the nature of which see 
Lxtractum Elaterit among the Preparations, oes | 

Medical properties and uses. — This fruit is a very violent + 
cathartic. It was much employed by the ancients, who ex- 
tolled” it as highly efficacious“in melancholic and maniacal 
attacks. ‘They used the root also in similar cases. It is still 
frequently given in dropsies; and although when incauti- 
“ ously given, it may bring on a dangerous hypercatharsis, yet, 
properly prescribed, it is the best hydragogue with which I 
am acquainted. ‘The extract is always employed in preference 
to the recent fruit. 5 . | 

Officinal preparation. — Extractum Elaterii. L. E. D. 

MORUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. iy. 368. me 1 ery 
Cl. 21. Ord.4. Moneecia Tetrandria. Nat. ord. Scabride Linn. 

Urticz Juss. ghee ky, ; 

G. 1664. Male. Calyx four-parted. Corolla 0, 

_. Female. Calyx four-leaved. Corolla0. Calyx becoming a 

berry. Seed one. } . “eg 
Species 5. M. nigra. Common Mulberry tree. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 

712. 4.243. | wish 


Qfficinal. Mori sacom. Lond. Mulberries. | | 
_ Syn. Maurier noir (F.) Schwarze Maulbeeren (G.) Morone o Gelso (J.) Moras (S.).. 


This species of mulberry is a native of Persia, whence it 


™ It was cultivated by Gerarde in 1596.5 
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was brought to Italy, and gradually spread over Europe. It is 
now abundantly cultivated in this country, flowering in June, 
and ripening its fruit in September. The tree, which seldom 
exceeds thirty feet in height, is covered with a brownish gray 
bark: the leaves are numerous, on short footstalks, cordate, 
serrated, veined, about three inches long, and nearly as broad ; 
rough on the upper surface, which is of a deep green colour, 
and covered with minute warts; and paler and villous under- 
neath. The male flowers, which are on the same tree as the 
female, are in close roundish catkins, composed of caducous 
florets, which consist of four concave, oval, erect, calycinal 
leaves, inclosing four filaments bearing simple anthers: the 
female flowers contain a roundish germen, crowned with two 
divaricated styles furnished with simple stigmas, inclosed in a 
calyx of four ovate concave erect leaves; which, after flowering, 
swell, become succulent and coloured, investing the seed; and 
many of them being crowded together on one peduncle*form a 
spurious compound berry, that has the appearance of ’a real 
succulent berry composed of a number of smaller berries. 
Qualities: — Mulberries are inodorous, have a sweet acidu- 

lous taste, and abound with a deep blood red juice. Hermb- 
stadt found that their acidulous quality depends on the presence 
of tartaric acid, and I find they contain also jelly and mucus,’ 

Medical properties and uses. — This fruit is cooling and lax- 
ative; and, when not too ripe, allays thirst, and proves exceed- 
ingly grateful in febrile diseases. It is seldom, however, used 
medicinally; and, when: eaten too freely as an article of food, 
"Is apt to occasion diarrhcea. ere 

Officinal preparation. Syrupus Mori. L. 

MOSCHUS. Syst. Nat. Gmelin. i. 172. 
Cl.1. Ord. 5. Mammalia Pecora. 
G. 28. Horns none. Fore teeth eight in the lower jaw. Tusks one on 

each side in the upper jaw, projecting out of the mouth. | 
Sp. M. moschiferus. The Musk Deer. Pennant Quadr. 56.t.10. ful. 


Officinal. Moscuus. Lond. Edin. Dub. Musk. | 
Syn. Muse (F.) Bisam (G.) Muschio (J.) Almizcle (S.) Meshk (Arab. & H.) 


‘This animal is an inhabitant of the alpine mountains of the 
east of Asia, particularly those which divide Thibet from India. 
{t is a solitary animal, living among the rocks, and frequenting 
the highest tops of the snowy peaks; very timid, and difficult 
to be taken. The length of the full grown animal scarcely 
ever exceeds three feet, and in its general aspect it resembles 
the deer; the head is elegant: the fleece coarser than that of 


* It is a curious fact, that two mulberry trees growing near each other, bear ge- 
nerally more fruit, and that of a finer quality, than if planted alone. ‘This is supposed 
to be owing to the male flowers in one of the trees being more effective than those of ~ 
the other. re . . 
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the stag, but very light and soft, and varying in colour at dif- 
ferent seasons of the year, and different periods of life, chiefly 
from brown to nearly black, hoary underneath, and sometimes, 
but rarely, whitish ; the tail is very short. Between the nayel 
and the prepuce is an oval bag, flat on one side, and convex 
on the other, about three inches long, and two broad, project- 
ing, with a very small orifice, and beset with short hairs, This. 
is the musk bag: it is empty in the young animal ; but in the 
adult contains from 3jfs to 3ij of musk. The animal often ex- 
presses part of the contents of the bag, when it becomes too full, _ 
by rubbing itself against stones; and the matter'thus ejected 
is said to be a purer musk than that which is brought to this 
country. ) 
« ‘Musk is imported into England from China in caddies, which 
contain from twenty to sixty and one hundred ounces each ; 
but an inferior kind is brought from Bengal, and a still baser 
sort from*Russia, The best is that which is in the natural fol- 
licle, or the pod as it is denominated in mercantile language. 
This is a sac or bag about the size of a pigeon’s egg, of a brown- 
ish colour, lined with a very thin membrane, and covered ex- 
ternally with coarse hairs. The musk itself is in grains con- 
creted together, dry, yet slightly unctuous, and free from gritti- 
ness when moistened and rubbed between the fingers, or chewed. 
As musk is a very high-priced article, it is often adulterated. 
When. this is the case, the bag, which should not have any 
appearance of having been opened, appears, if narrowly exa- 
mined, slit or punctured in several places, through which sand, 
lead, and other heavy matters are inserted. The musk js some- 
times nearly all abstracted, and a mixture of dried blood and 
_asphaltum introduced into the bag; or both the bag and the 
musk are artificial, and only scented with real musk. The first 
of these adulterations is easily detected; the presence of blood - 
may be suspected, if the musk, when held over the flame of a 
candle on a thin spatula, emits, as it inflames, a fetid smoke : 
and asphaltum is discovered by its melting, and running before 
it in flames, if heated on a spatula, whereas real musk inflames 
without running, and is converted into charcoal,? The artifi- 
cial bags are’ known by the inner membrane, which lines the 
real musk bags. being deficient. Fae 
- Qualities. —'The odour of musk is aromatic, but peculiar, 
extremely powerful and durable; the taste bitterish and heavy ; 
aad the colour a deep brown, with a shade of red. Exposed to 
heat it burns with a white flame, and leaves a light spongy 


a The formation of ammonia when rubbed with potass has also been mentioned asa 
test of the presence of blood; but the fixed alkalies figs developed ammonia in the best 
Specimens of musk we have ever seen. . 
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charcoal, Trituration with potass developes ammonia. Boil- 
ing water dissolves it partially, alcohol better,. and sulphuric 
ether still more completely. ‘The watery 2nfusion has a: yel- 
lowish brown colour, a bitterish taste, and the strong odour of 
the musk; and reddens infusion of litmus.. Solutions of mu- 
riate of mercury and. of sulphate of iron produce with it co- 
pious precipitates; as does also infusion of yellow cinchona 
bark. Solution of nitrate of silver throws down a whitish pre- 
cipitate, which, on exposure to the light, changes to a livid blue; 
and nitrate of mercury produces a brownish precipitate. The 
alcoholic tincture is of a reddish brown colour, transparent, but 
with scarcely any odour of the musk. Water renders it milky, 
and gives out the strong musk odour; but with the other tests 
it presents the same results as the watery infusion. ©The ethe- 
real tincture has a deep brown colour; and, when evaporated 
on the surface of water, deposits a brown, tenacious, nearly in- 
sipid resin, and renders the-water milky. The resinous matter 
has the musk odour in perfection; while the substance which 
occasions the turbidness of the water possesses the properties 
of extractive. From these results musk appears to contain al- 
bumen, gelatin, muriate of ammonia, phosphate of soda, and 
an uncombined acid; but the greater part of it consists of a re- 
sin combined with a volatile oil, and a mucilaginous extractive 
matter. j ee 
Medical properties and uses,— Musk is stimulant and-anti- 
spasmodic. Aétius is the first writer who mentions it as a 
medicine; but it did not come into general use in this country 
till the beginning of the sixteenth century. It raises the pulse 
without much augmenting the heat of the body, and has a re- . 
markable power of resolving spasm, and increasing the energy 
of the brain and nerves. Hence it is very efficaciously given in 
typhoid fevers, when low delirium, subsultus tendinum, and 
hiccough supervene; and in combination with ammonia to ar= 
rest the progress of gangrene. Its beneficial effects in all spas-= 
modic diseases are well established; and Cullen says, he can 
vouch for its powers in retrocedent gout, which in many in- 
stances he had seen suddenly relieved by large doses of musk*. 
It checks the vomiting in cholera, at the same time that it al- 
lays the tormina of the intestines. In epilepsy we have seen 
more benefit derived from musk in combination with calomel 
_ than from‘any other remedy; and we are inclined to attribute 
much of the disappointment which others have experienced, 
either to the remedy not having been genuine, or the smallness ’ 
of the dose. To obtain the full benefit of musk in this disease, . 
ks ; 1 Mat. Medi, 381.00 
s 3 
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the dose must be much larger than what is usually given; it 
should be repeated at shorter intervals, and its use longer.con- | 
tinued. In an old confirmed case, in which three and four 
fits. were experienced daily, musk, given to the extent of 3fs 
four times a day, reduced the number of fits to one in three 
‘months. Upon the whole, we agree with Cullen “ that musk 
is one of the most powerful antispasmodics we are acquainted 
with*’,” and regret that the high price of the drug necessarily 
limits very much its employment.’ =f 

As a local remedy, musk is said to be useful in atonic deaf- 
ness when inserted into the ear with cotton; and it is recom- 
mended in the form of enema in the convulsions of children 
arising from the irritation of dentition. 

Musk is best given in substance, in the form of bolus. The 
dose may be from grs. vj to 3}, repeated at intervals of six or 
eight hours. 

Officinal preparations. Mistura Moschi. L. Tinctura Moschi. D. 
._ MYRISTICA. Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 869. 

Cl.22. Ord. 13. Dicecia Monadelphia. Nat. ord. Lauri Juss. 
.G.1851. Male. Calyx bell-shaped, trifid. Corolla 0. Filament 


columnar. Anthers six or ten united. 
Female. Calyx bell-shaped, trifid, deciduous. Corolla 0. 


Style 0. Stigma two. Drupe, a nut involved in an arillus (Mace) 
with one seed.3 ; 
Species 1. M.moschata. The Nutmeg-tree. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 698. 
238. Rumphius. Herb. Amboin. it. ib. 11. ¢. 5. te 4. 
Oficinal. Myristice nuciei. Lond. MyRristic#H MOSCHATR 
NUCLEI, INVOLUCRUM vulgo MaciIS. Edin. NUX MOSCHATA; 
_QOLEUM ESSENTIALE, OLEUM EXPRESSUM, INVOLUCRUM MACIS: 
pictumM. Dub. Nutmeg; Mace; Oil of Nutmeg, essential and 

expressed ; Oil of Mace. . 

Syn. of the nutmeg. Noix muscade (F.) Moskatnuse (G.) Nosce moseata (J.) Nuez 
moscada (S.) Jaéphal (H.) Jatiphalo (San.) Pela (Malay.)—Of the Mace. Moshat 
blumen (G.) Macis (I.) Macias (S.) Jawatri (H.) Jatipatri (San.) Benga pela (Malay,) 

. The nutmeg-tree is a native of the Molucca islands. It has, 
however, been nearly extirpated from the greater number of 
them by the narrow policy of the Dutch, and is cultivated at. 
Banda‘ only, where a sufficient quantity is reared to supply 
with mace and nutmegs.the whole of Europe. It rises to the - 
height of thirty feet, producing many erect branches, which; as 
well as the trunk, exude, when wounded, a red glutinous juice, 


“t Mat. Med: \. c. 380. ; 

? A mixture of musk and cinnabar in arrack is used by the Tonquinese as a remedy in 
hydrophobia, Phil. Trans. xlvi. 78. No benefit has been derived from its use in this 
disease in this country, although it has been fairly tried. 

‘3 In our description, we have followed Gaertner, who denominates the fruit ‘* Bacca 
monosperma ;”” although, in our translation of the Generic character by Willdenow, 
wehave notaltered the term “ Drupa.” . ; 

4 This term includes six smaller islands, Neyra, Lenteira, Pulo-Aya, Goenenga, Apia, 
Pelerona, and Rossengenia; but the three first only bear nutmeg-trees. 
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and are covered with a smooth ash-coloured exterior bark. The 
leaves, which stand alternately on short petioles, are elliptical, 
pointed, undulated, entire, and obliquely nerved; of va bright 
green colour on the upper surface and grayish underneath, 
with an aromatic taste. The flowers are present at the same 
time with the fruit, inodorous, small, supported on axillary pé- 
duncles; and male and female on the same, and separate trees: 
the calyx in both is fleshy, smooth, and divided at the edge 
into three moderately spreading segments. ‘There are no co- 
rollas.. The filaments in the male flowers are short, united into 
one columnar bundle, inserted into the receptacle, and bear 
each a linear anther which surrounds the upper half of the fila- 
ment. The germ in the female is superior, oval, and crowned 
with astyle terminated by two stigmas. The fruit is an ellip- 
tico-spheroidal, one-celled, superior berry, marked with a shal- 
low longitudinal groove on one side, fleshy, smooth, one-celled, 
and the size of a small peach; the flesh is thick, rather solid, 
and finally dries up to a coriaceous crust, which opens at one 
side, and displays the nutmeg in its shell covered with an aril- 
lus, which is the officinal mace, and by it fixedto the bottom of 
the cell. This is a fleshy, coriaceous, saffron, or yellow-co- 
loured, substance, divided deeply into many slips, which closely 
invest the shell of the nutmeg. The kernel, which is the pro- 
per nutmeg, is of a roundish oval form, marked on the outside 
with many vermicular furrows, within, of a fleshy-farinaceous 
‘substance; variegated whitish and bay, and having a cavity at 
the bottom for the embryo." 

The nutmeg-tree yields three crops annually: the first in 
April, which is the best; the second in August, and the third 
in December, yet the fruit requires nine months to ripen it. 
When it is gathered, the outer coriaceous covering is first 
stripped off, and then the mace carefully separated and dried 
in the sun. The nutmegs in the shell are next exposed to heat 
and smoke for three months, then broken, and the kernels 
thrown into a strong mixture of lime and water, after which 
they are cleaned and packed up. This process is necessary for 
their preservation, and with the same intention the mace is 
sprinkled with salt water. ‘There are several varieties of the 
tree; but that denominated the Queen nutmeg, which bears a 
small round nut, is the best. They are imported in chests 
which contain each from 100 to 140lbs. weight; the mace 
comes in chests also of different sizes: the essential oil, which 
is obtained in Banda by the distillation of the nuts, is brought 
in bottles; and the expressed oil in stone jars. 

. 1 Gertner de Fructibus, t.41, A= 

s 4 
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Qualitres. — The nutmeg has a fragrant agreeable spicy _ 
odour, and a warm aromatic taste. It is easily cut with 
knife, but not very pulverulent. When cut transversely, and 
examined by the microscope, the dark coloured veins which run 
through its substance appear to consist of cellular matter filled 
with oil, which is the active matter of the nutmeg. Alcohol 
and ether extract completely the active qualities of nutmeg. 
‘When the ethereal tincture, which is limpid, and of a golden 
yellow colour, is evaporated on water, a small portion of vola- 
tile essential oil unites with the water, and a white opaque gra- 
nular ‘sebaceous substance, heavier than water, which has much 
the appearance of the expressed oil, is deposited. "When alco- 
hol is digested on this substance, it dissolves very little of it, but 
becomes yellow, and acquires the qualities of a spirituous solu- 
tion of the essential oil; the undissolved substance, if washed 
im water, is nearly insipid, melts at a temperature of 150°, and, 
on cooling, concretes into a translucent brittle cake which has 
the properties of wax. ‘The part of the nutmeg insoluble in 
ether is chiefly gum and starch. In distillation with water, 
nutmegs yield sy of their weight of essential volatile oil, and 
by expression one-third of a sebaceous fixed oil. Hence, the 
components of the nutmeg seem to be starch, gum, volatile 
oil, wax, and a fixed fat oil. The volatile oil possesses the 
odour and taste of the nutmeg in a concentrated degree, is 
of a pale straw colour, limpid, transparent, and lighter. than 
water. The expressed oil, which is erroneously called oi of 
mace, when first drawn, is limpid and yellow, but on coolin 
acquires the consistence of spermaceti and somewhat of the 
appearance of Castile soap, being whitish, mottled with red- 
dish brown. Its odour is agreeable and slightly aromatic, and 
its taste fatty, pungent, and bitterish. It appears to be a ve- 
getable cerate, or a triple compound of fixed oil, volatile oil, 
and wax. Besides the genuine expressed oil, there are two 
other sorts found in the shops; one, which is said to come from 


Holland, of a ‘paler colour, and in flat square cakes; and -“ 


another, which is an artificial. composition of suet, palm oil, 
and spermaceti scented with a little volatile oil of nutmeg. 
Mace resembles the nutmeg in its odour and taste, but is more 
pungent and bitter. It is in laciniated, flexible, thin pieces, 
unctuous to the feel, and of a deep reddish yellow colour. Al- 
cohol and ether extract its active principles; and when the 
ethereal tincture is evaporated on water, a thick deep yellow 
coloured, very pungent, and odorous oil is left in drops on the 
surface of the water, with some resin 5: and:a small: portion: of 
extractive is deposited, but no waxy granular matter. 


¥ Neuman’s Chemistry, 404.” 
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* Medical properties and uses,*— As the medical properties of 
nutmeg and mace depend on the essential oil they contain, they 
agree in these circumstances; and both ‘are stimulant, carmin- 
ative, and in large doses narcotic. Maceis more generally used 
as a culinary spice; but the nutmeg and its volatile oil are in 
frequent use to cover the disagreeable taste of other medicines ; 
and are sometimes ordered in cases of languors, vomiting and 
diarrhoea, and in flatulent colic. On account of the narcotic 
property of the oil, nutmeg should be cautiously employed in 
apoplectic and paralytic habits. . In India its dangerous ‘effects 
have been frequently felt *;\#nd in this country instances have | 
occurred in which the nutmeg, taken in large quantity, pro- 
duced drowsiness, great stupor, and insensibility;’ and, on 
awakening, delirium which alternated with sleep for several 
hours.3 The volatile oil is sometimes used as an external sti- 
mulant, and the expressed oil is seldom employed for any other 
purpose. The dose of the nutmeg and the mace is from grs. 
- ¥.'to 9); that of the volatile oil, mij, to mvj. ae 
Officinal preparation. © Spiritus Myristice. L.E.D. = 

MYROXYLON. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii, 546. a: 

Cl. 10. Ord.1. Decandria. Monogynia. Nat. ord. Lomentacese 
_ Linn. Leguminose Juss. Pre. , ; 
'G. 829. Calyx bell-shaped, five-toothed. Petals five, the upper 

one larger than the.others. Germen longer than the corolla. Lea 

_ gume with one seed only at the point. 

Species 1. M. peruiferum Sweet-smelling Balsam-tree. “Hernan- 

dez Nova Plant. &¢. Mexican. Hist. fol. 51. Chin fisterac Upeyt” 

Offeinal. Myroxyti Pernirert BaLsAMuM. Edin, ‘Peruvian 

Balsam. ihe gai wee, 

Syn. Baume de Perou (F.) Peruvianischer Balsam (G.) Balsamo. del Peru (J.) 
Balsamo de_Quinquica (8.) - ne : 

The Peruvian balsam tree is a native of the warmest pro- 
vinces of the continent of South America. It is a very beauti- 
ful tree, with a smooth thick bark, which is very resinous, as 
is every part of the tree. The leaves are alternate and ab- 
ruptly pinnate. The leaflets in two pairs, nearly opposite, 
petiolate, ovato-lanceolate, with the apex lengthened, blunt, 
emarginate, entire, veined, and very smooth. The midrib, 
which runs through the whole length of the under surface of 
the leaf, is raised and pubescent ; the common petiole is round 
and pubescent. The flowers are scattered, on axillary erect 
racemes, longer than the leaves. The peduncles are roundish 
and pubescent; each supported by a small, erect, ovate, con- 
cave bracte, appearing to the naked eye like atubercle. Pedi- 


1 Avicenna first noticed nutmegs as a medicine. Z 

* Bontius de Medicina Indorum. 20. 3 Cullen, Mat. Med. ii. 204. 

4 Matis discovered it, and sent a branch of the tree to the younger Linnzeus about the 
year 1781, i wy 


a 
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cels erect. The calyx is bell-shaped, hoary green, and‘ sur- 
rounded by the petals and anthers, which are white, and. con- 
taining within, a green legume that has a singular appearance 
in the flower. The substance ofthe leaves is full of translu- 
cent, linear, points, like the leaf of the orange-tree. 

This tree yields by incisions made early in the spring, a h- 
quid balsam, which is collected in bottles. What is found in 
the shops is obtained by boiling the twigs in water. It is im- 
ported in jars, each containing from twenty to forty pounds 
weight. A mixture of resin and some volatile oil with ben- 
zoin is often sold for Peruvian balsam, and the fraud is not 
easily detected. | 

Qualities. — The balsam which we receive has a fragrant 
aromatic odour, much resembling that of benzoin, with a warm 


bitterish taste, leaving a slight sensation of burning in the © 


throat after it is swallowed, with some degree of sweetness. 
It is viscid, of a deep reddish brown colour, and of the con- 
sistence of fluid honey. . Water boiled on the balsam becomes 
acidulated, and deposits on cooling crystals of benzoic acid. 
In distillation with water, a small portion of a volatile limpid 
oil is obtained, and benzoic acid sublimes in the neck of the 
retort. Its remaining matter is a resin. Ether in small quan- 
tity dissolves it readily and completely ; alcohol also dissolves 
it, but the quantity of menstruum must be considerable. Sul- 
phuric acid converts it into artificial tannin and charcoal. 
Treated with nitric acid, some prussic acid is evolved, ‘benzoic 
acid sublimes, and the residual matter is artificial tannin. The 
alkalies and their carbonates form with it thick masses, which, 
on the addition of sulphuric acid lets fall a resinous matter, 
and benzoic acid crystallizes. Hence Peruvian balsam appears 
to consist chiefly of a resin, volatile oil, and benzoic acid. 
Medical properties and uses.— Balsam of Peru is stimulant 
and tonic. It has been regarded as expectorant also, and re- 
commended in catarrh and other pulmonary affections; but 
it is contra-indicated wherever any inflammatory action is pre~ 
sent; and to its stimulant operation on the pulmonary exha- 
lants we may ascribe its use in chronic asthma and old ob- 
stinate coughs.* In gleets, leucorrhcea, palsy and chronic 
rheumatism, its tonic powers have proved beneficial; as well 
as in many other cases of debility.”. It may be given to the ex- 


tent of fj for a dose. As a local stimulant it is employed ex-. 


ternally with great advantage for cleansing and stimulating 
foul and indolent ulcers; and a mixture composed of 3j of the 


1 Hatchet. Phil. Trans. 1806. Thomson’s Chemistry, iv. ed. ve 126. 
2 Sydenham gave it in phthisis. . ' 


- 
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balsam and 3iij of ox gall I have found extremely useful when 
dropped into the ear every day, after syringing with a solu- 
tion of soap, in foetid discharges of the ear. 

MYRRHA.* Lond. Edin. Myrrua; GumMi-restna, 
Dub. Myrrh, a gum-resin. 
Bats ie (F.) Myrrhen (G.) Mirra (J.) Mirra (S.) Murr (4ral.) Bél (H.) 

la (San. . 

The tree or plant which produces this gum-resin is a native 


of the eastern coast of Arabia Felix, and of Abyssinia, grow- 
_ Ing, according to Mr. Bruce’s account, behind Azab, along the 
coast towards the straits of Babelmandel. It is undescribed 
by naturalists; and the conjectures of Mr. Bruce in favour of 
its being a Mimosa are by no means satisfactory.” The ap- 
pearance of the best myrrh, as we receive it, affords reasons for 
supposing that it is an exudation from the plant. It is im- 
ported in chests each containing from one to two hundred 
weight. The Abyssinian myrrh comes to us through the East 
Indies, while that produced in Arabia is brought by the way 
of Turkey. ; 
_ Qualities. — Myrrh has a peculiar, rather fragrant odour, 
and bitter, aromatic taste. It softens in the mouth, ad- 
heres to the teeth when chewed, and is in small irregularly 
shaped pieces, which can scarcely be called tears; they are 
translucent, of a reddish yellow colour, brittle, breaking with 
a resinous fracture, and easily pulverized. It does not melt 
when heated, and is not very inflammable. Its specific gra- 
vity is ‘1°360.3- Such are*the characters of good myrrh ; but 
it is often opaque mixed with many impurities, and either white 
or of a dark colour approaching nearly to black, with a dis- 
agreeable odour, in which case it should be rejected. 
Myrrh is partially soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. 
In distillation with water, it yields an oil heavier than water, 
When it is triturated with very soft or distilled water, nearly 
the whole appears to be dissolved, forming an opaque yellow- 
ish solution; but the greater part is deposited by rest, and not 
more than one-third of the gum-resin is actually dissolved. 
The alcoholic tincture is rendered milky and opaque when 
mixed with water, but no precipitate appears. Braconnot as- 
serts, that 100 parts of myrrh consist of 23 resin and 77 
gum*, but my experiments lead to a somewhat different con- 
clusion, and accord more with those of Pelletier, who found 
the proportions to be, 34°68 of resin and 66°32 of gum. Ether 
digested on powdered myrrh dissolved three parts in eight, 


eee 


_ * Xuveva Dioscoridis, The name Mugja, used by Hippocrates, is derived’ from 
#ueoy, an Ointment, % Phil. Trans. lxv. 413. ae if 
3 Brisson, 4 Annales de Chimie, \xviii, 52. 
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and the tincture evaporated on water deposited two grains 
anda half of very bitter resin, and half a grain of extract- 
tive matter, which also tasted bitter. ‘The part insoluble in 
the ether was nearly all ‘soluble in water, and afforded a. so- 
lution resembling that of acacia gum; but differed from it in 


being precipitated by solutions of muriate of mercury and of 


superacetate of lead. When treated with nitric acid it yields 


oxalic acid. Hence myrrh seems to consist of resin, essential 


oil, extractive, and mucus rather than gum, | 
Medical properties and uses. — Myrrh is tonic and expecto- 
rant. In moderate doses it stimulates the stomach, promoting 
the appetite and digestion ; but in large doses, increases the 
frequency of the pulse, and augments the general heat of the 
body.’ As a tonic, it is efficaciously given in. cases of debi- 
lity, as amenorrhoea, chlorosis, and convalescencies; and in 
phthisis pulmonalis, when the inflammatory symptoms and 
hectic fever do not run high. Its use in phthisis has indeed 
been condemned by several physicians of great repute*; but 
when there is an evident ulceration of the lungs without much 


hectic, and the patient’s strength is considerably reduced by © 


the quantity of the expectorated matter, the proper exhibition 
of myrrh is certainly productive of much benefit. In the 
first-mentioned. diseases, it is advantageously combined with 
aloes, cinchona, or other bitters, and chalybeates; and in 
phthisis, with nitre, digitalis, opium, camphor, and the sul- 
phate of iron or of zinc. | Combined with oxide of zinc 


it has been found extremely useful in the peculiar cough ~ 
which sometimes accompanies pregnancy, and continues after 


abortion. As an expectorant it is often employed in humoral 
asthma and chronic catarrh; and with the same view also has 
been given in phthsical affections; but as it cannot be em- 
ployed with propriety in pulmonic cases, where there is much 
inflammatory action or hectic present, any abe derived 
from its use in’ phthisis probably depends altogether on its 
tonic operation counteracting the exhaustion produced by a 


copious purulent expectoration. As a local stimulant the al- — 


coholic solution of myrrh diffused in water is used as a lotion 
in a spongy state of the gums, and for correcting the foetid dis- 
charge of vitiated ulcers, particularly when connected with ca- 
’ fies of the bone; and as a gargle in cynanche maligna. 

Myrrh is administered in substance, or in the form of wa- 
tery infusion, or a tincture properly diluted. A watery extract 
is ordered in some foreign pharmacopeeias, and preferred by 
many physicians, from an idea that it is less heating than the 

1 Cullen, Mat. Med. ii, 193. 2 Cullen, Fothergill, 
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gum resin ; but it is equally bitter, and is perhaps not different 
rom a diminished dose of the myrrh. Tee 
Officinal preparations.’ Tinctura Myrrhe_L. E. D. Tincturg 
Aloes et Myrrha. E. Pilule Aloes cum Myrrha. Lik. D. Piula 
Lerri cum Myrrha. L. HOS 


MYRTUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 967. 


Cl. 12. Ord.1. Icosandria Monogynia Nat. ord. Hesperidea Linn. 
Myrti Juss, UE 


G.973. Calyx five-cleft, superior. Petals five. Berry two orthree- 


celled, many seeded. 


Species 28. Myrtus Pimenta. Pimenta, or All-spice tree. Med. 
Bot. 2d. ed. 541. t. 194. ; 


Oficinal, Piment® Baccm. Lond. Myrtm PiMentz FRUCTUS. | 
Edin. Pimento ; ( Piper Jamaicense) Baccm, Dub. Pimenta 
Berries. Jamaica Pepper. | . | 
“Syn. Poivre de Jamaique (#.) Nelhenpfeffer (G.) Pimenti (J.) Pimienta (5: ee 
This tree is a native of South America and the West India 

islands. It grows in great plenty on the hilly parts, on the 

north side of the island of Jamaica; flowering in June, July, 

and August, and. soon afterwards ripening its fruit. It is a 

handsome tree, rising in height about thirty feet, straight, 

branching, and covered with a very smooth gray bark, The 
deaves, which are supported on footstalks at the ends of the 
twigs, are elliptical, pointed, of different sizes, but the largest 
five inches long, and two broad in the middle, smooth, thin, 
entire, shining, and of a deep green colour; the flowers are 
produced in terminal bunches, or rather trichotomous: pani- 
cles: the calyx is four-cleft; the petals four, reflected, of ’a 
pale green colour, inclosing many longer spreading: filaments 
of the same colour, supporting pale yellow roundish. anthers : 
the fruit is a spherical berry, crowned: with the persistent ca- 
lyx; when ripe black, or dark purple, smooth, shining, and 
bilocular, with the seeds enveloped in a moist, green, pungent, 
aromatic pulp, ” oh CDBG aunt 
The fruit, which is.the part of this plant medicinally used, 
is gathered before it is ripe, and exposed to the sun for many 
days, spread thin upon cloths, They require to be frequently 
turned, and carefully preserved from the dews. By degrees, 
under this management, they become wrinkled, and change 
from green toa brown colour; after which they are packed'in - 
bags and hogsheads for the European market. \ The more fra- 

grant and smaller they are, the better they are accounted. 3 
Qualities. —Pimenta has an aromatic, agreeable odour, re- 

sembling that of a mixture of cinnamon, cloves, and nutme S, 

with the warm pungent taste of the cloves; qualities which 


© Sloane, Phil. Trans. xvii. 462. . ; 

* When the berries ripen, they lose much of the aromatic warmth for which they are 
_, Ssteemed, and acquire a taste similar to that of Juniper berries, 3 Sloane, I. c. 
12 
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reside chiefly in the cortical part of the dried berry. Water, 
alcohol, and ether extract its virtues. The watery mfusion is 
of a brown colour, and reddens litmus infusion. With solution 
of sulphate of iron it immediately strikes a deep black colour, 
and slowly lets fall a precipitate. Nitrate of mercury pre- 
cipitates it of a yellowish brown; superacetate of lead of a 
dirty green; and nitrate of silver of a deep reddish brown co- 
four. It is also precipitated by infusion of yellow cinchona 
bark. The sulphuric and muriatic acids redden it, and throw 
down pale rose-coloured precipitates. The nitric acid forms 
no precipitate, but gives it a yellow hue. _ The alcoholic tinc- 
ture is rendered milky, and slowly precipitated by water: the 
ethereal, when evaporated on water, deposits drops of a greenish 
yellow volatile oil, a pellicle of a pungent nauseous tasted resin, 
and some extractive. Hence pimenta appears to contain a 
volatile oil, resin, extractive, tannin and gallic acid, | 
Medical properties and uses. — Pimenta is stimulant and to- 
nic. It is useful as an adjunct to bitters in dyspepsia attended 
with much flatulence, and in arthritic and hysterical affections. 
The watery infusion of it sweetened with sugar, and with the 
addition of a little milk, is very readily taken by children; and 
is an excellent cordial in malignant measles, scarlatina, con- 
fluent small-pox, and the other exanthemata, when the fever 
assumes the typhoid type. But the principal use of pimenta in 
medicine is to cover the disagreeable taste of other remedies, 
or to give them warmth. ‘The dose of the berries is from gr. v, 
to 9ij in powder, or swallowed in their entire state. 
Officinal preparations. Agua Pimente. L.E.D. Oleum Pimente. 


L. E. D. 
NICOTIANA. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1014. 
Cl. 5. Ord. 1. Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Luride Linn. 
Solanez. Juss. oa 
G. 379. Corolla funnel-shaped with the border plaited. Stamens 
inclined. Capsules two-valved, two-celled. 
Sp. 1. N. Tabacum.* Tobacco. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 208. t.77. 
Oficinal. Tasaci rou1a. Lond. NicoT1aAN® TABACI FOLIA. Edin. 
NIcoOTIANZ FOLIA. Dub. Tobacco leaves, | ans 
Syn. Tabac (F.) Taback (G.) Tabaceo (J.) Tobaco (S.) Bujjirbhang (Arab.) Tam- 
bacu (H.) Témyacuta (San.) i 
Tobacco is an annual plant, a native of America, and par- 
t This plant was first discovered by the Spaniards in Yucatan in 1520, and was 
there called petun or petum. It was afterwards transported to the West Indies and 
North America; and brought to Europe by Hernandez de Toledo, who came from 
Florida to Portugal in the beginning of the 16th century, The seeds were sent from 
Portugal to Catherine de Medicis by Jean Nicot, an agent of Francis If., after whom 
it received its generic name Nicotiana: the specific appellation being taken either from 
tabac, the name of an instrument used by the natives of America in the preparation of 
the herb ; or Tabaco, the name of a Mexican province. ; 
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tially cultivated in Europe; flowering in July and August, 
The root is large and fibrous, and sends up an erect branchin 
stem about four feet in height, round, villous, slightly viscid, 
and furnished with numerous large, alternate, entire, pointed 
leaves, the lowermost of which are about two feet long, and. 
four inches broad; they are sessile, a little decurrent, with a 
strong midrib, and ofa pale green colour on the upper surface, 
and-still paler underneath. ‘The flowers are in large terminal 
panicles, with long linear pointed bractes at the base of each - 
division: the calyx is bell-shaped, obscurely pentangular, vil- 
lous, slightly viscid, and cleft into five acute erect segments ; 
the corolla is very viscid, its tube twice the length of the cas 
lyx, of a pallid greenish hue, and swelling into an oblong cup, 
which. expands into five-pointed, plaited, pale red or rose- 
coloured segments: the stamens are the length of the tube of 
the corolla, and support awl-shaped, compressed, oblong ans 
thers: the style, which is the length of the corolla, and crowned 
with a capitate slightly cleft stigma, rises from a conical ger» 
men, that changes to an ovate capsule containing many reni- 
form small seeds, and opening at the apex. 

Tobacco was at one period raised to a considerable extent in 
Yorkshire *; but the cultivation of it for the purposes of trade 
has been long prohibited; and this country, as well as the 
greater part of Europe, is chiefly supplied from Virginia, where 
the plant is cultivated in the greatest abundance. There are 
two varieties of this species, known by the name of Virginian 
tobacco, a broad and a ‘narrow leaved sort; but they do not 
differ in their medical properties. In Virginia the plant is not 
allowed to attain its full height, but is topped whenever a cer- 
tain number of leaves is thrown out. It is cut down in Au- 
gust, and the plants hung up in pairs in sheds to dry, after which 
the leaves are separated from the stem, bound up in bundles, 
_ and packed in the hogsheads in which they are exported. 

Qualities. — The recent leaves possess very little odour or 
taste; but when dried their odour is strong, narcotic, and some- 
what foetid; their taste bitter, and extremely acrid. When 
well cured, their colour is yellowish green. They emit sparks 
in burning, and give out a suffocating smoke; and when dis- 
tilled, yield an essential oil of a green colour, on which their 
- medicinal properties are supposed to depend, and which is said 
to be a very virulent poison.* This oil is dissipated by the 
A 

1 Tt was first cultivated in England in 1570, according to Lobel’s account. ‘ 

2 The poisonous effects of this oil are very powerful: Mr. Barrow, speaking of the 
use which the Hottentots make of tobacco oil for destroying snakes, says, ** A Hot- 


tentot applied some of it from the short end of his wooden tobacco-pi pe to the mouth 
of a snake, while darting out his tongue, The effect was instantaneous as an electric 


If 
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long coction of tobacco with water; yet in distillation with 
ether, water, or alcohol, no oil comes over. By infusion, 
however, it yields its active principles to both these fluids. 
Its deflagration shows the presence of nitrate of potash ; 
and Bouillon la Grange discovered muriate of potash 
in its inspissated juice.* According to Vauquelin, tobacco 
appears to contam albumen or gluten, supermuriate of lime, 
acetic acid, nitrate and muriate of potash, muriate of am- 
monia, a red matter, soluble in alcohol and water, a green 
fecula, and a peculiar substance, on which the properties of 
the plant appear to depend, and which has been therefore 
named nzcotin. * | 

Medical properties and uses. —'Tobacco is narcotic, sedatives 
emetic, diuretic, cathartic, and errhine, whether it be taken 
into the stomach, or externally applied. The three first men- 
tioned properties are sufficiently obvious, even from the effects 
which smoking or chewing it produce on persons unaccus- 
tomed to its use.? These are, very severe sickness, headach, 
extreme debility, cold sweats, and sometimes, even convul- 
sions. ‘The production of such a state of the habit, however, 
being useful for relieving violent spasmodic constriction, to- 
bacco is advantageously employed in obstinate constipation, 
ileus, suppression of urine, and incarcerated hernia, when other 
remedies fail of affording relief. The smoke is either thrown 
into the rectum by means of a pair of bellows of a peculiar 
construction, or an infusion of the leaves is exhibited in the 
form of enema.* From its narcotic power also, the smoking 
or chewing tobacco has been found useful in allaying the pain 
of toothach; and smoking it has been recommended, and in 
some instances found useful in ‘shortening, and rendering 


shock : with a convulsive motion that was momentary, the snake half untwisted itself, 
and never stirred more; and the muscles were so contracted, that the whole animal 
felt hard and rigid, as if dried in the sun.” Travels in Africa, p.268. 

¥ Journal de Physique, xxxix. 193. 

2 This substance is colourless, acrid, has the odour of tobacco, ‘and like it occasions 
violent sneezing. It is volatile, poisonous, and produces colourless solutions with 
alcohol and water, from which it is thrown down by tincture of nut-galls. Vauquelin 
regards it as approaching the volatile oils in its properties. Vide Ann. de Chimie. 
tome Ixxi. p. 139. | 

3 The custom of smoking tobacco was introduced into England by Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh; and wes at one time extremely prevalent, but is now confined chiefly to the 
lower class of the people, In some parts of Europe, however, it is still regarded as the 
greatest solace and pleasure of the luxurious.’ It is a curious fact, that in England an 
edict was published against its use; that Urban the viiith anathematised those who used 


it in churches ; and in Constantinople, where its use is now so general, the custom was in . 


the beginning of the 17th century thought so ridiculous and hurtful, that a Turk found 
smoking was conducted in ridicule through the streets with a pipe transfixed through 
his nose. “a fe , ee 

4 The native.doctors in India apply the leaves to the orifice of the anus. Vide Aime- 
lie’s Mat. Med. of Hindostan, Ato. p. 48. 
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more supportable the paroxysm of spasmodic asthma, The 
infusion has been used as an emetic; but the practice cannot 
be recommended: and notwithstanding the success of Dr. 
Fowler*, who employed it in dropsy and dysury; its general 
effects are too violent for internal exhibition, and it is not equal 
as a diuretic either to squill or foxglove, which are more ma- 
nageable remedies, In dysury, however, as Dr. Pearson has 
observed, its antispasmodic properties are of advantage, and 
consequently its use in that complaint is less objectionable. * 
The external application of a strong infusion of tobacco, or of 
a cataplasm of the moistened leaves themselves, is sometimes 
employed as a local stimulant in porrigo, scabies, and some 
other cutaneous eruptions; but even in this mode of using it, 
tobacco is apt to induce the same virulent effects as when it is 
internally administered in large doses. i 
But tobacco is chiefly employed as a sternutatory, and is 
the basis of all the kinds of snuff generally used. The pow- 
dered leaves, when snuffed up the nostrils of those unaccus- 
tomed to the use of snuff, excites vehement sneezing, and 
- promotes a considerable discharge from the nostrils, answering 
ali the purposes for which errhines areemployed. Asa luxury 
snuff has been used upwards of two hundred years in Britain, 
and has been taken in great quantities without any perceptible 
bad consequence; although it has been asserted that its im- 
moderate use weakens the sight, produces lethargy, and gives 
a tendency to apoplexy. After the use of it has become habi- 
_. tual, it cannot be relinquished without considerable risk, aris- 
ing from the suspension of the artificial discharge it produces, 
as Dr. Cullen observed from his own experience. 3 
_ The London College has given a formula for an infusion 
proper to be used as an enema; as a diuretic, that employed 
by Dr. Fowler is made with 3j of the dried leaves, and 0j of 
Doiling water, and given in doses of mix to mlxxx, twice a day. 
Officinal preparations. Infusum Tabaci. L. Vinum Nicotiane 
Tabaci. EB. .- 
OLEA. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 44. 
Cl. 2. Ord.1. Diandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Sepiarie Linn. Jas- 
mines Juss. 
MG.36. Corolla four-cleft, with subovate segments. Drupe one-seeded. 
Species 1. O. Europea.* European Olive. Med. Bot. 2d..ed. 280. 
_ t.93. Sibthorp Flora Greca, t. 3. 34 
Offcinal. Orivm oLeuM. Lond. Quem Evror@& oLEum Frum. 
/- Edin. OvLEuM oLivarum. Dub. The oil of the olive. 
Syn. Huile d’Olive (F.) Olivendhl (G.) Olio d’Ulive (J.) Azeite (S.) 


1 Med. Reports on the Effects of Tobacco, &c. 2 Practical Synopsis, §e. 228. 
3 Materia Medica, ii. 437. 4 EaAaia ayeaie Dioscoridis, 
r 2 
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The olive tree is a native of the south of Europe and the 
north of Africa; but is cultivated in great abundance in France, 
Spain, and Italy. It has been cultivated in. the open air in 
England, but its fruit has never been ripened.* It grows upon 
the most rocky soil, seldom exceeds twenty feet in height; and 
has a solid, upright stem, covered with a gray bark, and very 
branching: the leaves are evergreen, opposite, spreading, nearly 
sessile, stiff, lanceolate, from two to three inches long, and half 
an inch broad in the middle, with the margin a, little turned 
back; of a full greenscolour, smooth and even on the upper 
surface, and white or hoary below. The flowers are in oppo- 
site axillary clusters, half the -length of the leaves, on short 
flower stalks, with small, concave, obtuse, hoary bractes: the 
~ calyx is deciduous, four-cleft, and regular: the corolla white, 
four-parted, regular, spreading, with ovate, obtuse, obscurely 
three-nerved segments; the stamens are shorter than the co- 
rolla, divaricated, supporting large pale yellow elliptical. an- 
thers: the stigma bipartite on an erect style, rising from a 
roundish superior germen: the fruit is a smooth, oval plum or 
drupe, about three-fourths of an inch in length, and half an 
inch in diameter; of a deep violet colour when ripe, whitish 
and fleshy within, bitter and nauseous, but replete with a bland 
oil?; and covering an osseous, oblong, pointed, rough nut. 

There are several varieties of the olive tree, of which the 
variety y or longifolia of Willdenow is most esteemed, as af- 
fording the best oil. ‘The mode of obtaining the oil from the 
ripe fruit was known very early in Egypt ; and it is chiefly for 
this purpose that the tree is now cultivated in Spain, Provence, 
and Italy. To procure the oil, the ripe fruit is gathered in 
November, and immediately bruised in a mill, the stones of 
which are set so wide as not to crush the nut, The pulp is 
then subjected to the press in bags made of rushes, and by 
means of a gentle pressure the best oil, which is called virgin 
oil, flows first: a second sort is got by breaking the mare, 
moistening it with warm water, and returning it to the press; 
and lastly, a very inferior kind is obtained, either by boiling 
the: magma, or by breaking, moistening, and fermenting it in 
large cisterns, and again submitting it to the full force of the 
press. When the olive is not sufficiently ripe, the recent oil 
has a bitterish taste, and when too ripe is fatty. After the. oil 
is drawn, it deposits by standing a white fibrous albuminous 
matter; from this the clear oil is poured off, and a second de- 
position takes place; after which, if put into clean glass flasks, 
there is no further alteration, | ve at 


I Miller's Gardener's Dictionary, ed. 1797. Art. Olea. ab 
2 The unripe fruit, when pickled ina strong solution of common salt, is a well-known 
fuxury of the table, 
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- ‘The best oil is made in Provence; its excellence arising from 
the olives being carefully cleaned and garbled; but what we 
receive in this country comes from Lucca and Florence. Sicily 
also furnishes some ; but it has aresinous flavour’; and good 
oil has lately been brought from Samos. It is imported in 
jars, half-jars, and what are called half-chests, which are 
wooden packages containing flasks. “ } 
Qualities. — Pure olive oil is an insipid, inodorous, pale 
greenish yellow-coloured, viscid fluid; unctuous to the feel ; 
inflammable, incapable of combining with water, and nearly 
insoluble in alcohol. It is fixed in any temperature under 600°, 
suffering considerable expansion, but not evaporating ; and. 
congeals at 38° of Fahrenheit. It is the lightest of the fixed 
oils; its specific gravity being 0°9153. When kept for a 
great length of time, or much exposed to the air, its compo- 
nents? are partially separated, the sebacic acid and water are 
formed, and the oil acquires a disagreeable smell and sharp 
taste, becomes thick, brown-coloured, and is then said to be 
rancid. The rancidity is‘hastened by heat, and by the ad- 
mixture of poppy oil, with which it is often adulterated. 
Medical properties and uses. — Olive oil is demulcent, re- 
laxant, and laxative. It is used internally as a demulcent in 
catarrh and other pulmonary affections, diffused in water by 
means of mucilage; and is also given internally, in large quan- 
tities, to mitigate the action of acrid substances, as some poi- 
sons, taken into the stomach; and in cases of worms. Exter- 
nally applied it is a very useful relaxant, and instead of stop- 
ping up the cutaneous exhalants, appears to promote the excre- 
tion of sweat; on which account it has been employed with 
great advantages in frictions in the commencement of plague. 
The body is ordered to be very briskly rubbed all over with a 
clean sponge dipped in warm olive oil: copious perspiration 
Di ods follows, and the operation must be repeated once a 
ay until symptoms of recovery appear. Mr. Jackson re- 
Jates, that the Coolies who are employed in the oil stores at 
Tunis smear themselves all over with oil, and are seldom afflict- 
ed with the plague when it rages in that city ?; an effect which — 
may be owing to the oil forming a coating to the skin, so that 
. it cannot come directly in contact with the contagion. Fric- 
— with it are useful in ascites. It is also used as an injec- 
ion in gonorrhea ; as an adjunct to glysters in dysentery, and 


a te 


ek, 
; 


 ¥"Phis favour has been ascribed to the Sicilian olives being grown on dry hilly situa- 
tions. Galt’s Letters from the Levant, 8vo. p.129. 
2 Vide Expressed Oils. . 
3 Reflections on the Commerce of the Mediterranean, p. 64. 
4 Lord Bacon, speaking of Inunction, says, ==‘ Ante omnia igitur usum olei vel 
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intestinal abrasions, and extensively in pharmacy, in, the com- 

position of ointments, cerates, and plasters. Hess? 
The dose of olive oil is from f3j to f3j, triturated with mu- 

cilage, or mixed with water by means of a few drops. of solution 

of potash. In cases of poisons or of worms, as much may be 

iven as the stomach can bear. ae 

ONISCUS. Syst. Nat: Gmelin. v. 3009. 

Cl. 5. Ord.'7.. Insecta Aptera. | Se ae 

G. 272. Jaw truncated, toothed. Lip bifid. Palpi unequal. Feelers 
bristly. Body oval. Feet fourteen. | | <a 

Sp. 14, O. asellus. Slaters. roar 

Officinal. MiLLEPED# ; SPIRITUS VINI VAPORE ENECATE. Dub. my 


Slaters killed by the vapour of spirit of wine. 
Syn. Cloporte (F.) Kellerwiirmer (G.) nj 


These insects are found on roofs of houses, old walls, and 
under stones; they are rather more than half an inch in length, 
whitish on the belly, with seven pairs of legs, each terminated _ 
by a sharp horny claw. The head is somewhat pyramidal, and 
furnished with two articulated feelers; and the whole of the 
animal on the upper part is guarded by a callous brownish 
livid-coloured jointed armour, consisting of fourteen semicir- 
cular scales, within which the insect rolls itself like a ball when — y 
touched. Like some other insects it casts the skin, and cars 
ries the young in valvular follicles under the abdomen. Slaters 
are prepared by hanging them inclosed in a canvas bag, in the 
steam of hot alcohol, till they are killed. ali sige ae 

Qualities. — Prepared slaters have a fetid odour, anda sweet- 
ish nauseous taste; on analysis they furnish an alkdlescent ~ 
fluid and an inert oil. i 

Medical properties and uses. — These insects were formerly 
regarded as expectorant, and diuretic; and used in humoral __ 
asthma,, dropsy, jaundice, and a. long list of diseases. The 
retention of them in the list of materia medica exhibits the re« 
mains ofa barbarous practice, which the good sense of modern 
practitioners should altogether explode. Their value as a me- 
dicine was justly estimated by professor Alston, when he ob- 
served, “ Upon the whole there is reason to think Millepe- 
darum 9j is good for nothing; and 3fs not much worth.” 

OPIUM. See Papaver. kiss ; 

OPOPONAX. See Pastinaca. me: 

ORIGANUM. | Spec. Plant. Wild. iii. 132. © * a 
€1.14. Ord. 1. Didynamia Gymnospermia. Nat. Ord. Verticillat 

Linn. Labiatx Juss. ; NaS 
G, 1116. Strodile four-cornered, spiked, collecting the calyces. Co- 


i 


olivaruin vel amygdali dulcis, ad cutem ab extra unguendum, ad longeevitatem condu- 
cere existimamus.” Opera, fol. 1665. p. 536. hg tek 
 *Onone Discoridis. ’ _ 2% Lectures on Mat, Med. iie 4960" 
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volla with the upper lip erect and flat, the vnder three-parted, 
with the segments equal. ) 

Species 10. O. vulgare.’ Common Marjoram. Med. Bot. 2d. ed. 344. 
t.123. Smith Flor, Brit. 639. Engl. Bot. 1143. - 

Species 15. O. Majorana. Sweet Marjoram. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 
345. t. 124. . } 

1, ORIGANUM VULGARE. 

Oficinal. Ortcanum. Lond. Common Marjoram leaves. 

Syn. Oriang (F.) Dort, Wohlgemuth (G.) Origano (7.) Origano Sylvestre (S.) 

This plant is indigenous and perennial, growing on dry 
chalky and-gravelly hills, flowering from July to September. 
The root is creeping and fibrous, sending up erect, branch- 
ing, trichotomous, tetragonous stems, about eighteen inches 
in height, downy, and of a purplish hue. The leaves are 
ovate, entire, somewhat hairy, ciliated, punctured, and of a 
deep yellowish green colour. The flowers are in terminal pa- 
nicles, of a pink-purple or rose colour, and furnished with 
ovate, sessile, brownish-red bractes. The calyx is tubular, 
toothed; the segments being nearly equal: the corolla is fun- 
nel-shaped, with the upper lip bifid and obtuse, and the under 
trifid, blunt, and spreading. The filaments are furnished 
with double anthers, and the style is filiform, with a bifid re- 
flected stigma. , , 

Qualities. —'The odour is agreeable and aromatic, and the 
taste warm and pungent, much resembling thyme. In distil- 
lation with water it affords a very acrid penetrating volatile 
oil, on which its qualities depend. 

Medical properties and uses.— Common marjoram is re- 
garded as tonic, stomachic, and emmenagogue. It was for- 
merly used in debilities of the stomach’; but is now neglected. 
The dose is from grs. x. to 9j, in powder. 

~ Officinal preparation. Oleum Origani. L. 

he 2. Or1icGANuM Magorana.? 

Oficinal. ORIGANI MARJORANH HERBA. Edin. MAJORANA; 

Hersa. Dub. Sweet Marjoram. | 
Syn. Marjolzine (F.) Majoran (G.) Maggiorana (J.) Origano (8.) 

_ This is an annual plant, a native of Portugal and Syria; but 
cultivated in our gardens for culinary and medicinal purposes, 
and flowering in July and August. The root is long, brown, 
and fibrous; the stems numerous, woody, branching, and _ris- 
ing a foot and a half in height. The. leaves are downy, en- 
_ tire; ovate, petiolate, and of a pale green colour. ‘The flowers 
are small, white, appearing successively among the oractes, 
‘which are numerous, and form roundish, compact, terminal 
spikes. ‘The calyx is tubular, five-toothed, with the teeth acute: 
_ the corolla funnel-shaped and bilabiate; the upper lip erect 
and roundish; the lower cut into three pointed segments. 


1 Yauuxev Dioscoridis, ® Ogeyeves Dioscoridis. 
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It is cut for medicinal use when it begins to flower in 


- Qualities. — 'The odour is pleasant, and the taste moder- 
ately warm, bitterish, and aromatic, Both alcohol and water 
extract the virtues of sweet marjoram; and in distillation with 
water it yields a large portion of volatile oil, which, on being 
long kept, becomes solid. , 

Medical properties and uses. —Sweet marjoram is tonic, and 
was formerly regarded as possessing errhine powers. It is 
scarcely ever used except as a culinary herb, or as an adjunct 
to cephalic snuffs, to which, however, it adds no efficacy. 

OSSA. Bones. din. 

Syn. Des Os (F.) Knochen (G.) Ossi (J.) Huesos (S.) 

_ The bones of animals are composed of earthy salts, gelatin, 
albumen, and oil. According to the analysis of Fourcroy 
and Vauquelin, the components of ox bones are, in 100 parts, 
51 of animal matter, 37.7 of phosphate of lime, 10 of carbon- 
ate of lime, and 1.3 of phosphate of magnesia. Besides these 
M. Hatchett detected sulphate of lime, and Berzelius some 
fluate of lime in bones. | 

OSTREA. Syst. Nat. Gmelin. vi. 3315. 

Cl. 6. Ord. 3. Vermes Testacea. 

G. 313. Animal Tethys. Shell bivalve ; the valves unequal, and some- 
what eared. Hinge toothless, but furnished with an ovate hollow 
cavity, with lateral transverse furrows. Vulva, or anus, none. 

Species 105. O.edulus. The common Oyster. Pennant's British 
Zoology, iv. 102.t. 62. 

Offcinal. Trestm. Lond: The shells. 

a 2 Sarc des Huitres (f.) Austerschaalen (G.} Conchiglia d’ Ostrica\ (I.) Cas- 
This well-known shell-fish inhabits the European and Indian 

oceans throughout; and is particularly plentiful on the British 

coasts, which were early famed for producing the best oysters 
to supply the stews of ancient Rome, in the most luxurious 
period of its history. They are naturally attached to shelv- 
ing rocks; but for the facility of always obtaining them for 
the purposes of aliment, they are generally laid down near the 
shore. ‘They are hermaphrodite, and throw out a spat in spring 
which gradually enlarges to a perfect oyster. ‘The nature of 

the shell in some degree, and the taste and goodness of the — 
fish, depend on the soil of the bed ; they are tender and friable 
on a calcareous bottom, thick and solid on rocks, more gluti- © 
nous on. marle, and oily and luscious on a slimy bed. The green 
colour of those fed in pits on the coast of Holland has been 

supposed to be owing to copper ; but it arises from a species of 


| OP hie 
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1 Sergius Ovata was the inventor of stews for oysters among the Romans. Pliny, 
lib. xiv. cap. 54. 
5 
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conferva which covers these stagnant pools.’ The best oysters 
on the British shores are found at Purfleet, the worst near 
Liverpool. The oyster, when good, is very digestible and nu- 
tritious, particularly when eaten raw; and forms an excellent 
article of food for the phthisical, and convalescents. “When 
they are sick, which is known by a black substance on the 
fringe or fin, or a very milky appearance of it, they are un- 
wholesome. The shells only are officinal. 3 

- Qualities. — Oyster shells consist of alternate layers of car- 
bonate of lime and an animal matter supposed to be coagu~- 
lated albumen. When thrown into a fire, they emit a great 
deal of smoke; the animal matter is destroyed, and the carbo- 
nic acid dissipated in theform of gas, while pure lime remains. 

Medical properties and uses. —Oyster shells are antacid ; but 
as in their unburned state they are less so than chalk, and 
when burned differ in nothing from lime; their retention in 
the list of materia medica is unnecessary. 

- Officinal preparation. Teste preparate. L. 

OVIS. Syst. Nat. Gmelin. 1. 1977. 

Cl. 1. Ord. 5. Mammalia Pecora. 

G. 31. Horns concave, rough, inclined outwards, and spirally twist- 
ed. Cutting teeth eight in the lower jaw. Tusks none. 

Species. 1. O. Aries? The Sheep. Buffon Hist. Nat. v. p.1.t.1, 2. 

Oficinal. Szrvum. Lond. ApEPS oviLius. Edin. SevuM ; OVIL- 
tuM. Dub. Mutton Suet. 

Syn. Graisse de Mouton (F.) Hammeltalg (G.) Grasse duro (J.) Grassa. (S-) 

The sheep is too well known to require any description, _ It 
is an inhabitant of almost every climate, and delights in dry, 
saline, moderately elevated and warm pastures. - It is the most 
innocent, simple, and timid of quadrupeds: scarcely ever live 
ing beyond fourteen years of age; yet liable to many diseases. 
There are several natural varieties of the sheep in the British 
islands, the largest of which is found in Lincolnshire, and the 
smallest in Zetland; and the number of these is much increas- 
ing by the cross breeds which, for the improvement of the wool 
and flesh, are annually effected. Mutton is less dense than 
beef, very digestible and wholesome, and is at its greatest 
perfection when about five years old. It is very much improv- 
ed by the castration of the animal, and is then called wether 


_ mutton. The broth made of it does not agree so well as light 
beef tea or veal tea, with delicate and weakened stomachs, 
but it forms an excellent emollient enema in cases of ulceration 

or abrasion of the rectum; and in that state of the bowels of in- 


1 Beckman’s Observations, Phil. Mag. vi. 97 In Scotland, oysters laid down to 
feed near the salt-works on the shore, attain a large size and a great richness of flavour : 


_ they are called Pandoors, and are much esteemed. 


% Tieolaroy Aristot. Hist. Animal, v. cap. 11. 
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fants which occasions green stools and aphthe.? ‘The suet, 
which is the officinal part of the animal, is chiefly obtained from 
about the kidneys and loins. . Bist: 

Qualities. — Suet is the most consistent of the real animal 
fats. - It is white, has some degree of brittleness; is inodorous,. 
and requires a temperature of 127° Fahrenheit to melt it. In 
other respects, it agrees with the other animal fats. (See the 
qualities of fat under Sus scrofa.) eed | | 

Medical properties and. usese—Like the other fats, suet is 
emollient. It is sometimes boiled in milk in the proportion 
of 51) of the suet to 0j of milk; and a cupful of the mixture 
given occasionally in chronic diarrhoea, when there is much 
acrimony of the contents of the bowels; but its principal use is 
to give consistence to ointments and Oiitters: 

_ Offical preparation. Seoum preparatum. L. 

OVUM. See Phasianus. 

OXALIS.* Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 772. - 

C7.10. Ord.5. Decandria Pentagynia. Nat. ord. Gruinales Linn. 
. Gerania Juss. sn K a 

G.918. Calyx five-leaved. Petals connected by claws. Stamens 
_ unequal, the five shorter extérior ones connected at the base. 

Capsules opening at the corners, five-cornered. or 
*** leaves ternate, scape one-flowerets . 
Species 25. O. Acetosella. Wood-sorrel. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 56%. 

t. 201. Smith Flor. Brit. 491. Jacquin’s Oxalis, 114. t. 80. ify te 
Oficinal. AcrtToseLua. Lond. Wood-sorrel. ci 

Syn. Oseille des Bucherons (F.) Sauerhlee (G.) Acetosa salvatiea (J.) Oxalide are- 
derilla ‘(S.) ‘ 

This is an indigenous perennial plant, found in woods, under 
hedgesand.other shaded places, and flowering in April and May. 
The root is horizontal, toothed, fleshy, and of a reddish co- 
Jour. The leaves are all radical, ternate like the trefoil, and 
petioled; with the leaflets obcordate, very entire, hairy, of a 
yellowish green colour, and purplish underneath. ‘The scape 
or flower-stalk is furnished with two scaly bractes, placed about 
an inch and a half beneath the flower, which is sub-nutant, de- 
licate, and of a flesh colour streaked with red. The calycme 
leaflets are oblong, oval, acute, ciliated, and purple at the tip. 
The corolla. is bell-shaped: with the claws of the petals up- 
right, and the borders obovate, rounded, and spreading: the 
filaments are somewhat connate at the base, and furnished with 
oblong incumbent anthers; and the styles smooth, rising from — 
an ovate germen. The capsule is membranous, and contains 
two seeds in every cell. Each seed is invested with a fleshy 


¥ The milk of the ewe is seldom used either as aliment or medicine. It contains more 
cream and less whey than cow’s milk, but the butter yielded by it never acquires a propez 
consistence. It is made into cheese in Scotlaud, which is bitterish ; and when old warm 
and biting. Itresembles Parmesan cheese, Rae) 

* Ofaas Dioscoridis. 
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white aril; at first smooth and closed on every side, but ‘at 
length, Opening at the apex elastically, it rolls back'and throws 
off the seed with considerable force.’ 
~~ Qualities. — This plant is inodorous, and has a pleasant aci- 
dulous taste. The expressed juice reddens vegetable blues ; 
coagulates milk, and instantly precipitates lime from its solu- 
tions. Its active principle is superoxalate of potash, which is 
obtained crystallized from the expressed juice, and sold in the 
shops under the name of” Essential salt of lemons.» The same 
salt may be formed by cautiously. dropping a solution of 
potash into a saturated solution of the oxalic acid, obtained from 
sugar by the action of the nitric acid; the superoxalate preci- 
pitates as soon as the proper quantity of alkali is added. : 
Medical properties and uses. Wood-sorrel is refrigerant and 
antiseptic. Boiled with milk it forms a pleasant whey, which 
may prove a useful refrigerant in fevers, as may also the ex- 
pressed juice, or the superoxalate obtained from it diluted with 
water: but although they are much extolled in inflammatory, 
bilious, and putrid cases, by the continental physicians, yet their 
place is well and easily supplied by lemon juice, or the citric 


acid, dissolved in water. The recent herb. eaten as a salad, 


may be serviceable in scorbutic affections. 

PAPAVER. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 1144, : 
Cl..13: Ord. 1. Polyandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Rhoedeexe Linn. 
.. Papaverace Juss. - : 

G. 1015. Corolla. four-petalled. Calyx two-leaved. Capsule one- 
celled, opening by pores under the persistent stigma. 

*® with smooth capsules. : AY ORAS ee 

Sp. 5. P. Rhoeas. Corn or Red Poppy. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 387. 

t. 139. ‘Smith Flora. Brit. 567. Eng. Bot. 645. 
Sp.'7. P.somniferum. White Poppy. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 376. 1. 138. 
_ Smith Flora. Brit. 568. | sara voy 
- pig: 1. Papaver RuoEAs.4 dae 
Oficinal. Rworaves pETALA. Lond. PAPAVER ERRATICUM 3; PE- 

TALA. Dub. Petals of the Red Poppy. | | 
Syn. Coquelicot (F.) Klatschrossen (G.) Passavero salvatico (/.) Adormidera sylvestre ; 

Amapola (S.)  ~ . sor 

‘This species of the poppy is an indigenous annual, growing 
in the greatest abundance in corn-fields, and waste places, and 
flowering in June and July. The stem rises about a foot in 


height, is branched, and every where furnished with stiffish 


1 Geriner de Fructilus, ii. 152. t. 113, fig. 5. 

* This salt is prepared on the continent by the following process: The juice is al- 
lowed to subside after being slightly heated, and then clarified by adding to it water, in 
which a small portion of fine clay is suspended. This clarified juice is next boiled till a 
pellicle forms on its surface, and put aside fora month to crystallize ; the operation being 
Fepeated until the whole of the salt is obtained, when it is purified by a second crystal- 
lization. . Annales de Chimie, xiv. ¥. The essential salt of lemon of the shops is gene- 
rally one half cream of tartar. : aie, “4 

3 Crell’s Annals, (trans.) i. 107. 4 ‘Peas Dioscoridis. 
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horizontally spreading hairs. The leaves are sessile, pinnatifid, 

sometimes doubly so, serrated or cut, and generally hairy. 

The flowers are solitary, on slender hairy peduncles ; the calyx 

consists of two ovate, rough, concave leaves, which fall before 

the petals expand ; these are four, large, roundish, unequal, and 
spreading, of a full bright scarlet colour, and sometimes mark- 
ed with a black spot at the base. The germen is ovate, smooth, 
with a convex, sessile, shield-like stigma, scalloped on the edge, 
ita many purple-coloured rays ; and becomes an urn-shaped 
capsule.* 

The petals must be gathered when they begin to blow, as 
they very soon drop after they are fully expanded. 

Qualities.— They have a faint narcotic-odour, and a mucila- 
ginous, very slightly bitter taste. They yield their colouring 
matter to warm water; and on this account only are used, as 
they cannot be said to possess any anodyne properties. 

Officinal preparation. Syrupus Rhoeades. L. D. | 

2. PAPAVER SOMNIFERUM. 

Officinal. PAPAVERIS CAPSULE. Opium. Lond. Papaveris Som- 
NIFERI CAPSULE. Opium. Edin. PAPAVER ALBUM; CAPSULE $ 
Opium ; succus concrETuS. Dub. Poppy capsules or heads ; 
and Opium. 

Syn. ‘Capsules des pavots blanes; Opium (F.) Capi del Papavero; Oppio (J.) 

Adormideras; Opio (S.) Afeeoan (Aral.) Afiun (2.) 


The somniferous or white poppy is a native of Asia; and 
although it is found growing wild in the southern parts of Eu- 
rope, and even in England, yet, there is every reason for think- 
ing, that its seed must have been carried to these, parts. It 
was very early cultivated in Greece, perhaps, at first solely for 
the sake of its seed, which was used as food’; and in the pre- 
sent age, not only on account of the opium, for which it is 
reared in Turkey and India, but also on account of the capsules, 
and of the bland oil obtained from the seeds, the poppy is ex- 
tensively cultivated in most of the states of Europe. It is an 
annual plant, flowering in July, with a glaucous coloured, 
smooth, erect, round stem, rising to the height of five or six 
feet, when in a favourable situation. ‘The leaves are large, 
simple, obtuse, lobed and crenated, and embracing the stem on 
which they are alternately placed. ‘The flowers are large and 
terminal; the calyx is formed of two smooth, ovate, bifid, con- — 


1 This form of capsule easily distinguishes it from Papaver dulium, which has a long 
narrow capsule, but inotker respects closely resembles the corn poppy. 

2 Homer notices it under the nume of wyxwy, as a garden plant; and it is said to be 
nourishing, by Hippocrates : the seeds are not narcotic. 

In England, it has been cultivated for the purpose of obtaining opium ; and a Mr. 
Ball, in 1796, received a premium from the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, for 
a specimen of British opium little inferior to the Oriental; but the project of making 
opium in this country has not been pursued to any useful extent. Transactions of the 
Society of Arts, xiv. 260 to 270. 
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cave leaves, that drop on the expanding of the petals; which 
are four in number, large, roundish, entire, somewhat undu- 
lated and white: the filaments are very numerous, slender, 
shorter than the corolla, and support erect, compressed an- 
thers; and the germen, which is globular, is crowned with a 
many-rayed stigma. The capsule, which stands on a short pe- 
dicel, is globular when well grown, from three to four inches in 
diameter, a little flattened at the top and bottom, and crowned 
with the persistent stigma, the segments of which stand erect, 
and have an elegant appearance. ‘The seeds are small, and 
very numerous, 

All the parts of the poppy contain a white opaque narcotic 
juice; but it abounds more in the capsules: hence these are the 
only officinal parts of the plant, and for them chiefly is the plant 
cultivated in this country. They are gathered as they ripen; 
and as this happens at different times, there are annually three 
or four gatherings. ‘They are brought to market in bags, each 
containing about 3000 capsules, and sold to the druggists." 

The milky juice of the poppy in its more perfect state, which 
is the case in warm climates only, is extracted by incisions made 
in the capsules, and inspissated; and forms the opium of com- 
merce. The plants during their growth are carefully watered 
and manured, the watering being more profuse as the period of 
flowering approaches, and until the capsules are half grown, 
when it is discontinued, and the collection of the opium com- 
mences. At sun-set, longitudinal incisions are made upon each 
half-ripe capsule, passing from below upwards, and not pene- 
trating to the internal cavity. The night dews favour the exu- 
dation of the juice, which is collected in the morning by old 
women and children, who scrape it from off the wounds with a 
small iron scoop, and deposit the whole in an earthen pot, where 
it is worked by the hand in the sunshine, until it attain a con- 
siderable degree of spissitude. It is then formed into cakes, 
which are laid in earthen basins to be further exsiccated, when 
it is covered over with poppy or tobacco leaves.? Such is the 
mode followed in India, and according to Keempfer’s account 
nearly the same is practised in Persia: and when the juice is 
drawn in a similar manner in this country, and inspissated, it 
has all the characters of pure opium. ‘ : ; 

Opium is brought to this country in chests from Turkey and 
India. The Turkey opium is in flat pieces, covered with leaves, 
and the reddish capsules of some species of rumex, which is 
considered an indication of its goodness, ‘as the inferior kinds 
of opium have none of these capsules adhering to them. ‘Tur- 
EE Ae EER A es RPE ACES LE) NER ce DETR hae 
_ 1 The London market is chiefly supplied from Mitcham in Surry. The average price 


of each bag containing 3000 capsules, is about 4l, 10s—-Stevenson’s Survey, 382. 
.» Med, Obseru, and Inquiries, v. 317. 
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key opium generally contains about one-fourth part-of impu- 
rities. Hast Indian opium is in round masses, covered with 
successive layers of leaves, to the thickness nearly of ith of'an 
inch. Mr. Kerr relates, that at Bahar it is frequently adulte- 
rated with cow-dung, the extract of the poppy procured by 
boiling, and various other substances. In Malava it is mixed 
with oil of sesamum, which is often one half of the mass: ‘ashes 
and the dried leaves of the plant are also used. ° fies 
Opium is regarded as bad when it is either very soft or friable, 
of an intensely black colour, or mixed with many impurities. 
A. weak or empyreumatic odour, sweetish taste, or the power 
of marking, when drawn across paper, a brown continuous 
streak, are also symptoms of inferior opium. | ‘4 
Qualities. — 1. The dried capsule of the poppy is inodorous, 
and nearly insipid, a slight degree of bitterness only being per- 
ceptible when it is long chewed. Water by coction extracts 
its virtues; and when the decoction is evaporated, an extract 
is obtained, with properties similar to opium, but less powerful. 
2. Turkey opium has a peculiar, strong, heavy, narcotic, 
odour, and a bitter taste, which is accompanied with a sensa- 
tion of acrid heat, or biting on the tongue and lips, if the 
opium be well chewed. Its colour, when good, is a reddish 
brown, or fawn colour, its texture compact and uniform. 
When soft, it is tenacious; but when long exposed to the air, 
it becomes hard, breaks with an uniform shining fracture, is 
pulverulent, and affords a yellowish powder. It is inflamma- 
ble, and partially soluble in water, vinegar, lemon juice, wine, 
alcohol, and ether. By long boiling in water under exposure 
to the air, its narcotic powers are impaired; yet nothing rises 
with water, when it is distilled with that fluid.t’ “When care- 
fully triturated with hot-water, about five parts in twelve of 
the opium are dissolved and retained in solution, nearly six 
parts are simply suspended, and rather more than one part 
remains perfectly insoluble, of a viscid, plastic nature, some- 
what resembling the gluten of wheat, but of a dark colour. 
Bucholz regarded this.as caoutchouc; according to Proust it 
contains wax; and Gren supposed it to be analogous to glu- 
ten. By digesting alcohol on this substance I found that it 
dissolved a small portion of it, acquired a reddish yellow co- . 
lour and became milky when added.to water. Sulphuric ether 
digested on it, broke it down; and dissolved a portion of it, 
forming a yellowish tincture, which when evaporated on water 
left resin, a bitter. extractive, and some acicular crystals. of 
that salt which Derosne supposed to be the narcotic principle. 
The insoluble part, after the action of the ether, was subjected 
to a set of comparative experiments with the gluten of wheat, 


1 Beaumé, however, asserts that the odorous part of the opium is an oil. 
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when. it afforded similar results with the majority of the tests 
employed. . Hence this part of Turkey opium appears to bea 
modification of. gluten combined with resin, extractive, anda 
peculiar salt. . 

3. Hast Indian opium has a strong empyreumatic smell, and 
less of the peculiar narcotic heavy odour of the Turkey opium ; 
the taste is more bitter, and equally nauseous,. but it has less 
acrimony: it agrees with the Turkey opium in its other sensi- 
ble qualities, except that its colour is blacker, ifs texture less 
tenacious; and when triturated with water no insoluble plastic 
residuum is left, but it is altogether taken up; eight parts in 
twelve being dissolved, and the remainder suspended in the 
fluid. et | 

The aqueous solutions of both kinds of opium are transpa- 
rent when filtered, that of the East Indian having the deepest 
brown colour; both redden litmus paper; neither is decomposed 
by alcohol, but both are precipitated by the carbonates of pot- 
ass and of soda, and by pure ammonia; precipitates are also 
formed by solutions of the muriate and nitrate of mercury, the 
acetate and super-acetate of lead, the nitrate of silver, and the 
sulphates of copper, of zinc, and of iron. They are also pre- 
cipitated by infusion of galls; the precipitate, as doctor Dun- 
can justly observes, resembling more that produced by cin- 
chonin, than that by gelatine.’ The solution of acetate of 
barytes does not alter the solutions of Turkey opium, but pro- 
duces a copious precipitate with those of the East Indian ; 
oxalic acid_ precipitates both, but the latter more copiously. 
From, these experiments opium appears to contain resin, gum, 
bitter extractive, a peculiar crystallizable salt, and sulphate of 
lime, which appears to be very abundant in the East Indian — 
opium: the Turkish contains besides, a species of gluten, and 
perhaps caoutchouc. oon 

hen ether is used as a menstruum for opium, and the re- 
sin and extractive which it takes up are separated by evaporat« 
ing the tincture on the surface of water, the pellicle of resin 
deposited is nearly insipid, while the extractive dissolved in 
the water has an intensely bitter taste: from this fact, and:the 
circumstance already mentioned of opium becoming inert 
when boiled in water, we might venture to conclude that 
the narcotic principle resides in the extractive. Derosne in 
1804, asserted that the activity of opium depends on a pecu- 
liar salt. He evaporated a watery infusion of opium to’ the 
consistence of syrup, and digested the gritty precipitate formed 
by this evaporation in hot alcohol: as the solution cooled, a salt 
formed, which by repeated solutions and crystallizations was 


1 Edinburgh New Dispensary, 5th edit. 332, 


~ 
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obtained free from the resin, of a white colour, and in rectan- 
gular prisms with rhomboidal bases; these were inodorous, 
insipid, insoluble in cold water, but soluble in 400 parts of 
boiling water; soluble in 100 parts of cold, and 24 of boiling 
alcohol; soluble in hot ether and the volatile oils, but separat- 
ing as these fluids cooled; and very soluble in all the acids. 
Given to dogs, it produced the effects of a strong dose of 
opium; but the bad effects were relieved by vinegar. In re- 
peating the experiments of Derosne, I obtained a much greater 
proportion of crystals of this peculiar salt from East Indian 
than from Turkey opium, whichI conceived to militate against 
his idea of its being the narcotic principle, in as much as larger 
doses of that variety of opium are required to produce its nar- 
cotic effect on the system. I have had no opportunities of ascer- 
taining the power of the'salt ; but from Derosne’s account it is 
not much more powerful as a narcotic than opium itself.' My 
scepticism on this subject has been confirmed by the discovery 
of M. Sertuerner. The first experiments of this chemist were 
made public about the same time as those of Derosne: but they 
excited little attention until he published a second memoir in 
1817. According to Sertuerner thesalt of Derosne is not the nar- 
cotic principle of opium, but a combination of it with a peculiar 
acid which he discovered in opium, and named the meconic, the 
narcotic principle being according to him an alkaline salt; 
which he had obtained in a separate state. This salt has 
been named morphia. Robiquet, however, has demonstrat- 
ed the fallacy of Sertuerner’s opinion as far as it concerns 
Derosne’s salt ; but has confirmed his statement regarding the 
existence of morphia.. To obtain it, he orders a concen- 
trated solution of opium to be boiled for a quarter of an hour, 
with a small quantity of magnesia. A greyish precipitate 
forms, which is to be separated by filtration, washed on the 
filter with cold water, dried, and then digested for some time 
with weak spirit, in a moderate heat, in order to separate the 
colouring matter. ‘The residue is now a ain to be separated 
by the filter, washed with a little cold alechal and then boiled 
in a large quantity of rectified alcohol: on filtering the solu- 
tion whilst it is yet boiling, morphia beautifully crystallized 
and almost free from colour is deposited as it cools. By re- 
peating the last part of the operation three or four times, with 
the residue of the previous boilings, the whole of the* morphia 
is obtained. The salt thus procured is colourless and: crystal- 
lized, in regular parallelopipeds. It burns without leaving any 
“5 Annales de Chimie, lxv.270. Derosne concludes from the effects of nitric acid. 
and caloric on this salt, that it is composed of oxygen, hydrogen, azote, and carbon. 


It does not redden vegetable blues. Ilid. p. 279. 
2 Annales de Chimie & de Phys, tome v. p. 275. 
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- residue; restores, like the alkalies, the colour of reddened turn« 
sole, browns turmeric paper, and readily combines with acids 
forming neutral salts. It is but little soluble in water or in cold 
alcohol, or ether ; but, is readily soluble in the two latter fluids 
in the boiling state; the salt being again precipitated in crys- 
tals as the solutions cool. As an alkali, it holds the next place 
to ammonia, having less affinity for the acids than either that 
salt or magnesia. Morphia being scarcely soluble in water or 
in the fluids of the stomach.in its uncombined state, does not 
display in a striking manner its properties when exhibited alone; 
but these are very striking when it is combined with acids, parti- 
cularly the acetic, or the meconic; with the latter of which it 
exists in opium a state of combination, as a super-meconate. 

Tn repeating Sertuerner’s experiments, I obtained from Tur= 
key opium nearly three times the quantity of morphia yielded by 
Last Indian opium ; that from the latter was also more coloured, 
and in smaller crystals, Although the utmost nicety of mani- 
pulation was not attended to in these experiments, yet as both 
specimens were treated exactly in the same manner, the experi- 
ments are sufficient to shew the comparative richness of these 
varieties of the drug in this salt; and the result is certainly in 
favour of the opinion that the narcotic property of opium de- 
pends, on this alkaline salt; and accounts for the. fact which 
has been stated above, that much larger doses of the East 
Indian opium are required to produce its sedative effect on 
the system. Practitioners and physiologists. in this country 
have not yet made any decisive experiments with morphia, 
to determine its effects on the animal economy; but this 
point has been investigated by M. M. Orfila and Majendie.*, 
‘The experiments of the former being made up n dogs, they 
can be regarded as important only inasmuch ag they confirm 
the opinion, that opium owes its soporific powers. to this salt, 
and displays the comparative activity of the different combi- 
nations of the salt. Of the saline compounds he found the 
acetate the most powerful; but a solution of morphia in olive 
oil acts with still greater intensity, and with more than double 
the effect of the aqueous extract of.opium. The experiments 
of M. Majendie being made on the human subject, are more 
interesting. He found that a quarter of a grain of. acetate of 
morphia produces the most beneficial effects that can be ex- 
pected from an anodyne, allaying pain and procuring sleep 
without, in any degree, affecting the cerebral functions. The 
sulphate acts in a similar manner but with less energy. : 

Medical properties and uses.— Poppy heads or capsules pos- 
Sess anodyne properties: they are chiefly employed, boiled in 


Nouveau Juourn, de Medicine, tom. i. p-1. 23, 
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- water, as fomentations to inflamed and ulcerated surfaces; and 


a syrup prepared with the inspissated decoction is used as an 


anodyne for children, and to allay the tickling cough in chro- 
nic catarrh, and phthisis. ; é: | 
Opium operates as a powerful and very diffusible stimulus, 
but its primary operation is followed. by narcotic and: sedative 
effects in a degree much greater than could be expected from 
the previous excitement it induces. It acts directly on the 
nervous system, and when taken into the stomach destroys 


irritability, and allays pain in the most distant parts of the » 


body, independent of the circulation, and without inducing 
any change on the composition of the blood. As the princi- 
ple, therefore, on which opium acts is the same over all the 
body, the topical application of it is capable of producing si- 
milar effects, only in a diminished degree, to those resulting 
from it when it is taken into the stomach. The larger the dose 
is, the more quickly its primary action is extended over the 
whole habit; and as every part is excited nearly at the same 


moment of time, the general consequent exhaustion must ne=_ 
cessarily more rapidly follow than when. the dose is merely suf- 


ficient to induce a degree of excitement, scarcely exceeding the 
powers of the system on which it operates. Hence either the 
stimulant or the sedative effects of opium may be rendered 


obvious by the nature of the dose in which it is exhibited 5 


and the early knowledge of this truth might have saved much 
of the keen controversy which this subject at one. period oc- 
casioned. | mer ; 4 x 
In moderate doses opium increases the fullness, the force 
and frequency of the pulse, augments the heat of the, body, 
invigorates both the corporealand mental functions, exhilarat- 
ing even to intoxication’: but by degrees these effects are suc- 
ceeded by languor, lassitude and sleep; and in many instances 
headach, sickness, thirst, tremors, and other symptoms of de- 
bility, such as follow the excessive use of arden 
vene. - In very large doses the primary excitement.is scarcely 
apparent, but the pulse seems to be at once diminished, drow- 
siness and stupor immediately come on, and are followed by deli- 
rium, sighing, deep, and stertorous breathing, cold sweats, con- 
vulsions, apoplexy and death. The appearances on dissection 
are those which indicate the previous existence of violent inflam- 
mation of the stomach and bowels; but notwithstandi 


- 


¥' The Turks call opium afoni ; and in the teriakthana, pe a shops of Constan- - 


tinople, they take it in graduated doses from ten grains to one hundred grains in a day. 
It is mixed with rich syrup and the inspissated juices of fruit to render it more palata- 
ble and less intoxicating; and is taken with a spoon, or made up into small lozenges 
stamped with the words Mash Allah, literally “ The work of God.” The Tartar couriers 


who travel great distances, and with astonishing rapidity, take nothing else to suppast 


them during their journeys. Dallaway’s Constantinople, 4to. 78. 


. 


t spirits, super-_ 
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symptoms of apoplexy which anoverdose when it proves fatal: 


occasions, no particular appearance of an inflammatory state 
or fullness of the vessels of the brain are perceived. 

Opium is efficaciously given in some diseases of debility, aS, 
for instance, fevers of the typhoid kind, and intermittents ; 
and combined with calomel to check the progress of gangrene. 
_ In typhus, when given in small doses frequently repeated, it 
is an useful assistant to wine and tonics in supporting the vis 
vite; and at the same time allaying irritation, and obtunding 
the susceptibility of those morbid impressions which occasion 
watchfulness, delirium, tremors, and subsultus tendinum. It: 
is to this effect of it that Alibert and others ascribe its power, 
when moderately used, of rendering the human body less sus- 
ceptible to different diseases.* Some caution, however, is re- 
quired in its exhibition; for if the heat of the body be much 
‘above the natural standard, and the skin dry, opium increases. 
these symptoms,: augments thirst, and occasions restlessness. 
But if moisture be coming on, opium accelerates it, and tran- 
quillity and sleep follow. Hence the propriety of Dr. Currie’s 
advice, not to give the evening dose of opium in these fevers till 
very late or about one or two o’clock in the morning, when the 
heat is subsiding; or first to lower the temperature, and excite 
sensible perspiration by the effusion of cold water, or tepid. 
sponging.* It is hurtful also where there is: any disposition 
to local inflammation, particularly of the chest; and where 
there is much determination to the head. Opium very mate- 
rially assists the bark in curing intermittents, and prevents it. 
from running off by the bowels. When given at the approach 
of the paroxysip; it sometimes checks. its attack, or shortens 
and renders it milder, and abates the violence: of the hot stage 


_. by determining to the surface, and inducing sleep. 


In acute rheumatism opium is given united with ipecacu- 
anha or antimonials, and nitre, and always relieves when it 
determines to the surface. In the other phlegmasiz’, however, 
it cannot with pabbricty be used in the early stages; but after 
the inflammatory action is subdued, it is useful in porting 
cough, allaying pain, and procurifigisleep. 

In eruptive diseases, particularly small-pox, the liberal. use 
of opium is found to be highly beneficial, when convulsions 
precede the appearance of the eruption, or if the accompany- 
ing fever assume the typhoid type. In malignant: scarlatina, 
pemphigus, and several others of the exanthemdtiy 3 it is ited 


. Noctis Elemens de Padiapinmenes ke. 4 edit. tome xi. ps 16. 
2 Medical Reports on the Use of cold and warm Water, i. 290. 
3 Were it allowable in this work to criticize nosological arrangements, we might 
justly question the propriety of placing rheumatism among the phlegmasie. . 
vu 
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valuable; but its use is contra-indicated in this class of diseases 
when the fever is inflammatory. . 3 

In the heemorrhagiz it is useful when the discharge arises 
chiefly from an increased degree of irritability, and where the 
pulse, instead of being strong and full, is.smalJ, quick, and in- 
termitting. Hence its efficacy in the floodings of weakened 
habits after abortions and in phthisical hemoptysis. It has been 
recommended also after blood-letting, in the hemoptysis and 
hzmatemesis of the later months of pregnancy. pea fs eS: 

Although opiates are hurtful at first, and check expectora- 
tion in catarrh, yet when the cough remains obstinate their 
good effects are undoubted ; and in the contagious catarrh or 
influenza, an opiate at bed-time is requisite for quieting the 
cough in every stage of the disorder. In dysentery, also, the. 
benefit-to be derived from opium depends very much on the 
bowels having been previously well cleared, in which case it 
allays the tormina and tenesmus ; and the same remark applies. 
to diarrhoea. , a 

But the spasmodic and convulsive diseases are those in which — 
opium is most evidently useful. In tetanus, although it. does 
not always succeed, even when given in the largest doses, yet, 
many cases have occurred in which the continued exhibition 
of large doses has overcome the spasm, and cured the disease ; 
particularly when it has been judiciously combined with cathar- 
tics: often, however, very large quantities of the remedy have 
been taken without any sensible effect on the state of the habit, 
and without relieving the disorder; and the same is the case in 
hydrophobia, in which 180 grains of solid opium have been 
taken in the space of twelve hours without producing any ap- 
parent effect. It has been found beneficial in chorea; but as 
in tetanus, it is necessary. to precede its use by strong cathar- 
tics, or at least to give it in combination with these.? In epi- 
Jepsy it proves useful when given in combination with musk; and 
it has been recommended by highly respectable authority* in 
eclampsia, but its efficacy in this complaint is rather doubtful. 
In spasmodic asthma it shortens the paroxysms, abates the vi- 
olence of the cough in pertussis, when given after the primary 
fever subsides; and is more especially useful in pyrosis and 
cholera than any other medicine. Solid opium, either alone 
or united with camphor, is the most effectual remedy for check- 
ing obstinate vomiting proceeding from a morbid irritability 
of the stomach. In colic and ileus it is given in combination 
with laxatives, and allays the spasm and pain; nor is it less 


~ 


1 Observations on the Administration and Utility of Purgatrve Medicines, Sc. 86; * 
2 Denman. Bland. g Ong POTEET 
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- efficacious in flatulent colic with hernia. As a remedy in lues 
venerea opium is still relied on by some foreign practitioners, 
but the idea of its anti-venereal powers has been justly exploded 
in this country; and it is properly. regarded only as an useful 
adjunct to mercury in this disease: ** by diminishing the sen- 
sibility of the stomach and bowels, it prevents many of those 
_ inconveniences which this mineral is apt to excite in the prime 
viee, and allows it to be more easily introduced into the sys- 
tem.”* In short, in all cases where the irritability is mor- 
bidly increased, and where it is of importance to lessen pain, 
_ and procure sleep, opium is undoubtedly the most valuable 
article of the materia medica. | 
Opium is contra-indicated in all morbid states of the body 
where a strong inflammatory diathesis exists; in pulmonary 
affections, when the cough is dry and hard, and the expecto- 
ration difficult and scanty; and if not hurtful, its use is at 
least doubtful in mania, in which it generally occasions rest- 
lessness instead of procuring sleep. 
. Externally used, opium is almost as efficacious ‘as when it is 
taken into the stomach, and produces its narcotic effects with- 
out affecting the head or producing nausea. It is applied in 
the form of frictions, either combined with oil, or with the 
camphor liniment, or in the form of tincture: thus applied, it 
may be used in all the.diseases above enumerated. We have 
often seen its good effects in colic; and have also witnessed 
its singular efficacy in symptomatic trismus, when rubbed on 
the jaw, and applied to the scrobiculus cordis by means of 
pledgets soaked in the tincture. A piece of solid opium stuffed 
into a carious tooth relieves the pain of tooth-ach; and intro- 
duced into the rectum, either in the solid form or dissolved 
in water as an enema, it affords relief in tenesmus, in painful 
affections of the prostate gland, and in spasmodic strictures. 
A weak watery solution of it also is an useful adjunct to injec- 
tions in gonorrheea, and to collyria in ophthalmia; and the 
vinous tincture dropped into the eye removes the suffusion 
‘which often remains in that disease after the inflammation has 
been subdued; and restores the tone of the diseased organ, 
The aqueous solution also lessens the pain of open cancer, when 
cloths soaked in it are laid over the sore. ep itn inch Soya 
_ Opium is exhibited either in substance as a pill, or under the 
form of tincture. It is necessary to avoid combining it with 
substances which decompose it; and therefore solutions of 
oxymuriate of mercury, acetate of lead, sulphates of zinc, iron, 
and copper; of the carbonates of alkalies,lime water, infusion 
of gails, and infusion of yellow cinchona bark, are incompati- 


£ Pearson's Observations, Sc. on Articles used in the Cure of Lues Venerea, p. 60. 
v2 
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ble in prescriptions with opium. In combination, however, 
with vinegar, the vegetable acids and oil, its narcotic power is 
much. increased.’ . y adsl 

The dose of opium varies according to the nature of the dis- 
ease, and the peculiar intention for which it is ordered. The 
circumstance of the patient having been previously accustomed 
to. its use must also regulate the extent of the dose; for in this 
case a dose, which to one unaccustomed to its use would prove 
fatal, may perhaps to another in the habit of taking it be scarce- 
ly sufficient to produce its narcotic effects. A quarter of agrain, 
or even less, frequently, repeated, is, in general, sufficient to 
keep up its stimulant effect ; and from gr. j. to grs. ij. act as'a 
narcotic, and produce sleep; while in tetanus, hydrophobia, and 
some other. diseases, f3vis of laudanum have been given in 
twenty-six hours, without occasioning any bad effects, or even 
producing sleep.” | . 

The use of opium for the purpose of exhilarating the spirits 
has long been used in Turkey, Syria, and China; and of late 
years it has been unfortunately adopted by many, particularly 
females, in this country. Russell 3 says that in Syria, when 
combined with spices and aromatics, he has known it taken ‘to 
the amount of 3iij in twenty-four hours. | Its habitual use can- 
not be too much reprobated. — It impairs the digestive organs, - 
consequently the vigour of the whole body, and destroys also 
gradually the mental energies. _The effects of opium on those 
addicted to its use, says Russell, are at first obstinate costive- 
ness, succeeded by diarrhoea and flatulence, with loss of appe- 
tite and a sottish appearance. The memories of those who 


1 The effects of vegetable acids in augmenting the efficacy of opium is explained 
by what has been said on the combinations of morphia. The greater power of that 
preparation of opium, which has been known, for upwards ofa hundred years, under 
the name of ** Black Drop,” appears to depend on its’ containing an acetate of mor- 
phia. The following is the mode of preparing it, as published by Dr. Armstrong, (vide 
Practical Illustrationsof Typhus,) from the papers of the late Edward Walton, of Sun- 
derland, one of the near relations of Edward Tonstall, of Bishop’s Auckland, by whom 
it was originally prepared. 

‘¢ Take half a pound of opium sliced; three pints of good verjuice ; one and a half 
ounce of nutmegs ; half an ouncc of saffron. Boil them toa proper thickness, then add a 
quarter of a pound of sugar, and two spoonsful of yeast. Set the whole in a warm place 
near the fire, six or eight weeks, then place it in the open air until it becomes a syrup; 
lastly decant, filter, and bottle it up, adding a little sugar to each bottle”? "2 

One drop of this preparation is calculated to be equal to three drops of the Tincture 
of Opium, of the London College. yee 

There is also some reason for thinking that another preparation of opium, the Liquor 
Opti Sedativus, of Mr. Batley, of Fore-Street, London, which has been justly esteemed 
one of the best preparatiens of the drug hitherto discovered, owes its efficacy to the ace- 
tate of morphia. ‘The’ mode of preparing it is as yet kept secret; but I know that the 
whole of the resinous part of the opium. employed is separated and rejected ; and J am 

inclined to believe that acetic acid is employed to separate the gummy part. 

2 Currie’s Medical Repor's, §c. i. 138, . _ & Mistory of Aleppo, i. 128. 
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take it soon fail, they become prematurely old, ‘and then sink 
into the grave objects of scorn and pity.* 
When opium has been taken in an overdose, the first thin 
to be done for counteracting its bad effects is the exhibition of 
a powerful emetic; and for this purpose 9j of sulphate of zinc, 
or from grs v. to grs x. of sulphate of copper dissolved in 
water should be immediately swallowed; and the vomiting 
kept up for aconsiderable time, and urged by irritation of the 
fauces. Large draughts of vinegar and water, or other acidu- 
lated fluids should afterwards be frequently taken; and the 
powers of the habit supported by brandy, coffee, and cordials. 
The sufferer should be kept awake, and, if possible, in con- 
tinued gentle motion. Currie recommends for removing the 
drowsiness the affusion of warm water at 106° or 108°. 
- Officinal preparations. Of the poppy capsules—Decoctum Papa- 
veris. L. Extractum Papaveris, L. E. Syrupus Papaveris. L. E. D. 
Of Opium — Opium purificatum. D. Confectio Opii. L. E. Extractum 
Opi. L. E. D. Pilule Opit. E. Pilule Saponis cum Opio. L. Pulvis 
opiatus. EK. Pulvis Cornu usti cum Opio. L. Pulvis Crete comp. cum 
Opto. L. Pulvis Ipecacuhane comp. L. E.D. Tinctura Opii. L. 
E. D. Yinctura Camphore composita. L. D. Tinctura Opii 
ammontata. E. — Trochisci Glycyrrhize cum Opio. E. 
PASTINACA. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1465. 
Cl. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. Umbellate. 
G. 558. Fruit elliptical, compressed, flat. Petals involute, ‘entire. 
Species 3.. P. Opoponax.. Opoponax, or Rough Parsnip. Med. 
Bot. 2d ed. 122. t. 47. 
Qficinal. Ovoronacis Gummi Resina. Lond. Opoponax. 
Syn. Opoponax (F.) Panax gummi (G.) Opopenace (J.) Idwesheer (Aral.) 
This species of parsnip is a perennial plant, a native of 
the south of Europe, flowering in July. The root is as thick 
as the human arm, branched, of a yellow colour, and covered 
with a corky bark: the stem rises about five feet in height, 
the thickness of a man’s finger, round, striated, scariose at the 
base, angular at the summit, and shining: the radical leaves 
are simple, cordate, and crenated; those of the stem ternate 
and quinate, with the terminal leaflet cordate and very large: 
the whole are petiolate, with the petioles sheathing, and the 
leaflets hairy on the under surface: the umbelliferous branches 
are very smooth; first alternate, erect; then two, three, or 
four together, in a sort of whorl, two or three inches long, 
with one or two spathaceous leaflets towards the middle or at 


..¥ Mustapha Shatoor, an opium eater in Smyrna, took daily three drachms of crude 
opium, The visible effects at the time, were the sparkling of his eyes, and great exhila- 
ration of spirits. He found the desire of increasing his dose growing upon him. He 
seemed twenty years older than he really was ; his complexion wag very sallow, his legs 
small, his gums eaten away, and the teeth laid bare to the sockets. He could: not rise 
without first swallowing half a drachm of opium. Phil, Tyans. xix. 289. . 

2 Reports on Water, i. 80. 
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the top: the universal umbels have seven or eight rays, an 
inch long, ‘of a yellowish :green colour: both the involucres 
and aayolboels consist of from four to six very short leaflets, 
frequently permanent. ‘The fruit is flat. | 

In the Levant, where this plant grows, the milky juice 
which exudes from incisions made in the roots, and dried in 
the sun, forms the opoponax of the shops. It is imported from 
Turkey and India in chests; and is sometimes in tears or 
drops, but more usually in irregular lumps. Pra 
- Qualities. — Opoponax has a strong disagreeable smell and 
a bitter acrid taste. The masses are of a reddish yellow co- 
lour, speckled with white on the outside, paler within, and 
frequently variegated with large white pieces. _ Its specific gra- 
vity is 1°622.* » It appears to be a compound. of gum, resin, 
starch, extractive, wax, malic acid, a trace of caoutchouc, * 
and essential oil. When triturated with water, about one half 
of it dissolves, forming an opaque milky solution, which de- 
posits, on standing, a portion of resinous matter, and becomes 
yellowish. Alcohol acts feebly on it; and in distillation either 
with it or with water, the odour of the opoponax is very 
strongly communicated to the fluids, but scarcely any oil is 
obtained in a separate-state. | 

Medical properties and uses. —This gum resin is regarded as 
antispasmodic and emmenagogue, and as such has been used — 
in hysteria and chlorosis; but it is very seldom ordered. The 
dose may be from grs. x. to 3fs. , 

PETROLEUM. Vide Bitumen. 

PHASIANDUS. Syst. Nat. Gmelin. i.737. 
Cl.2. Ord.5. Aves, Galline. - » 


G.101. Beak short, strong. Cheeks made smooth, with a nakeo 
skin. Feet spurred. - 


Species 1. P. Gallus. The Dunghill Fowl. Willd. Ornith. 154. t. 26. 
Oficinal. Ova. Lond. The Egg. 
Syn. CEuf (F.) Hihnereier (G.) Guvo (/.) Huevo (S.) 
The common domestic fowl is too well known to require 
any description. The country whence it originally came has 
not been correctly ascertained; although it is conjectured that 
it was brought from Persia by the Phoenicians, about 500 years 
before the birth of Christ.*- As an article of food it is the 
Jeast stimulating of animal substances; and the broth made of 
the young fowl or chicken is not only the best restorative diet 
for the convalescent, but is also a useful diluent in cholera, 


- 1 Brisson. 2 Pelletier, Ann. de Chim. Ixix. p.90. 
3 British Zcology, i.280. There is a variety of the common fowl, named the Dork- 
ing Fowl, from being generally procured at Dorking, in Surry, which has two toes 
behind instead of one. Another variety is found at Mozambique, and at Siam, whieh 
has the skin, bones, periosteum, and sometimes the flesh, quite black, and yet is 
esteemed good eating. - ‘ 
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dysentery, and other disorders of the bowels. | After they are 
a year old, their flesh becomes less and less digestible; but the 
capon and poulard retain their tenderness longer. 
The egg consists of two distinct fluid matters, the white and 
the yolk; the membranes which inclose these, and the shell. * 
Qualities. —'The white is inodorous and insipid, of a glary 
viscid nature, readily dissolving in water, coagulable by a heat 
of 165° Fahrenheit, and also by acids and alcohol. When 
coagulated it becomes sapid, and is no longer soluble:either in 
cold or hot water. : From the experiments of Dr. Bostock, it 
appears to be composed of water 85:0, albumen 1:2, in 100 
parts; and besides shows traces of uncoagulable matter. 2°7, 
and salts 0°3, sulphureted hydrogen gas, and benzoic acid. 
The yolk is also. inodorous, but has a bland oily taste; and 
when: agitated’ with water forms a milky emulsion. When 
boiled it becomes a granular solid, and yields by expression 
a yellow insipid fixed oil. It consists of four constituents, 
water, oil, albumen, ‘and gelatine; on the. presence of the al- 
bumen depends the hardness of the boiled yolk. The shell con- 
sists of carbonate of lime, phosphate of lime, and anima! mucus. 
When it is burnt, the carbonic acid is dissipated, the animal 
cement. destroyed, and pure lime, with phosphate of lime, 
obtained. As long as the yolk remains suspended in the 
centre of the albumen, an egg is supposed to be good; but it 
spoils as'soon as the yolk touches the shell. The preventing 
the admission of air, through the pores of the shell, preserves 
eggs for a longer period than they otherwise could be kept 
good. This is effected by covering the egg with grease, or 
_ Sipping. it into lime water. A fresh or good egg appears 
_ Mi-transparent, when placed between the eye and the light: 
but when it is opaque or irregularly cloudy, it must be rejected. 
Medical properties and uses. The yolks of raw eggs are 
gently laxative, and have been thought serviceable in jaundice 
and other hepatic obstructions. Beaten. up with sugar and 
wine, they are extremely nutritive, and are consequently’ useful 
an convalescencies, and other cases of debility. In pharma- 
ceutical operations the yolks are used for rendering oil and 
balsams miscible with water ; and the whites for clarification. * 
The shells are antacid; but possess no advantages over chalk 
when unburned, or lime when they are burned. banptd 
PHYSETER. Syst. Nat. Gmelin. i.227. 


1 Hens have been known to lay eggs when twenty years old. viele aaa to Latham, 207. ‘ 
2 Owing to peculiar idiosyncrasy, the smallest portion of the white of egg cannot 
be eaten by some persons without oecasioning pain, sickness, and an erysipetalous 

“eruption on the skin. — . ree 
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Cl.1. Ord.’7. Mammalia Cete. 

G. 39. Teeth in the lower jaw, but none in the upper. ude in the 
head or great front. aa 

Species 2. P. Macrocephalus. Spermaceti Whale. Willough. Pisc. 
4. A.1,f3. Phil. Trans. 1x. 32¥. ¢. 9. 

Oficinal. CetacruM. Lond. SrperMAcETI. Edin. SperMa CrETI; 


sEvuM. Dub. Spermaceti. 
Syn. Spermaceti; Cétine (F.) Wallrath (G.) Spermaceti (J.) Espermaceti (S.) 


This species of whale inhabits chiefly the Southern Ocean, 
although some are occasionally seen in the European seas. — It 
is a large fish, generally measuring about sixty feet in length, 
and thirty in circumference at the thickest part of the head, 
which is blunt, and about nine feet in height. It is of a 
blackish colour on the upper part of the body, and white on 
the belly. There are 46 double teeth in the lower jaw, which 
is shorter than the upper ; and in the head jis a triangular bony 
cavity covered by the common integuments only, and filled 
with an oily fluid, which, on the death of the fish, congeals 
into a'spongy mass. ‘The eyes are small: the pectoral fins near 
the angles of the mouth; and the tail forked. 

The spongy oily mass is dug out from the cavity of the 
head, and the oil separated from it by dripping.* In this state 
it has a yellow unctuous appearance, and is brought to Eng- 
‘land in barrels. ‘The following is the mode of purifying it in the 
great.way: ‘The mass is put into hair bags, and pressed between 
plates of iron, in a screw press, until it becomes hard and brit- 
tle. It is then broken in pieces, and thrown into boiling wa- 
ter, where it melts, and the impurities rising to the surface are 
skimmed off. After being cooled, and separated from the 
water, it is put into fresh water in a large boiler, and a weak | 
ley of the potash-of commerce added to it by degrees. Tit4’ 
part of the process is thrice repeated, ‘after which the whole if 
poured into coolers, where the spermaceti concretes into a 
white semitransparent mass, which, on being cut into small 
pieces, assumes the flaky aspect it has in the shops. ? 

Qualities. — Purified-spermaceti is a white, crystallized, fria- 
ble, semitransparent, unctuous substance, nearly inodorous and 
insipid. _ Its specific gravity is 9°433. ._It melts at 112° Fah- 
renheit 3; and at a higher temperature evaporates, very little 
altered; although by repeated distillations it is partly decom- 
posed, and-a brown acid liquor obtained. Like the fixed oils 
it leaves, when heated, on paper, a greasy stain, and can be 
diffused in water by means of the yolk of egg or mucilage. It 
is soluble in hot alcohol, ether, and oil of turpentine, but con- 


1 An ordinary sized whale will yield upwards of twelve large barrels of crude spermaceti. 
% Monthly Magazine, August 1809, 3 Bostock, Nichol. Journ. iv. 184. 
= 
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cretes again as the fluids cool; and is completely soluble in the 
fixed oils.. When boiled with alcohol, it becomes fusible at 
49°, more brilliant and less unctuous, less odorous, and more 
soluble in alcohol.* Of the acids, the sulphuric only acts on 
it, dissolving it, and forming a dark-coloured, thick, soapy, 
solution, which has a faint smell of sulphur. ‘The alkaline 
carbonates do not affect it, but it is partially dissolved in the 
pure alkalies; and with hot ammonia it forms an emulsion, 
which is not decomposed by cooling, Long exposure to hot 
air renders it rancid; but it may be again purified by being 
washed in a warm ley of potash. 

Medical properties and uses. —Spermaceti is demulcent and 
emollient. It however possesses no advantages for internal use 
over the fixed bland oils. It is used in dysentery and irrita- 
tions of the alimentary canal, and in catarrh and phthisis: but 
in the latter cases it is less beneficial than the bland oils ator, 
as these are readily united with water by,means of alkalies and 
mucilages, the compounds formed with them are more viscid, 
and better adapted for smearing the fauces. Several imaginary 
healing virtues were formerly supposed to belong to sperma- 
ceti; on which account it was, and still is, often given to wo- 
men in child bed. It is, however, when combined with water 
by means of the yolk of egg, a pleasant vehicle for tincture of 
opium, when the after-pains are troublesome. It forms’a: part 
in the. composition of several ointments. rd Sa ae 

The dose is from 3{s to 3jfs rubbed with sugar, or in the form 
of emulsion. | 

Offi. preparations. Ceratum Cetacei.L. Unguentum Cetacei. L. D. 

PIMPINELLA. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1471.” 

Cl. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Uimbellate. 

G. 562. Fruit ovate-oblong. Petals inflected. Stzgma nearly glo- 
bular. 

Species 8. Pimpinella Anisum. Anise. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 135.t.52. 

Officinal. Awisi semina. Lond. PimpineLL® ANISI SEMINA. 

Edin. Anisum; semina. Dub. Anise seeds. 

Syn. Graines d’Anis (F.) Anis (G.) Anice (7.) Anis; Matalahuga (S.) Ancessoon 
(Arab ) Souf (H.) - 

This is an annual plant, a native of Egypt; but cultivated 
abundantly in Malta, and Spain, and in our physical herb gar- 
dens’; flowering in July. It is a delicate plant, and rises about 
a foot only in height. The stem is striated, smooth, jointed, 
and branching: the lower leaves are roundish, lobed, and 
toothed ; but the upper ones are divided into narrow pinnated 
segments: the flowers are small and white, in flat terminal um- 

* Chevreul, Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. tom. vii. ps157. . 


* A considerable quantity is cultivated at Mitcham in Surry, chiefly for the use of the 
rectifiers of British spirits. — Stevenson’s Survey, 379.6. 
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bels, without involucres: the seeds are oblong, swelling, striated, 
and of a greenish colour. 

The anise grown in this country ripens its seed sufficiently 
‘to be gathered about the middle of August... A greater quan- 
tity of seed, however, than is is grown her e, is annually imported 
from Malta and Spain. — The Spanish is small, and generally 
preferred. 

Qualities. — Anise seeds have an aromatic odour, and a sweet- 
ish, warm, grateful taste. Both alcohol and water extraet 
their virtues ; and in distillation with water they yield’ a yel-. 
lowish volatile oil, which concretes at a temperature of 50° 
of Fahrenheit. An oil of a greenish colour also is obtained 
from anise seeds by expression ; it consists of a bland fixed in- 
odorous oil, mixed with a large portion of the 598 essen- 
tial oil.’ 

Medical properties and uses. — These seeds are catihinadives 
and are supposed to possess the power of promoting the secre- 
tion of milk. They are chiefly used in flatulencies, and in the 
tormina of infants. 'T hey are given in substance bruised, in 
doses of from grs. x to 5ij. 

-Officinal preparations. Oleum Anisi. L. E.D. Spiritus Anisi. Ls 
-PIMEN'TA BAC’C/AE. Vide Myrius. 

PINUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 494. 

Cl. 21..Ord. 8. Moneecia Monadelphia. Nat. ord. Conifere. 
G.1711. Male. Calyx four-leaved. Corolla none. Stamens many. 
Anthers naked. 
Female. Calya strobiles, with a two-flowered scale. Corolla 
none. Prstil one. Nut with a membranous wing. 
* with double leaves. . 
Species 1. P. sylvestris. The Wild Pine, or Scotch Fir. Med. Bot. 
2d ed. 1. t.1. Smith Flora Brit.1031. Lambert, Description of 
~ the Genus Pinus, i. t. 1. 
4¥#** with fascicled leaves. 
Species 24. P. Lariz. The Larch. Med. Bot.2d edit. ‘7. t. 4. Lam- 

bert, 53. t. 35. 
¥##%* with solitary leaves, distinct at the base. 

Species QT. P. Balsamea. Balm-of-Gilead Fir. Lambert, 48. 

t. 31. 

Species 32. P. Abies. Norway Spruce Fir. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 4. 1.2. 
Lambert, 97. b.20- 
1. Tue Scotcn Fir. | 
Offcinal. @. TEREBINTHINA VULGARIS. Lond. Edin. Tenesin'rHr- 
ONA VULGARIS; REsINA. Dub. 
1B. TEREBIN'rHING OLEUM. Lond. PINI OLEUM VOLATILE. Edin. 
y. RESINA FLAVA. Lond. ReEsinaA PIN1I. Edin. RESINA ALBA. 
Dub. Resina nigra. Lond. 
3. Pix Lia'uwa. Lond. Dub. RESINA EMPYREUMATICA, VULGO 
Pix LiquipA. Edin. 
Common Turpentine. Oil of Turpentine. Resin. Black'Pitch. Tar. 
1 
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Syn. a, Térchinthe (F.) Gemeiner Terabenthin (G.) Trementina (1. .& 8): 
&, Huile. essentialle de Térébinthe (F.) Terbenthindhi (G.) Olio della Trementina (L.). 
Azeyte de Trementina (S.) y. Resine blanche et flave (F.) Fichtenharz (G.) Ragia (1.) 
Resina (S.) 3. Goudron (F.) Theer (G,) Pece liquida (J.) Brea (S.) > | 

_ The wild pine, or Scotch fir, so named from. its growing 
wild on the Scotch mountains’, is common in most of the 
northern parts of Europe. It is a straight, abruptly-branched 
tree, rising in a favourable soil to the height of eighty feet, 
covered with a rough, cracked, brownish-coloured bark, and 
always clothed with foliage. The leaves are short, linear, en- 
tire, pointed, concave on one side, and convex on the.other, 
about two inches long, of a bright green colour, and issuing 
im pairs from a white truncated sheath: the flowers are white: 
the male catkin is densely spiked, bracteated, elliptical, obtuse; 
with numerous scales crested on the upper side, but on the 
under bearing a sessile anther : the female is inferior, often ter- 
nate, or three together round the branches, peduncled, smooth, 
of a green colour, and changes into a small, nearly pointed, 
conical strobile or cone, which appears tessellated and warty, 
and bears within each scale two winged seeds.” 

This tree is at its perfection when between seventy and eighty 
years old; but it yields turpentine at the age of forty. Those 
trees which are most. exposed to the sun, and» have the thickest 
bark, afford it in the greatest abundance. | The. operations for 
procuring it commence in the month of May: the outer bark 
is stripped off for six inches, so as to expose the inner smooth 
bark, near the foot of the tree, and a wound made with a sharp 
tool three inches square, and an inch deep. The resinous juice 
soon begins to exude in transparent drops, which fall into a 
hole previously dug at the foot of the tree: fresh incisions are 
successively made till September, when the cold checks the 
further exudation. The warmer the weather is, the greater 
quantity of turpentine is obtained: and a healthy tree may thus 
yield from six to twelve pounds of turpentine annually, for a 
century of years. Part of the juice concretes in the wounds, 
and is called galipot in Provence, and barras in Guienne; but 
although it contains oil, yet it is not used for the purpose of 
procuring it. The proper turpentine is. purified by being ex- 
posed to liquefy in the sun’s rays in barrels perforated in the 
bottom, through which it filters: | ; 

' The oil of turpentine is obtained by distilling the resin with 
water in a common still, when the oil is found in the receiver 
‘swimming on the water, from which it is easily separated: the 

¥ When Cesar asserted that the fir did not grow in Britain, he must have meant the 
P. Abies. The ancient name of the fir in Scotland was Gius, in Ireland Giumhus, and 
in Wales Fynniduydh. It prefers an arid siliceous soil. . 


Essence of spruce isa fluid extract prepared by coction of the twigs;-which, when 
fermented with sugar or molasses and water, forms spruce Leer. 
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average proportion is 60lbs. of oil from 250lbs. of good turpen- 
tine. This process is carried on both abroad and at home; 
but the oil drawn in this country is always preferred. | 

Common resin, or yellow resin, is the residue of the distillation 
of turpentine. It receives different appellations according to 
the mode in which the process is carried on. When the dis- 
tillation is performed without addition, and continued to dry- 
ness, the residue is called common resin, or colophony', but when 
agitated with about one-eighth of fresh water while yet fluid, it 
is named yellow resin. A similar resin is made by meltmg and 
agitating the galipot in water; and this is preferred in general 
to the former kind, on account of its greater ductility, which 
arises from its containing a portion of oil. 

Tar® is the last officinal preparation from this species of fir | 
which we have tonotice. The greater part of the tar imported 
into Britain is brought from the Baltic, and is still prepared in 
nearly the same method as is described by Dioscorides to have 
been practised by the ancients. The branches of the trees are 
cut into billets, and piled up in large stacks which are covered 
with turf. Fire is then applied to the wood, and it is suffered 
to burn with a slow smothered flame, during which the tar is 
formed by the decomposition of the resinous juice, flows to the 
bottom, and runs out through a small channel cut for the pur- 
pose. . The stacks are generally built on the slope of a hill, so 
that the tar is easily collected, and put into barrels; in which 
state it is brought to this country. 

a ' 9. Tue Larcu TREE. fh 
Officinal, a RESINA LIQUIDA, vulgo, TEREBINTHINA VENETA. 
Edin. TEREBINTHINA VENETA; RESINA. Dub. 

- & Pint OLEuM voLaTILE. Edin. 
Venice Turpentine ;, Oil of turpentine. | | 
Syn. Térébinthe de Venise (F.) Venetischer Terbenthin (G.) Trementina Veneta (J.) 

There are two varieties of the larch tree, one of them a na- 
tive of America, the other of the south of Europe and Siberia. ? 
It rises erect to the height of fifty feet, sending off slender 
spreading branches, which droop at theirextremities. Theleaves 
are deciduous, soft, and of a bright green colour ; in tufts ge- 
nerally containing forty or more, springing from short, thick 
corrugated sheaths, ‘and spreading like a painter’s brush ; linear, 
somewhat obtuse, and entire: the male flowers, which appear 
in April, are in small lateral, cylindrical catkins, with the apexes 
of ‘the anthers inflated; the female are in erect ovate catkins, 
twice as large as the male, and in some instances purple at the 


1 The colophonia of the ancients was a liquid resin, named from KeAcgmy, a town of 
Tonia in Asia Minor, whence it was brought. . 
2 Kwyoy Grecorum. By 
’ 3 The larch tree has been cultivated in England since 1629. Hort. Kew. 
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top: the strobiles or cones are about an inch long, obtuse, and 
purplish at the apex, with the scales smooth on the surface, 
lacerated at the edges, and concealing under each two winged 
seeds. | ' 

The larch tree grows to very great perfection in the forests 
of Baye in Provence, where a very large proportion of the Ve- 
nice turpentine of commerce is procured. It is obtained b 
boring a hole with an auger into the heart of the tree, at about 
two feet from the ground, and fitting into it a small pipe, 
through which the turpentine flows slowly into vessels placed 
for its reception. This process is begun in May, and conti- 
nued till September; when the different quantities collected 
are put together, and purified by straining through cloths or 
hair sieves. No trees under twelve inches in diameter are 
tapped; but vigorous trees will yield annually seven or eight 
pounds for forty or fifty successive years, or during the term of 
their life.*. Much of the Venice turpentine of the shops is 
brought from America; and is perhaps procured from a diffe- 
rent species of fir. 

The essential oil is separated from it by distillation in the same 
manner as from the common turpentine. — . 
3. BALSAM or BALM-OF-GILEAD Fir. 

Oficinal. TeREBINTHINA CANADENSIS. Lond. BALSAMUM CANA- 


DENSE.” Dub. Canada Turpentine. Canada Balsam. 
Syn. Kanadischer halsam (G.) 


This tree is a native of North America, flowering in May. 
It is a straight elegant tree, covered with a smooth whitish-oray 
bark. The leaves are in double rows like a comb, short, and 
linear, but broader than the former two species, and less pointed; 
of a dark green colour on the upper surface, marked with 
whitish lines underneath, and fragrant: the cones, which ripen 
in October, stand erect on the branches, are large, of a beauti- 
ful deep glossy purple colour, inclining to black; and exude a 
great quantity of transparent resin, which gives them a very 
rich, beautiful appearance. 

_ The manner in which the Canada balsam, or fine turpentine, 
yielded by this tree is collected, is not well known in this coun- 
try: but it is probably by simple incisions, as it exists in great 
quantity in vesicles between the wood and the bark. Canada 


1 Besides turpentine the larch tree exudes 4 species of manna, which is named Brian- 
Gon manna, {t is in little white concrete drops, which adhere to the. leaves, and tastes 
sweet like new honey ; but it has the flavour of turpentine, which it contains. The inner 
part of the tree yields also a gum similar in its properties to acacia gum, of a reddish 
colour, with a slight resinous taste. In Russia it is officinal, and sold, as Pallas observes, 
under the improper name of Orenberg gum, being obtained from the Uralian Forest. 
Flora Rossica, i. p. 2, 3. “ 

2 The Dublin college have erred in retaining this name; for, as this substance does 
not afford benzoic acid, it cannot be ranked as a balsam, ; Qu 
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balsam is ‘brought to this country in casks, each containing 
about one hundred weight. 

4. Norway Spruce Fir. 
Oficinal. o ABIETIS RESINA. Lond. Resin of the spruce fir. 

@ Prix anipa. Lond. » REsInA SPONTE CONCRETA, vulgo, Pix 

Burcunpvica. Edin. Prix Bureunpica. Dub. Burgundy pitch. 

~The Norway spruce fir.is a native of Europe, and of the 
moist parts of northern Asia; flowering in April.’ It is 2 
lofty noble tree, rising 150 feet in height; straight, pyramidal, 
and covered with a reddish scaly bark. The leaves are short, 
thickly set upon the branches, slightly carinated on both sides, 
of a dusky green colour, shining on the upper surface, and 
often curyed: the male catkins are ovate, purplish, and 
scattered in the axils of the leaves; the female are also purple, 
and generally terminal: the strobiles or cones are long, nearly 
cylindrical, greenish before they are ripe, but afterwards pur- 
ple, and always pendent: the scales, which are arranged in 
eight ‘spiral rows, have an oval shape terminating in a point, 
and become ragged at the edges. 

The resin or thus of the old London. Pharmacopceia exudes 
spontaneously from the bark of the Norway spruce fir, and 
concretes as it exudes. It undergoes no preparation, but is 
brought to us in the form of tears or small masses, packed in 

casks, each containing from one to two hundred weight: ‘The 
greater part comes from Germany, but a small quantity of a 
purer description comes from France. : 

Burgundy pitch is obtained by making incisions through 
the bark so as to lay bare the wood. It concretes in the form 
of flakes. at the incisions, which are detached by an iron in- 
strument once a fortnight during the summer, and fresh inci- 
sions successively made. The flakes, after being detached, 
are put into large boilers with a sufficient quantity of water, 
melted, and then strained through coarse cloths under a press. 
The greatest quantity is collected in the neighbourhood of 
Neufchatel, whence it is brought to this country packed in 
casks, A factitious ssort is made in England, and found in 
the shops under the title of common Burgundy pitch. » It may 
be distinguished by its friability, want of viscidity, and unc- 
tuosity, and the odour which characterizes the genuine sort. 


Qualities. — TURPENTINES. Although these are produced 
from different species of the pine tribe, and one sort from the 
Pistacia Tercbinthus,,yet all of them possess the same general 
and chemical ‘properties. They have a. peculiar somewhat | 


, This species of fir is cultivated in Britain, but it does not appear to have been intre- 
duced before 1729. 
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aromatic odour, and a warm, pungent, bitterish . taste ; 
are semifluid, tenacious, ‘translucent, combine readily with 
fixed oils, and are inflammable, burning with a white fame 
and much smoke. Alcohol and ether dissolve them entirely, - 
leaving the impurities; but water takes up. only their flavour. 
When distilled with water a volatile oil comes over, and resin 
remains in the retort; the turpentines being compounds of 
these two substances. : But each sort of turpentine has cha- 
’ racteristic qualities which require to be noticed: 1. Common 
turpentine has a strong somewhat fragrant odour, and a bitter 
disagreeable taste; its consistence is greater than that of ho- 
ney; its colour whitish, and it is more opaque than the other 
sorts. 2. Venice turpentine is more fluid, having the consist- 
ence of new honey, a yellowish colour, and is less unpleasant 
to the smell and taste than the common. 3. Canadian balsam 
(or more correctly turpentine) has a strong not disagreeable 
odour, and a bitterish taste; is transparent, whitish, and has 
the consistence of Copaiva balsam. 4. Chian or Cyprus turpen= 
tine (see Pistacia) is very fragrant, but almost insipid, nearly 
transparent, thick, tenacious, and of a whitish colour. | 

Oil of Turpentine has a strong, penetrating, peculiar 
edour, and a hot, pungent, bitterish taste. It is perfectly lim- 
pid and colourless: extremely light, volatile, and inflammable ; 
and dissolves completely in six parts of sulphuric. ether ; » but 
although hot alcohol readily dissolves it, yet it again’ separates 
in drops as the spirit cools, and is very sparingly soluble in the 
cold in the strongest alcohol. In all other respects. it: agrees 
with the other essential volatile oils, A stream of oxymuriatic 
gas passed through it converts it into a yellow resin. 3 
Lar has a strong odour familiar to every body;. a resinous, 
subacid, bitterish taste; and a coarse thick consistence, ‘with a 
deep brown colour approaching to blackness, derived from the 
charring of the wood during its formation. It consists prin- 
cipally of empyreumatic oil, resin, and acetic acid ; is partially 

soluble in water; and inspissated by boiling into pitch. 

Yellow and White resin are varieties of the same substance: 
They are nearly inodorous when cold, but heated emit a slight 
terebinthinate odour. Their taste is slightly acrid and bit- 
terish ; and the colour a dull whitish yellow, or a greenish yel- 
low. The mass of resin is semipellucid, brittle, breaks with 
a true vitreous fracture, and adheres moderately to the fingers. 
Its specific gravity is 1-0742. It melts when heated, then in- 
flames, and burns with a yellow flame giving out much smoke. 
It is insoluble in water, but entirely soluble in alcohol, ether, 
the fixed oils, and the alkalies. The acids also dissolve resin, 
and convert it into artificial tannin: with the exception of the 
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acetic acid, which only dissolves it. When sulphuric acid is 
employed, charcoal, in the proportion of 43 per cent. of the 
resin acted on, is produced.* | The resin of the Norway spruce 
possesses nearly the same properties. It is solid, brittle, in 
tears, of a brownish yellow colour on the outside, and inter- 
nally white; and emits a very agreeable odour when burning. 

Burgundy pitch has a terebinthinate odour and taste, is brit- 
tle, opaque, and of a light yellow, or reddish-brown colour. 
It softens moderately in the heat of the hand, appears unctuous, 
and has a considerable degree of tenacity. 

Medical properties and uses. The turpentines and their 
essential oil are stimulant, cathartic, diuretic, and anthelmin- 
tic; and externally rubefacient. Of those which I have de- 
scribed, the Venice and Canada turpentines are more generally 
employed for internal purposes; the common turpentine 
proving offensive to most stomachs, and the Chian not being 
easily procured. The ancients were well acquainted with the 
medicinal properties of turpentines*; and, besides the. diseases 
- for which they are prescribed by the moderns, gave them libe- 
rally in coughs and all pulmonary affections. ‘Turpentines 
seem to derive their virtues from the oil they contain. When 
swallowed, they produce a sensation of warmth in the sto- 
mach, increasing the quickness and force of the pulse; and if 
the dose be large, some degree of nausea is excited, with slight 
vertigo, and soon a copious discharge from the bowels; but if 
small, they act chiefly upon the kidneys. ‘The cathartic ope- 
ration of large doses of the oil, in particular, seems to coun- 
teract the determination to the kidneys, which smaller doses 
produce; for in doses of even f5x and f;xij, no other effect 
on the urinary organs is perceived than the violet smell of the _ 
urine.? The odour of violets is produced by the oil, even 
when it is not taken into the stomach, or rubbed upon the 
skin; for if a quantity of oil of turpentine be poured on a table . 
in a room, this odour will be perceived in the urine of any one 
who remains in the room for half an hour, or even a shorter. 
time. ‘Turpentines are chiefly prescribed in gleet, leucorrhoea, — 
mucous obstructions of the urinary passages, and calculous af- 
fections; but in the latter cases their stimulant operation on 
the kidneys requires that they be given with caution. The oil 
is regarded as a useful remedy in lumbago, sciatica, and some 
other varieties of chronic rheumatism, particularly when com- 
bined with the cinch on a bark; and it has lately been very 
successfully given in unusually large doses for the expulsion 

1 Hatchett, Phil. Trans. 1806. 2 Dioscor. lib. i. cap. 91. Ps 50. 
3 Transactions of the London Medical Society, i. part 1. 212. 227. : 
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of the tape-worm. It differs in its action from the other re- 
medies which have been employed against tape-worm, by 
killing the worm before it throws it out ; and thence promises 
to be more permanently useful.* As local stimulants, tur- 
pentines and the oil have been efficaciously exhibited in the 
form of enema, in cases of colic, obstinate costiveness, and 
ascarides. ‘The oil is useful when dropped into the ear in deaf- 
ness from defect of wax; and is an excellent addition to em- 

* brocations in acute rheumatism, bruises, and paralysis of the 
_ extremities. As a discutient it is applied to indolent tumours, 
and is a useful primary application to burns. . ms 
Turpentines are given in doses of grs. x to 3), either made 
into pills with powdered liquorice root, or diffused in water by 
means of almonds, mucilage, or yolk of ege. The dose of the 
oil. may be m x to 3j, to produce its diuretic effect; but for 
the expulsion of tenia it is necessary to give from f%ss to £31], 
repeated every eight hours till the worm is thrown out.. In 
these large doses it is more easily taken when exhibited un- 
combined. (ie oe 
Tar is stimulant, diuretic, and sudorific; and externally de- 
tergent. or its internal use see Aqua Picis liquide among 
the Preparations. As an external-application it has been found 
beneficial in porrigo scutulata, foul’ ulcers, and some other 
cutaneous diseases. - i Ig ae 

The resins and Burgundy pitch are adapted for external use 
only; the former entering into the composition of some oint- 
ments and plasters; the latter being used as a rubefacient plas- 
ter. It excites some degree of inflammation, and a serous exu- 
dation from the part over which it is applied, without raising © 
the cuticle. It is used in cases of catarrh, pertussis and 

dyspnoea; and seems to be chiefly serviceable from the length 

of time its action can be continued. | : | 
_. Officinal preparations. Of turpentine—Oleum Terebinthing. D. 

Of the oil—Linimentum Terebinthine. L. Of yellow resin—Emplast. 
Resine. L. E. D. Ceratum Resine. L. E. Of Burgundy pitch.— 
Emplust Picis. comp. L. E. -Of tar—Aqua Picis ligude. D. Un- 

 guentum Picis liquide. D. - | ot 
PIPER. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 159. | ; 
Cl. 2. Ord. 3. Diandria Trigynia. Nat. ord. Piperite Lin. Urticee 
> Juss. 3 Ot ak a: ei 383 

-G. 74. Calyx O. Corolla O. Berry one-seeded. : 

Sp. 1. P. nigrum. Black Pepper. Med.- Bot. 2d. ed. 721. t. 246. 
. Melago codi. . Rheede Hort. Malabar. vii. 23. t.12.. Marsden. 
—p. 105. gall: ) 

Sp. 12 P. longum. Long Pepper. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 794. t: 24:7. 

-. Cattu-tirpali. Rheede Hort: Malabar. vii.27.t.14. ° 


Le, SZ, Le AS a ido Fass, cae 
* in all the cases of. the expulsion of tzenia by oil of turpentine, the ejected worn has 
igenerally had a livid hue, without any appearance of animation. 
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1. PIPER NIGRUM. 
Oficinal. Prrer nicR1 Bacca Lond. PirERIS NIGRI BRUCTUS. 
Edin. PIPER NIGRUM; BACCH SEMEN. Dub. Black Pepper. 


Syn. Poivre (F.) Schwarzin Pfeffer (G.) Pepe nero (J.) Pimienta (S.) Fulful. 
filfil (Arab.) Mirch (H.) Maricha (San.) 


This species of pepper is a native of the East Indies; and 
is very abundantly cultivated at Malacca, Java, and Suinatra, 
whence the whole of Europe is supplied. It is a climbing 
plant, the stem being round, smooth, jointed, and swelling 
towards each joint, woody, slender, branched, and from eight — 
to twelve feet in length. The leaves are petiolate at the joints 
of the branches, ovate, entire, pointed, seven-nerved, and of a 
dark green colour: the flowers are sessile, white, small, and 
placed on terminal spikes; without any regular calyx or co- 
rolla: the filaments are flat, awl-shaped; and the anthers. _ 
roundish: the germen is ovate, crowned with three rough 
py lee : the fruit is a globular berry of a red-brown colour. | 

n Sumatra the pepper vines are propagated by cuttings or — 
suckers. In’ growing they are supported by props called 
chinkareens, which are cuttings of Morinda citrifolia, or. of 
Erythrina, and at the root of each of which two vines are 
planted. The plants are three years old before they bear fruit, 
and bear for eight years. The berries are four or five months 
in coming to maturity; are gathered as soon as any of them 
ripen; and then spread upon mats to dry, and trodden to — 
separate the fruit from the stalk; when they become black, — 
and more or less shrivelled. ‘The vines yield two crops yearly; 
the first in December, the second in July: White pepper is 
the ripe and perfect berries, freed of their outer coat by means 
of a preparation of lime and mustard oil, called chinam, ap- 
plied before it is dried. The pepper is now also cultivated to 
a considerable extent in India. ' 

Qualities.— Black pepper has an aromatic odour, and a hot 
pea taste, Its virtues are entirely extracted by ether and — 
alcohol, and partially by water. The aqueous infusion is 
‘brown, and reddens vegetable blues; and the decoction of the 
ground pepper forms a precipitate with infusion of galls, — 
which dissolves again when the fluid is heated to 120°. When 
the alcoholic infusion is distilled, a green, resinous, oily mat- - 
ter is left, which appears to be the source of the odour and 
taste of the pepper. The principal constituents are starch, 
the above oily matter, and extractive. Ether digested on 
powdered pepper takes up three parts in ten; and when eva- 


¥ Di. Roxburgh began the cultivation of black pepper in the Circars in 1787. The 
prop trees he used were the Moochy wood tree, Erythring Corallodendron, One thou- 
sand plants yield from 500 lbs. to 1000 lbs of pepper. 
. % Thomson’s Chemistry, 4th ed. vol, v.266, 
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porated on water deposits an intensely hot, biting, yellowish. 
resin, with the odour of the pepper, and an insipid extractive 
matter. 

Medical properties and uses. — Black pepper is stimulant and 
carminative. Its use as a condiment is well known; and al- 
though in general it is not hurtful, but rather useful to those 
who have a weak digestion, yet, even in small quantities, it 
proves injurious in inflammatory habits, and to those subject 
to piles. As a medicine, pepper is found sometimes serviceable 
in checking nausea and vomiting, and removing hiccough. 
It is also used as a stimulant in retrocedent gout, and in 
palsy. ‘The watery infusion forms a useful gargle in relaxation 
of the uvula. | 

The dose of black pepper may be from grs. x to 9}. 

- Officinal preparation. Unguentum Piperis nigri..D. 
2. PIPER LONGUM. 
Oficinal. PIPERIS LONGI Fructus. Lond. Edin. PirprR LONGUM; 
»-FRUCTUS. Dub. Leong Pepper. 
Syn. Poivre longe (F.) Langer Pfeffer (G.) Pepe lungo (J.) Pimienta larga (9-)} 
Darfilfel (Arab.) Pipel (H.) ‘Tipilie (Tam.) Pipali (San.) , 

This plant is a perennial, a native of Malabar and Bengal. 
The stems are round, smooth, branched, slender, and scan- 
dent: the leaves are commonly cordate, pointed, nerved, and 
of a deep green colour: the flowers are small, in dense short 
terminal spikes, nearly cylindrical. In other circumstances 
the fructification agrees with the former species.. The fruit 
consists of very small berries or grains’ imbedded in a pulpy 
Matter. m | 

The fruit is hottest in its immature state, and is therefore 
gathered while green, and dried in the heat of the sun. It 
comes in the entire spikes, which are about one inch and a 
half long, and indented on the surface. 

Qualities. — Long pepper has a weak aromatic odour, an 
intensely fiery pungent taste, and a dark grey colour. Its con- 

- stituents appear to be similar to those of black pepper. Ether 
digested on powdered long pepper takes up two parts and a 
half in ten parts, and when evaporated on water deposits 
resin less hot than that of black pepper, but more permanent 
and a smaller proportion of extractive. 

Medical properties and uses. —'These are in every respect the 

_ same as those of black pepper. | 

PISTACIA.' Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 752. 
€1.22. Ord. 5. Dicecia Pentandria. Nat. Ord. Amentaces Linn 

Terebintacee Juss. 


t Wieraxsa Diolcoridis, 
+ Be’ 
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G.1782. Male. Calyx five-cleft. Corolla 0. Female. Calyx three- 
cleft. Corolla 0. Styles three. Drupe one-seeded. | 
Species 4. P. Terebinthus. Chian Turpentine tree. Med. Bot. 2d 
edit. 29. t.12. Du Hamel Arbres, ii. t. 87. “ 
Species 6. P. Lentiscus. Mastich tree. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 26. 
#11. Du Hamel Arbres, i. t. 136. 

1. PrstactA TEREBINTHUS. 


Oficinal. Teresintuina cata. Lond. Chian Turpentine. 
Syn. Térébinthe de Chio (F.) Zyprischer Terebinthin (G.) 


The tree which yields the Chian turpentine is a native of 
Barbary and the south of Europe. It is cultivated in the islands 
of Chios and Cyprus, and also bears the severity of our cli- 
mate; it is cultivated here as an ornamental tree, flowering in 
June and July; is low in stature, sending off many spreading 
branches, and is covered with a smooth bark: the leaves are 
pinnate, composed of three pair of lanceolate ovate veined, en- , 
tire leaflets, with a terminal one: the male and female flowers 
are on different trees. The male are in an amentum, with the 
calyx divided into five small ovate segments; the filaments 
four or five in number, very short, and supporting large, brown, 
erect, quadrangular anthers. The female are placed on a com- 
mon peduncle in alternate order; consisting of a calyx of three 
small squamous segments, and an ovate germen crowned with 
two or three styles, with reflected clubbed stigmas. The fruit 
is subovate, reddish, smooth, and gibbous towards the top 
on one side. » Piha ry 

The turpentine is gathered chiefly in Chio by making inci- 
sions in the bark of the trunk in the monta of July. It is 
allowed to flow upon stones placed at the bottom of the tree, 
and after being condensed by the cold of the night, is scraped 
off the following morning before sun-rise. _ It is then reliquefied 
by the sun’s heat, and strained to free it from any extraneous 
matter, and in this state is imported into this country in casks. 
On account of its high price it is often mixed with common 
turpentine. ..) © ig? : 

Qualities. — Chian turpentine has a fragrant odour, a mode- 
rately warm taste, devoid of acrimony or bitterness; and a 
white or very pale yellow colour: it has the consistence of 
thick honey, is clear, transparent, and tenacious; and in its 
other qualities, as well as in its medicinal properties, resembles 
the other turpentines. See Pinus. 

_2.-Pistacia LENTISscus. 
: Oficinal. Masticue.’ Lond. Pistacui# Lenrisci resina. Edin. 
astic. Me a ih, 
Syn. Mastic (F.) Miastix (G.) Mastice (J.) Almastiga; Almaciga (S.) 
The lentisk, or mastich tree, is a native-of the Levant, — 


1 Sxiv0¢ Dioscoridis. 
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flowering in May, and ripening its fruit in August.’ It isa 
low tree, seldom exceeding twelve feet in height, and eight 
inches in thickness; is covered with a smooth brown bark ; _ 
and towards the top sends off numerous branches: the leaves 
are abruptly pinnate, consisting of five or.six opposite pairs of 
narrow ovate leaflets, of a lucid green colour on the upper, and 
pale on the under side, sessile on the common footstalk, which 
has a narrow foliaceous membrane or wing on each side run- 
ning from one pair of leaflets to the other. The flowers 
resemble those of the former species: the fruit is a drupe, 
containing an ovate smooth nut, of a brownish colour when 
ripe. Waly: 

Mastic is most abundantly obtained in the island of Chios. 
Incisions are made in the trunks and branches of lentisk trees 
from the 15th to the 20th of July, from which the mastic 
slowly exudes, some dropping on the ground, which is made 
smooth and hard as a pavement for the purpose of receiving it; 
and some remaining fixed on the trees, and hardening so as 
to require for its detachment the aid of a sharp iron chisel. 
It is not gathered until August, when fresh incisions are made, 
and a second gathering takes place about the middle of Sep- 
tember: no more incisions are made this year, but the gather- 
ing is continued twice a week until the 19th of November. 

The low trailing lentisks yield the finest mastic, and in the 
greatest quantity.. Chios exports annually about 1508 cwts. *, 
part of which is brought to this country packed in chests. 

Qualities. — Mastic is almost inodorous, unless when rubbed 
or heated, when it exhales an agreeable fragrant odour. It is 
nearly insipid; and when chewed, at first crumbles, feeling 
gritty between the teeth, but by degrees becomes soft and 
white. Ether dissolves it entirely, but in alcohol about one 
fifth remains undissolved, which has, when moist, the charac- 
ters of caoutchouc3, but becomes brittle when dried; and 
therefore appears to be a peculiar vegetable principle. In other 
respects it resembles the pure resins; and perhaps contains a 
small portion of essential oil. | eee 

Medical properties and uses. — Mastic has generally been re- 
garded as astringent and diuretic, and ordered for the same 
diseases as turpentine; but its virtues, if it has any, are very 
trifling. ‘The wood and leaves of the lentisk were used by the 
ancients in fluor albus and ulcerations of the uterus; and the 


BO a RE ik Mm Fa a RI ee 

4 Jt appears to have been cultivated in Britain so early as 1664. But it never attains 
here any degree of perfection, “ . 

% Olivier’s Travels, (translation) ti. 90. ‘Olivier says, a soft mestic having all the 

qualities of mastic, except in its consistence, which is that.of turpentine, is procured 
1 yengrafting the lentisk on the Chian turpentine tree. ; 
3. C¥eil’s Annals, 1794, ii. 185, Thomson’s Chemistry, 4th edit, vol.y. 93+ 
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Turkish and Armenian women use the resin aS a masticatory 
for cleaning the teeth, and giving an agreeable smell to the 
breath. It is employed to fill the cavities of carious teeth. 
PIX ARIDA. Vide Pinus Abies. 
PIX LIQUIDA. Vide Pinus sylvestris. 
PLUMBUM. Edin. Lead. | 
Syn. Plomb (F.) Blei (G). Piombo (J). Plomo (S$). Soorb (Pers) Anuk 
(Arab.) Sisa(H.) Ecum (Tam.) Sisaca (Sun.) aye 
This is a metal of a blueish grey colour, occurring in great 
abundance in most countries of both hemispheres of the globe, 
in primitive, transition, and floetz formations. It is fia: 
A. in its metallic state: | 
_ 1. Sulphuretted. Sp. 1. Galena. 
| Var. a. Common. 
- 6. Compact. 
: ayy 2. Blue lead ore. 
“ amis vis 3. Antimonial Sulphuret. 
B. united with oxygen : 
4. Earthy lead ore. 
Var. a. Coherent. 
| . Friable. 
5. Native minium. 
6. Carbonate of lead. 


7: Black lead ore. 
ee withmuriaticacid. 8. Murio-carbonate of lead. 
d,———-with phosphoric acid. 9. Phosphate of lead. 
tin fig Var. a. Brown lead ore. 
6. Green lead ore. 
¢.——~-with chromic acid. 10. Chromate oflead, or Red 
| lead of Siberia. 
f-—with aR Ce acid. 11. Sulphate of lead. 
g.——withmolybdenicacid. 12. Molybdate of lead. 
h.———with arsenic acid. 13. Arseniate of lead. 
Var. a. Reniform. 
| ‘ 6. Green arseniate. 
Galena is the ore from which metallic lead is commonly 


6. and combined with 
carbonic acid. 


- procured. When brought up from the mine the ore-is broken 
‘in pieces, and the impuritiés, which are mostly iron pyrites, 


quartz, calcareous spar, and clay, are separated by picking and 
washing: it is then exposed to a strong heat in a common re- 
verberatory furnace till the sulphur is all separated; after which 


‘the metal is brought into a state of fusion ; and some spade- 


fuls of lime being thrown in, the scorize which are thus ren- 


- dered solid on the surface of the melted metal are raked to the 
side of the furnace, while the lead is run out into moulds 
through an aperture near the bottom; and in this state it is 


called pig-lead. It frequently contains silver, which is sepa- 


os Sa 
> 

- 
~ 
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rated by oxidizing the lead into litharge, and freeing the silver 
from what remains by cupellation. : 

Qualities. — Pure metallic lead is of a light blueish colour, 
and immediatelly after being melted or cut has a very consi- 
derable degree of lustre, which it quickly loses on exposure 
to the air. It is nearly insipid, and emits, when rubbed, a 
peculiar unpleasant odour. It stains the fingers and paper of 
a blueish colour, and has a specific gravity of 11°352, which 
_ is somewhat diminished after it is well hammered.* It is the 
softest and least elastic of the solid metals; and although its 
ductility be trifling, yet it is very malleable, aud may be re- 
duced into thin leaves and drawn into wire: it melts at a tem- 
perature of 5947; and at a greater heat is volatilized. Its 
susceptibility of oxidizement is very considerable, and is the 
cause of its diminished lustre when exposed to the air. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Thomson’s experiments it is capablesof uniting 
with four doses of oxygen, and forming four distinct oxides, 
100 parts of each of which contain the following proportions 
of lead and oxygen.? 

Yellow (protoxide) contains of lead  91°5.—oxygen 8°5. 


Yellow (duetoxide) - - 90° - = 95. 
Red (tritoxide) - - - 88 - - 12. 
Brown (peroxide) - - 80° - 20.4 


Medical properties and uses.— Lead has no action on the 
animal system in its pure metallic state; but when oxidized, 
or in combination with acids, it produces very deleterious 
effects. Hence. metallic lead taken into the stomach may 
prove a poison, from its meeting with acids in the prime vie; 
and liquors which are apt to become in any degree acidulous, 
if kept in leaden cisterns, may, from the same cause, be pro- 
ductive of much danger to those who drink them. I know an 
instance of the officers of an East Indiaman haying been 
nearly poisoned from drinking water which was Ment in a 
leaden cistern, and which by the constant agitation of it, from 
the rolling of theship, had oxidized the lead; and there have 
been instances also of plumbers being poisoned by the vola- 
tilized particles of lead which in‘ great part form into a grey 
oxide. But the greater number of cases of poisoning from 
this metal are produced by the preparation of it we are about 
to describe; and therefore the mode in which lead acts on the 
- animal system will be more properly noticed under it than in 

this place. fe 


ee Muschenbroeck. _  * Irvine, Chemical Essays, 35. 
3 Thomson’s System of Chemistry, 4th edit. i. 274—277, 
4 This oxide was first discovered by Proust. Mr. Murray thinks there is reafun. for 


0 believing it to be a subsalt. System of Chemistry, iii, 266. 
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1. SuscARBONATE OF LEAD. | é. 
Oficinal. Pium's1 Suscars/onas. Lond. CARBONAS Epvaiais 
» vulgo, Cerussa. Edin. Crrussa. Subacetas Plumbi. Dub. Car- 
‘bonate of lead. White oxide of lead. Ceruse.” 
Syn. Plomb carbonaté (F.) Bleiweiss (G.) Cerussa (J.) Blanco de Plomo (S.) 
~ Isfeedai (4rab.) Sussida (H.)  Vallay (Tam.) | 
’ This substance, which is known in commercial Jangtige 


by the name of Whzte-lead, appears, from the analysis of it, 
by several of the most expert chemists, to be a carbonate of 
lead.* It is prepared in the large way in the following man- 
ner :—Sheets of lead about two feet long, five inches broad, 
and a quarter of an inch thick, cast in a mould and not after- 
wards'flattened, are rolled up into loose coils and. placed in 
earthen pots which are wider at the mouth than at the bottom. 
Each pot is capable of holding six pints of fluid, but into it 
as much vinegar only is poured as will rise so high as not to 
wet the lead, which rests on a ledge half way down. In some 
manufactories, however, the pots are made to contain about a 
pint of vinegar only; and the lead, instead of being coiled 
up, is in form of a simple plate, which is laid over the mouth 
of the pot. The vinegar and lead being arranged, the pots 
are buried in fresh stable litter, where they remain for about 
two months, during which time the vapours of the vinegar 
elevated by the heat of the dung oxidize the surface of the 


~ Jead, and the oxide combines with the carbonic acid gas evolved 


from the fermenting materials of the bed. The carbonate 
appears as a white, scaly, brittle matter, on the surface of 
the lead, and is separated “ by spreading the coils upon a 
perforated wooden floor covered with water, and drawing them 
to and fro by rakes, which detaches the oxide, and causes it 
to sink through the water and the holes of the floor. to the 
bottom of a vessel placed below. In some places this oper- 
ation is performed by merely scraping the carbonate off. with 
a knife. It is afterwards ground in mills fitted for the pur- 
pose. It was, formerly, ground dry, and the workmen suf- 
fered very severely; but it is now ground in water, and the 
carbonate afterwards dried in earthen pans placed in stoves 
heated by means of flues. The beauty of the carbonate de- 
pends on the purity of the lead. 3 

Qualities. — Carbonate of lead is inodorous, and nearly. in= 
sipid; in the form of a heavy white powder insoluble in water, 
but soluble in pure potass. When exposed upon charcoal to 


" L Savdv¥ Dioscoridis. 

* The various appellations given to this substance by the different Colleges, arise from 
the indeterminate ideas which prevail of its composition, mS etait 1 IE ell 

3 Aikin’s Dictionary. ; 
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» the action of the blowpipe, a button of metallic lead is pro- 
'-duced. Its constituents, according to Berzelius, are yellow 

oxide of lead 83°5 and carbonic acid 16°5 in 100 parts.’ It 
_ is often adulterated with chalk, which may be discovered b 
pouring distilled vinegar on the suspected carbonate, and then 
adding oxalic acid to the solution. The formation of a pre- 
cipitate proves the presence of chalk. 

Medical properties and uses. 'This preparation of lead is a 
very powerful astringent. It is used externally only, being 
sprinkled on inflamed and excoriated parts; and enters into 
the composition of some ointments. | 7 

It is from this preparation that most of the cases of poison- 
ing from the internal use of lead occur. This often happens to 
painters, and to those employed in grinding whitelead, from the 
want of cleanliness in not washing their hands before eating, 
by which some of the white lead is introduced into the stomach. 
with their food; and also from the-criminal custom of putting 
white lead, as well as sugar of lead, into acid wines for the 
purpose of sweetening them, and into hollands to deprive the 
spirit of the colour which it acquires when long kept in the 
wood. ‘The symptoms which preparations of lead produce 
are obstinate costiveness, pain in the stomach, and vomiting ; 
the pulse becomes small and hard; the respiration laborious; 
and tremors ending in paralysis of the extremities, or death, 
ensue, when its operation is not counteracted by medicine. 
The exhibition of cathartics combined with opium or henbane, 
plentiful dilutions with mucilaginous liquids, the warm bath, 
and injecting mutton broth per anum, are the best antidotes. 

When the presence of any salt of lead is suspected in a dry 
substance, it may be discovered by reducing it to a metallic 
state with the blowpipe upon charcoal; and in a liquid, by 
dropping into it a watery solution of sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas*; when it is made obvious by a dark brown precipitate, 
which is insoluble in tartareous acid, the salt of lead being 
formed into an insoluble hydrosulphuret. } 

Officinal preparations. Plumbi Superacetas. L. E.D. Unguen- 
tum Cerusse. D. | 
ih 2. SEMI-VITRIFIED OxIpDE or LEAD. 

Officinal. PuumBi Oxypum sEmMI-viTREUM. Lond. Edin. Lituan- 

GyruM. Dud.  Litharge. : 

Syn. Litharge (F.)  Bleiglatte (G.) - Piombo semi-vitreo (J.) Almartago (S.) 


t Annales de Chim. lxxvii. p. 83. 

2 To prepare this folution, put into a phial a paste made of iron filings and sulphwr; 
then after some time add to it a small portion of sulphuric acid, and receive the gas 
which is produced through a bent tube connected with the phial into a flask filled with 


‘distilled water, and inverted in a basin or pneumatic trough full of water, 
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This oxide is prepared by the simple action of heat and- gir 
upon lead. It is generally obtained during the calcination of 
lead, when separating the silver with which this metal is often 
combined. ‘The lead is placed in a wind furnace, on a large 
cupel, or hollow dish made of ashes, and kept at a red heat 
with the blast of a large pair of bellows directed upon its sur- 
face; a scaly yellowish white glistening oxide is soon produced, 
and successively formed by raking it off and exposing new sur- 
faces till the whole of the lead is thus converted into litharge. 
The varying of the circumstances of the process varies the 
colour of the oxide: some kinds of it from having a silvery 
gloss are denominated litharge of silver; and others, from the 
colour being a reddish yellow, litharge of gold. . 

Qualities. —Litharge is inodorous and insipid: it is in flakes 
with a vitreous lustre, dissolves in many of the acids; and, 
according to the experiments of Dr. Thomson, 100 parts of it 
contain 86°9 of lead and 9:1 of oxygen, forming 96 of yel- 
low oxide and & of carbonic acid, which, however, does not 
appear to be essential so as to constitute litharge a subcarbo- 
nate of lead. For an account of the action of this oxide on 
fixed oils see Plasters. | 

Medical properties and uses. — Litharge, like the other pre- 
parations of lead, is a powerful astringent. ‘The ancients were 
acquainted with it. It is never given internally; and is used 
only for pharmaceutical purposes. 

Officinal preparations. Emplastrum Plumbt. L. E. Ds 

3, Rep Oxivr oF Leap.’ 
Oficinal. OxtipuM Piumsi Rusroum. Edin. Red oxide of Lead. 

Syn. Mininm (F.) Monnige ; Mennig (G.) Minio (J.) Vermillon (S.) Isrenj (4rab.) 
Sindar (H.) Segipoo Sindoorum (Tam.) Sindura (San.) - 

This preparation is lead in the highest state of oxidizement. 
It is prepared in a reverberatory furnace, vaulted like a baker’s 
oven, and having two internal walls rising from the floor of the 
surface, but not reaching to the roof. The coals are placed be- 
tween these internal walls and the wall of the furnace, by which 
means the flame is drawn over the top, and reflected from the 
roof down upon the surface of a quantity of lead placed on the 
floor. ‘The metal soon melts, and is altogether converted into 
a yellow oxide, or massicot, by successively raking off the pelli- 
cles which form on its surface: this is then ground in a mill, 
and washed to separate any metallic lead, by which it becomes 
of an uniform yellow colour, and, after bemg replaced in the 
furnace, is exposed to the flame while it is constantly stirred 
for about forty-eight hours, when it is converted into red oxide 
of lead.2_ By this process, 20 cwts. of lead produce on an ave- 


1 wispy Dioscoridis. we) 7 
2 Watson's Chemical Essays, iii. 338. Aikin’s Dictionary. 
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rage 22 cwts. of red lead, notwithstanding a portion is necessa- 
rily volatilized. ‘To save the previous calcination, litharge is 
sometimes employed., 

Qualities. — Red oxide of lead is inodorous and insipid; in 
the form of a scaly powder, very heavy, its specific gravity being 
8940", and of an intense red or scarlet colour, verging into 
orange: when heated to redness it gives out oxygen gas, and 
runs into a dark brown hard glass. According to Doctor 
Thomson’s experiments, 100 parts of it contain 88 of lead, and 
12 of oxygen. 

Medical properties and uses.— Red lead may be applied to 
the same uses as litharge, but it is now rarely or never used, 
Its chief use is in the arts, as a pigment. 

POLYGALA. Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 871. | 
Cl. 17. Ord. 3. Diadelphia Octandria. Nat. ord. Lomentacee. Linn. 

Pediculares Juss. 

G. 1313. Caly« five-leaved, with two of the leaflets wing-shaped, 
and coloured. Legume obcordate, two-celled. 
*** beardless ; herbaceous, with a simple stem. 


“Species 67. P. Senega. Seneka root. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 452. t. 162. 
Ameen. Acad. iii. 124. 


Oficinal. SENEGH RavDIx. Lond. PoLtyGaALm SENEGR RADIX. 

Edin. SENEKA; RADIX. Dub. Seneka root. 

Sy. Polygala de Virginie (F.), Senegawurzel (G.) Poligala Virginiana (Z.) 

This plant is a perennial native of. North America, flower- 
ing in June.* The roct is woody, branched, contorted, about 
half an inch thick, and covered with ash-coloured bark: it 
sends up several stems a foot in height, erect, slender, round, 
smooth, and of a dark reddish colour. ‘The leaves are petio- 
late, alternate, lanceolate, acute, and pale green: the flowers 
are in loose terminal spikes, small, white, and papilionaceous, 
with the calyx divided into three narrow persistent segments : 
the fruit is an inversely cordate capsule, containing several 
small seeds. : 

The root is brought from Virginia in bales, each containing 
from two to four hundred weight. 

Qualities. —Seneka root is inodorous: the taste is at first 
sweetish and nauseous, but after being chewed for less than a 
minute becomes pungent and hot, producing a very peculiar 
tingling sensation in the fauces. These qualities resid& in the. 
bark ; which on the dried root is white within, and covered 
with a brownish grey, corrugated, transversely cracked cuticle : 
the central part ‘is white, but woody and inert : alcohol extracts 
the whole of its active matter, which is precipitated from the 
tincture by the addition of water ; and the ethereal tincture de- 


x Muschenbroeck. c 
2 Cultivated in England by Mr. P, Miller, in 1759, 
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posits a pellicle of resin, but no extractive. Hot water ex- 
tracts its virtues partially only; but in a sufficient. degree to 
exert its influence on the animal system.. 

Medical properties and uses. — This root is a stimulating ex- 
pectorant and diuretic ; and in large doses emetic and cathar- 
tic: it increases absorption, and consequently augments the 
natural excretions, particularly that of urine; and frequently 
occasions a copious ptyalism. It was introduced to the notice 
of physicians by Dr. Tennant, who, having discovered that 
it was the antidote employed by the Senagaro Indians against 
the bite of the rattle-snake, and reasoning from the effects of 
the poison, and of the remedy in removing these, was induced 
to try it in pneumonic affections, and found it useful. On 
account of its stimulant properties, however, it can be employ- 
ed «in these complaints, only after the resolution of the in- 
flammation by bleeding and evacuations. It proves more 
directly useful in humoral asthma, chronic catarrh, and some 
kinds of dropsy. ‘The extract of it combined with carbonate 
of ammonia has been found by Dr. Brandreth, of Liver- 
pool, to be efficacious in some cases of lethargy; and in Ame- 
rica the decoction given in divided doses, at short intervals, till 
it vomits or purges, has been employed with seeming suc- 
cess in croup*: it has also been used as a stimulant gargle, in 
the same disease. , . . 

It may be administered either in the form of powder or de- 
coction, combined with aromatics, opium, or camphor, which 
check its nauseating qualities. Madeira wine, where it can be 
ordered, may be used to cover the taste of the powder. The dose 
in substance is from grs. x to 3j, repeated every three or four 
hours. x | | 

Officinal preparation. Decoctum Senege. L. E. 

POLYGONUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 440. 

Cl. 8. Ord. 3. _Octandria Trigynia. Nat. ord. Holoracee Linn. 

Polygoneze Juss. , 

G.3. Corolla five-parted, calycine. Seed one, angular. 
* * Bistorts, with a single spike. ; 
Species 3. P. Bistorta.* Great Bistort or Snakeweed, Med. Bot. 

9d edit. 668. t. 232. Smith Flora Brit. 427. Eng. Bot. t. 509. 
Oficinal. Brisrortra. Lond. Poryanr Bistorti RAvix. Edin. 


BistortaA; RADIX. Dub. Bistort root. 
' Syn. Bistortt (F.) Natter Wurzel (G.) Bistorta (7.S.) 


This plant grows in many parts of Europe, Siberia, and 
Japan, and is indigenous to Great Britain: found generally in 


ee 


—— a 


1 London Medical Review and Magazine, i.426. ; 
_ 2 Bistorta, quasi bis torta, twice twisted. Alston. Mat. Med, vol.i, 399. 
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‘moist meadows, flowering in May and.June.* The root is 
perennial, woody, and tortuous: the stem rises nearly two feet, — 
in height, is foliaceous, jointed, swelling at the joints, solid, 
smooth, and bending a little near the top: the leaves are ovate, 
those next the root .cordato-lanceolate; the whole are entire, 
waved at the edge, veined, of a fine green colour on the upper 
surface, and glaucous below; the radical ones are on long 
winged footstalks, those of the stem almost sessile, amplexicaule, 
and sheathing. ‘The flewers are small, of a. pale rose colour, 
collected into a close, oblong, terminal spike an inch and a 
half long; the single flowers standing on short’ white flower 
stalks which rise in pairs from membranous, withering, floral 
leaves. ‘The corolla is divided into five obtuse segments, with 
nectareous glands at the base: the filaments are longer than 
the corolla, tapering, and supporting purple anthers: and the 
germen is triangular, of a red colour, crowned with three long 
styles, with small round stigmas. ‘The seeds are three-sided, 
of a dark brown colour, and shining. 

Qualities. —'The dried root is inodorous, and has a very 
austere taste.. Water extracts its virtues; and the decoction 
‘strikes a deep black with oxysulphate of iron. 

Medical properties and uses. —'The root of bistort is astrin- 
gent and tonic. It is employed in hemorrhagies, obstinate 
fluxes, and all diseases in which simple astringents are indi- 
eated. It has also been given in intermittents, combined with 
Gentian, or Acorus calamus. Externally a strong decoction of 
it is a useful lotion for spongy gums and ill conditioned ulcers. 
But it is almost discarded from modern practice.? 

The dose of the powdered root is from grs. xv. to 3}, twice 
or thrice a day. 

PORRI RADIX. Vide Allium Porrum. : 

POTASSZZ NITRAS. Lond. NITRAS POTASSZ, 

Edin.” NITRUM. Dub, Nitrate of Potash. Nitre. 
Syn. Nitrate de Potasse (F.) Salpetersaures kali (G.) Nitro (J.) Salitre (S-) Shora (A) 

Yavae Shora (San.) . ; 

This salt is well known in commerce under the name of 
salt-petre or nitre. It may be regarded both as a natural 
and artificial production, being found effloresced on the sur- 
face of the soil in some parts of Europe?, South’ America, 


© Icis, however, not confined to !ow situations, being found on.the Carpathian Alps, 
vegetating under Pinus magnus, at an elevation of 4476 feet. Vide Wahlenberg’ s 

_ Flora Carpatorum. ’ oil ; 

' + In Iceland the recent root of Bistort is eaten raw, or converted into bread. It-may, 
therefore, be reasonably enquired, what effect can it have us a ‘medicine, when °pre- 
scribed in the small doses usually ordered ? ; 

3 The greatest repository of native nitre in Europe, is the Pulo of Molfelta,-in the 
province of Puglia, in the kingdom of Naples. It is a deep cavity, formed by the 
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Africa*, and very abundantly in India*, whence this country is 
chiefly supplied; while in some countries, as in Germany and 
France, it is artificially produced. Nitre is prepared by art by. 
the same means as nature employs, the artificial composts being 
imitations only of the natural soils where it is most abun- 
dantly formed: by giving, therefore, an account of the former 
mode, both will be better understood. Glauber first suggest- 
ed the formation of what are termed nitre beds. In France 
they consist of a compost of putrefying animal and vegetable 
matters, such as blood, offal, excrementitious matters, and de- 
caying leaves, with street sweepings, old mortar, chalk, and 
other calcareous matter; which are mixed in casual propor- 
tions, and lightly spread in long beds, ‘covered with roofs to 
protect them from the weather. ‘These are turned up occasion- 
ally, frequently moistened with putrid water, or urine; and 
at the end of two years or less are supposed to be fit to yield the 
nitre by lixiviation. The theory of this process, which is not 
yet completely elucidated, was not at all understood till the ex- 
periments of ‘Thouvenel and the discovery of the composition 
of nitric acid by Mr. Cavendish removed much of the obscu- 
rity in which it was involved: the following is the explanation. 
The spontaneous decomposition of the animal and vegetablé mat- 
ter evolves azote, oxygen, hydrogen and carbon, which reuniting 
by the operation of new affinities, new compounds are formed, 
and among these nitric acid by the union of the azote or nitro- 
gen from the animal substances with the oxygen from the vege- 
table matter: the acid thus formed is attracted partly by the 
calcareous earth of the beds, and partly by a portion of potash, 
either contained in them ready formed, or, as some have sup- 


fy posed, formed during the process. The presence of a certain 


degree of heat, and a moderate exposure to atmospheric air, - 
are required, and that of carbonate of lime is absolutely neces- 
sary; for, besides fixing the nitric acid when formed, the affini- 
ties lime exerts to oxygen and azote favour very much their 
combination, and consequently the formation of the acid. 

The compost when ready to be lixiviated, is first mixed 
with wood ashes, or with pulverized impure potash, to decom- 
pose the nitrate of lime; then put into a cask furnished with a 
cock at the bottom, and an inner false perforated bottom; a 
quantity of river water is now poured over it, and after some 
hours the cock is turned, and the liquor drained off, which is 


tmnt iipcaa ee A A 
falling in of several caverns, ‘The Abbé Fortis first drew public attention to this 
place, at which time it was lined with a crust of nitre an inch thick, which on being 
scraped off was successively renewed in a few days. 

1 Near the city of Tlemsan, in the kingdom of Algiers, six ounces of nitre is extracted 
by siriple lixiviation, from one quintal of the common mould.—Shaw’s Travels, 228. 

a The presidency of Calcutta exports annually upwards of $000 tons of nitre. 
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used instead of water for a second portion of earth; and this is 
successively repeated till it is supposed to be sufficiently impreg- 
nated with the soluble matter of the compost. The lixivium, 
which contains chiefly nitrate of potash, and the muriates of 
potash and of soda, is now boiled and clarified with bullock’s ~ 
blood or a solution of glue; and the boiling continued, the mu- 
riates as they form being withdrawn by perforated ladles, till 
the liquor is so concentrated that a few drops poured on cold 
iron immediately crystallize : it is then, when nearly cold, pour- 
ed into separate crystallizing dishes, in which after some days 
the salt is found deposited in a confused mass of opaque dirty 
white imperfect crystals, which after being broken to pieces and 
drained, are known under the name of rough or crude nitre. | 

Nitre is brought from Bengal in an impure state, but crystal- 
lized, put up in bags, each containing two Bazar mounds, or 
164|bs. weight." The crystallized state of this impure nitre 
arises from the lixivium of the soil having been slowly evapo- 
rated in shaded shallow pits. To purify crude nitre it is re- 
peatedly washed with cold water, which dissolves the deliques- 
cent muriates; and then is boiled with half its weight of water, 
until a pellicle forms on the surface ; after which the solution is 
poured into leaden coolers, and stirred till it is quite cold, by 
which means the salt is deposited in acicular crystals, 

Qualities. — Pure nitrate of potass is inodorous; and has a 
bitterish sharp taste, occasioning a sensation of cold both in 
the mouth and stomach. It is generally in white, pellucid, 
brittle, hexahedral prisms, terminated by two-sided summits, 
the specific gravity of which is 1-933. These crystals are solu- 
ble in seven parts of water at 60°, producing cold during their 
solution ; but, boiling water takes up its own weight of them. 
They are perfectly insoluble in strong alcohol. T hey are per- 
manent in the air; melt when exposed to a moderate heat, and 
when cast into moulds, form sal prunelle. In a strong heat, 
oxygen gas is disengaged at first, and afterwards azotic gas; 
and in a continued intense heat the acid is completely expelled 
and decomposed, leaving behind pure potash. Nitre when 
mixed with inflammable substances detonates in a strong heat; 
and if charcoal be used, a pure subcarbonate of potash remains 
behind. - It is likewise decomposed by the sulphuric acid when 
aided by heat, and in the cold by barytes. According to the 
analysis of Berard, 100 parts of nitrate of potash contain 51°36 
~ nitric acid, 57°8 potash, and 48°64 of water.? 

Nitrate of potash sometimes contains muriate and sulphate 
Scales thal ai le ti ah ogra Zen naeivaarRtitie Bliss an Wes 

t Each Bengal ship of 800 tons generally brings-home in a period of war about 5000 
bage. of nitre. 

* Ann, de Chim, t. \xxi. p. 69. 
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of soda, and sulphate of potash. The muriate is discovered by 
nitrate of silver, throwing down a precipitate, every 100 grains 
of which denotes 424 of muriate of soda. The sulphates are 
detected by nitrate of Barytes.* 5 

Medical properties and uses.— Nitrate of potash is refrigerant 
and diuretic ; and, when externally applied in solution, cooling 


and detergent. If taken in repeated small doses, it abates heat 


and thirst in diseases of increased excitement, diminishes the 


force and frequency of the arterial action, and increases the se=- 


cretion of urine, in which the salt may be detected by chemical 
tests. It is efficaciously given in all inflammatory cases, active 
hemorrhages, and in herpetic eruptions. Although diuretic, 
yet it is of little use in dropsies, and-is contra-indicated in ty- 
phus and hectic fever; in the latter of which, as Dr. Percival 
has justly observed, it lowers the pulse at first, but afterwards 
raises it higher than before. A small portion of it allowed to 
dissolve slowly in the mouth, often removes incipient inflam- 
matory sore throat; and hence its utility in gargles in that 
complaint. | : 

It is most advantageously given dissolved in mucilaginous 
fluids, as almond emulsion, in moderate doses not exceeding 
ors, xv frequently repeated. In large doses it excites nausea ; 
and 3j given for a dose, which has sometimes occurred by mis 
take for sulphate of soda, occasions vomiting, hypercatharsis, 
bloody stools, convulsions, and sometimes death. Opium and 
aromatics are the best antidotes. ; 
_. Officinal preparations. Acidum nitricum. L.E.D. Trochisci Ni- 
tratis Potasse. Ki. . 

POTASSA SUPERTARTRAS. Lond. Vide Super- 
tartras Potasse@. . } 

POTA’SSA IMPU'RA. Carbonas Potasse impura. Lond. 
SUB-CARBONAS POTASSAD IMPURUS. Edin. - CI- 
NERES CLAVELLATI. Kali tmpurum.2 Dub. Impure 
Potash, Impure Sub-Carbonate of Potash. Potashes. © Pearl- 


ashes. . 

Syn. Carbonate alkalinule de Potasse (#.) Koloensuares Kali; Pottasche (G.) 
Potassa del Commercio (J.) Mara Ooppio (Tam.) 

This substance consists chiefly of subcarbonate of potash, 
mixed with some other salts. It is known in commerce by the 
name of potash; and is brought to us principally from the Bal- 
tic and America. ‘The manipulation of the process by which 
it is prepared differs in different countries; but the general 
features of it are every where the same. ‘The dried stems and 


1 Henry's Elements of Experimental Chemistry, 7th ed. vol. ii. p. 464. 

2 Of these three appellations that of the Dublin College is the least exceptionuble, 
because it does not convey an erroneous idea of the nature of the substance, which is the 
case with the others. As synonyma, those of the London College areat complete variapee. 
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branches of plants are set fire to, and reduced to ashes; which 
are lixiviated by pouring over them, in proper vessels, hot or 
cold water, so as to dissolve the alkaline matter they contain. 
The impregnated solution, drawn off from the ashes, is then 
boiled to dryness in iron boilers, and leaves behind a solid sa- 
line mass, coloured brown by a small portion of vegetable in- 
flammable matter, and generally becomes moist. ‘This is the 
potash of commerce. After the colouring matter is destroyed, 
and a portion of the water dissipated by calcination in‘a rever- 
beratory furnace, it assumes a spongy texture, with a blueish or 
greenish colour; and is then denominated pearl-ashes. . 

Those vegetables only which grow at a distance from salt 
water, are employed to obtain this product. Herbaceous plants 
yield the largest proportion, and shrubs more than trees. It 
has lately been obtained in great abundance from the herba- 
ceous part of the potatoe, cut down just as the fruit is beginnin 
to form: 40,000lbs. of the dried stems yielding 2200lbs, of im- 
pure potash." It is generally supposed that at least the greater 
part of the potash is contained ready formed in the vegetables; 
but, this is somewhat doubtful, and perhaps in living plants the 
base only of potash exists as an element, and is oxidized so as to 
form the alkali during the combustion. Such is the conjecture 
of Mr. Murray +; and the same may take place during the 
Spontaneous decomposition of plants where much water is pre- 
sent, for potash can be obtained by the evaporation. of dung- 
hill water. | Ne 

The pearl-ash of commerce is still a very compound mass, 
containing, besides the subcarbonate of potash, sand with which 
it is often adulterated to a great extent, sulphate of potash, 
muriate of potash, oxide of iron, and oxide of manganese; to 
the last of which, according to Scheele, it owes its blueish or 
greenish colour.. Different-parcels of pearl-ash must undoubt- 
edly contain different quantities of potash; and hence no accu- 
rate standard of the proportion of the ingredients can be fixed, 
The following table drawn up by Vauquelin shows the com- 
parative value of samples from different countries, examined by 
him. The quantity of each was 1152 parts.‘ 


1 Phil. Mag. vol. i. p. 340. 

% Murray’s Chemistry, 2d ed. ii. 193. ) 

3 See Birch’s Experiments, Phil, Trans, foy 1780, 345, 
4 Annales de Chimie, xl, 284, 
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| — Real p i nsoluble | Carbonic Acid 
_ Kinds of Potash. Potash. |of Potash.jof Potash.} Residue. | and. Water. 


Russian potash | 772 56 |254==1152 


2 \W19=1152 
6 |308=1152 
24 |199=1152 


14 79 |\304=1152] 


510 | 34 |$04=1152 


The proportion of real alkali in any quantity of pearl-ash 
may be ascertained in the following manner: Pulverize 500 
grains of the pearl-ash, and digest in successive portions of hot 
water as long as any thing is dissolved. Mix the solutions, 
and drop in some diluted sulphuric acid (previously prepared 
by mixing one part of concentrated acid with thrice its bulk 
_ of water) from a phial containing a known quantity of it, till 
litmus paper indicates the slightest possible excess of acid. 
Next heat this mixture to expel the carbonic acid; and on try- 
ing it again with the litmus paper, if it show any excess of al- 
kali, add a few drops more of acid. Ascertain now by weigh- 
ing the phial of acid how much acid has been expended in sa- 
turating the alkali, and for every 100 parts of real acid set down 
121-2 of pure potash.* . 
The pearl-ash of commerce is not sufficiently pure for medi- 
cinal use ; and therefore it is used only for pharmaceutical pur- 
“poses. 
c Officinal preparations. Potasse Subcarbonas. L. E. D. 
PRUNUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 984. 
Cl.12. Ord. 1. Icosandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Pomaceee Lian. 
- Rosaceze Juss. 
G. 982. Calyx five-parted, inferior. Petals five. Nut of the drupe 
with prominent sutures. ! 
Species 29. P. domestica.» Common Plum-tree. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 
520. t. 187. : 
Oficinal. Pruna. Lond. Prunt Domestica Fructus. Edin. 
PRUNUS GALLICA; FRUCTUS. Dub. Prunes. 
Syn. Prunes (F.) Phaumen (G.) Pruno domestico o Prugna (J.) Ciruclas pasas (S.) 2 


1 The value of the diluted acid must be previously ascertained by adding to 100 grains 
of it muriate of barytes as long as any precipitate falls. This forms sulphate.of barytes, 
which, when washed and dried at a low red heat, contains 33-3 per cent. of sulphuric acid ; 

‘by which the proportion of real acid in the diluted acid may be known. Azkin’s Dic- 
tionary, 1. 263. : 

2 Kouxxupyaca Dioscoridis. 
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' The tree which yields this fruit is a native of Asia and 
Greece, although it is now completely naturalized to our cli- 
mate, growing wild in coppices, and flowering in April and 
May. It rises about fifteen feet in height, with a moderately 
spreading head. ‘The leaves are pale green, standing on short 
petioles, which have two glands near the base of the leaf; they 
are serrated, smooth, and when young convoluted and pubes- 
cent underneath : the flowers are large, on short solitary pe- 
duncles, with an erect calyx, and obovate white petals: the 
fruit is a superior, berried, oval drupe, swelling a little more 
on one side, and there-grooved ; of a blue violet colour on the 
outside, internally consisting of a yellow fleshy sweet pulp; 
and containing a smooth almond-shaped nut.” 

The dried fruit, which only is officinal, is imported from 
the continent in chests; and that which is brought from France 
is regarded as the best. The recent fruit, when perfectly 
ripe, is pleasant to the palate, and sufficiently wholesome; but 
when eaten too freely it occasions flatulence, griping and diar- 
rhoea, more readily than any other fruit. 

Qualities. — Prunes are nearly inodorous, but have an agree- 
able, sweet, subacid taste. They contain chiefly mucus, sac- 
charine matter, and malic acid. 

Medical properties and uses.— Dried plums or prunes are 
gently laxative, and form a pleasant addition to purgative elec- 
tuaries and decoctions. Simply boiled, they may be beneficially 
given to children who are habitually costive; and in fevers. 

Officinal preparation. Confectio Senne. L. E. D. 

PTEROCARPUS.? Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 904. - 

Cl.17. Ord. 4. Diadelphia Decandria. Nat. ord. Papilionacez. 

G. 1318. Calyx five-toothed. Legume falcated, leafy, varicose, 
‘surrounded with a wing, not gaping. Seeds solitary. 

Sp. 6. P. santalinus. Red Saunders tree. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 430. 

t. 156. Willdenow Spec. Plant. iii. 906. 

2. PTEROCARPUS SANTALINUS. 
Oficinal. Przrocarri Lianum. Lond. PTEROCARPI SANTALINEI 

Licnum. Edin. SANTALUM RUBRUM LIGNUM. Dub. Red 


Saunders wood. 
Syn. Santale rouge (F.) Sandalholz (G.) Sandalo Roso (J.) Ract Chandan (H.) Racta 


Chandana (San.) ney i 
This tree is a native of the mountains of India, particularly 


the rocky parts in the Onore district 3; and of Ceylon. Itisa 
lofty tree, with alternate branches, and a bark resembling that 


1 Martyn, in his Edition of Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary, enumerateg sixty varie~ 
ties of the plum. The French prunes are the same as those which were formerly brought 
from Damascus. 


2 From reigov a wing, and xagros fruit. 
3 When transplanted to low situations and a richer soil the tree degenerates ; and si 


in all respects less esteemed. Forbes’ Oriental Mem. to, vol. i. p. 808. 
x 2 
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of the common alder. ‘The leaves are petiolate and ‘ternate, 
each simple leaf being ovate, blunt, entire, retuse, veined, 
smooth on the upper surface, and hoary beneath; the flowers 
are in axillary spikes, without bractes: the calyx is brown: 
the corolla papilionaceous, consisting of an erect, obcordate 
vexillum, turned back at the edges, denticulate, curled, and. 
waved, and of a yellow colour, with red veins: yellow, spread- 
ing, denticulate wings waved at the edges; and an oblong keel. 
a little inflated and curled at the tip: the filaments are yellow, 
and support globular white anthers; the germen is oblong, 
compressed, hirsute, with a curved style, and an obtuse stigma : 
the pod is pedicelled, compressed, smooth, keeled along the, 
lower edge; and contains one round, compressed seed. 

This tree, which yields the true officinal red saunders, was 
first detected by Koenig in India. It is brought home in. 
billets, which are very heavy, and sink in water. | 

Qualities. — Red saunders wood has an aromatic odour, and- 
is nearly insipid. It is extremely hard, of a fine grain, and 
a bright garnet red colour, which deepens on exposure to the 
air, It yields its colouring matter, which appears to be of a 
resinous nature, to ether and alcohel, but not to water.2. The 
alcohol tincture is red, but becomes yellow when largely di-. 
luted with spirits. Volatile oil of lavender also extracts its 
colouring matter ; yet itis scarcely affected by oil of turpen- 
tine, which acquires a pale yellow tinge. only, even when as-. 
sisted by heat. Neumann first noticed this fact*; and it has. 
been suggested that the camphor contained in the oil of laven- 
der may give it the above property; but camphoretted oil of 
turpentine has no more effect than the simple oil. 1 find that 
by shaking oil of turpentine which has been digested over red 
saunders with a little alcohol, the slight tinge of colour it re- 
ceived is instantly taken up by the spirit, and the oil settles as 
a colourless substratum. 

Red saunders. has no medicinal properties, and is used only, 
as a colouring matter, . 

PULEGIUM. Vide Mentha Pulegium. 

PUNICA. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 981. | 


Cl.12. Ord. 1. Tcosandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Pomacee Linn. 
Myrte Juss. 

G. 980. Calyx five-cleft, superior. Petals five. Pome many-celled — 
many-seeded. 


Sp. 1. P. Granatum.3 Pomegranate tree. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 531. g 
t. 190. 


t Yet Willdenow, who received the description of the tree and its wood from Kenig, 

says, ‘¢ attritu humido pulchre rubrum tingens.” ‘The yielding no colouring matter 

to water affords an easy mode of distinguishing red saunders from Brazil wood, which . 
was first pointed out by Dr. Lewis, Thomson’s Chem. v. 208, 
& Neumunn’s Chem. 337. 3 ‘pox Dioscoridis. 
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‘Oficinal. GRANATI CORTEX. Lond. GRANATUM; FLORES, Prnrt- 
CARPIT CORTEX. Dub. Pomegranate Bark, and flowers. 


- Syn. Le Grenadier (F.) Granatass felschale (G.) Pomo Granato (/.) Granada (S) 
Raina (4rab.) Andr (H.) Darim (San.) 


he pomegranate tree is a native of the south of Europe, 
-Asia, and Barbary ; but in the West Indies, where it was in- 
troduced from Europe, the fruit is larger and better flavoured 
than in its native climates.: In its proper soil it rises twenty 
feet in height, sending out branches the whole length, some 
of which bear thorns. The leaves are opposite, about three 
inches long, half an inch broad in the middle, pointed at each 
end, and of a light lucid green colour: the flowers are termi- 
nal, three or four together: the calyx is thick, fleshy, of a fine 
red colour, and divided into five pointed segments: the petals 
are wrinkled, and of a scarlet colour: the fruit, according to 
Gertner*, is a pulpy, many-seeded berry, the size of an orange, 
crowned with the calyx, which is sharply toothed, elobular, — 
and a little flatted, and covered with a thick coriaceous rind. 

The red succulent pulp, which is not officinal, is pleasantly 
acid’, resembling that of the orange: it is cooling, and useful 
for quenching thirst, and gently aperient. 

Qualities. — The flowers are inodorous, and taste bitterish 
and astringent; and the bark of the fruit has the same sensible 
qualities. Water extracts the virtues of both, and the solu- 
tions strike a deep blueish black with sulphate of iron, 

Medical properties and uses.— Both the parts we have de- 
scribed are astringent. They are given in the form of decoc- 
tion in chronic and colliquative diarrhoea, and the protracted 
stage of dysentery. They are supposed to prove beneficial also 
in checking the violent sweating which accompanies hectic 
fever ; but the chief use of the decoction is as an injection in 
leucorrhoea, or a garele in sore throats, after the local inflam- 
mation is moderated. Dr. Buchanan has stated that the bark 
of the root of the plant has been long used by the natives of 
Hindostan, in tape worm: and from Celsus we find it was used 
by the ancients for a similar purpose.4 The bark and flowers 
are given in the form of powder, in doses of 3{s to 4J3 or, ofa mo- 
derately strong decoction, f3vj may be given every three hours, 

PYRETHRI RADIX. ‘Vide Anthemis Pyrethrum. 

PYRUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 1012. 


Ci. 12. Ord. 5. lcosandria Pentagynia. Nat. ord. Pomacer Linn. 
’ Rosacez Juss. 


/ 


* It stands our winters, and even bears fruit, but without the proper flavour. 


* De Fructibus, i. 183. t. 38. f. 1. 3 Russel says there are three varieties in 


Syria; one swéet, another very acid, and a third partaking of the qualities of both 
blended. Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, ii. 85, 


4 Vide Celsus de Medicina, lib. iv. § xvii. 
¥: 3 
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G. 992.. Calysx five-cleft. Petals five. Pome inferior, five-celled, 


many-seeded. | 
Species 17. P. Cydonia. The Quince tree. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 505. 


t. 182. ; 

Officinal. Cyponta sEMINA. Lond. Quince Seeds. 

Syn. Semen de Coignassier (F.)Quittenkirner (G-) Semi de Cotogno (J.) Simiente de 
Membrillo (S.) Hubusnfixjul (Aral.) Bebeckeybeej (H.) 

The quince tree was originally brought from Cydon* in 
Crete by the Greeks; but it has been found growing wild on 
the rocky shores of the Danube, and is cultivated to great per- 
fection in England, and many other parts of Europe; flower- 
ing in May. It is a low crooked tree, with many spreading 
branches, and covered with a brown bark. The leaves are 
ovate, very entire, about 23 inches long, and 14 inch broad, 
of a dusky green colour on the upper surface, paler and downy 
beneath: the flowers are large and solitary: the calyx spread- 
ing, persistent, and villous: the petals rose-coloured or white, 
concave, roundish, and inserted into the calyx: the filaments 
are awl-shaped, purplish, and support yellow anthers: the 
fruit is, according to Geertner, a berry.” Its magnitude and 
shape are those of a moderate-sized pear ; it is of a yellow co- 
lour, downy, umbilicated ; and when ripe has a pleasant odour, 
and a very austere, acidulous taste?: each of its cells contains 
from eight to fourteen ovate, angled, reddish brown, coriace- 
ous bade placed erect in pairs. © Era 2 SOR? 

Qualities. —'The seeds are inodorous, and nearly insipid, 
having a slight bitterness only when long chewed. The inner 
coat contains a very considerable quantity of mucus, which can 
be extracted by hot water; but is not quite pure mucus, being 
mixed with fecula and the other soluble parts of the seeds, 
For its qualities and medicinal use, see Decoctum Cydonia 
among the Preparations. re 

QUASSIA* Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 567. | 
“C1:10. Ord. 1. Decandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Gruinales Linn. 

Magnoliz Juss. 7 Boi 
G.849. Calya five-leaved. Petals five. Nectary five-leaved. Drupes 
five, distant, bivalve, inserted into a fleshy receptacle. 
- Species. Q. Simaruba. Simaruba Quassia. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 
569. t.203. Trans. of the Royal Society of Edin. ii, 73—81. | 
Species 3. Q. eaxcelsa. Lofty Quassia. Trans. of the Royal So- 
- ciety of Edin. iii. 205—210. 1.6. : 
SE IDEAS | ERI SOOR VO erie ne Cee teers ee ae 
« Whence its Greek name pnrew Kydwvie is derived. 
2 De Fructibus, ii, 45. t. 87. he 
3 Although the fruit of the quince is not good in its raw state, yet it affords an ele- 
gant sweetmeat, called quince marmalade, mira cydontarum : and from the expressed 
juice an excellent and wholesome wine is prepared. pet 
4 Named after Quassia, a negro slave, who discovered to Rulander the wood of the 
Quassia excelsa, which he had employed with success as a secret remedy in. the malignant 
endemic fevers of Surinam. 
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| 1. QuASsSIA SIMARUBA. 
Officinal. SIMARUBE coRTEX. Lond. Quassi® SIMARUBR coR- 
TEX. Edin. SIMARUBA 3 CORTEX, LIGNUM. Dud. Simaruba Bark 


and Wood. 
Syn. Ecorce de Simarouba (F.) Simarubenrinde (G.) Corteccia de Simaruba (T.) 


The Simaruba quassia, or mountain damson, as it is called 
in Jamaica, is a native of South America, Carolina, and the 
West India islands, growing in sandy places. It is a tall tree 
with alternate branches, and a smooth gray bark, maculated 
with yellow spots. The leaves are pinnate, consisting of from 
two to nine leaflets placed alternately on short petioles, ellip- 
tical, acute, smooth, and of a deep green colour above, and 
whitish beneath: the flowers are male and female on the same 
axillary panicles: the calyx in both is monophyllous and five- 
toothed: the petals lanceolate, yellowish, white, and inserted 
into the calyx: the nectary in the male is a small seale af- 
fixed to the inner part of the base of cach filament; and the 
same in the female, except that the scales are placed in a re- 
gular circle: the filaments in the male are the length of the 
corolla; and. in the female are five connate germens, with five 
striated styles and spreading stigmas; the fruit, according 
to Gertner, consists of five smooth, ovate, black, one-celled 
berries, on a common receptacle: and opening spontaneously 
when ripe. * | 

The officinal part of this tree is the bark of the root; and 
although the wood is designated by the Dublin College, yet it 
is quite inert. The bark is imported in long pieces, a few 
inches in breadth, and folded lengthwise. It comes generally 
from Jamaica packed in bales. ! 
Qualities. — Simaruba bark is inodorous, and has a. bitter, 
but not disagreeable, taste. The pieces are of a very fibrous — 
texture, rough, scaly, warty, and of a full yellow colour in the 
inside when fresh. Alcohol and water take up all its active 
matter by simple maceration, at a temperature of 60° Fahren- 
heit, better than at a boiling heat. The infusion is stronger in 
taste than the decoction, which grows turbid and of a reddish 
brown colour as it cools. The infusion is not affected by sul- 
phate of iron, and scarcely by muriate of tin. : 

Medical properties and uses. —'This bark is tonic, and: has 
been employed with advantage in intermittent fever, obstinate 
diarrhoea, dysentery, and dyspectic affections. It was first in- 
troduced at Paris in 1713 as a powerful remedy in dysentery; 
but its effects in this disease were previously known to the na- 
tives of Guiana, whence it was brought to France. Simaruba 


on™ Owing to this circumstance, Geertner allows that the pericarp is something betwéen 
_ a berry and a capsule. It is certainly not a drupe, although mentioned as such in the 
&eneric character by Willdenow. 

y 4 4 . 
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bark, however, was little known in this country till Dr. 

‘ Wright’s paper on it appeared in the Edinburgh Transactions. 
~ It cannot with propriety be used in the commencement of dy- 
sentery; but after the fever has abated, when the tenesmus 
continues with a weak sinking state of the pulse, it allays this 
symptom and griping, promotes the secretion of urine, deter- 
mines to the surface, and restores the tone of the intestines. 
It has also been highly commended as a remedy in fluor albus; 
but notwithstanding the high character which it acquired, si-_ 
-maruba is not much employed by the British practitioner. It 
may be combined with aromatics and opium. ‘The dose in 
substance is from 9j to 3f8; but it is more frequently and com- 
modiously given in the form of infusion. 

Officinal preparation. Infusum Simarube. L. 

| 2. QUASSIA EXCELSA. vane 
Oficinal. QUASSIA LIGNUM.* Lond. Edin. Dub. The wood of 

Quassia. 

_- Syn. Bois du Quassia (F.) Quassienholz (G.) Leqno della Quassia (J.) Quassia 
amarga (S.) 

This species of quassia grows in the natural woods of Ja- 
maica and the Caribbean islands, where it is called the bitter 
ash; and flowers in October and November. It is a beautiful 
tall tree, rising sometimes one hundred feet in height, with a 
trunk straight, smooth, tapering, and often ten feet in circum- 
ference near the base; and covered with a smooth gray bark. 
The leaves are pinnate, consisting of from five to eight oppo- 
site pairs of leaflets, with a terminal leaflet: they are oblong 
and pointed; the ribs reddish; and the young leaves are co- 
vered with a fine brown down: the flowers are in clusters 
from the lower part of the last shoot before the leaves; they 
are small, of a yellowish green colour, with a very small calyx: 
the male flowers are nearly similar to the hermaphrodite, except 
‘that they have the rudiments only of a style: the fruit is a 
small black drupe, round, the size of a pea, and attached in 
threes, sideways, to a round fleshy receptacle. It is ripe in De- 
cember, and is not bitter. The wood is sent to this country 
in billets, and is reduced to chips, or rasped by the druggists. ¢ 

Q walities. — Quassia wood is inodorous, and has an intensely 
bitter taste; it is of a pale yellow colour. _ Alcohol and water 
take up its bitterness, and when evaporated to dryness, leave a 
brownish yellow, somewhat transparent, brittle extract, which 
has been regarded as a vegetable constituent sai generis, and 
ti OS ARMIES ditehe ie ae atc Pee se dos 


-? The officinal quassia was long erroneously supposed to be the wood of the Quassia 
amara, which is a very rare tree, and excels all the others in bitterness. 
2 Edinburgh Phil. Trans. iii. 207. : 
‘3 It is asserted that of late years the brewers have used quassia wood instead of hops. 
Beer made with it certainly does not keep, but soon becomes muddy, flat, has a mawkish 
taste, and runs into the acetous fermentation. 
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‘named the bitter principle.* I am inclined to believe that this 


‘principle, although not itself of a resinous nature, is connected 
‘with resin, as ether takes it up, and the tincture, when evapo- 
rated on water, which becomes intensely bitter, leayes an in- 
soluble pellicle that has the character of a resin. The infusion 
is rendered muddy by nitrate of silver, and a soft, flaky, yellow 
precipitate formed; and acetate of lead occasions a copious 
white precipitate: hence these salts are incompatible in for- 
mulee with it. . 

Medical properties and uses.— Quassia is tonic. It has been 
found efficacious in dyspepsia and nervous irritability; inter- 
mittent and bilious remittent fevers, chlorosis, diarrhoea; and, 
when combined with cretaceous powder and ginger, in atonic 
gout. We have given it, combined with nitric acid, with evi- 
dent benefit in typhus, and also in fluor albus. Infusion is 
the best form of administering Quassia; the raspings, for it 
cannot be properly pulverized, being too bulky: but it may 


nevertheless be given in substance in doses of from grs. x to 3], _ 


three or four times a day. : 
- Officinal preparations. Infusum Quassie. L. Tinctura Quassie 
excelsa. E. D. : 
QUERCUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 423. 
Cl. 21. Ord.6. Moneecia Polyandria. Nat. ord. Amentacez. — 
G.1692. Male. Calyx commonly five-cleft. Corolla none. Stamens 
five to ten. j 4 
Female, Calyx one-leafed, entire, rough. Corolla none. 
Styles two to five. Nut coriaceous, surrounded at the base by the 
persistent calyx. 
* * with toothed leaves. =. 
Sp. 33. Q. infectoria. Dyers’ Oak. Olivier’s Travels, (translation,) 
Hi. 41.t.14,15.  - 
*** * * with sinuated leaves and beardless lobes. 
Sp.65. Q. pedunculata. Common Oak. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 23. 
#10. (Q. Robur.) Smith Flor. Brit. 1026. 
1. QUERCUS INFECTORIA. (Quercus Cerris. Edin.) 
Officinal. Gauua. Lond. Edin. GaAtum. Dub. The Gall. 
ae ou, de Galles (F.) Gallapfel (G.) Galla (/.) Agalla (S.) Maju P*hat (H. 
and San. ' | 


The London and Dublin Colleges have not named any par- 


ticular species of oak, as furnishing the gall; the Edinburgh 


College has particularised the Cerris: but although it, as well. 


as most of the other species of Quereus, may produce galls, 
yet it is not the species from which the galls of commerce are 
obtained. Olivier has distinctly pointed out from his personal 
knowledge the species above named as the real tree; and as 
we know no reason for doubting his veracity, we shall copy his 
description of it. 


1 Thomson’s Chemistry, 4th ed. vy. 32. 


* 
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The Quercus infectoria is scattered throughout all Asia Mi- 
not, from the Bosphorus as far as Syria, from the coasts of 
the Archipelago as far as the frontiers of Persia. It has a 
crooked stem, seldom exceeds six feet in height, and more 
frequently assumes the character of a shrub than that of a tree. 
The leaves, which are deciduous in autumn, are on short pe- 
tioles, smooth, of a bright green colour on both sides, and ob- 
tusely toothed: the acorn is elongated, smooth, two or three 
times longer than the cup, which is sessile, in a slight degree 
downy, -and scaly: the gall comes at the shoots of the young 
boughs, and acquires from four to twelve lines in diameter : 
the insect which produces it is the Cynips quercusfolii of Lin- 
neeus, (Diplolepsis galle tinctorie of Geoffroy,) a small hyme- 
nopterous insect or fly, with a fawn-coloured body, dark an- 
tenne, and the upper part of the abdomen of a shining brown. 


The insect punctures the tender shoot with its sting, and. 


deposits its egg in the puncture. This is soon hatched; and 
in consequence of the irritation occasioned by the maggot 
feeding on the juices of the plant, a morbid excitement is in- 
duced, and. kept up in the vessels of the part, sufficient for the 
production of this kind of vegetable wen. 


Galls are gathered before the larva within them changes to — 


a fly, and eats its way out; for when this has happened the 
galls become lighter, and contain less of the astringent prin- 
ciple. The first galls that are picked are named yerli by the 
natives, and are known in trade by the terms black or blue galls 
and green galls. ‘Those whieh are gathered afterwards, from 
the circumstance of their being pierced, are of an inferior qua- 
lity, and are denominated white galls. 'The best galls are those 
of Aleppo, Smyrna, Magnesia, Karahisser, Diarbekir, and the 
interior of Natolia. Those which are brought to this country 
come chiefly from Aleppo in bags and cases. | 
Qualities. — Galls are inodorous, and have a bitter, very 
astringent taste. They are nearly round, of different magni- 
tudes, from the size of a pea to that of a hazel-nut ; smooth on 
the surface, yet studded with tuberosities ; and when good, of a 
blackish blue, or deep olive colour : a white or a red hue indi- 
cates an inferior quality." They are heavy, brittle, break with 
a flinty fracture, and display a compact striated texture. The 
whole of theirsoluble matter is taken up by about 40 times their 
weight of boiling water, and what remains is tasteless. Alco- 


4 This is the character of the galls from which the insect has escaped; and which 
are also.of a brighter colour. Another species of gall, produced by another species of 


the insect, is also, Olivier says, found on the same oak. It is spongy, very light, of a. 


brown red colour, covered with a resinous coat, and, furnished with a circular row 
of tubercles placed nearly towards the most protuberant part. Their astringency is very 
“inferior ; and they are used only to adulterate the better sort. . 


4 
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hol digested on powdered galls takes up seven parts in ten ; 
and ether five parts. The watery infusion reddens tincture of 
litmus, and forms precipitates with solution of Isinglass, the in- 
fusions of Cinchona bark, Cusparia bark, and Columba root: 
but not with infusion of Quassia. Sulphuric acid throws down 
a yellowish, curdy precipitate, and muriatic acid one flaky and 
whitish ; while nitric acid changes the colour only of the infu- 
sion, first to deep orange, and afterwards to a paler orange yel- 
low. ‘The solution of ammonia occasions no precipitate, but 
‘ deepens the colour; the carbonate, however, produces a precipi- 
tate. Carbonate of potash throws down a yellowish flaky pre- 
cipitate, and extricates ammonia; and lime water also throws 
down a copious deep green precipitate. Precipitates also are 
formed. with solutions of the: following metallic salts: with 
acetate and superacetate of lead, grayish; tartarized antimony, 
yellowish; sulphate of copper, brown; sulphate of iron, blueish 
black ; sulphate of zinc, reddish black, but very slowly formed ; 
nitrate of silver, deep olive; and nitrate of mercury, bright 
yellow. ‘The muriate of mercury renders the infusion milky 
and opaque, but no precipitate is formed. The alcoholic tinc- 
ture reddens litmus, and is affected by the same re-agents as 
the watery infusion. The ethereal tincture, when evaporated 
on water, leaves on the side of the glass an opaque pellicle, and 
on the surface of the water small drops of an oily resinous-like 
matter, while the substratum of water becomes charged with 
tannin and gallic acid. The pellicle and resinous-like matter is 
plastic, tenacious, resembling birdlime treated with ether ; and 
when subjected to heat, melts, swells, burns, and leaves a dense 
black charcoal. These experiments show results which cannot 
altogether depend on the presence of tannin, gallic acid, ex- 
tractive, or mucilage, which are supposed to be the constitu- 
ents of galls. In Sir H. Davy’s experiments, 500 grains of Alep- 
po galls yielded to pure water by lixiviation 185 grains of 
solid matter, of which 130 were tannin, $1 gallic acid and ex- 
tractive, 12 mucilage and matter rendered insoluble by the eva- 
poration, and 12 saline and earthy matter. From different ex- 
periments the proportion of extractive, however, if any, is very 
small: none appears in the evaporation of the ethereal tinc- 
ture; and Dr. Bostock’s experiments render the existence of 
mucilage very doubtful. From the experiments of Professor 
Branchi, it appears that galls also yield by distillation with 
water a concrete, volatile oil.‘ -Hence we may conclude that 
the other constituents of galls, besides tannin and gallic acid, 
and the above oil, are still unascertained. Ae tumae 


1 Phil. Mag. vol.i. p.401. 
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Medical properties and uses. — Galls are the most powerful 
of the vegetable astringents. They are seldom used:as an in- 
ternal remedy, although in combination with bitters or aro- 
matics they have been given in obstinate diarrhceas, passive 
intestinal hemorrhages, and intermittents, They are fre- 
quently ordered in the form of gargles and injections; and an 
ointment formed of galls in fine powder, with eight parts of 
simple ointment, and a small proportion of powdered opium, 
is a useful application to blind piles. For internal exhibition, 
the dose of galls may be from grs. x to 9j, twice or thrice a 
day. | | 

Officinal preparation. Tinctura Gallarum. E. D. 

2. QUERCUS PEDUNCULATA. 
Offcinal. QueERcus cortex. Lond. QuERCUS ROBORIS CORTEX. 

Edin. Dub. Oak bark. 1 

Syn. Ecorce de la Chene commune (F.) Eichenrinde (G@.) Corteccia della Quercia (1.) 
__ This species of oak is indigenous. _ It is a well-known beau- 
tiful tree, often rising to a considerable height; and attaining 
a great degree of thickness in the trunk, which is covered with 
a rough brown bark. The leaves are alternate, nearly sessile, 
- ovate-oblong, and sinuated, forming obtuse lobes: deep green, 
smooth, and shining on the upper surface, paler and nearly 
glaucous underneath : the flowers are in axillary catkins; the 
male lax, pendulous, many-flowered, and yellow; the female 
longer, peduncled, and only three-flowered : the calyx of the 
male flower is membranous, bell-shaped, often five-cleft ; while 
that of the female is coriaceous, scaly, downy, and becoming 
hemispherical, entire, and woody: the stamens are ten, longer 
than the calyx: the germen is ovate, crowned with a short 
cylindrical style and three stigmas: the fruit is an elliptical, 
coriaceous, smooth nut, fixed in the calyx as in a shallow cup, 
but at length dropping from it. It ripens in October. | 

Almost every part of the oak is astringent, but the bark 
only is officinal; and, as its epidermis is perfectly inert, it is 
taken for medicinal purposes from the smaller branches, the 
epidermis of which is still thin and scarcely cracked. The bark 
cut in spring is preferable to that cut in winter, as it:contains 
four times the quantity of the astringent principle or tannin. * 

Qualities. — Oak bark is inodorous, has a rough astringent 


taste, and yields its virtues to both alcohol and water. The — 


watery infusion is affected by all those tests which indicate 
the presence of gallic acid, tannin, and extractive (see Decoc- 
tum Quercus). Sir H. Davy? found that 3) of the inner cortical 
~ part of young oak bark affords by lixiviation one hundred and 


eleven. grains of solid matter, of which 77 are tannin; the cel- 


1 Biggin. Phil. Trans. 1799. ad 2 Phil. Trans, 1803. 


i lt a 
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lular integument, or middle-coloured part, yields grs, 43 only 
of solid matter, of which 19 are tannin; ‘and the epidermis 
furnished scarcely any quantity either of tannin or of extrac- 
tive. The quantity of tannin, however, varies according to 
the size and age of the trees, and the season at which they 
are barked. Vauquelin discovered that the infusion of Oak 
bark does not precipitate tartarized antimony, or the infusion 
of Santa Fé Cinchona, which resembles the officinal red Cin- 
chona, although both of these are precipitated by infusion of 
galls. I find, however, that infusion of Oak bark: forms a 
precipitate. with infusion of yellow Cinchona bark. 

Medical properties and uses.— Oak bark is tonic and astrin- 
gent. It has been given united with bitters and aromatics 
with seeming advantage in intermittents; but it is in every 
respect inferior to Cinchona, and cannot be depended on. It 
is, however, useful in obstinate diarrhoea and alvine heemor- 
rhages; and it is strongly recommended in the malignant 
coryza (snwfles) of infants, when in spite of keeping the 
bowels regular, and the use of cordials, the child becomes 
weak and pallid. Its principal use is as a local astringent. 
(See Decoctum Quercus.) 

The dose in substance may be from grs. xy to gTs. Xxx; but 
it is so difficultly pulverized that it is seldom given in this form, 

Offical preparation. Decoctum Quercus. L. | 

RHAMNUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1092. 

Ci. 5. Ord.1. Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Dumose Linn. 

Rhamni Juss. 

G.405. Calyx tubular. Corolla scales defending the stamens in- 
serted into the calyx. Berry. - Sh. 5 iat 

* Thorny. | | 7 

Spectes1. R. catharticus. Purging Buckthorn. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 

594. t.210. : 
Oficinal. Ruamni Bacca.-Lond. RHAMNI CATHARTICI succus. 

Edin. RHAMNUS CATHARTICUS; BACCRH. Dub. . Buckthorn 

Berries. i% 

Syn. Nerprun (F.) Kreutz beeren (G.) Bacche del spino Cervino. (J.) 

This is an indigenous shrub, growing in woods and hedges 
near brooks; flowering in May and June, and ripening its fruit 
in. October. It rises with a strong rigid woody stem, sending off 
alternate round branches, which terminate in a spine. ‘The 
leaves are in fascicles, on footstalks, ovate, serrated, nerved . 
and the younger one downy: the flowers come from the same 
buds as the leaves; they are peduncled, of a greenish yellow 
colour, four-cleft; and frequently, but not always, they are 
male and female upon different plants: the anthers are round, 


on short filaments which rise from the base of a small convex 
t Underwood, Diseases of Children, 4th ed. i, 45, 
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scale: the germeén is ovate, with a slender style and four-cleft 
stigma: the fruit is a small, round, black, four-seeded berry, 
about the size of a pea, compressed on one side.* 

These berries are said to be often mixed with those of the 
black-berried alder and of the dog-berry tree; but as the buck- 
thorn berry has four seeds, while the others have only two and 
one, it can be easily distinguished. _ 

Qualities. — The odour of these berries is faint and unplea- 
sant, the taste bitterish, acrid, and nauseous. ‘They are very 
succulent, and yield by expression a deep green juice, or a 
purple juice, if they be gathered late in the autumn, 

Medical properties and uses. —'The berries, or their ex- 
pressed juice, are briskly cathartic; but their operation is ac- 
companied with thirst and severe griping, which is not alto- 
gether mitigated by the most plentiful dilution. ‘They were 
formerly much used as a hydragogue purgative, but are now 
very seldom prescribed. ‘The dose of the recent berries is 
9j; that of the expressed juice £2}, or 3j of the dried berries. 

Officinal preparation. Syrupus Rhamni- L. E. 

RHEUM.? Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 488. 

1.9. Ord.3. Enneandria Trigynia. Nat. ord. Holoracee Linn. Po- 


lygoniz Juss. 
G. 803. Calyx 0. Corolla six-cleft, persistent. Seed one, three-sided. 
Sp. 2. R. undulatum. Wave-leaved Rhubarb. Ameen. Acad. iil. 


212. ¢t. 4. jar ) Py 
Sp. 3. R. palmatum. Palmated Rhubarb. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 662. 


t.231. Phil. Trans. iv.292. t. 12, 13. 
1. RHEUM UNDULATUM. | 
Oficinal. RuEUM UNDULATUM ; RADIX. Dub. The root of Waved- 


leaved Rhubarb. : 
Syn. Rhubarb (F.) Rhabarber (G.) Rabarbaro (J.) Ruibarbo (S.) Rawend (A4rab.) 

Révand Chini (H.) 

This species of rheum was supposed by Boerhaave to be the 


true Chinese rhubarb ; and asit is not unlikely that foreign 
rhubarb is taken from several species, that which we receive by 
way of Canton, which certainly differs more than simply in 
the drying from that which comes through Russia, may be the 
produce of this plant ; and the Dublin Collegeis right in giving 
it a place in the list of materia medica. Itisa native of China 
and Siberia, but grows well inthis country. The root divides 
into a number of thick fibres, which run deep, and are ex- 
tremely yellow within: the leaves, which appear early in the 
spring, are supported on moderately thick footstalks, channelled 
on their under side, and plain on their upper: the leaves are 
long, running to a point much waved on their edges, a little 


Barre ‘ i emai 
1 ‘The pigment called sap green is the inspissat€d juice of this berry. 
> *Prow Dioscoridis. 
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hairy on the upper surface, and very strongly veined on the 
under: the flower-stem is of a pale brownish colour, rising 
about four feet high, and dividing into several loose panicles, 
or bunches of white flowers, which appear in May, and are 
succeeded by triangular seeds that ripen early in the season, 
2. RHEUM PALMATUM. 

Officinal. Rut RADIx. Lond. Edin. Dub. Rhubarb root. - 

This species, like the former, is a native of China and Tar- 
tary ; and arrives at-considerable perfection, when cultivated 
in thiscountry. The root is perennial, thick, oval, branched, 
externally brown, and internally of a deep yellow colour: the 
stem, which rises eight or ten feet in height, is erect, round, 
hollow jointed, slightly furrowed, sheathed, and branching at 
the top: the lower leaves stand upon long smooth petioles ; 
are numerous, large, rough, of a roundish shape, and deeply 
sinuated into lobes, which are irregularly pointed; those of the 
stem spring from the joints, are sheathing, and gradually les- 
sen in size toward the top of the stem: the flowers surround 
the branches in numerous clusters, forming a kind of spike: 
they appear in May : the corolla is divided into six obtuse very 
small segments of. a greenish white colour: the filaments are 
nine, slender, the length of the corolla, and furnished with 
oblong double anthers: the style is short, with three reflected 
stigmas : and the germen isa triangular seed, with membranous 
reddish margins. ; 

‘This plant has been generally believed to be the species 
which yields the foreign rhubarb ; and under this belief, a very. 
excellent and correct description of it was given by Dr. Hope, 
professor of botany at Edinburgh, in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1765. He had raised it from seed sent to him 
by Dr. Mounsey from Petersburgh two years before, and found 
that the root possessed all the medicinal qualities of the best 
foreign rhubarb. Since that period many laudable attempts 
have been made to introduce the cultivation of rhubarb into 
this country, in sufficient quantity to supply our domestic con- 
sumption of this valuable drug : but although many individuals 
have reared large quantities, and some of it extremely good, 
yet so powerful is prejudice, that very little of it can be sold, 
and the efforts, therefore, of the cultivators have of late very 
much relaxed." It is still, however, uncertain which of the 
species yields the foreign rhubarb; nor is it of very great im- 
portance, as the roots of the two species above described, : and 
another, the R. compactum, accord so very closely in their me- 


t For an excellent account of those different trials, and some very judicious observa- 
tions on the mode of cultivating rhubarb, see Millar’s Dictionary, edited by Dr. Martyn, 
article Rheum. ; MO ; 
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dicinal powers, that any of them may be used with equal cer- 
tainty of success. ek eae ote 
’ Three varieties of rhubarb are'known in the shops, named. 
-from‘the places. whence we receive them; Russian rhubarb, 
Turkey rhubarb, and. East Indian or Chinese rhubarb. The, 
two first resemble each other in every respect, appearing to be 
the root of the same species of plant, prepared in the same _ 
mode; and although the East Indian is seemingly the root ot 
a different species, yet we are informed by Dr. Rehman’, that — 
it isthe same, only prepared with less care. tds 6 
All the rhubarb of commerce, known under. the names ‘Tur- 
key or Russian; grows on the declivities of the chain of moun- 
‘tains in Tartary, which stretches from the Chinese town Sint: 
to the lake Kokonor, near’ Thibet. The soil is light and ‘sandy ; 
and the Bucharians assert that the best grows in the shade 
on the southern side of the mountains. Rhubarb, however, is. - 
also cultivated in China, in the province of Shen-see, where 
it is called Hai-houng. In Tartary the roots are taken up twice 
a year in spring and in autumn’, and after being cleansed, and 
decorticated, and the smaller branches cut off, the body of the 
root is divided transversely into pieces of a moderate size, 
which are placed on tables, and turned three or four times. 
a day, during five or six days. A ‘hole is then bored through 
each piece, by which it is hung up. to dry exposed to the 
air and wind, but sheltered from the sun. In about two 
motiths the roots have lost seven parts in eight of their weight’, 
and are fit for the market. In China the roots are not dug’ 
up till winter*; and the cultivators, after cleaning, scraping 
off the bark, and cutting them, dry the slices ‘by frequently 
turning them on stone slabs heated by a fire underneath ; after 
which the drying is completed by hanging them up in the air 
exposed to. the greatest heat of the sun.* As soon as the rhu- 
barb has been dried where it is grown, it is conveyed 
to Si-ning, where it is again cleaned and aired, and after being 
cut» into smaller: pieces and sorted, a large hole is drilled 
through that intended for the Russian market, in virtue of the 


’ 


1. The best Treatise on the Commerce of Rhubarb, and-from which much of the in-, 
formation contained in this article has been taken, is from the pen of Dr. Rehman. Vide 
_ Mem. dela Soctété Imperiale des Nat. de Moscow. 1809. t. ti. p. 126. 
2 Bell’s Travels. . ’ _ 3. Bath Papers, iv. 175. » ~ 

4. Bath Papers, ii. 249. | : Sid 

5 Ttis in the process of drying the roots that the British rhubarb cultivators are sup- 
posed to fail. Baumé proposes to steep the. roots in water, to deprive them of their 
gummy matter, before-drying them ; then to lay them. upon twigs in the open air for 
twelve hours, and lastly to place them in a stove heated to 120°, till they are dried. 
When sufficiently dry the wrinkles must be rasped out, and the pieces shaken together 
in a barrel turned on an axis, for half an hour, which covers them. with a fine yellow. 


“powder formed by their aterition. eid ad 
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contract made with the Russian Government, for the examina~ 
tion of the heart of the pieces. It is then packed up in camel’s- 
hair sacks, and conveyed to. Mac-ma-tchin, where it is ex- 
amined previously to its being transported to Kiachta. The 
whole of the. trade in rhubarb, in.China, is, carried on by 
one Bucharian family, which has. enjoyed, the monopoly. since 
1772; and it is even by the agents of this family, that it is sold 
to the English: at Canton. ‘This Bucharian family. resides 
at Sin-ning Fu, a, town on the frontiers of Thibet, about.3000 
verstes from Kiachta, the town on the Russian frontier, where 
the rhubarb is purchased on the accountof the Russian Govern- 
ment. . Part of the Tartarian rhubarb is carried. to Turkey. 
through Natolia; but the greater part is conyeyed by the Bu- 
charians to Kiachta, where it. is examined by a Russian apo- 
thecary, _ The best pieces only are selected: and sent to Pe- 
tersburgh. _ It is in roundish pieces. perforated with a large 
hole, of a yellow. or reddish colour. on, the outside, somewhat 
soft and friable, and when broken, exhibiting many diverging 
streaks of a beautiful. bright red colour. Agreeably to the 
contract with Russia, all which is. rejected must be. burnt: 
and even that which is approved, undergoes. another.cleaning 
before it is finally packed up for. St. Petersburgh.’ . The Chi- 
nese rhubarb, at least what we receive under that appellation, 
is conyeyed to Canton, and there purchased by the East India 
Company’s agents, who purchase all qualities; whence it.is 
brought to this country by sea: It isin oblong, sometimes flat 
pieces, seldom perforated ; considerably heavier, more compact, 
and less friable than the former kind; of a brownish yellow co- 
lour on the outside; and which when broken appear of a dull 
colour, variegated with yellow and white. Both kinds are 
brought to this country in cases and chests. 

Qualities. — Good Russian or Turkey rhubarb has a pecu- 
liar, somewhat aromatic odour, and a bitter, slightly astringent, 
subacrid taste; feels gritty between the teeth when chewed, 
and tinges the saliva of a bright yellow colour. It breaks with 
a rough hackly fracture, is easily pulverized, and affords a pow- 
der of a bright buff yellow colour. It should not. be porous, 
but rather compact and heavy. Water at 212° takes up 24 
parts in 60 ; the infusion is of a brown colour nearly clear, 
and reddens litmus paper. Alcohol extracts 2°7 from 10 parts, 
and gives a tincture of a rich golden: colour, which reddens 
tincture of Titmus ; is not altered in its transparency by the ad- 
dition of water; and strikes a blackish olive hue with solution 


a 
t At this examination each piece is struck with a small mallet, to detach from it 
any impurities, or decayed parts. 
i Z 
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of sulphate of iron, but no immediate precipitate falls, Sul- 
phuric ether takes up 1°5 in 10 parts of this rhubarb; the tinc- 
ture is of a golden yellow hue, and when evaporated on water, 
leaves a thin pellicle of yellow resin and abundance of extrac- 
tive dissolved in the water, combined, however, with tannin. 
East Indian or Chinese rhubarb has a stronger odour, and is 
more nauseous to the taste than the Turkey; breaks with a 
more compact and smoother fracture; and affords a powder 
of a redder shade. - Water takes up 30 parts in 60; the infu- 
sion is not sodeep-coloured as that of Russian rhubarb, is more 
turbid, and reddens also litmus paper. Alcohol extracts 4 
parts’ in 10; the tincture is of a much deeper colour, and 
brownish ;. gives a deeper red to litmus tincture ; is rendered 
slightly turbid by the addition of water ; and strikes a green, 
not black, olive with sulphate of iron, which it also quickly 
and copiously precipitates. Ether takes up 2 parts in 10; the 
tincture is deeper coloured, and when evaporated ‘on water 
affords the ‘same results as the former kind, except. that’ the 
compound of tannin and extractive is more soluble. » 

~ The infusion of Chinese rhubarb is more copiously precipi- 
tated by solution of isinglass than that of the Russian. ‘Infu- 
sion of yellow cinchona’ throws down a copious greenish pre- 
cipitate from infusion of Russian rhubarb, and a less copious, 
but more dense bright yellow precipitate from that of Chinese 
rhubarb. 5 : | erat 

- The following Tables show the effects of re-agents on’ the 
aqueous infusions of the two varieties of rhubarb, 
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When the residue, after the action of water, is digested in 
muriatic acid, and solution of ammonia added in excess, the 
liquid becomes milky, and deposits oxalate of lime. What re- 
mains consists of woody matter, a small portion of alumen, and 
silex. Of the specimens which I examined, one drachm of 
Russian rhubarb yielded twenty-six grains of the oxalate, while 
the-same-weight-of Kast Indian yielded only eighteen grains. 
From the results of the above experiments, rhubarb appears 

to contain a large portion of extractive matter, a small por- 
tion of resin, mucus, tannin, gallic acid,-a-colouring matter, 
much oxalate of lime, and minute proportions of alumen 
and silez. ‘They show that the two varieties differ from each 
other in.several respects. The Russian contains more tannin, 
oxalate of lime, and resin; the Chinese more extractive and 
gallic-acid. . But the purgative principle is still unascertained, 
although it appears to be combined with the extractive, and 
hence is soluble in water. __ & 

Medical properties and uses. — Rhubarb is stomachic and 
astringent. or purgative, according to the extent of the dose in 
which it is administered. .With-a view to the first-mentioned 
properties, it is usefully given in dyspepsia, hypochondriasis, 
and in a weakened relaxed state of the bowels, combined with 
ginger, nutmeg, soda, or bitters. Be eh pS Oe 

_ As a purgative it operates mildly, and may be given to the 
youngest infants. Its operation is quickened by the addition 
of neutral salts and calomel, the purgative powers of which it 
also reciprocally augments; so that a compound formed of 
small portions of rhubarb and a neutral salt or calomel,. acts 
with more certainty and quicker than large doses of either se- 
parately taken. Rhubarb is particularly adapted for the ma- 
jority of cases of diarrhoea, as it evacuates any acrid matter 
that may be offending the bowels, before it acts as an astrin- 


gent. Externally its powder is sometimes sprinkled jover — 


ulcers, to assist their granulation:and healing. 

The Chinese use it medicinally; but ‘they chiefly employ it 
to colour a spirituous liquor. | | : 

Rhubarb is given in a variety of forms (see Preparations), 
but its purgative properties are most powerful in substance. 
From 9j to 31s of the powdered root opens the bowels freely ; 
and from grs. vi to grs.x may be-given fora dose, when its 
stomachic properties-only are required... . 

_ Officinal preparations, Infuswm Rhei.L. E. Vinum Rhei.E. Tinc- 
turaRhe.L. E. D. Tinctura Rhet.composita.L. Tinetura Rhei et 
Aloes. E. Tinctura Rhei et Gentiane.E...Pilule-Rhei composite. E. 
_ RHODODENDRON. | Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 603. 

Ci. 10. Ord.1. Decandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. ‘Bicornes Linn 
__Rhododendra Juss. — Ba cael pad ay 


? taw 
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G. 867. Calyx five-parted. Corolla nearly fannel-shaped. Stamens 


declined. Capsule five-celled. 
Species 7. R. chrysanthum. Golden-flowered Rhododendron. Med, 
Bot. 2d edit. 299. t. 103. Pall. Ross. i. p Ade t. 30. | 
Oficinal. RHoDODENDRI CHRYSANTHI FoLIA. Edin, — The leaves 
of Rhododendron. ; 
Syn. “Rosage (F.) Gelber Alpbalsam (G.) Rhododendro Aureo OR 
This beautiful shrub is a native of the mountainous parts of 
Siberia, flowering in June and July. It rises a foot in height, 
-and sends off spreading branches which are covered with’a 
brown bark. The leaves are terminal, oblong, ovate, and ‘ate 
tenuated tothe petiole; few, smooth, stiff, with the margin en- 


tire and bent in; the upper surface reticulated, rugged, and of 
a deep green colour ; and the under ferruginous or glaucous, - 


The flowers are large, yellow, and terminate the branches, 
forming umbels: the calyx is persistent; the corolla monope- 
talous, inclining, and irregularly divided into five spreading 
para the filaments are slender, nearly as long as the co- 
rolla, supporting oval anthers; and the germen is pentagonal, 
bearing a long slender style, crowned with a fivelobed stigma, 


The capsule is ovate, somewhat angular; and contains many 
small gray irreoular seeds, like sawdust. Mal tuis 
Qualities. —The leaves of this plant are inodorous, and have 
an austere, astringent, bitterish taste. “Water extracts their 
virtues either by infusion or decoction. : hs a 
Medical properties and uses.— Yellow rhododendron leaves 
are stimulant, narcotic, and diaphoretic. ‘When taken, they 
first increase the arterial action and the heat of the body, pro- 
ducing diaphoresis ; and these effects, according to Dr. Home’s 
observations, are followed by a proportional diminution of ex- 
citement, the pulse in one case having been reduced thirty- 
eight beats. In large doses they produce nausea, vomiting, 
purging, delirium, and all the symptoms of violent intoxication. 
Both the plant and its effects were first described by *Gmielin 
and Steller, in 1747, as a Siberian remedy for rheumatism ; 
but it was not much noticed till after 1779, when Kelpin 
strongly recommended it in this disease, and also in gout and 
lues venerea. Besides the effects we have already mentioned, 
it is said to excite a creeping sensation in the pained parts, which 
after a few hours subsides, and at the same time the pain is re- 
lieved. It has not been much used in this country, but; from 
the result ofsome trials of it in Scotland, it has obtained a place 


in the Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia. ) | 

It is given in the form of decoction, made by boiling 3iv of 

the leaves in f3x Of water, in a close vessel, over a slow fire for 
| 1 Flora Sibirica, iv. 121. 
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twelve hours. ~The dose of the strained liquor is from £3} 

to £3ij given twice a day, and gradually increased. i 

. RHUS.* = Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 14°79. | | ne, 

Cl. 5. Ord.2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Dumose Linn. Te- 
‘rebintaceze Juss. ld . 

G. 566. Calysx five-parted. Petals five. Berry with one seed. 

** with ternate leaves. 7 


Species 17. R. Toxicodendron. Poison Oak. Sumach. Kalm’s Tra- 
velss li. 318. si ET 
Oficinal. Toxtcopenpk1 FoLia. Lond. Ruois ToxicoDENDRI 
FOLIA. Edin. .Sumach leaves. | aed 
. Syn. ‘Toxicodendron ; Herbe a la Puce (F.) Rus Tossicodendro (1.) 
This shrub is a native of North America. It seldom exceeds 
three feet in height; the root sending up many. stems, which. 
divide into slender woody branches, and are covered with a 
brownish bark. The leaves are placed alternately, supported 
on long petioles ; and are composed of three oval leaflets, about, 
three inches long, and one inch and a half broad, angularly, 
indented, hoary on the under-surface, and of a deep shining, 
green colour on the upper: the two lateral leaflets are nearly 
sessile, and the terminal one is considerably the largest of the 
three: the male flowers, which are on a distinct. plant from the 
female, spring from the sides of the stalks in close short spikes, 
and are of an herbaceous colour; the female, which are larger, 
are produced in loose panicles, and embosom a roundish ger- 
men supporting three very short styles: the fruit is a striated 
berry. : eerie @ys 
_ The stems, if cut or broken, exude a milky juice, which was 
supposed. to inflame the skin wherever it touched; but this 
is not the case, although the plant exudes a deleterious va- 
pour.?. The juice becomes black when it is exposed for a short 
time.to the action of atmospheric air.$ | rere 
~~ Qualities. — The leaves of Toxicodendron are modorous, and 
have a mawkish subacrid taste. Their virtues are completely — 
extracted by water, and partially by alcohol. ‘The aqueous — 
infusion reddens litmus paper; precipitates the solution of sul- 
phate of iron black ; that of nitrate of silver brown ; and throws 
down a precipitate with gelatine. Hence it contains gum, .re- 
sin, gallic acid, and tannin; but a narcotic principle is also pre- 
sent, on which its effects principally depend. | e- 


‘ 


OOO Se 

1 ‘Povg Dioscoridis. bat 

2 Vans Mons has proved that the acrimonious matter of the, plant is exhaled during 
the night, combined with carbonated hydrogen gas. He collected a jar full of the gas, 
and on his brother, who was very susceptible of the poison of this species of rhus, plung- _ 
ing bis arm into it, the skin was quickly inflamed and blistered. .detes dela Soc. de ’ 
Med. de Bruxelles. | ' EET Hy | 

3 This juice forms an indelible black stain on linen cloth; and is used in Japan, where 
_ the shrub is a native, 2s a varnish. Phél. Trans. xlix. 158. 
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Medical properties,and uses. —'The leaves are stimulant and 
narcotic. In the. hands of Dr. Alderson‘of Hull, who intro- 
duced them as.a remedy, they proved successful in several cases 
of paralysis ; -but we believe their efficacy in this disease has 
not been confirmed by the observations of other physicians. 
They excite a.sense.of heat and pricking, and irregular twitch- 
ings in the affected limbs. We believe some advantage has 
been found from their use in herpetic eruptions. They have 
also been found useful in the form of tincture, in cramp of the 
stomach. ntieitr 

The dose of the powdered leaves may be gr. fs, given twice 
or thrice a day, and gradually increased to grs. iv, in the form 
of a bolus. . 

RICINUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 564. 
Cl. 21. Ord. 8..Moncecia Monadelphia. Nat. ord. Tricocce Linn. 

Euphorbiz. Juss. ang | de as 
G. 1720. Male. Calyx five-parted. Corolla 0. Stamens numerous. 

Female. Calyx three-parted. Corolla 0. Styles three, bifid. 

Capsule three-celled. Seed one. 

* with palmated leaves. “e 
Sp.1. R. communis.* Common Ricinus or Palma Christi. Med. 
Bot. 2d ed. 625. t.221. Rheede Hort. Malab. ii. 57. t. 32. -_ 
Offcinal. Rictnt SEMINA ET OLEUM. Lond. RicINI COMMUNIS 

SEMINA ; ET OLEUM FIXUM. Edin. RIcINUS; OLEUM E SEMINIBUS 

EXPRESSUM. .Dub. . The seeds, and the fixed oil of the seeds of 

the Ricinus. Castor oil. _ ay: 

Syn. Le Noix et huile du Ricin (F.) Rizinuskorner; Rizinusdh! (G.) I semie 
Volio di Ricino (/.) Palmoel ; Ricin soel (S.) Erunda (San.) Khirwa (drad.) Sitt- 
4moonaka unnay (Tam.) 1% 
‘his species of Ricinus is an annual plant, a native of the 

East and West Indies, South America, and Africa.* It is of 
very quick growth, and sometimes attains to the height of six- 
teen feet.3 . The stem is round, thick, jointed, furrowed, glau- 
cous in the lower part, but of a purplish red colour towards the. 
top: the leaves are petiolate and subpeltate, large, deeply di-. 
-vided into seven pointed serrated lobes, and of a blueish green 
colour: the calyx of the male flower is composed of five oval, . 
pointed, purplish segments, inclosing many long stamens united 
at the base; the female is at the upper part of the spike, and 
is composed of a three-cleft, reddish calyx: the styles are three, | 
slender, and forked at the apex: the capsule is a. trilocular nut, . 
covered with rough spines, and bursting elastically.to expel the - 
seeds, which are generally three, and of anoblong flat figure, and: 
white colour. . AO LE 

~~ The oil, which is more frequently used than the seeds, is ob- 


¥ Kixs Dioscoridis. 2 It was first cultivated in Britain in.1562., © * 
_ 3. It has been asserted that this plant is in some places perennials, becoming a 
latge tree. Willdenow, however, says, “ Planta semper annua, nunquam frutisosa vel 
arborea, nec in calidissimis terree plagis lignescit.” Soec. Plant.iv, 564. . 
= 
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‘tained from the seeds both by coction and expression. The 
‘former method was generally used till lately ; and was perform- 
ed by tying up the seeds, previously decorticated and bruised, 
in a bag, which was suspended in boiling water till all the oil 
‘was extracted and rose to the surface, when it was skimmed off. _ 
This mode of preparation is still preferred by many of the 
West Indian practitioners; but as the oil is apt to get soon 
_ rancid when thus prepared, it is now obtained, both at home 
and abroad, by subjecting the seeds to the press, in the same 
manner as almonds to procure almond oil. The oil obtained 
is equal to one-fourth of the weight of the seeds employed. 
Qualities. — Good expressed castor oil is nearly inodorous 
and insipid: but the best leaves a slight sensation of acrimony 
in the throat after it is swallowed. It is thick, viscid, transpa- 
rent, and colourless, or of a very pale straw colour ; that which 
is obtained by coction has a brownish hue; and both kinds, when 
they become rancid, thicken, deepen in colour to reddish brown, 
and acquire a hot, very nauseous taste. It has all the chemical 
chayacters of the other expressed oils, except that it is almost 
completely soluble in sulphuric ether. | 
Medical properties and uses. —'The seeds are drastic cathar- 
tics, but are scarcely ever ordered. The oil is mildly purgative, 
operating very quickly, and with so little irritation, as to ren- 
der it peculiarly fitted for cases in which the stimulating purga- 
tives would prove hurtful; asin ileus, colica pictonum, (in which 
it may be advantageously joined with henbane,) calculous affec- 
tions, piles, and after surgical operations in which the abdomi- 
nal viscera are concerned. Jn dysentery, in which this oil is 
particularly indicated, the stomach will seldom retain it; ‘but 
when this is the case it may be efficaciously exhibited peranum. 
-It is also an excellent purgative for infants, even of the ten- 
derest age, and for women in child-bed. — J sli aig 
The dose is from fSiv to f3}fs, either floated on a little water, - 
and covered with a small quantity of any ardent spirit; or dif- 
fused in a cup of coffee; or in water, by means of mucilage of 
acacia gum, or the yolk of egg. . The addition of some aroma- 
tic tincture is generally necessary to make this oil remain on the 
stomach. 1: wens al disso’ : 
ROSA. — Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 1063. s yest 
Cl. 12. Ord. 5. Icosandria Polygynia. Nat. ord. ‘Senticosee Linn. 
.. Rosacex Juss. | + 9 lpi Liew, gab 
G. 997. Petals five. Calyx pitcher-shaped, five-cleft, fleshy, con- 


side of the calyx. : 
** with ovate germens. ; | a oe 
Species 15. R. centifolic. Hundred-leaved Rose. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 

495. d. 178. ' 
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Species 16. R. gallica. Red Rose. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 497. #179. 
Species 31. R. canina. Dog Rose, or Hep Tree. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 
493. t.177. Smith Flor. Brit. 540. Gertner, i. 347. t.'73. 
' 1. Rosa cENTIFOLIA. - 
Oficinal. Rosm cENTIFOLI® PETALA. Lond. Edin. Rosa DA- 


MASCENA; PETALA. Dub. The petals of the Hundred-leayed 
Rose. 


Syn. Wurd (Arab.) Goolabu-poo (Tam.) 

Although this species of rose be commonly cultivated in al- 
most every garden in Kurope, yet the place whence it was ori- 
ginally brought is still undetermined, notwithstanding Loureiro’s 
assertion that it is a native of China. Inthe Dublin Pharmaco- 
peeia it is improperly confounded with the damask rose, which 
is altogether a different species... The bush rises with prickly 
stems about three feet in height. The leaves consist of two or 
three pair of leaflets, with a terminal one, attached on very short 
petioles to a rough common footstalk: the leaflets are oval, 
broad, smooth, of a deep green colour on the upper surface, 
hairy on the under, and serrated, with purple edges. ‘The 

flowers, which appear in June, are large, supported on pedun- 
cles beset with brown, bristly hairs. The segments of the ca- 
lyx are semipinnate; the petals large, of a beautiful pale red 
colour, fragrant, and very numerous, 

The varieties of this species of rose are very many ; but for 
medicinal purposes they ey be indiscriminately used. The 
petals only are employed. 

Qualities. — Their odour is extremely fragrant, and their 
taste sweetish, subacidulous, and at last very slightly bitter. In 
distillation with water, a small portion ofa butyraceous oil is 
obtained ; and the water is strongly impregnated with the odour 
of the rose. : : , 

-Medical properties and uses. — The petals of this species of 
rose are slightly laxative ; and as such are ordered, combined 
with sugar, in the form of a syrup, as en adjunct to oil and 
other purgatives in infantile diseases : but théy are chiefly em- 
ployed for the distillation of rose-water. Selous a 
\ Offical preparations. Aqua Rose. L. E.D. Syrupus Rose. LE. 
noth och 2. Rosa GALLICA. eT OS 
Oficinal. Ros® GALLICH PETALA. Lond. Edin. Ros rveRx 
PETALA. Dub. The petals of the Red Rose. sscestd 

Syn. Fleurs des Roses rouges (F.) Essig-rosen (G.) Rosa domestica (/.) 

This species is a native of the south of Europe, cultivated in 
our gardens, and flowering in June and July. The stalks rise 
about three feet in height, are erect, and almost destitute of 
prickles. The foliage resembles that of the cenitfolia ; but the 
leaflets are not so large, scarcely tomentose below, and subacute. 


* See Hort. Kew. Wilidenow, &c. Gerarde cultivated this species in 1596. 
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The flowers also are less doubled ; the petals large, widely spread 
open, of a deep rich crimson colour, fragrant, and displaying 
an abundance of yellow anthers, on thread-like filaments; with 
the papillary stigmas of numerous connected villose styles, 
rising from the germen. The petals of the unblown buds are 
the parts medicinally used. ‘They are cultivated in abundance 
in the neighbourhood of London for medicinal purposes. 

Qualities: — The odour of this rose is less fragrant than that 
of the former species, but it is improved by drying: the taste is 
pleasantly . bitter, and austere. Water at 212° extracts both 
its odour and taste ; and the infusion strikes a black with sul- 
phate of iron; and also forms a precipitate of a dark colour with 
sulphate of zinc. 

Medical properties and uses. — The red rose is astringent and 
tonic. It forms an elegant and. useful vehicle for the exhibi- 
tion of mineral acids, nitrate of potash, and other neutral salts, 
in hemorrhages, and many, other diseases, (See the Prepa+ 
rations of it.) 

Officinal preparations. Ganda Rose. lL. E. D. sect Rosa. 
L. E. D. Mel Rose. L.D. Syrupus Rose. E. 

3. Rosa CANINA», . 
Oficinal. Ros CANIN® putea. Lond. Ros CANINA. FRUC 
tus. Edin. The pulp of the Dog-rose fruit, or Hep. 

Syn. Le fruit d’ Eglantier de Chien (F.) Hagebutten (G.) La polpa di frati di Rosa 
canina (J.) 

This species is a common but beautiful ornament: of our 
hedge-rows, flowering in June, and exhaling a very fragrant 
perfume. It rises to the height of eight or ten feet, has a smooth 
stem ; with two alternate,. compressed, eonioalahobksds bright 
red internodial prickles; and.elongated branches, spreading 
from the upright. The leaves are pinnate, composed of. seven 
ovate, pointed, inodorous leaflets, naked and. smooth on both 
sides, but the upper shining, and of a deeper green than the 
under. . The petioles are prickly and glandular. ~The floral 
peduncles generally form a kind. of corymb ; but are: some- 
times solitary and smooth... The calyx is pubescent within, 
and on the margin: the petals are inversely cordate, generally 
five, of apale flesh colour, often white, and odorous. The fruit 
is an ovate, fleshy, smooth, red-berried calyx, with the apex 
sometimes open, sometimes ‘shut, containing about thirty long 
angular seeds, embedded among white silky bristles. 

Qualities. —The fruit is inodorous, and has a pleasant sweet 
acidulous taste, depending on uncombined citric acid and su- 
gar, which it contains. | ve 

Medical properties and uses. _The pulpy part ‘of hepss i is cool 
ing, but possesses no direct medicinal properties. It is used 
only for the formation of the confection, _ 

8 
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Officinal preparation. Confectio Rose caning: Li. 
ROSMARINUS. | Spec. Plant, Willd. #5126650 
Cl. 2. Ord.1. Diandria Monogynia.. Nat. ord. Verticillate’ Linn. 
Labiate Juss. , Pier «aes eae 
G.62. Corolla unequal, with the upper lip two-parted. Filaments 
_ long, curved, simple with a tooth. . | 


Species 1. R. officinalis.* Officinal Rosemary. Med: Bot. 2d edit. 
_ 829. . _Sibthorp Flora Greca. t. 14. 


Oficinal. RosMARINICACUMINA. Lond. ROosMARINI OFFICINALIS 
CACUMINA. Edin, RosMARINA; HERBA. Dub. Rosemary tops. 
Syn. Romarin (F.) Rosmarin (G.) Ramarino (/.) Remero (S.) ~~ 
This plant is a native of the south of Europe, Greece, and 
Barbary; but has been long cultivated in Britain, where it 
flowers in April and May. It is an evergreen, erect, very 
branching shrub, rising about four feet in height ; the branches 
thickly covered with leaves, and the smaller ones four-cornered 
and downy. ‘The leaves are opposite, almost sessile, more than 
an inch in length, and one-sixth of an inch broad, linear, ob- 
tuse, entire, with the margin turned back; of a dark green co- 
lour, smooth, and shining on the upper side, woolly, veined, 
and ofa silvery hue on the under. The flowers, which are 
placed on little axillary, opposite, leafy branches, are axillary 
and terminal, erect, on short stalks.. The calyx is bell-shaped, 
bilabiate, villous; the upper lip entire, the under cloven into 
two pointed segments : the corolla is ringent, downy, pale blue, 
variegated with purple and white; the tube longer than ‘the 
calyx, a little compressed, the upper lip erect and bifid, the 
lower cleft into three segments, the middle one larger, concave, 
and notched. The stamens are longer than the upper lip, arch- 
ed, furnished with a tooth above the base, and supporting an 
oblong, blue, terminal anther. The style is the length of the 
stamens, thread-like, arched, and terminated by a simple sharp 
stigma. ‘The seeds are four, oblong, and lodged in the bottom 
of the calyx. " 
Qualities. — Both the leaves and flowers have a grateful aro- 
matic odour, and a bitterish warm pungent taste, depending 
onan essential oil, which appears to be combined with cam- 
phor: Vide Ol. rosmarini. Alcohol! extracts its virtues com- 
pletely, but they are only partially given out to water. By dis- 
tillation ‘with water, its essential oil is obtained. The ‘leaves 
afford the greatest quantity ; the flowers the smallest. 
Medical properties and uses. — Rosemary is stimulant, and, 
according to some, emmenagogue.* It has been‘given in the 
form of infusion in nervous aes hysteria, and chlorosis, 


£ 


but it is now scarcely ever prescribed, unless as an odorous ad- 


t A:€evwris Diescoridis. a 
2 Bergius, Mat. Med. a Regno Veget. p. 21. 
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junct to sternutatory powders. The dose in substance may 

be from grs. x to Bij; ; and from 3j to 3ifs, in infusion. — 
Officinal preparations. Oleum Rosmarini. L.E. D. Spirttus Ros- 

marini. L. E. D. 
RUBIA. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 603. 

Cl. 4. Ord.1. Tetrandria Montara Nat. ord. Stellate Linn. 
Rubiacez Juss. 

G. 187. Corolla of one petal, bell-shaped. Berries two, bie-sebded. 

Species 1. R. tinctorum.* Dyers’ Madder. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 173. 
t. 67. 

Ojficinal. Rusiz Raprx. Loni. Dub. RvuBLE TINCTORUM RADIX. 
Edin. The root of Dyers’ Madder. 


Syn. Garance (F.) Krappwurzel ; Paerberrothe (G.) Radiche di Robbia o Garanza 
(1:) "Rubia (S.) Munjith (H.) Mantjtittie (Tam.), 


This plant is a perennial, with annual stems. It. is a native 
of the south of Europe, the Levant, and Africa ; and has been 
cultivated to a very great extent. for upwards of 300 years in 
Zealand: it flowers in June.* The root. is composed of many 
long, thick, succulent fibres, about the thickness of a man’s fin- 
ger, united at the top in a head; from which go off many side 
roots, extending under the ps he of the eround, and throwing 
up shoots, by which the plant may be propagated. The stems. 
are quadrangular, jointed, procumbent, and furnished with 
rough, short, hooked points, by which they are supported on 
the neighbouring plants. The leaves, which are in whorls of 
four or five, are elliptical, pointed, rough, and ciliated, about 
three inches long, nearly one broad in the middle ; and having 
the midribs armed with the same kind of spines.as on the stems. 
The branches bearing the flowers spring from the joints of the 
stems. Theflowersare small, terminal, with a campanulate yellow 
corolla, cut into four oval segments: the filaments short, support- 
ing simple erect anthers; and the germen is inferior and double, 
crowned with a slender style bearing two globular SHED Ds and 
becoming two round black berries. 

Madder root is dug up for use in the third summer of its 
growth. It is then dried gradually in a stove built in the form 
of a tower, containing several floors; and from the permost 
it is. progressively removed to the lowest; after x it is 
thrashed, to remove the cuticle; and. then dried completely in 
akiln. When perfectly dried it is pounded, and finally pack- 
ed in barrels for the market. There are three descriptions of 
this powder. The first pounding separates and reduces to a 


2 Bgsudgodavov Dioscoridis. ' 

2 As madder is an article of great national importance as a dye- -stuff, many attempts 
‘have been made to cultivate it in this country, but without success, the Dutch madder 
being both better and cheaper than ours. That i it can be grown to great perfection in 
this country is certain, and the effort to introduce its culture should not be dropped. The 
best comes from Zealand; to which, Britain alone is said to have paid 200,000/. annu- 
ally for madder. Bancroft on Permanent Colours, 2d edit. v. ii. p. 222, 
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powder the fibrillee, and the skins of the larger roots only, which 

is sold ata low price, under the name of mull; a wectnidl pound- 

ing separates one-third of the remaining parts of the large roots, 

and is sold under the name of gemcens : and a third pounding 

forms into a powder the pure, bright residue of theroots, which 

is the best ; and is simply called crop madder.* 
_ Qualities.— Madder has an unpleasant but not strong odour, 

and a bitter slightly austere taste. It attracts the moisture of 
a damp atmosphere, and is injured by it. To water, alcohol, 
and volatile oils, at a temperature of 60°, it imparts a red colour; 

but to water at 212° the colour imparted has a deep tinge of 
brown. Its principal constituent is extractive; which is pre- 
cipitated by solution of alum brownish red ; by thé alkaline car- 

bonates and lime-water, blood-red or lake ; and by acetate of 
lead, brown.* ‘The taste and odour of the madder are impart- 

ed to water and alcohol by infusion. 

Medical properties and uses. — Madder is usually regarded 
as emmenagogue ; and was formerly much relied on in chlo- 
rosis and scanty and difficult menstruation. It has also been 
recommended in jaundice, and the atrophy of infants: but its 
efficacy in any disease is extremely problematical. Its colourin 
matter, however, is carried into the circulation, tinges the urine 
a blood-red colour, and is deposited in the bones.3 | 
~ The dose of madder may be from grs. xv to Dj, united. with 
sulphate of potash ; and given three or four times a day. 

RUMEX. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 249... | 
Cl.6. Ord. 2. Hexandria Digynia. Nat.‘ord. Holoracee Linn. 

Polyzones: Jes. ii) jae : , 

'G. 699. Calyx three-leaved. Petals three, converging. Seed one, 
three-sided. | 

** Hermaphrodites : with naked valves, or not marked with a grain. 

Species 18. Rs agquaticus. Great Water-dock. Smith flora Brit. 

394. Med. Bot. 2d edit. t..299. iq . 

*** with diclinous flowers. aotke'T 
Species 31. R.acetosa. Common: Sorrel. Med. Bot. 2d edit. ¢. 230. 
_ Smith Flora Brit. 396. | . 
me 1. Rumex aquaricus. 
Officinal. —— ; ravix. Dub. The root of Water-dock. 


3 Vide Phil. Trans, xxxix. 287—299. The leaves of the plant ere said to tinge the 
milk of cows reddish » when eaten by them, ~~ 
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date at the base. The flowers are in approximate whorls.’ They 
are nodding, on capillary pedicles, thickened at the apex. ‘The 
valves are large, ovate, veined, entire, sometimes a little tooth- 
ed, and all marked with a small reba often obscure an ‘the 
iced is large. 

Qualities. — The root is nearly inddorous, and: has: a very 
austere taste. It yields its virtues to water. ~~ 

Medical properties and uses.—~ W ater-dock root is Howerfally 
astringent. It was formerly celebrated under ‘the name Herba 
Britannica, as a remedy for scurvy, and some cutaneous = 
tions ; but itis now scarcely ever employed. 

2. RUMEX ACETOSA, © 


Officinal. ACETOS# FOLIA. Lond. RuMIcis ACETOSE FOIA. sBidins 
Common Sorrel leaves. 


Syn. Oseille ordinaire (F.) Sauer Ampfer (G.) Acetona (1), Acedera (s. pat 

This is an indigenous perennial plant, common in. pastur es, 
and flowering in June. ‘The stem is round, striated and leafy, 
and rises from one to two feet in height. "The leaves are ob- 
long-ovate, and arrow-shaped ; the radical ones petiolate and 
obtuse; and those of the stem sessile, amplexicaule, pointed, 
and a little rolled back. ‘The flowers are dioecious, in branch- 
ed panicles, and arranged in half whorls: the calyx and co- 
rolla small; the stamens veryshort, bearing large yellow anthers, 
and the styles short, with large crimson-bearded stigmas, ‘The 
valves are ovate, entire, and graniferous. ~ 

Qualities. — Sorrel leaves are inodorous, and have a grateful 
austere acidulous taste, depending on the i ae. of superoxa- 
late of potash, ‘which they contain. — 

Medical properties and uses.— 'These leaves are refrigerant 
and diuretic. Their expressed juice diluted with water, or ade- 
coction of them in whey, affords a useful drink in cases of in- 
flammatory fever; and.eating them in large quantities daily as 
a salad, may prove serviceable in some cutaneous affections. 
In France the plant is cultivated for the use of the table. ¥ 

RUTA.. Spec. Plant, Willd. ii. 542. a . 
Cl. 10. Ord.1. Decandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Multisiliquee Pa 

Rutaceee Juss. 

G. 827. Calyzfive-parted. Petals concave. Receptacle surround. 
ed by ten melliferous points. Capsule lobed. | 

Sp. 1. R. graveolens.* Common Rue. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 437. t. 174. 

Oficinal. Rutm Fouia. Lond. Dub. Rutz GRAVEOLENTIS HERBA. 
Edin. The leaves and herbaceous part of Rue. — 


Syn. Rué sauvage (F.) Raute, Garten raute (G. ) Ruta (I. ) Ruta de derpesedo (S.) 
Suddap (Arab.) Saturi (H.) 


Rue is an evergreen perennial, a native of the South of Eu- 


rope, but much cultivated in our gardens, flowering in June 


1 ‘Purn-xnpavop Dioseoridis, 
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and September: It rises to the height of two or three feet, 
shrubby and branching, with the lower part of the stems ligne- 
ous, and covered witha rough, striated, gray bark; but the 
upper branches are smooth, and of a pale green colour. The 
leaves are doubly pinnate; the pinnz distant; and the leaflets 
obovate, sessile, decurrent, and very obscurely crenate, with 
the terminal one generally notched ; the surface punctured, the 
texture rather thick, and the colour blueish green or glaucous. 
The flowers are produced in terminal branched corymbs on 
subdividing peduncles. The flower which opens first has.a five- 
parted. calyx, and a five-petalled corolla; but the others have 
the calyx four-parted only, and a four-petalled corolla.. The 
petals are concave, wrinkled at the edge, of a pale greenish yel- 
low colour, and very much spread : the stamens are awl-shaped, 
the length of the petals, and bearing small yellow quadrangular 
anthers.* | The germen is large, oval, punctured, deep green, 
with crucial furrows, and crowned with a short style and simple 
stigma: and the seeds are angular, rough, and blackish. 
- Qualities.— Rue leaves have a powerful unpleasant odour, 
and a hot, bitter, nauseous taste. In the recent state, the leaves 
possess so much acrimony as to inflame and blister the skin; 
but much of this is dissipated in drying. In distillation with 
water they yield a pungent volatile oil, on which their virtues 
chiefly depend : consequently, decoction is a bad form of pre- 
paration of rue... 

Medical properties and uses. — Rue is stimulant, and antispas- 
modic; and is supposed to possess emmenagogue powers. _It 
was in high estimation so early as the time of Hippocrates, who. 
frequently ordered it in female complaints.” In modern prac- 
tice it is chiefly used in hysteria and flatulent colic. [have found 
a strong infusion of it, exhibited per anum, of great service in 
relieving the convulsions of infants, arising from flatulence and 
other intestinal irritations. The dose of the powdered leaves 
is from grs. xv to 9ij,. given twice or three times.a day. _ 
Officinal preparations. Oleum Rute. D. Extractum Rute graveo- 

lentis. E. D. 

SABINAL FOLIA. Vide Juniperus. 

SACCHARUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 122. 

Cl. 3. Ord.2. Triandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Gramina. 
G.122. Calyx two-valved, involucred, with a long lanugo. : Co- 
rolla two-valved. ’ 


_* These stamens display in a striking manner the spontaneous motions which take 
place in some; plants. .They are very stiff, and cannot be disturbed. from the posture. iw 
which they happen to be.; but, nevertheless they rise, by a spontaneous movement) oné 
or'two ata time, and lean over the stig till the pollew be shed;-when they fall back 
again, aud give place to others. Saeetudee-ae i 

2. De Morbis Mulier. id 
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Spec. 4. S..officinarum. Common Sugar-Cane. Sloane’s Jamaica, i. 
101. £. 66. Phil. Trans. |xix. 207—278. t. 3. Tee? 


Oficinal. Saccuarum. SaccHARUM PuRIFIcATUM. Lond. Sac- 


CHARUM. a. non purificatum. b. purificatum. c. syrupus empyreu- 


 maticus. Edin. SACCHARUM PURIFICATUM 3 SACCHARUM RU- 


BRUM, EJUSDEMQUE syRuPuS. ( Molasses.) Dub. Unrefined Su- 


gar. Refined Sugar. Molasses. | | 
Syn. Sucre; Sucre-pur (F.) Zucker; Weisser Zucker (G.) Zucchero brutto 5: 


Zucchero in pane ; Melassa (J.) Azucar; Auiaca (S.) Shukhir (4rab,) Chenee (H.). 


West Indies. It is cultivated in Persia, and very abundantly 
in the West Indies. ‘The root is jointed, and sends up several 


proportionable size, and the cuticle appears smooth, dry, and 
brittle... ‘This. generally happens in the months of February, 
March, and April. As soon as they are cut,. the canes are 


The average importation, into England and Scotland between 1787 and. 1790, 
amounted annually to 1,952,262 cwt. Moseley’s Hist. of Sugary p. 154. 
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_ the proportion of one pint to 100 gallons of juice, and heated 
to the temperature of 140°.* A thick scum seon forms on the 
top, from under which the clear liquor is’ drawn off by a cock 

- into a large copper boiler, where it is boiled till the bulk of the 
liquor ‘is very considerably diminished.’ »The ‘boiling is suc- 
cessively repeated in four other coppers progressively smaller; 
and from the last, which is called the ¢eache, it is conveyed 
into shallow wooden coolers, where“it grains, and the con- 
creted mass separates from the uncrystallizable matter or mo- 
lasses. ‘This mass is then put into empty hogsheads, having 
holes in the bottom, through each of which the stalk of a plan- 
tain-leaf is thrust; and when the molasses has drained off; the . 

"process is finished. In this state the sugar is brought home, 
under the name of raw, or muscovado sugar. In Europe; how- 
ever, sugar undergoes another process for its purification. » It 
is coarsely ground, dissolved’ in lime-water, and clarified with 
bullocks’ blood; then boiled down to a proper consistency; — 

_ the impurities being skimmed off as they rise, and poured into 
conical earthen vessels, where it is allowed to grain. The 
point of the cone is perforated; and the base covered: with 
moist clay, the moisture of which percolates the. sugar, and 
runs off through the perforated apex, which is placed under- 
most, carrying with it any uncrystallized impure syrup. -In 
this state it is called loaf sugar; and requires a second puri- 
fication before it is consitlered as completely refined sugar. 

Qualities. — Raw or muscovado sugar is inodorous, and sweet 
to the taste. It is in concreted masses, consisting of small, 
dry, sparkling, irregular crystals of a- yellowish colour. Re- 
jined sugar is also inodorous, and sweet to the taste. Its co- 
Jour is pure white; and the mass or loaf in which it is concreted 
should be hard, extremely brittle, pulverulent, and persistent 
in the air. One hundred parts of sugar in its ordinary state 
contains, according to Berzelius, 5:3 of water: and it requires 
its own weight only of water at 48° for its solution. When 
united at a higher temperature with a smaller quantity of 
water, it remains dissolved, forming syrup. Four parts. of 
boiling alcohol dissolve one part of sugar; but by rest a.moi- 
ety of the sugar again separates in crystals. Oils also readily. 
combine with it, and the mixture is miscible with water. ‘Lime 
and the fixed alkalies unite with sugar, and form compounds, 
without any sweetness of taste. The concentrated strong acids 
dissolve and decompose sugar, but the weaker simply. dissolve 
it;-and the alkaline and earthy hydro-sulphutets, sulphurets, 


_' The lime extricates carbonic acid from the juice, andformsa. with the herlaceous or 
feculent matter an insoluble compound, whieh rises to the suaface; and’ forms the scum. 
AA 
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and phosphurets, decompose it; and resolve it into a substance 
resembling gum." Its ultimate constituents, according to the 
experiments of Lavoisier, are, 64 oxygen, 28 carbon, and 8 


hydrogen, in 100 parts*: but according to Thenard and-Guy | 


Lussac, the proportions are oxygen 50°63, carbon 42°47, hy- 
drogen 6°90, with which the last analysis of Berzelius nearly 
coincides. . Ae RY re ae 
Molasses has a peculiar odour, and a sweet empyreumatic 
taste. It is of a brown or black colour, thick, and viscid ; and 
is constituted chiefly of the uncrystallizable part of the juice-of 
the sugar cane, which Proust has denominated liquid sugar. 
It is more soluble in alcohol than sugar. 3 : 
Medical properties and uses. — Raw sugar and molasses are 
laxative; and refined sugar externally applied is escharetic. 
All the kinds are extremely nutrient, and more generally used 
as articles of diet than for medicinal purposes; except it be to 
cover the taste of nauseous drugs, Nica however, is said to 
be a preventive of worms; and to prove useful in scurvy: but 
it is hurtful to those of bilious, hypochondriacal, and dyspeptic 
habit. But perhaps the most important use of sugar is as an 
antidote to the poison of verdegris. It requires to be given in 
large quantities, both in the solid form and in solution in wa- 
ter. It appears to act chemically on the poison, and also by 
increasing the peristaltic action of the bowels. oft 
Officinal preparations. Syrupi omnes. L.E.D. Trochisci omnes. 
E. Confectiones omnes. L. 
SAGAPENUM. Lond. Edin. Dub. Sagapenum. 
Syn. Sagapenum (F,) Sagapengummi (G.) Sagapeno (I.)Sugbeenuj (4ral.) Kundel(H.) 
his gum-resin which is brought to this country from Smyr- 


na, Aleppo, and Alexandria, is the concrete juice of an un- | 


known Persian plant. Dioscorides mentioned it as the. juice 
of a ferula growing in Media*; and nothing more is known 
of its source at this day, although Willdenow supposes it to be 
the Ferula persica.’ | | 

~ Qualities. — Sagapenum has an alliaceous odour, and a hot, 
acrid, bitterish taste, not unlike that of asafeetida, only weaker, 
{t is in agglutinated drops or masses, of an olive, or brownish 
yellow colour, slightly translucent, and breaking with a horny 
fracture. It softens and is tenacious between the fingers ; melts 
at a low heat, and burns with a crackling noise and white 


flame, giving out abundance of smoke, and Jeaving behind a fi 


_ * Rolloon Diabetes, 452. Thomson’s Chemistry, 4th ed. vol. iv. 660. 


2 A sugar ‘in every respect resembling common sugar is obtained from the maple. y f 


3 Vide Traité des Poisons, &c. Par M. P. Orfila, tom. i. p. 281, chee 
4 Dioscorides, lib. 3. ¢.95. (Zayarnvoy.) sinai dag ee... 
“$ This plant was fully described by Dr. Hope, as the plant which yields the asafoetida 
which, however, is the produce of another species. See Phil, Trans. Ixxy. 36, t. 8, 4. 
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light spongy »charcoal. .'Water and strong alcohol dissolve it 
partially ; but it is almost completely soluble in proof spirit. In 
distillation with water it yields a little volatile oil; and impreg- 
nates the water strongly with its flavour. Its constituents ap- 
pear to be gum, resin, and an essential oil, on which its virtues 
probably depend. = | 
Medical properties and uses. — "This gum-resin: is anti- 
spasmedic, and emmenagogue; and externally discutient. It 
is sometimes employed in hysteria, chlorosis, and other cases 
in which asafcetida has been found serviceable; but it is much 
inferior in its powers. It is usually given in substance,” in 
doses of from grs. x. to fs. made into pills. 
SALIX. Spee. Plant. Willd. iv. 703. 
Cl. 22. Ord.2. Dioecia Diandria. Nat. ord. Amentacee. | 
G.1756. Male. Amentum cylindrical. Calyxascale. Corolla 
none. Gland of the base nectariferous. 
Female. Amentum cylindrical. Calyx ascale. Corolla 
none, Siyle bifid. Capsule one-celled, two-valved. Seeds downy. 
* with smooth serrated leaves. | 
Species.10. S. fragilis. Crack Willow. Smith Flora Brit. 1051, 
Med. Bot. 2d edit.18.t.8. Hoffman Sal. ii. 9. t. 31. 
*** with villose leaves. | 
Species. 33. S. alba. White Willow. Smith Flora Brit. 1071. 
Hoffman Sal. i. 41. t.'7, 8. 
Species 101. S. caprea. Great round leaved Sallow. Smith Flora 
_ Brit. 1067. Hoffman Sal.i. 25. t.3. f.1. : 
L 1. SaLIx FRAGILIS. | 
Officinal. 


cortex. Dub. Bark of the Crack Willow. 
Syn. Ecorce de Saule (F.) Weidenrinde (G.) Corteccia di Salcio (/.) Corteza de sauce 
(S. . | 


This species of willow is indigenous, growing upon the banks 
of'rivers, and flowering in April and May. It grows to a con- 
siderable height, sending off upright branches; which are 
covered with an even brownish yellow bark, and are very fragile 
at the base. ‘The leaves are petiolate, from three to five 
mches in length, lanceolate, pointed, obtusely serrated, in- 
flected, and glandular; smooth on both surfaces, shining on 
the upper; and in the younger ones, ciliated at the apex, 
There are sometimes no stipules; but when present they are 
sounded, and obscurely toothed. The male catkin is pale, 
cylindrical, rather lax, with ovate, downy scales. The nectary 
is composed of two yellow glandular scales, the larger between 
the stamen and the receptacle, and the smaller between the 
stamen and the scale. ‘The stamens are two, filiform, and 
smooth. ‘The female catkin resembles the male; with the 
germen egg-shaped, supporting two bifid, erect stigmas, The 
capsule is ovate, and contains many small seeds. The bark 
requires to be dried in an oven moderately heated. | 
| AA-2 
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Qualities. — The dried bark is inodorous, bitter and austere. 

. aa -. 2 SALIX ALBA. | bt 
Oficinal. Sauix;.corTex. Dub. ‘Willow Bark. . Ki 
_ The white willow is indigenous, growing in woods. and 
moist places, and flowering in April and May. It is a large 
tree, with a cracked bark; and furnished with many ‘round, 
spreading branches ; the younger of which are silky. ‘The leaves. 
are alternate, on short. petioles, lanceolate, pointed, acutely 
and regularly serrated, with the lower serratures remote and 
glandular: pubescent on both sides, and silky beneath: the 
younger ones are altogether silvery, and convoluted. There are 
no stipules. ‘The catkins are terminal, cylindrical, elongated, 
slender, and many flowered, with elliptical, lanceolate, brown, 
pubescent scales. ‘The stamens are yellow, and a little longer 
than the scales: the style is short; and the stigmas bipartite 
and thick. ‘The capsules are nearly sessile, ovate, brownish, 
and smooth. 


+ 4 


The bark of this species is easily separated all the summer. 


It has been used for tanning leather ; and the inner part of it 
affords the miserable inhabitants of Kamschatka a substitute 
for bread. A 
_ Qualities. — The same as those of the former species. . 

Mi 3. SALIX CAPREAs 
Oficinal. Saxricis cortex. Lond. Willow Bark. _ 

This species of willow is indigenous, very common in woods, 
flowering in April. It is a middling-sized tree, with the 
branches round, even, shining, and brownish; and the shoots 
pubescent. The leaves are alternate, petiolate, and varying in’ 
shape, being sometimes elliptical or roundish, pointed, large, 
undulated, waved, or serrated ; smooth and dark green on the 
upper surface, and densely tomentose and veined on the under. 
The stipules are crescent-shaped or roundish, recurved, waved, 
and tomentose. ‘The petioles are linear, and densely villose. 
The catkins appear before the leaves, are ovate, thick, many- 
flowered, with ‘obovate, very hairy scales, The stamens are 
yellow: the stigmas nearly sessile, undivided, but at last oc- 
casionally cleft. ‘The capsules are pedicelled, ovate, bellied at. 
the base, and downy. “ ; Badal 

Qualities. —The bark of this species, like that cf the two 
former, is inodorous, bitterish, and astringent. sal ile 

The bark of the white willow only has been chemically ex- 
amined ; but as the other two species agree with it in their 
sensible qualities, itis probable that they agree also in other 
respects. Water extracts its virtues, and affords a decoction 


of a reddish colour, which is precipitated by a solution of isin-. 


glass, the carbonate of potash and of ammonia; and by lime- 
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terwards buff-coloured: sulphate of iron also produces a dark 
green precipitate. ‘The watery extract is reddish, brittle, has.a 
. bitter taste, and does not deliquesce.. Digested in alcohol this 
bark affords a greenish yellow tincture, which water renders 
turbid. When evaporated, the extract is of a bright: yellow 
colour, bitter, melts at a moderate heat, and emits an aroma- 
tic odour." The constituents, therefore, of white willow bark, 
and probably of the two other species also, are tannin, bitter 
resin, extractive, and gluten. | 
‘Medical properties and uses. — These barks are tonic, and as- 
‘tringent. They have been given as a substitute for the cin- 
-chona bark; and in some cases intermittents and remittents 
have yielded to their use.* .They have also been efficaciously 
administered in cases of debility, dyspepsia, and pulmonary 
hemorrhagies ; and have apparently been more serviceable in 
phthisis and hectic fever than the cinchona. They may be 
given either in substance, or in the form of decoction. Ofthe 
powdered bark from 3fs. to 3j. may be given for a dose, com- 
-bined with aromatics, myrrh, or the cinchona bark, as°cif- 
cumstances direct. }  LaGet 
SALVIA... Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 127. ef ayzt 
Cl..2. Ord. 1. Diandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Verticillate Linn. 
_ Labiatz Juss. . ith. 
G.63..Corolla unequal. Filaments affixed transversely to a pedicel. 
Species 7. S. officinalis.3 Garden Sage. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 352. 
be FOYE * 3 | 
Oficinal. SALVi# OFFICINALIS FOLIA. Edin. Satvia. Dub. 
The leaves of Sage. Ue 
Syn. Sauge (F.) Salbei (G.) Salvia (1.) Salvia (S.) Says-elley (Tam.) Saulbéy (Pers.) 
. The common or officinal sage is a perennial plant, a native 
of the South of Europe, cultivated abundantly in our gardens, 
flowering in June. It rises about two feet in height, with a 
quadrangular, shrubby, branching stem: the younger branches 
whitish, and.downy, The leaves, which stand in pairs on 
footstalks, are’ ovate-laneeolate, wrinkled, crenate, and some- 
times tinged reddish or purple. The flowers are on long ter- 
tinal spikes, in six-flowered distant whorls, accompanied with 
ovate, acute, deciduous bractes. The calyx is striated, pur- 
plish on the upper part, and notched into three acute teeth . 
above, and two below: the corolla is tubular and bilabiate, of 
a. beautiful blue.variegated with purple and.white; the upper lip 
obtuse, notched, and concave, the under three-lobed, the lateral 
_ 1 Ann, de Chimie. liv. 290... Thomson’s Chemistry, 4th ed. vol, V. p. 221. 
,* The bark of the white willow was first used by the Rev. Edmund Stone, of Chip- 
‘ping Norton, Oxfordshire He gave it successfully in doses of one drachm of the powder 
_every hour between the paroxysms, in tertians ; “and added one-fifth of Peruvian bark ta 
augment its power, in obstinate quertans. _ Phil. Trans, iii, 195. 
3 ExasePaxov Dioscoridis, POR Wa} 
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lobes bent backwards. The filaments are affixed transversely 
at their middle to short pedicels, on a moveable axis, and are 
_ curyed threads bearing a gland on the lower end, and on the 
upper a yellow oblong anther : the style is long, curved, purple 
with a bifid stigma, and rising from the centre of four naked 
- seeds in the bottom of the calyx. “Hid 
There are many varieties of common sage, but? their pro- 
perties are the same. It is cut when i in ee and hung up 
in a shady place to dry. 
Qualities — The odour. of sage is Ha tents ich the taste 


warm, bitterish, and aromatic: qualities depending on an ‘es- 


sential oil which can be obtained separate in distillation with 
water. Sulphate of iron strikes a deep black colour with the 
infusion. 

Medical properties. and usés. — Sage is tonic, carminative, 
and slightly astringent. The estimation in which it was held 
by the antients is sufficiently well known ; but it doesnot support 
‘the character it formerly acquired; and * salvia salvatrix ne- 
ture conciliatrix”* is very little regarded by the modern prac- 
titioner. Infusions of the leaves, if strained before too much 
of the bitter is extracted, prove very grateful to the stomach, 
when nausea is troublesome in. febrile complaints ; and when 
drunk cold they are said to check hectical perspirations*, and 
those which frequently attend convalescencies, The infusion 


either alone, or mixed with honey and vinegar, is a well 


known gargle in cases of sore throat, and relaxation of the 


uvula. ‘The dose of the pulverized leaves is from grs. xv. to 


3{s; or, of an infusion made with 3} of the dried leaves and 0j 
of boiling water, £31) may be taken every three or four hours. 
- SAMBUCUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. i, 1494. . 
Cl. 5. Ord. 3. Pentandria Trigynia. Nat. ord. Dumose Linn. 
_ Caprifoliz. Juss. 
G. 569. Calyx tive-parted. Corolla five cleft. Berry three-seeded. 
Species 3. s, nigra. Common Elder. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 596. 
Smith Flora Brit. 336. Engl. Bot. 476. 
pana. SamBuct FLORES. Lond. SAMBUCI NIGRE FLORES; 
-BACCEH cortex. Edin. SAMBUCUS; CORTEX INTERIOR, FLO- 
RES, BACCH. Dub. | 
.. The flowers, berries, and inner bark of Common Elder. 
Syn. Sureau ordinaire (F.) Fliederblumen dee Corteccia ; bacche, e fiori di ee 
-{1.) Sabuco (S.) Uktee (Arab.) 
‘he common elder is a very abundant, indigenous, middle- 
sized shrubby tree, growing a eee in hedges ; flowering in 
June, and ripening its berries in September. It is much 


branched near the top, and covered with a roughish gray bark. 
i ese nailer kill MORASS Melb Bae 


¥ Schola Saleritana, c.38,p.406. —  -& Van Swieten’s ‘Comment. ii. 370. 
4 Axe Dioscoridis. The leaves laid i in the bagi passages of moles are said 
to drive them away, 
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The wood is'white, hard, and has a large spongy pith. The 
leaves are pinnated, composed of five oval, pointed, serrated leaf= 
lets, nearly equal at their base. The flowers are in terminal. 
cymes, consisting of five principal branches, and many small 
ones, with some of the flowers sessile. They are cream- 
coloured; with the calyx superior, and permanent, and the 
corolla monopetalons, rotate, and somewhat convex. ‘The 
berries are globular, and when ripe of a purplish black colour. 

Qualities. — The flowers have a peculiar faint sickly odour 
and bitterish taste, which are imparted to water by infusion, 
and also by distillation, in which a small portion of butyrace- 
ous oil is separated. ‘The berries are inodorous, have a sweet- 
ish taste; and yield on expression a fine purple juice, which 
contains saccharine matter, jelly, and the malic acid. The 
inner bark isinodorous, and has a faint sweetish taste, which - 
is succeeded by a slight bitterness, and a very permanent acri~ « 
mony. Both water and alcohol extract their virtues, _ s 

Medical properties and uses. —'The flowers and berries are 
diaphoretic and aperient.. The berries were formerly much 
used in febrile diseases, rheumatism, gout, and eruptive  dis- 
eases, but they are now scarcely ever ordered. ‘The flowers 
are used chiefly in fomentations and cooling ointments; and 
to afford their odours to water in distillation. The bark is a 
hydragogue purgative, and in nie doses proves emetic at the 
same time. It is said to prove useful in dropsy; and in smaller 
doses to be a useful aperient and deobstruent in various chronic 
affections. The dose of the bark is from grs. x. to 3fs. given in 
wine: or 3j may be boiled in 0ij of milk or of water down to 0j, 
and the fourth part taken for a dose. | | 

Officinal preparations. Succus spissatus Sambuci nigre. E.D. Un- 
guentum Sambuci. L. D. 

SAPO. | Soap." ‘Cas 

Soap is a compound of margaritic and oleic acids* with an 
alkaline, or an earthy, or an oxidized metalline base. The first 
kind is that which is employed in medicine, and has been 
longest known, having been invented by the Gauls at a period 
antecedent to historical‘record. Alkaline soap is of two kinds; 
_ one made with soda, and oil either animal or vegetable, or 
tallow, and called hard soap; the other made with potash and 
similar oily matters, and called soft soap. For medical pur- 


1 The name is derived, according to Beckman, from the old German word Sepe. — 
History of Inventions, iii. 239. id 853 Pe MO 
2 Chevreul, whose experiments have elucidated the nature of soap more than those of 

any other chemist, has ascertained that fixed oils and tallow consist of two substances, one 
lid, which he has named stedrin, and the other fluid, which he has named elain. These 

are altered by salifiable bases, and converted into the above named acids, vide Ann, de 

Chimieet de Phys, : rye 
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poses it. is essential that both kinds be: made from the purest 
‘materials ;. and therefore.the soap made in countries which pro- 
duce olive oil, as the southef France, Italy, Tripoli and Spain, 
“Ys preferable to. the soap of this country; which is generally _ 
manufactured from grease, tallow, and other kinds: of fat. « ~ . 
oF + ble HARD Seae. fost oli. dite se borurales uy 
Offcinal... Savo puRus.. Lond. Saro purus; et soda confectus- 
Edin. SAro; DURUS HIsPANIcUS. Dub. Hard Soap. Spanish 
Soap. 7 a Be. 
Syn. Ps won blanc (F.) Spanische Seife (G.) Sapone duro (J.) Xabon (S.) Nat 
Sowcaérum (Jam.) Saboou (Duke) AY AOGERT. Dat a Sit 
'--Hard soap is manufactured in Spain in the following man- 
ner: ‘Lo five parts of barilla, coarsely ground to powder, one 
part of quicklime rendered fuid with a small portion of water, 
is'added ; and after some time the clear liquor, whichis a strong 
solution of caustic soda, is drawn off, and called’ the frst ley ; 
with:the residue more water is then mixed, and drawn off after 
* some time, and called the second ley ; and.a third ley is procured 
by another portion of water treated in a similar manner. This 
last ley is then mixed with a quantity of olive oil equal in weight 
to the barilla employed, and the mixture boiled in ‘an iron ves- 
sel, the second ley and a portion of the first being) added inva 
gradual manner during the boiling. . The boiling mixture is 
constantly stirred with a wooden: pole, and when it becomes 
tolerably thick, a small portion of common salt is added, and ~ 
- the.boiling continued for half an hour. . The fire is then damp- | ~ 
ed; and aiter some hours the clear liquor,»which has separated; 
_1s drawn off,-and the half-made soap again boiled’ with a little 
fresh water and the residue of the first ley. . After the separa- 
tion of the fluid of this boiling, it is again heated with a little 
water, and then poured into wooden vessels called frames, where 
it cools, and in a few days acquires a sufficient degree of hard- 
ness. Three parts of oil and three parts of soda produce five — 
parts of firm soap.” Castile soap is made in the same manner, 
except that the marbled appearance which it presents is*pro- 
duced by the addition of'sulphate of iron to'a part of the alka- 
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“* Annales de Chimie, xix.258. 00 a case we af 
2 The alcoholic solution of soap ig a convenient test for discovering earthy salts in 
mineral waters. : “ 
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acids, and by many neutral salts; hence hard water; which ¢on- « 
tains sulphate of lime, does not properly dissolve soap. © Ac- 
cording to the experiments of Darcet, Lelievre, and Pelletier, 
100 parts of newly-made soap consist of 60°94 oil, 8°56 alkali, 
and 30°50 water: but part of the water is lost by keeping, and 
the soap becomes lighter, | | 
3 2. Sorr Soap. 

Oficinal. Saro Motus, Lond, Edin. Soft Soap. 

Syn. Savon Moti (F.) Sapone Molle (1.) 


. This soap is prepared in the same manner as the former, a 
_ caustic ley of potash, however, being used instead of the soda 
_ ley. _It was this variety of soap which was originally made by 
the Gauls and Germans, who employed wood ashes to afford 
their ley; and these are still used in many places. 10; 
Qualities. —Soft soap differs from hard soap chiefly in its con- 
sistence, which is never greater than that of hog’s lard. 
_ Medical properties and uses. — Soap is regarded as purgative 
and lithontriptic; externally applied it is stimulant and deter- 
gent. For internal use the hard soap only is employed. It is 
occasionally ordered in habitual. costiveness, and in jaundice, 
combined with rhubarb,-or some bitter extract ; but its power 
as a purgative is very limited, and it cannot act in any other way 
in relieving jaundice. It is more useful: in calculous habits, in 
which, however, its action is altogether confined to the stomach; 
for as soap is decomposed by the weakest acids, its alkaline base 
corrects the acidity so prevalent in the stomachs of calculous 
patients, and thus at least assists in checking the increase of the 
disease. Soap is also beneficial in decomposing some metallic 
poisons when taken into the stomach; and, as it is the antidote 
which can most readily be procured, should always be early 
resorted to.. It is necessary, in this latter case, to give it in 
solution; of which a teacupful should be drank at short inter- 
vals, till the effects expected from it be produced. In other 
cases it is preferable to give it in substance. As an external 
-_xemedy, soap is efficaciously used in frictions to sprains and 
a cv and we have seen much benefit derived from robbing 
the tumid bellies of children labouring under mesenteric fever, 
with a strong lather of soap every morning and evening. The 
dose internally is from grs. v. to fs. made into pills, — 
Officinal preparations. Pilulcee Saponis cum Opio. L. Emplastrum 
Saponis. L, E. Ceratum Saponis. L. Lintgentum Saponis comp. .. 


Linimentum Saponis cum Opio. E. RRR. 
SARSAPARIL'LA RA'DIX. Vide Smilax. we 38 
SAS'SAFRAS LIG'NUM er RA'DIX. Vide Laurus: 

. SCAMMO'NLA GUM'MI RES'INA.’ Vide Convoloulis. 

~ SCILLA. | Spec. Plant. Willd. W.125.. 05. : 
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Cl.6. Ord. 1. Hexandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Coronarie Linn, 
_ Asphodeli Juss. ; wi sh 
G. 640. Corolla six-petalled, spreading, deciduous. _ Filaments 
’ threadlike. | ~ 
Species 1. S. Maritima.* Officinal Squill. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 745. 

4. 255. agi atraitastyi fe 
Offcinal. Scit'tm ra'pix. Lond. Dub. Scitum MARITIMz RA- 

pix.? Edin. Squill root (bulb. ) peri 

Syn. Scille (F.) Meerzwiebel (G.) Scilla (J.) Cebolla abarruna (S.) 2 

This species of squill is a native of Spain, Sicily, Syria, an 
Barbary, flowering in April and May. ‘The bulb is large, 


sometimes nearly the size of the human head, of a pear shape, . 


and formed of fleshy scales, attenuated at both edges, and 
closely applied one over the other. The roots are fibrous, 
attached to a radical plate at the bottom of the bulb. The 
‘stem is round, smooth, and succulent, rising about three feet 
in height, from the centre of several radical, sword-shaped, 
straight, pointed, long leaves of a deep green colour. ‘The 
flowers are produced in a long close spike upon purplish pe- 
duncles, with a linear, twisted deciduous bracte at the base of 
each. ‘The corolla consists of six white ovate spreading petals, 
with a reddish mark in the middle of each: the filaments are 
shorter than the corolla, tapering, and furnished with oblong 
transversely placed anthers; the germen is roundish ; the style 
and stigma are simple; and the capsule is oblong, smooth, 
three-celled, and contains many roundish seeds. . 
There are two varieties of the officinal squill, one with a 
white bulb, and the other with a reddish bulb; but both are 
indiscriminately used, and do not differ in their virtues. ‘The 
bulbs are brought from the Levant, generally in bulk. ‘They 
are preserved fresh in sand; but as they are apt to spoil, it is 
preferable to keep them in the dried state. (See Preparations.) 
Qualities.—The squill bulb is inodorous; its taste is bitter, 
nauseous, and acrid; and when much handled it inflames and 
ulcerates the skin. The expressed juice reddens slightly litmus 
paper. ‘The acrimony on which its virtue depends is partially 
dissipated by drying and long keeping, and completely destroy- 
ed by any heat above 212°: it is extracted by water, alcohol, 
and vinegar. The expressed juice when diluted with water, 
filtered, and boiled, does not yield flakes of albumen as has 
been stated.* Nitrate of mercury and superacetate of lead 


. 1 Yxiaan Dioscoridis. The trivial name maritima has been objected to, as it does 
not generally grow on the’sea coast. : ! te. 
2- All the Colleges have erred in designating the root as the officinal part of the 
aquill. - The bulb is the part employed. rm . : 
3 But when the expressed juice is boiled till one half is dissipated’a white precipitate 
is thrown down, which, when washed with alevhol, appears to be citrate of lime, Annales 
de Chimie, vol, laxxiil. p. 149. (hy, 
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separate from the juice: white curdy precipitates, Gelatin 
throws down ‘a copious precipitate: and in a less degree the 
sanie effect is produced by lime water and the alkaline carbon- 
ates. « Infusion of ‘galls forms in it pale brownish flakes; sul- 
phate of iron throws down a copious green precipitate: lime 
evolves ammonia. - When the insoluble part of dried squill is 
digested in muriatic. acid, filtered, and ammonia added in ex- 
cess, 4 copious precipitate is thrown down, which is citrate of 
lime.’ Ether digested on dried squill acquires a pale green 
hue, and when evaporated on the surface of water a thin pel- 
licle of very bitter resinous matter is deposited ; while the water 
acquires an intensely bitter taste, and yields copious precipi- 
tates with solutions of acetate of lead and nitrate of silver. 
From these imperfect experiments, squills appear to contain 
extractive, a small portion of resin, mucus, carbonate of am- 
monia, the bitter principle, and citrate of lime. Vogel, from a 
careful analysis of squill, gives the following as its principles: 
1. Gum 6.— 2. Bitter principle (scillitena) $5.— 3. Tannin 24. 
— 4. Citrate of lime 0. — 5. Saccharine matter 6. — Woody 
fibre 30. * | 
Medical properties and uses. — Squill in small doses is expecto- 
rant and diuretic; in larger doses, emetic and purgative. Its me- 
dicinal powers were very early known, and it still retains its cha- 
-racter as a remedy of great efficacy when judiciously exhibited. 
Although it operates powerfully as an expectorant, yet from 
its stimulating properties it cannot be given with propriety in 
pulmonary inflammations, until the fever and inflammatory 
action be previously greatly subdued. by bleeding, and other 
evacuants; after which, by promoting a more copious excre- 
tion from the mucous follicles, it rapidly unloads the chest, and 
relieves the congestion and difficulty of breathing. It is more 
useful when combined with nitrate of potass, tartarized anti- 
mony, or ipecacuanha; and in asthma and dyspnoea without 
fever, squill combined with ammoniacum is perhaps the best 
_ remedy we can employ. In dropsies, conjoined with a mer- 
curial and opium, the efficacy of squill is well ascertained. -Its 
diuretic powers are much increased by this combination ;' per- 
haps depending on the absorbents being powerfully excited by 
the mercury, while the squill determines to the kidneys. Cullen 
recommends * the oxymuriate of mercury as the best adjunct ; 
but I have seen every purpose answered by calomel. Squill 
is avery uncertain emetic, a very small dose producing the 
most cruel vomiting in some persons, while in others the largest 
doses do not even excite nausea: where, however, it readily and 


- Annales de Chimie, vol. lxxxili. p. 158. 2 Materia Medica, ii, 558. 
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moderately induces vomiting, it proves more useful in hooping 
cough and croup, than any other emetic. To.produce its ex- 
‘pectorant and diuretic effects most effectually, squill must be 
‘given in substance ; but to excite vomiting, its infusion in vine- 
‘gar, or the oxymel, is more usually employed. Of the dried 
squill gr. j. in'the form of a pill, may be given at first for a dose, 
morning and evening, or every six hours; gradually increasing 
the dose to grs. v. or grs. vj, or until some degree of nausea is 
induced, and its expectorant or diuretic operation obtained.. 
Officinal preparations. Acetum Scilla. L. E.D. Oxymel Scilla. 
L.D. Pilule Scille comp..L. E.D.. Pulvis. Scille. E, D. Sy- 
rupus Scille maritime. E. Tinctura Scille. L. D. Sh dies 
SCROPHULARIA. Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 269... 
Cl.14. Ord. 2. Nidynamia Angiospermia. Nat. ord. Personatz © 
Lian. Scrophularie Juss. tis Pe \ ore eS 
G. A a Cal. 5-cleft. Corolla subglobular, résupine. Capsule 
~ -Zscelled. | . | i Bi : 
Species 2. S. nodosa. Knobby-rooted Figwort. Smith Flora. Brit. 
663. Engl. Bot. 1544. on 
Offcinal. .SCROPHULARIA; HERBA. Dud. - Figwort herb. 
This is an indigenous, perennial plant, growing in woods 
-and about hedges, flowering in. July. The-root is tuberots, 
-and granulated. The stem.rises three feet in height, is erect, 
-simple, sharply quadrangular, smooth, and.leafy. The leaves 
_are opposite, petiolate, cordate, pointed, serrated, veined ;smooth, 
cut at the base to the lateral veins, and as if three-nerved. The 
flowers are in terminal bunches, erect, with the peduncles. op- 
posite, dichotomous, and bracteolated. The flowers are of a 
-dark blood-red colour. - The capsules ovate. | 
.. Qualities. —'The recent leaves have a rank fetid odour, re- 
-sembling that of elder, and a bitterish disagreeable taste; but, 
_ both these qualities are nearly lost by drying. They yield their 
virtues to water: and the infusion precipitates sulphate of iron 
brown. Pra) | bs . 
Medical properties and uses. — Figwort is supposed to pos- 
sess diuretic and sedative properties. It has been used in 
scrophula, whence its name; and is recommended as a foment- 
ation to piles, malignant tumors, spreading ulcers, and cuta- 
neous eruptions: but it is very little known in practice. 
SENEGA RADIX. Vide Polygala. 
SENNA FOLIA. Vide Cassia, - | 
_. SERPENTARIA® RADIX. Vide Aristolochia. «+ - 
SEVUM.. Vide Ovis. | a 
SLIMAROUBZE CORTEX. Vide Quassia... 
ve SINAPIS." Spee. Plant. Willd. iii. 554. _ 
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Cl. 15. Ord. 2; "Tetradynamia Siliquosa. Nat. ord. Siliquosee Linn. 
Cruciferee Juss. 9m 8 ary | joer . 
G. 1246. Cal. spreading. Cor. claws erect. Gland between-the 
shorter stamens. and pistil, and the longer stamens and calyx... 
Species 4. S. alba. White mustard. Smith Flora Brit. 721. 
Species 5. S. nigra. Common mustard. Med. Bot#t. 151. Smith 
Flora Brit. 722. past 
. 1. SINAPIS ALBA. | 
Officinal. SINAPIS ALBH sEMINA. Edin. S1inapl; sEMINA. Dub. 


White Mustard-seed. | 
Syn. Moutarde (F.) Senfsamen (G.) Senape bianca (J.) Grano de Mostaza (S.) 


This species of mustard is an indigenous annual plant, grow- 
ing in the fields and by road sides; but also much cultivated; 
and flowering in June. The root is spindle-shaped, and the 
stem round, strong, branched, and rising nearly two feet in 
height. The lower leaves are deeply pinnatifid; the upper 
ones sublyrate ; and the whole rough with strong hairs on both 
sides, toothed, and of a pale green colour. The flowers are in 
racemes, with striated peduncles; the leaflets of the calyx are 
linear, and green; the petals yellow, with the claws narrow, 
and the border obovate and entire. The pods are spreading, . 
on almost horizontal peduncles, hispid, roundish, ribbed, swell- 
ing where the seeds are placed, and furnished with a very long, 
ensiform, keeled, greenish rough beak. The seeds are large, 
for the size of the pod, globular, and of alight yellow colour. » 

2. SINAPIS NIGRA. 


Oficinal, Sinarvis semina. Lond. Mustard-seeds. 
Syn. Moutarde noir (F.) Schwarzer Senfe (G.) Senape (J.) Mostaza nigra (S.) 


Common mustard is an indigenous annual; and although 
very plentiful in its wild state, yet it is cultivated for domestic 
and medicinal purposes. It flowers in June. The root is small, 
The stem, which rises three or four feet in height, is verymuch 
branched, and spreading. The leaves are petiolate, variously 
Jobed and toothed; those nearest to the root being rugged, 
while those of the stem are smooth ; and the uppermost-narrow, 
quite entire, and hanging down, which distinguishes it at first 
sight from its congeners. The flowers are yellow, and small: 
The calyx is coloured. The pods eréct, parallel to the stem, 
short, quadrangular, frequently smooth, many-seeded, and fur- 
nished with a short quadrangular beak. The seeds aré small, 
globular, and of a deep brown colour. “ike Shi! Al: che aia 

Although the seeds of these two species of mustard differ in 
their botanical characters, yet they agree in other respects, the 
common being only rather more pungent; and may be indiscri- 
minately employed. . Reduced to a fine powder, they. form the 
common condiment every day used at our tables. ey detach 

Qualities. — These seeds, in the entire state, are nearly ino- 
dorous, but when ‘bruised they have*a pungent, penetrating 
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odour. Their taste is bitterish, acrid, and biting. Unbruised 
mustard seeds, when macerated in boiling water, yield only an 
insipid mucilage, which, like that of linseed, resides in the skin : 
but, when bruised, water takes up all their active matter; al- 
though it is scarcely imparted to alcohol. Tn distillation with 
water, mustard-seeds yield a very acrid volatile oil, on which 
their virtues are supposed to depend. It is united in the seed 
with fecula or starch; its force appears to be obtunded by a 
soft, insipid, fixed oil, which can be separated by pressure, and 
the cake left after the expression is considerably more*pungent 
and acrid than the unpressed seeds. It is not dinaipated by 
drying, nor by keeping the seeds, and is rendered ‘consider- 
ably more active by the addition of vinegar. When the seeds 
are triturated with lime, and a few drops of water, ammonia is 
plentifully evolved. Hence their constituents appear to be 
starch, mucus, a bland fixed oil, an acrid volatile oil; and an 
ammoniacal salt. vidio 
Medical properties and uses. — Mustard-seeds are stimulant, 
emetic, diuretic, and rubefacient. Swallowed whole, they have 
been found useful in dyspepsia, chlorosis, and the torpid state 
of the intestines which accompanies paralysis. The’ bruised 
_ seeds, or the powder, to the extent of a large teaspoonful mix- 
ed with water, form an excellent emetic in paralytic, epileptic, 
and some apoplectic cases, often operating quickly and fully 
when other emetics fail, In small doses they are found to pro- 
mote considerably the secretion of urine, and consequently 
prove beneficial in dropsies. In these. affections, however, per~ 
haps the best mode of exhibiting mustard is in the form of 
whey, which is made by boiling 3iv. of the bruised seeds in 0j 
_ of milk, and straining to separate the curd. A fourth part of 
this quantity may be taken for a dose three timesa day. But 
mustard is more frequently employed as an external remedy. 
The flour rubbed on the skin, or applied in the form ofa cata- 
plasm, made with crumbs of bread and vinegar, soon excites a 
sense of pain, considerable inflammation, and sometimes vesi- 
cation. In these forms it has been found serviceable in para- 
lysis; and applied to the soles of the feet in the delirium of ty- 
phus, and in comatose affections. 
Officinal preparations. Cataplasma Sinapis. L. D. 
_ SIUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1431. 
Cl. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Umbellate. 
G. 544. Fruit subovate, striated. Invol. many-leaved. Pet. cordate. 
Spec. 4. S. nodiflorum. Procumbent Water Parsnip. Med. Bot. 
2d edit. 139. Smith Flora Brit. 313. Eng. Bot. 639. 
Oficinal. Sium; uerpa. Dub. Water Parsnip herb. 
Syn. Berle; Ache d’eau (’.) Wasser-Partinake (G.) Sio; Gorgolestro (J.) Sio; Sion (S.) 
This is an indigenous perennial plant, common in -ditches 
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and brooks, floweringin July and-August.. The root is creep-= 
ing. ‘The ‘stem procumbent or floating, branched, round, 
somewhat striated and leafy. The leaves are unequally pin- 
nate, consisting of from 5 to 9 sessile, ovate, serrated leaflets, 
The umbels are solitary, nearly sessile, and opposite to each 
leaf.. The umbellets are from 5 to.7, divaricated,; and com- 
posed of twelve flowers: The involucre is of one piece, and 
often there is none. The involucel is ovate, concave, and the 
length of the pedicels... The calyx is scarcely visible; and the 
fruit ovate. Is | 

This plant has been omitted by the London College in the 
last edition of its Pharmacopceia; and we are inclined to bee 
lieve that its pretensions even to the character of an antiscor- 
butic require further confirmation. 

SMILAX.* (Spec. Plant. Wiild. iv. 7°74. 
Gl. 22. Ord.6. Dioecia Hexandria. Nat. ord. Sarmentacez Linn. 

Asparagi Juss. 
G.1800. Male. Calyz six-leaved. Corolla none. 
. Female.— Cal. 6-leaved. Cor. none. Styles 3. Berry 3- 

celled. Seeds two. 

* Stem prickly, angular. 
Spec. 9. S. Sarsaparilla.* Sarsaparilla. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 161. 
Offcinal. SaRsapARILL# RADIX. Lond. Dub. SMILAcIs SARSA= 

‘PARILLE RADIx. Edin. Sarsaparilla root. 


. Syn. Racine de Salsepareille (F.) Sarsaparille (G.) Radiche della Salsapariglia (1.) 
Zarzaparilla (S.) 


This plant is a perennial, a native of South America and 
Virginia, flowering in July and August. The root is divided 
into pedicels, which are somewhat thicker than a goose-quill, 
straight, externally brown, internally white, and three or four 
feet in length. The stems are shrubby, long, slender, scandent, 
and beset with spines: the leaves alternate, ovate, pointed, and 
petiolate, with long tendrils at the base. The flowers stand 
three or four together upon a common peduncle. The calyx 
of the male flower is bell-shaped, with the segments’ oblong, 
spreading, and reflected at their points; the filaments are ‘six, 
simple, and bearing oblong anthers: the calyx of the female 
flower is also bell-shaped ; the germen ovate, supporting three 

minute styles, with oblong, reflexed, hairy stigmas; and the 
_ fruit a round three-celled berry, containing two globular seeds. 

The dried root is imported fromthe Spanish West Indies, pack- 
ed in bales. Itis in long slender twigs, covered with a wrinkled 
brown bark, white within, and having a small woody heart. 


1 Syuae¥ Dioscoridis. ‘ 

» Bauhin derives the name from Zarsa, which, he says, is the Spanish for red; and 
parila, alittle vine. The latter part of the derivation is correct 5 but we are inclined t# 
think the first part must be referred to Zar%a, brier or bush ; hence Zarzaparilla would 
imply a bushy litle vine, RESTS “TON, 
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Qualities. — This root is inodorous, and has ‘a mucilaginous; 
very slightly bitter taste. It communicates’ to boiling water, — 
and partially to alcohol and ether, any active matter it pos~ 
sesses. . The watery infusion has a brown colour, reddens lit= 
mus paper, and yields a precipitate with infusion of galls, which 
is again dissolved when the infusion is heated. It is precipi~ 
tated also by lime-water, and solution of nitrate of mercury,’ 
and superacetate of lead, but is not affected by sulphate of 
iron, or any other of the metallic oxides... T he alcoholic :tinc- 
ture has a yellowish red hue, is rendered turbid by the addition 
of water, and yields an extract slightly bitter, and pungent. 
Ether takes up two parts in ten of the powdered root; ‘and the 
tincture, which has a golden yellow colour, when evaporated. 
on water, leaves a small portion of reddish yellow insipid resin, 
and alarger of yellowish extractive dissolved in the water.» : 

Medical properties and uses. —Sarsaparilla is demulcent, and 
said to be diuretic. It was brought to Europe about the year 
1530, and introduced as a medicine of great efficacy in the cure 
of lués venerea; but fell into disrepute and was little used, tiil 
it was again brought into esteem by Dr. William Hunter and 
SirWm. Fordyce, about themiddle of the last century; not. how- - 
ever as aremedy fitted to cure syphilis, but.of much efficacy in 
rendering a mercurial course more certain, and after the use of 
mercury. Experience, however; has not verified the enco- | 
miums bestowed on it; and the extensive observations of Mr. 
Pearson have fixed the degree of benefit which is to be expect- 
ed from this root in syphilitic complaints. . “ ‘The contagious 
matter, and the mineral specific, may,” he observes, “ jointly 
produce in certain habits of body a new,series of ?symptoms, 
which, strictly speaking, are not yenereal; which cannot be 
cured by mercury ; and which are sometimes more to be dread- 
‘ed than the simple and natural effects of the venereal virus. 
Some of the most formidable of these appearances may be re-_ 
moved by sarsaparilla, the venereal virus still remaining in the 
system; and, when the force of the poison. has been com- 
pletely subdued by mercury, the same vegetable is also capable 
of freeing the patient from what may be called the sequel of 
a mercurial course.”? Sarsaparilla is also recommended in + 
scrofula, elephantiasis, or cutaneous affections resembling. it, 
and chronic rheumatism ;. but its efficacy is doubtful. ‘The 
dose of the powdered root is from. 9j. to, 3}. given three or four 
times a day. ee RB ti, * ig. Sha a ie ear 


een 


i Medical Observations and Enquiries, vol. i. . , Bea 

2 ‘The symptoms alluded to, are docturnal pains-in the limbs, painful enlargements of 
aheknee and elbow joints, membranous nodes, and cutaneous ulcerations, arising afte: a 
full course of mercury... > ovat 04 debt wba: ni eA aad 2 
3 Pearson on Remedies for Lues Vengrea, 24+: 
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Officinal preparations. Decoctum Sarsaparilla. L.E.D. Decoc- 
tum Sarsaparille compositum. D. Extractum Sarsaparille. L. 


SODA: MURIAS. Lond. Murias Sopm. Edin. Sat com- 


MuUNE. Murias Sode. Dub.. Muriate of Soda. Common Salt, 


Syn. Muriate de Soude (F.) Salzaures Natrum (G.) Sal commune (7.) Sal (S.) 
Mélh (Aral.) Poppoo (Tam.) Loon (#H.) * 


This salt is one of the most abundant productions of na- 
ture, being found in almost every country of every quarter of 
the globe; either existing in mineral springs* or lakes*; spread 
in strata under the surface of the ground *, or rising from it 
into mountains *; and to its presence also the ocean owes its 
saltness.5 In all these situations, however, it is generally mix- 
ed with earths and other matters, and therefore must undergo 
several processes to bring it tothe degree of purity in which it 
occurs as an article of commerce. | . . 

» In Cheshire, where the greater part of the salt used in this 
_ country is made, the brine is pumped up from very deep wells, 
and evaporated in wrought iron pans, which are generally 
about twenty or thirty feet long and broad, and nine or twelve 
inches deep; strongly set upon masonry over a large furnace, 
from which flues proceed under every part of the pan. They 
are protected from the weather by light pyramidal roofs of 
boards, sufficiently open, however, to admit of the escape of 
the steam from the boiling brine’ When the brine attains the 
temperature of 100° Fahrenheit, it grows turbid, and carbonate 
of lime and of iron are deposited. ‘These are partly taken 
off by skimming; but much of the’ mass falls to the bot- | 
tom, and cannot be removed until the first deposition of crys- 
tallized salt gives it a sufficient body-to enable the workmen 
to rake it out. After this is carefully done, the evaporation is _ 
continued at a boiling heat, when the salt gradually forms, and 
falls to the bottom of the pan in beautifully white delicate crys- — 
tals, which are fished out, as they collect, with wooden vessels, 


< - - ‘ sok 


‘1 The salt spring of Luneburg yields 75,600 gallons of brine in twenty-four hours, of — 
which one-fourth is saline matter, making the annual produce 55,000,000 Ibs. of salt. 
Kirwan’s Geo. Essays, 392. eng Ben Arytern a 

2 These lakes are generally dry in the summer, being formed by the small streams 


from 
the hills settling in the valleys, and dissolving the salt of the soil. There isa lake or 
valley of this description eighteen miles from Aleppo, called in Arabic. Subkhet al Jibool, 
or Valley of Salt; in which the salt is found, in the summer, crystallized from half an, 
inch totwoinches thick. Russel’s Aleppo, 2d edit. i. 55. ; 

3 The stratum of rock-salt in Cheshire is 50 feet thick, The salt mine of Wiliska » near 
Cracow in Poland, is 6691 feetlong, 1115 feet broad, and 743 feet deep. Coze’s Tra- 
vels, i. 197. " 

4 Near Cordova in Spain is a mountain cf common salt 500 feet high, and nearly 
three:miles in circumference. ‘ 

5 The average quantity of salt contained in sea water varies in different latitudes. Be- 
tween 10° and 20° south, it amounts to rather more than one twenty-fourth; . between 
18° and 34° north, it is rather less than one twenty-fourth; and at the equator it is 


nearly one twenty-fifth, .Thomson’s Chemistry, 4thed, vol, iv. 141, 
, BB 
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and poured into large wooden hollow cones, having a hole at 
the apex, which is undermost. When the salt has sufficiently 
drained, the cones filled with it are taken to a large room, 
heated by stoves, where they remain until thoroughly dry. In 
warm climates the sea water is evaporated in shallow ponds by 
the heat of the sun; and in this mode what is denominated 
bay salt..is made; but in colder countries the evaporation is 
carried*6 by artificial heat in a way similar to the Cheshire 
process... ‘The crystals of the salt procured by these means are 
more perfect, and purer, the more slowly the evaporation is 
conducted. 

The common salt of commerce, however, still contains small 
~ portions of muriate of magnesia, muriate of lime, and sulphate 
of lime. ‘To separate these, dissolve the salt in four times its 
weight of pure water, and drop into the filtered solution, first 5 
muriate of barytes, and then carbonate of soda, as long as any 
precipitate falls. Filter and evaporate the clear fluid slowly 
till the salt crystallizes, which is pure muriate of soda.* 

Qualities. — Pure muriate of soda is inodorous; its taste is 
strictly salt, and when pure, it is perfectly devoid of any degree 
of bitterness. It isin regular cubes, which are not affected by 
exposure to the atmosphere. When it deliquesces, it contains 
muriate of magnesia. Its crystals decrepitate when heated ; 
and in a red heat melt, losing about two per cent. of their 
weight; and in a still greater heat the salt is volatilized unde- ~ 
composed in white fumes. Its specific gravity is 2°126. It is 
equally soluble in cold and in hot water, rather more thantwo — 
and a half parts of either being required to dissolve one of salt. 
It consists, according to Berzelius, of 46°55 of acid, and 63°44 
of soda in 100 parts.3 It is decomposed by sulphuric acid and 
_ nitric acid. 

Medical properties and uses.—This salt is tonic and anthel- 
mintic in moderate doses; purgative in larger; and externally 
stimulant. Inthe ordinary mode of using it, the tonic power 
of salt operates in assisting the process of digestion; and con- 
sequently, taken more freely, it proves useful in dyspepsia, and 
in correcting the weakened state of intestines, which favours 
the propagation of worms. In large doses it is said to check 
vomiting of blood, and may be used as a purgative; although 
it is seldom employed.‘ As a local stimulant, its solution in ~ 
tepid water, in the proportion of 3fs or 3j to 0j of water, forms 
the common domestic enemg. It is used also as a fomentation 

1 Aikin’s Dictionary of Chemistry. 2 Thomson’s Chemistry, 4th ed. it. 377- 

3 Other chemists have obtained different results. Berard procured from 100 parts of 
acid 43°57. Dr. Marcet 46°54. 


4 The purgative property of sea water does not altogether depend on this salt, as it 
contains a large proportion of muriate of magnesia, which is purgative. 
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to sprains and bruises ; and, dissolved in a large proportion of 
water, forms the best stimulant general bath, whether used 
cold, or in a tepid, or in a hot state. ‘To answer the first in- 
tentions, the dose of muriate of soda may be from grs. x. to 
3}; but to operate by stool from 3fs to 3) is necessary, It 
Should be largely diluted. 

Officinal preparation. Murias Sode siccatum. E. D. 

SO’D/Z SUB-BO'RAS. Lond. Boras Sopm. Edin. 


Borax. Sub-boras Sode. Dub. Subborate of Soda. ? 


Syn. Borate alcalinule de Soude (F.) Borax (G.) Borace (7.) Borrax ($.) Boorne (Arab) 
Tanedna (San.) Sohaga (H.) 


This is the purified state of a natural salt found in Persia and 
Thibet. In the latter country it is formed in the bed of a 
lake situated among the mountains, fifteen days’ journey from 
Tisoolumba, which is twenty miles in circumference, and sup- 

* plied only by spritigs from the bottom.* The borax is dug in 

large masses from the edges and shallows of the lake; yet the 
quantity is not diminished, the cavities being gradually filled 
by a fresh deposition of the salt. In this state it is named tincal, 
and is brought home packed in chests, in masses of adhering 
crystals, of a grey yellowish, or greenish white colour, inter- 
mixed with sand and other impurities, and covered with a 
greasy artificial production to prevent it from efflorescing. 
The purification of tincal was first discovered by the Vene- 
tians; and afterwards long carried on by the Dutch, who kept 
the process secret. It is now practised in England; and al- 
though the method has not yet been made public, yet Pelle- 
tier has ascertained, that by destroying the unctuous matter 
by calcination, the salt may be obtained pure by solution and 
crystallization, bof , 

Qualities. — Purified sub-borate of soda is inodorous, and 
has a styptic, cool, alkalescent taste. It is of a white colour, 
and usually in irregular crystalline masses, approaching to the 

» form of hexangular prisms, terminated by triangular pyramids. 
{t effloresces slowly and very slightly in, the air; dissolves in 
twelve times its weight of water at 60° of Fah., and in six 
times its weight of boiling water, the solution changing the 
vegetable blues to green. In a moderate heat it undergoes 
the watery infusion, loses four-tenths of its weight, and be- 
comes a dry, white, spongy mass, without undergoing. any 
decomposition. According to Bergman, 100 parts consist 
of 34 acid, 17 soda, and 49 water: the acid, however, is not 
sufficient to saturate the alkali, and consequently the salt is 
i nh te 

1 The term lorax is a corruption of the Arabic word buruk, which signifies brilliant. 
Vide Asiatic Researches; gvo. vol. iii. p- 255. 


2 Saunders, Phil. Trans, vol, Ixxix, 97. 3 Mémoires de Chimie, vol.i, 82. 
BBZ 
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a sub-borate. It is decomposed by the majority of the acids; 
by potash, and the sulphates, muriates, phosphates, and fluates 
of the earths, and of ammonia. 

Medical properties and uses. — This salt is refrigerant and 
detergent. It is not given internally; and its chief employ- 
ment is in aphthous affections of the mouth, and excessive 
salivation. It is applied either in the form of powder mixed 
with sugar, or dissolved in water, and united with honey as 
a lotion. 

Officinal preparation. Mel Boracis. L.E. 


SO'DAL SUL'PHAS. Lond. Edin. Sulphate of Soda.’ 


Syn, Sulphate de Soude (F.) Krystallisirtes Schwefelsaures Natrum, Glaubersalz (G.) 
Sale Mirabile di Glaubero (/.) Chara Nin (H.) 


This salt is found native in. combination with oxide of iron, 
and muriate and. carbonate of soda, sometimes effloresced on 
the surface of the soil in the neighbourhood of salt lakes, as in 7 
Hungary; and very often forming part of the contents of mi- _ 
neral saline springs, as those of Cheltenham and of Carlsbad. 
But the greater part of it used in this country is artificially pre- 
pared, and chiefly i in the large way, during the manufacture of 
sal ammoniac from sulphate of ammonia and common salt. 
On this account the London College has inserted it in the list 
ef materia medica; but as a formula is also given for its prepa- 
ration, we shall defer the consideration of its qualities and uses — 
till it comes under our notice among the Preparations. 

SODAIMPU'RA. Carbonas Sode impura. Lond. San 
Carszonas Sop# imporvus. Barilla. Edin, Banta. Soda — 


impura. Dub. Impure Soda. Carbonate of Soda. Barilla." 

_ Syn. Soude (#.) Kohlensaures Natrum (G.) Soda (J.) Barilla (S.) Sejji-miti. (A) 

-. Sorjica (San.) - 2 
Carbonate of soda is found nativein Hungary, Syria, Egypt, , | 

and India, on the surface of the earth, and on the margins of — 

some lakes which become eh in summer. A large Bg A 


and the Cees part of that which is easing in this « country ve 
at least, 1s of vegetable origin, being prepared from the ashes ye 
of some species of Alee; but more “abundantly from those of _ 
the Salsola soda, a plant which is cultivated on the shores of — 
the Mediterranean by the Spaniards expr essly for the purpose . 
of yielding this salt. This plant is cultivated in salt marshes, 
chiefly in the vicinity of Alicant; and near Carthagena twos 
hundred thousand quintals of batalla are gathered annually. 


I Nevgov of the ancients. It is remarkable that both the London and Dublin Cole 
‘leges have fallen into the same error in naming this. salt treggame soda ; iii aarnerrisiog . 
of the salt beipg well ascertained. ears! ; 


(= eal 
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In September, when the seed is ripe, it is pulled up by the roots: 
after which it is dried, and in October is burnt in simple fur- 
naces, the heat of which is just sufficient to cause the ashes to 
enter into a state of semifusion, and concrete into compact 
cellular masses, which form the darilla of commerce. That 
which is obtained in this country by burning the sea-wrack 
(chiefly the Fucus vesiculosus and serratus).is denominated kelp ; 
and is the worst description of this salt.* Sardinia also fur- 
nishes some barilla, but inferior in quality to the Spanish. 
In Sicily barilla is procured at Catania, Trapani, Marsala, 
Lerranora, and Girgeniti. Oriney, furnishes annually about 
three thousand tons of kelp. ? 

Vauquelin has proved that the salt exists ready formed in 


_ Salsola soda, and is only set free by the burning of the plant. 3 
He obtained from 500 parts of the plant 100 parts of ashes, 


besides oil, ammonia, and prussic acid. Five hundred grains of 
the ashes afforded 113 of muriate of soda, 68 dry subcarbonate 
of soda, 204 insoluble subcarbonate of magnesia, 100 of sand 
and oxide of iron, and 23 of water*; an analysis which may 
be regarded as exhibiting the general components of barilla. 

There are several varieties of barilla brought from Spain; 
that which is known by the name of sweet barilla is the most 
esteemed. 

Qualities. — Good barilla is in hard, dry, spongy, sonorous 
masses of a greyish blue colour, and becoming covered over 
with a saline efflorescence when exposed to the air. It should 
not emit any unpleasant odour on solution; and when applied ’ 
to the tongue should impress a sharp alkaline taste. CaN, <9 

Use. — Impure subcarbonate of soda is employed only for 
yielding the pure subcarbonate. * 

Officinal preparation. Sode Subcarbonas.s L.E.D.. ~ - 


' The inhabitants of the Canary Isles extract carbonate of soda from the ashes 
of the Mesembryanthemum crystallinum, or ice plant, pohach yield one-third of their 
weight of the salt. Phil. Mag. vi. 187. amide ¥s 

2 The sea-wrack is cut from the rocks in April and May chiefly, dried in. the air, 
and then burnt in a kiln, in which they are stirred with an iron rake into a fluid state ; 
on cooling, the ashes condense into a dark blue or whitish mass, very hard and solid. 
The plants about three years old, yield the largest quantity of kelp.. The : best. kelp has 
an acridy caustic taste, a sulphurous odour; is compact, and ofa dark. blue greenish 
colour. It yields about one-twentieth part of its weight of Boda, 

3 Annales de Chimie, xiii. 65. 

4 Annales de Chimie, xviii. 76. 

5 Atolerably pure subcarbonate of soda is obtained in France from sea salt, and muriate 
of soda. Toa solution of one part of salt, three parts of finely pulverized litharge is 
added, and rather more than half a part of chalk. These are agitated well together, 
and then set apart; a double decomposition gradually takes place, muriate of lead and 
muriate of lime’are formed, while the soda, uniting with the carbduie acid set free from 
the chalk, crystallizes, andiis easily separated. 

In Britain it is obtained in: considerable quantity by decomposing sulphate cf soda, 
either by means of subcarbonate of potash, or acetate of lime, or litharge; or by de- 
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scarlet, very juicy, bitter, and poisonous. * 

_ The extreme twigs are the parts employed. ‘They should 

_ be gathered in autumn, as at that season they are more power- 
ful; depending perhaps on their being less succulent, and 
containing more of the peculiar secretion on which the vir- 
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SOLANUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1025. 
Cl. 5. Ord.1. Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Luride Linn. 
Solanez Juss. 
G. 383. Corolla wheel-shaped. Anthers slightly coalescing, opening 
by two pores at the apex. Berry two-celled. 
* unarmed. 
Species 15. S. Dulcamara. Woody Nightshade, or Bitter-Sweet. 
Med. Bot. 2d ed. 240. 1.85. Smith Flora Brit. 256. Eng. Bot. 565. 
Oficinal. DutcAMAR@ cAULEsS. Lond. Sovant DULCAMARZ 
CAULES. Edin. DUuLCAMARA; STIPITES AUTUMNO COLLECTI. 
Dub. The Stalks of Bitter-Sweet. : 
Syn. Douce-amere (F.) Bittersusstangel (G.) Dulcamara (J.) 
- This species of Solanum is an indigenous shrub, growing in 
hedges and shaded spots; and flowering in June and July. 
The root is ligneous: the stem woody, roundish, branched, 
and climbing sometimes to the height of six or eight feet: 
the leaves are alternate, on footstalks, entire, smooth, soft, 
about two inches long and one broad, and of a dull green 
colour; the lowermost cordate and undivided, and the upper- 
most halberd-shaped: the flowers are in elegant clusters op- 
posite to the leaves, or terminal, drooping, and having the 
semblance, but not the structure, of a true cyme; each con- 
sisting of a small purplish calyx with blunt segments: a co- 
rolla of five reflected, equally divided, pointed, bright violet- 


coloured segments, with two green dots at the base, and a lon- 


gitudinal deeper purple vein through the centre of each seg- 

ment; and large, erect, almost sessile, lemon-yellow anthers: 

e berries, which ripen in September and October, are oval, 
# 


tues of the plant depend. 


Qualities. — Both the fresh and dried twigs are inodorous. 
They have a slightly bitter taste, followed by a sweetness not 
unlike that of liquorice root, with a slight degree of acrimony. 
Boiling water extracts all their active matter; but their virtues 
are destréyed by much coction. Scheele found that they con- 
tain citric acid. 

Medical properties and uses. — Bitter-sweet is diuretic and 


composing the sulphuric acid of the sulphate by charcoal. The latter method is prac- 
tised in the West of Scotland, and affords a very pure subcarbonate of soda. ‘* About 


icaiariaeie ci 


500 ewt. of sulphate of soda and 100 ewt. of charcoal are ground together, and the 


mixture exposed in a reverberatory furnace until it becomes pasty. It is then trans- 
ferred into large casks, and lixiviated. ‘The ley is afterwards evaporated and crys- 
tallized.” Duncan's New Edinburgh Dispensaiory, 216. 

1 They excite violent vomiting and purging. 
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narcotic. It has been found useful in humoral asthma, dropsy, 
chronic rheumatism, and in lepra vulgaris and alphos, scabies, 
and ptyriasis. Willan* remarks, that it is not applicable for 
the eure of lepra nigricans: we can assert that it is not of the 
least use in acute rheumatism; and we believe of as little in 
fluor albus and suppression of the menses, in which it has been 
strongly recommended. When given in too large doses at 
first, it occasions nausea, vomiting, syncope, and violent pal- 
pitation. It therefore requires to be begun with small doses ; 
and even when it is more cautiously administered, if these 
symptoms occur, the dose must be lessened, and some aromatic 
conjoined. The usual form under which it is used is that of 
watery infusion or decoction; but it may be also given in sub- 
stance pulverized. The dose of the powder may be from grs, x. 
to 3} taken in a cupful of milk. 
Officinal preparation. Decoctum Dulcamare. L. 
SOLIDAGO. Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 2058. 
Gl.19. Ord. 2. Syngenesia Superflua. Nat. ord. Composite Dis- 
coidee Linn. Corymbifere Juss. 
G. 1292. Receptacle naked. Pappus simple. Corollets of the ray 
about five. ‘Calyx scales imbricate, closed. 
* ** * with erect racemes. 
Species 35. S. Virgaurea. Common Golden Rod. Smith Flora Brit. 
iii.890. Eng. Bot. t. 301. 
Oficinal. ViRGA AUREA; FLORES, FOLIA. Dub. Flowers and 
leaves of Common Golden Rod. 
This is an indigenous perennial plant, found in woods, copses, 
and’ among furze upon heathy ground; flowering from July 
to September. The leaf consists of long simple fibres: th 


Ce 
stem, which varies in height, from ten inches to thre feet, is 


‘ 


curved below, then erect, leafy, very slightly zigzag, angular, __ 
striated, rough, and a little downy: the leaves are deep green 
on the upper surface, and pale beneath, on winged petioles, 
harsh, and clothed with rigid down: the radical leaves are ob- | 


ovate and serrated ; the stem leaves narrower, more entire, and 
alternate: the flowers are yellow, in terminal and axillary erect 
clusters, forming a dense panicle, with lanceolate, ,downy 
bractes: the scales of the calyx are membranous, witha downy 
border: the rays of the corolla from five to nine or ten, ob- 
long, elliptical, and toothed at the apex: the seeds are pubes- 
cent, and the pappus rough, | 
Qualities. —'The odour is slightly aromatic, and the taste 
subastringent and somewhat aromatic. Boiling water extracts 
the active matter of the leaves: the infusion changes slightly 
to green syrup of violets, and precipitates sulphate of iron black. 


1 Description and Treatment of Cutaneous Diseases, 147. 
BB 4 
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Medical properties and uses. — Golden rod is astringent, and 
has been regarded as lithontriptic. It may be of some use in 
a weak state.of the viscera; and hence, like other tonics, may 
prove beneficial in calculous habits; but its effects are not suf. 
ficient to entitle it to much notice, | The dose of the powdered 
leaves and flowers may be from grs. x. to 4} or more. 


SPARTIUM.* | Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 926. 


Cl.17. Ord. 4. Diadelphia Decandria. Nat. ord. Papilionacee. « - ee 


G. 1332. Stigma longitudinal, villous above. Filaments adhering to 


‘Syn. Genet A balais (F.) Pfriemenkraut (GY. Cineiire (1.) Esparto (S.) ¥. ig 
This is an indigenous shrub,’ growing on dry common pas- 
tures ; flowering in May and June. It usually rises from four to — 


six feet in height, and sends off numerous straight, angled, 


eir active matter. 


TRE 


—, Medical pr 


; The usual mode of exhibiting them is in the form of 
decoction, made by boiling 3j of the green tops in a pint of 
water down to half a pint. Speaking of this decoction, of 
which two table spoonfuls were. given every hour till it ope- 
rated by.stool,.Cullen says*: “It seldom fails to operate both 
by stool and urine, and by repeated exhibition every day, or 


I Zaraeriv Dioscoridis, 2 Mat, Med. ii. 534. 


* 


pes 
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every second day, some dropsies have been cured ' ;” Syden- 
.ham used the ashes, which contain an alkaline salt.? | 
_ Officinal preparation. “Extractum Cacuminum Genestce. D. 
SPIGELIA. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 824.3 
Cl. 5. Ord. 1. Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Stellate Linn. Gen- 
tianz Juss. 
G. 308. Corolla funnel-shaped. Capsules twin, two-celled, many- 
seeded. | ' 
_Species2. 8. marilandica. Perennial Worm-grass. Med. Bot. 2d 
ed. 178. t. 69. Edin. Phils Trans. iii. 151. t. 1. 
Officinal. SpickL1m® Ranpix. Lond. Dub. Edin. Worm-grass root. 
Syn. Spigelie de Maryland (F.) Spigelia (/.) 
This is_a perennial plant, a native of the warmer parts of 
North America; flowering in July and August. The stems 


_are annual, simple, erect, rough, quadrangular, and rigid ; and 


about seven or eight inches in height: the leaves are opposite, 
sessile, ovate-lanceolate, quite entire, smooth, and spreading : 


' the flowers are in a solitary spike, with small opposite bractes : 


the calyx consists of five awl-shaped, persistent leaflets: the 
corolla is of a bright red colour on the outside, and deep 
orange within, pentangular above, gibbous at the throat, widen- 
ing at the base; with the border five parted; the segments 
being lanceolate and revolute: the stamens are five, shorter 
than the corolla, supporting sagitate, converging anthers: the 
germen is superior, with a round style, jointed below, with 
the upper part deciduous: the seeds are angular and rugged. 
Qualities. — Spigelia root has a bitter taste, which is:i 


When in the recent state, and given in sm: 
sionally produces giddiness, dimness of sight, and evs 
sions; effects which are attributed to a narcotic principle it 
possesses, but which its powerful cathartic property prevents 
from acting, when the dose is large. It is usual to administer | 
an emetic previous to the use of it ; and to aid its purgative ope- 
ration by the addition of two or three grains of calomel, or 
eight or ten of rhubarb, It has been found most powerful in 
expelling lumbrici;. and its vinous infusion is said to have been 
found useful in intermittents. Dr. Barton recommends it in 
the protracted remitting fever of infants, which often lays the 


© Materia Medica, ii, 534. 2 Tract. de Hydrope,Opera, 466. _ 
3 The genus was named after Adrian Spigelius, a celebrated professor of anatomy at 
Padua, 4 It was first cultivated in Englandin 1694, by Bobart.. 
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foundation of hydrocephalus. Spigelia root may be adminis- 
tered either in substance or in the form of aqueous infusion. 
The dose of the pulverized root is from grs. x. to 3j, given 
every night and morning until the worms are expelled. 
SPIRITUS RECTIFICATUS. Lond. Auconoi ror- 
qius. Edin. Sprrirus vinosus rectiFicatus. Dub. Rec- 


tified Spirit. Alcohol. 
Syn. Eau de Vie Rectifié (F.) Rectifizirter Weingeist (G.) Acquavite rettificata (J.) 
Agua ardiente (S.) : 


This is alcohol nearly in the highest state of concentration 
in which it’ can be easily prepared in the large way for the 
purposes of trade. The London and Edinburgh Colleges 
state its specific gravity to be to that of water as 835 to 1000 ; 
while the Dublin College states it at 340. ‘The Edinburgh 
College names this spirit alcohol; but as directions are given 
both by the London and the Dublin Colleges for the prepar- 
ation of a still stronger spirit, the name of alcohol, in their phar- 
macopeeias, is judiciously retained for the stronger spirit, 
while that of rectified spirit is applied to the present prepar- 
ation. | 

All substances which have undergone the vinous ferment- 
ation, and in which it is not completely over, contain alcohol 
ready formed, but combined with colouring matter, extractive, 
and other principles, and are capable of affording it by dis- 
tillation. The first distillation of wines and fermented liquors 
afford ardent spirits, such as brandy, rum, arrack, whisky and 
gin.* These are all mixtures of alcohol, water, and a little oil 
sive them their characteristic flavour and colour, 
yantity and nature of which constitute the sole dif 
in ardent spirits. It is from the re-distillation or 
cation of these that rectified spirit is produced. 
process of rectification is exceedingly simple. Any 
brandy, malt spirits, or rum, is diluted with an 
om ‘of water, and put into an alembic or still, to 
ch a ré ratory is united, and distilled with a very gen- 
tle heat. ‘The first product is the strongest and purest, and, 
when it has come over to the amount of one-fourth of the whole 
contents of the still, forms the rectified spirit. If the distilla- 
tion be continued, the spirit continues to come over colourless, 
but weaker and weaker, till at length it is so watery as not to 
be inflammable. "What remains in the alembic is water, the 
colouring ingredients, and any accidental impurities. When 
the ardent spirits, which have been employed, contained much 
oil, the distillation require be repeated, and generally with 


¥ We have no historical reeord of the period when the distillation of spirit was in- 
ventec: the Greeks and Romans were ignorant of ardent spirits; but it it certain that 
spirits were very early known to the northern nations. 
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the addition of alkali, lime, or other articles, before the empy- 
reumatic flavour can be completely destroyed. When alkali 
is used, the spirit has an urinous taste; to free it from which 
_it is again distilled with the addition of a little alum and char- 
coal, the acid of the former of which attracts the small portion 
of alkali which the spirit held in solution.: Malt spirits, when 
properly rectified, yield as pure and as strong rectified spirit 
as brandy. 

The strength of spirits is ascertained in common by several 
methods. The taste, and the degree of frothiness or size of 
the bubbles formed when spirit is shaken, is the least correct 
method ; and the burning the spirit, and observing the quan- 
tity of water which remains after the combustion, although 
more accurate, is liable also to error, from the impossibility of 
performing the experiment always under the same circum- 
stances. Pure alcohol’ leaves no water ; rectified spirit of 
moderate strength, 25: per cent. ; French brandy, 56 ; and com- 
mon malt. liquor, 65; and the like. Another test is the pour- 
ing a few drops of the spirit on gunpowder; but this is also 
very incorrect, and indicates two degrees of strength only ; 
that which fires gunpowder, and that which cannot fire it. A 
more accurate test than any of these, and sufficient for com- 
mon purposes, is to shake the spirit in a phial with very dry 
pure sub-carbonate of potash, and observe the quantity of 
water attracted by the alkali, which indicates its strength. 
But the only certain mode of ascertaining the relative strength 
of spirits is by determining the specific gravity of Ap spirit, 


ata given temperature. Thus at 60° Fahrenheit’ t he specific: 


_ gravity of rectified spirit is "83599, at 65° it: is 83362, and at 

70° the gravity of the same spirit is -83124; while the g gpavity 
of the proof spirit of the London College at. the same de-' 
grees of temperature is 93002, ‘92794, and ‘92580; (see 
Table under the article Alcohol among the Preparations Ss) the 
weakest spirit having the greatest specific gravity, and this di- 
minishing as the temperature increases. The usual mode of 
ascertaining the relative gravity of different spirits is by the 
hydrometer*, of which there are different kinds in use. For 
ordinary purposes, the relative strength of spirits may be 
known by weighing, the sample to be tried in a phial capable of 
holding exactly 500 grainsof distilled water. An equal bulk of 
rectified spirit weighs 418 grains, and of proof spirit 465; 
hence the number of grains above or below these sums will 
indicate the relative strength of the spirit. 


By the term pure alcohol is meant alcohol of a specific gravity of 796 at 60° Fah- 
remheit, the strongest which can be procured, 
2 For a description of this instrument see Part I. 
4. 
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Quolities. — Pure rectified spirit has a fragrant odour, and 
a hot, highly pungent taste. It is colourless; always fluid; 


cannot be congealed at any known degree of cold; evaporates 


speedily at the ordinary temperature of the atmosphere; boils 
at 163° Fahrenheit; and is extremely inflammable, burning 
with a blue lambent flame, without any*sensible smoke. \ Like 
alcohol it combines with water in every proportion; and, on 
account of its affinity for water, precipitates many of the neu- 
tral salts from their aqueous solutions. It is capable of dis- 
solving many saline bodies, and is the proper solvent of the 
greater number of the proximate principles of vegetables. Its 
constituents are 85 of pure alcohol and 15 of water, in 100 
parts, when its specific gravity is 835 at a temperature of 60° 
of Fahrenheit ; but 83 only of pure alcohol, and 17 of water; 
when it is 840 as designated by the Dublin College. 


Medical properties and uses.— Rectified spirit is a very power- 


ful stimulant. In its undiluted state it is never exhibited as a 
remedy; and is employed only for forming the diluted spirit, 
and as a pharmaceutical agent. 

Officinal preparations. Alcohol. L. D. Spiritus Camphore. L. E. 
Spiritus Ammonia. L. D. Spiritus Lavandule.L. E. D. Tinctura 
Aloes. Li. Tinctura Asafeetide. L. E. D. Tinctura Benzoini 
composita. L. E. D. Tinctura Castorei. L. E.D. Tinctura Gua- 
zac. L.E.D. Tinctura Moscht. D.  Tinctura Ferri Muriatis. 
L.  Tinctura Muriatis Ferri cum Oxydo rubro. D. Liquor Hy- 
drargyri Oxymuratis. L. : ; 

SPIRITUS TENUIOR. ond. Auconox. pinvtivs. 


Edin. Sprrirus vinosus tenuior. Dub. Weaker Spirit. 


Diluted Alcohol. Proof Spirit. 

This is merely rectified spirit diluted with a certain propor- 
tion of water. According to the London and Dublin Colleges, 
its specific gravity should be to that of distilled water as 930 
to 1000; while the Edinburgh College orders it of the gravity 
of 935. ‘The former may be formed by mixing four parts by 
measure of rectified spirit with three of water, and contains 44 
parts of pure alcohol and 56 of water in 100 parts; the latter 
is obtained from equal parts of rectified spirit and water, and 
contains 42 of pure alcohol and 58 of water in 100 parts. 
But very frequently, instead of being formed by mixing the 
pure rectified spirit with water, an impure spirit of a strength 
nearly similar isemployed. ‘The qualities of the diluted spirit 
are not different from those of the rectified spirit, except in 
degree, and in some instances it is better fitted for taking up 
the principles of vegetables submitted to its action. : 

Medical properties and uscs. — Alcohol diluted to the degree 
of proof spirit is still a very powerful diffusible stimulant, and 


* 
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too strong for internal use. Externally applied, it is recom- 
mended in burns; to restrain bleeding in passive hemorrha- 
gies; and as a friction or fomentation to relieve muscular 
pains; and in a more diluted state it forms a good collyrium 
in the latter stage of ophthalmia. Proof spirit diluted with 
water is employed as a remedy in the form of tinctures and 
spirits ; and the ardent spirits in common use may be regarded 
as nearly of the same nature. These taken in moderation in- 
crease the general excitement, communicate additional energy 
to the muscular fibres, strengthen the stomach, and exhilarate 
the mind. . Hence they are often and advantageously used in 
cases of debility and the low stage of typhoid fevers; in’ which 
the use of wine is indicated; and in habits disposed to create 
acidity they are even preferable to wine; some of them, par- 
ticularly brandy, proving gratefully stomachic, when wine is 
nauseated and rejected. As an article, however, of daily or 
dietetical use, particularly if taken in immoderate doses or long 
continued, ardent spirits, besides being’ the source of much 
moral evil, and debasing the human character nearly to a level 
with that of brutes, occasion disease, and are commonly the 
origin of dyspepsia, hypochondriasis, and hepatic and visceral 
obstructions. The hurtful effects of ardent spirits, however, 
are obviated in a considerable degree, by diluting them with 
water, and adding lemon-juice and sugar to the mixture, so as 
to form what is generally known by the name of punch.  Al- 
though all the varieties of ardent spirits may be regarded as 
diluted alcohol, yet each has a peculiarity of operation: thus — 
brandy is simply cordial and stomachic; rum heating and su- 
dorific; gin and whisky diuretic; and arrack styptic, heating, 
and narcotic, and ill adapted to European constitutions, 
_ Officinal preparations. All the tinctures except those which are 
prepared with rectified spirit ; and all the spirits. — | 
SPONGIA. Syst. Nat. Gmelin. vi. 3817. 
Cl. 6. Ord.4. Vermes Zoophyta. | 
G.343, A flexile, fixed, torpid, polymorphous animal, composed 
either of reticulate fibres, or masses of small spires interwoven 
together, and clothed with a gelatinous flesh full of small mouths 
on its surface, by which it absorbs and ejects water. | | 
Sp. 8. 8. officinalis. Officinal Sponge. Phil. Trans. lv. 288. ¢. 10. 
Chee’. Sronata, Lond. Dub. Sponcia OFFICINALIS, Edin. 
onge. : 
Syn ptags (F.) Meerschwamm (G.) Spagna (J.) Esponja (S.) Isfunge (4rai.) 
‘ Mo-abadul (H.) 
' This species of sponge is found chiefly in the Mediterranean 
and Red Seas. In some of the islands of the Archipelago, the 
inhabitants are trained from infancy to dive for sponges, which 
are generally found attached +o the bottom of the rocks, Al- 
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though the ancients had perceived something like sénsation-in 
sponges by their shrinking, they were long supposed to be of 
a vegetable nature, from their texture and the branched ap- 
pearance which they assume, till Mr. Ellis’s observations * first 
established the fact that they are animals sui generis, the 
mouths of which are the open ends of so many branched tubes 
opening on the surface, through which they receive their nou- 
rishment and discharge their faeces like polypes. These mouths 
are generally guarded with minute spines or points, and the 
tubes are filled with a gelatinous matter, and often with minute 
shells and sand. 

Qualities — Sponge cleaned and rendered fit for use is of a 
brownish yellow colour, soft, light, and very porous ; absorbing 
rapidly by capillary attraction as much as it can contain of any 
fluid in which it is immersed, and again yielding it up on bein 
compressed. When sponge is digested with boiling distilled 
water it yields up to it a considerable proportion of gelatin, and 
the sponge loses much of its flexibility, and crumbles between 
the fingers when dry. Boiled with potash it forms a soap. 
Its principal constituents, according to the analysis of Mr. 


Hatchett, are animal gelatin, albumen, a small portion of © 


common salt, and some carbonate of lime. 

Medical properties and uses.— Sponge, in its usual form, is 
never employed as a remedy; but is an exceedingly useful in- 
strument in the practice of surgery. 

Officinal preparations. Spongia usta. L. D. 

STALAGMITIS. Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 980. 

Ci. 23. Ord. 1. Polygamia Monoecia. Nat. ord. Tricocce. : 
G. 1888. Hermaph. Calyx four-leaved. Corolla four-petalled. 

Stamens thirty, inserted into a fleshy four-angled receptacle. Style 

thick. Stigma four-lobed. Berry one-celled, crowned by the 

style, three-seeded. | 

Male. Calyx, Corolla, and Stamens hermaphrodite. 

Sp. 1. S. Cambogioides. The Gamboge-tree. Murray App. Med. 

iv. 655. ) 

Officinal. Campocia. Lond. Gampocia. Edin. GaAmpocta ; 

GUMMI RESINA. Dub. Gamboge. i 


Syn. Gomme Gutte (F.) Gummigutt (G.) Gomma Gotta (Z.) Ossara réwiind (Arat:.) 
Gahketu (Cingalese.) 


The tree yielding this gum-resin is a native of the kingdom 
of Siam, and of Ceylon, where it is known by the names 
Ghokata, or Gohkata, or Gohlatha. It is of middling stature, 
and moderately branching. The leaves are on short petioles, 
ovate, opposite, entire, even, coriaceous, rigid, and of an ob- 
secure green colour. The male flowers are either in distinct 
clusters, or mixed with the hermaphrodite, which are axillary. 
The calyx consists of four ovate leafiets, the two exterior of 


I Phil, Trans. |v. 284. 
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which are smaller than the two interior: the petals are four, 


spreading, coriaceous, with ciliated margins, and of a yellow 
rty, affixed to a quadrangu- 


colour: the stamens are about thi 
lar fleshy receptacle, and bearing subquadrangular, club-shaped 
anthers; sometimes there is the rudiment of a style, and an 
echinated, unequal, sterile stigma. The hermaphrodite flow- 
ers aré in axillary whorls, or on the joints of the smaller 
branches, sometimes mixed with the male flowers, sometimes 
im opposite gems. The calyx, corolla, aud stamens are the 
same in both: the germen is globular, with a short solitary 
style, and a three or four-lobed stigma; with the lobes spread- 
ing, obcordate, and persistent. ‘he fruit is a smooth olo- 
bular whitish or rosaceous berry, crowned by the lobes and 
style of the stigma, and containing several long, triangular 
seeds. 

In Siam the gamboge is obtained in drops by breaking the 
leaves and young shoots, but in Ceylon from the bark of the 
tree wounded with a sharp stone. It is collected first in co- 
coa-nut shells, and thence transferred into large earthen jars, 
where it remains until it is nearly dried to a cake, when it is 
formed into rolls and wrapped up in leaves.’ It is brought 
to Europe packed in cases and boxes. It was first brought 
to Europe by the Dutch, about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. : 

Qualities. —Gamboge is inodorous,: and nearly insipid ; 
opaque, brittle, breaks with a vitreous fracture, and is of an 
orange-yellow colour. Its gravity is 1-221.2_ When heated 
it melts, and by increasing the heat burns with a white flame, 
and leaves a very light spongy charcoal. When wetted, it 
stains the fingers a brilliant - yellow; and when triturated 
with water about two-thirds are dissolved, and a turbid yel- 
low solution produced, Alcohol dissolves nine parts in ten, 
sulphuric ether six parts; and both form transparent deep 
golden yellow tinctures. Gamboge is also soluble in a strong 
solution of pure ammonia, and potash, forming deep orange- 
red solutions. : 

The watery solution of gamboge reddens tincture of litmus ; 
is not precipitated by alcohol, but, on the contrary, is rendered | 
transparent by it; oxysulphate of iron strikes with it a pale 
olive-brown hue, but is not precipitated, nor is it. affected b 
solutions of any of the other metallic salts. The alcoholic 
tincture is rendered turbid and bright yellow by the addition 


* The Cambogia gutia of Linnzus, several species of Hypericum, Chelidonium Jac- 
niatum, and several other plants, yield a yellow juice ; but that the tree we have decribed 
affords the true gamboge, was clearly established by Keenig, who resided many years 
at Tranquebar. * Brisson. 
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of water, but the precipitate is long of being deposited. The 
ethereal tincture, when evaporated on water, leaves a pellicle 
of beautiful Srapae colouremmmttle resin, which imparts no 
colour to water. When water is added to the alkaline solu- 
tions they are not even rendered turbid ; but, on the addition 
of acids, yellow precipitates are produced which are soluble 


in an excess of acid. These experiments confirm the analy- 


sis of Braconnet, from which he concluded that gamboge 
contains one part of a gum resembling cherry-tree gum, 


_ and four of a brittle resin ; but they do not throw any light 
on the nature of its cathartic property. | 


Medical properties and uses. — Gamboge is a powerful dras- 
tic cathartic; and frequently excites vomiting, even in mo- 
derate doses. It is efficaciously used in obstinate costiveness, 
in dropsies, and for the expulsion of teeniz; but, from the 
violence of its operation, and the griping it occasions, it re- 


quires to be exhibited with caution. As a hydragogue it is 


usually combined with squill and supertartrate of potash; and 
for cathartic purposes, with calomel, soap, or rhubarb. The 
alkaline solution of it has also been administered in dropsy, 
in which form it is said to operate both by stool and urine. 
‘The dose of the alkaline solution is from m xxx ml in 
a cupful of water twice a day. It is, however, more usually 


given in substance, in the form of pills, in doses of from grs. 


i}. to grs. vj, variously combined. 

Officinal preparations. Pilule Cambogie composite. L. E. 
STANNUM.: . Prumpum atpuMm. Kacosregov. Tin. 

Syn. Estain (F.) Zinn (G.) Stagno (I.) Estano (S.) Resass (Arab.) Ranga (H.) 
T4c4rum (Tam.) ‘ "ae 
This metal is not very diffusely spread over the surface of 

the globe; but is very abundant in the places where it occurs. 

it is plentifully procured in Cornwall?; and mines of it are 
also wrought in the Erzgebirje, on the borders of Bohemia; 
in the province of Gallicia, in Spain; and in the peninsula 
of Malacca, in Asia. It is said also to have been found in 

Chili. | 
Jt occurs 
A. In its metallic state : 


I. United with Sulphur and copper. Sp. 1. Tin pyrites. 


B. Oxidized : 
II. Combined with oxide of iron and silex. 2. Tin stone. 
3.. Wood tin. 


+ Beckman is of opinion that the Stamnum of the ancients was neither our tin nor a 
peculiar metal; but the regulus of lead, or werk of the Germans, as procured by the 
frst smelting of the ore, which always contains silver. Hist. of Inventions, vol. iv. p. 7. 

2 Jt is uncertain when the Cornwall mines were first wrought. The Phoenicians came 
-o Britain for tin; and there is tradition in Cornwall, that the very old forsaken 
works were those of the Jews, and are therefore called 4ttal saraxim, ‘The Jews’ cast 
of works, Norden’s Description of Cornwall, 4to. 1728, 41. 
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The purest and best tin of Cornw Il is procured from the 
tin stone, which is found beneath t ds of streams, particu- 
larly at Carn near Perran. The ore is found under a stratum 
of clay about fifty feet thick, and a layer of rounded stones ; 
» occurring loose in lumps and grains of various sizes, It is 
first washed, then bruised and passed through wire sieves con- 
taining 16 meshes in the Square inch; and next smelted: with 
charcoal, in a common blast furnace, through ’a hole in the 
bottom of which the reduced metallic tin flows into a pit below; 


to purify it, the tin in the fused state is ladled from the 


pit into an iron boiler placed over a fire; and pieces” of 
charcoal plunged, by means of an iron instrument, to its bot- 
tom, which occasions an ebullition, and causes any slag it con- 
tains to rise to the surface, whence it is skimmed off. * The 
tin eee cast into bars or pigs, weighing from 2 to 3 ewt. 
each. aia 


. 
Qualities. —Tin has a very slight, somewhat disagreeable, 


taste, and emits a peculiar odour when rubbed, It has the 


colour and the brilliancy of silver ; is very malleable; but has 
little ductility and tenacity ; is easily cut with a knife; and is 
flexible, producing a peculiar crackling noise whén bent: back- 
wards and forwards. Its specific gravity, after fusion, is 7291; 
and after being hammered, 7:299.2 Ii melts ‘at 442° Fahr., 
but is not: volatilized, and on cooling crystallizes in rhombs. 
‘Tin exposed to the air soon loses its lustre, and when melted 


it is oxidized, a gray oxide being formed on its surface, which 


becomes: yellow if the heat be continued ; and if raised to a 
full red heat takes fire, and acquires a pure white colour. ' Tt 
is also oxidized by -many acids; and combines readily with 
sulphur. — OE BEARS, 
Oficinal. Stannum : STANNI LIMATURA. Lond. Edin. Dub. The 

flings and powder of tin, oF BOA 

Tin melted and agitated briskly in a heated mortar with a 
warm pestle till:it cools, or shaken in a wooden box, is re- 


3 


duced to a kind of powder, consisting of small rounded pars _ 


ticles, with very little lustre; but still in the metallic state, 
This is the powder of the pharmacopeeias. : 
Medical properties and uses.—Tin is anthelmintic. It was 


formerly used: in hysteria and hypochondriasis; but its efficacy — 


in these complaints cannot extend beyond its power of dis- 
lodgings worms, — It is generally supposed to operate mechani- 
cally only; but it has been suggested, that “ it is not impro- 
bable, it may act by generating hydrogen gas in the intestinal 
canal, which proves noxious to the animal; and its efficacy 
has been said to be increased by combination with sulphur, 


ae 
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by which sulphuretted hydrogen gas will be evolved.” ©» For 


the mode of exhibiting it, see Pulvis Stannt among the Pre- 

parations. ai 
Officinal as rasion, Pulvis Stannit. D. ; ; 
STAPHISAGRIZE SEMINA. Vide Delphiniwn. 


STYRAX. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 623. 


Cl. 10. Ord. 1. Decandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Bicornes Lins. | 


Guailacine Juss. his 
G. 874. Calyx inferior. Corolla funnel-shaped. Drupe two-seeded. 
Sp. 1. S. officinale.* Officinal Storax. Med. Bot. 2d edit, 291.t. 101. 
Sp.3. §. Benzoin. Benjamin-tree. Med. Bot. 2d. ed. 294. t. 102. 

Phil. Trans. xxvii. 307. 

. 1. SryRAX OFFICINALE. 

Offenal. Sryracts BarsAmMuM. Lond. StyRacis BENZOINI 
BALSAMUM. Edin. STYRAX CALAMITA; RESINA. Dud. Storax 
Balsam. sbi > . 

» Syn. Storax (F.) Storax (G.) Storace (7.) Aznmbar (S.) 

The officinal storax-tree is a native of the south of Europe 
and the Levant; and flowers in July. It rises about fifteen 

feet in height, sends off many branches, and is covered with a 


rough gray bark. The leaves, which are about two inches 


Jong, an inch and a half broad, and of a bright green on the 
upper surface, and hoary on the under, are petiolate, alternate; 
elliptical, pointed, and entire.. The flowers are in terminal 


clusters: the corolla is monopetalous, funnel-shaped, large, 
_ and of a white colour: the filaments are placed in a regular — 
circle, and apparently adhere at the base, supporting erect — 


oblong anthers; and the germ is oval with a slender style and 
simple.stioma, ‘The fruit ista juiceless drupe, of an ovate glo- 


bular form, cdntaining one or two compressed angular nuts. 


- From this tree storax is obtained in Asiatic Turkey. It 


issues from incisions made in the bark; and as it was formerly | 


the custom to collect and. export it in reeds, it was named 
Styrax calamita.! But only two kinds of storax are now 
found in the shops, storax in the tear , which is pure storax ; 
and storax in the lump, or red storax, which is mixed with 


‘saw dust and other impurities. Both kinds are brought from 
the Levant in chests and boxes. . 


Qualities. — Storax has a fragrant odour, and a pleasant, sub- 
acidulous, slightly pungent, and aromatic taste. It is of a 


-reddish brown colour, and brittle at the ordinary temperature 
_of the air, breaking with a shining resinous fracture ; but soon 
‘softens between the fingers, and melts at a low heat, 


exhaling 


x Murray. System of Materia Medica, i. 490. . 

2% S$eruext Dioscoridis. Ee Pg ee 

3 The Dublin College retains. this appellation, although mo storax of this description 
is now to be met with in the shops. - 
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a strong odour of benzoic acid. In a higher degree of heat it 
burtis with a white flame, and leaves behind a light spongy 
charcoal. _ It is deprived of its red colour, and the little trans- 
parency it possesses by chewing; and becomes in a remark- 
able degree, more brittle. _To water it imparts a yellow colour, 
and its odour and taste; but in distillation scarcely any oil is 
obtained, Alcohol and ether dissolve it- completely, leaving — 
only impurities, and the tincture is decomposed by the addi- 
tion of water. Its constituents are resin, an empyreumatic 
oil, and benzoic acid. oo 
Medical properties and uses.—~-Storax is stimulant, and in 
some degree expectorant. It was formerly much prescribed in 
asthma, catarrh, phthisis, and menstrual obstructions; but it 
is now scarcely ever employed, except as an adjunct on ac- 
count of its fragrance ; and, certainly, it cannot be recommended 
in the above complaints. The dose is from grs.x. to 3{s. 
Officinal preparations. Styrax purificata. D. Pilule e Styrace. D. 
. . o, 2 Sryrax BENZOIN.? | 
Oficinal. Benzoinum. Lond. StyRacis OFFICINALIS; BALSA- 
MUM. Edin. BenzoE; RESINA. Dub. Benzoin; a balsam. 
Syn. Benzoin (F.) Benzoe (G.) Belzuino (I.) Benjui (S.) Lubén (H. and Arab.) 
__The benzoin or benjamin tree, is a native of Sumatra. «It is 
a tall tree sending off many round branches, which are covered 
with a whitish downy bark. ‘The leaves are alternate, on round, 
striated, tomentose petioles, bblong, quite entire, pointed, 
veined, smooth above, and tomentose beneath. The flowers 
are in compound axillary clusters, nearly as long as the leaves; 
with the common peduncle tomehtose; the partial alternate, 
spreading, and tomentose: the pedicels short ; and the flowers 
all hanging on the same side. The calyx is bell-shaped, short, 
and downy; the corolla consists of five linear obtuse petals, 
four times longer than the calyx, connected together at the 
base, and’ externally cineritious, The filaments are ten, a 
little shorter than the petals, connected at the base, and sup-= 
porting linear erect anthers: the germen is superior, ovate, 
and downy, with a slender style and double stigma. sf 
Benzoin is obtained from this tree by wounding the bark 
near the origin of the lower branches. The tree is never 
wounded under six years of age; and cannot sustain these 
annual incisions above twelve years. A tree yields about three 
pounds of balsam annually. It is brought to this country in 
large masses packed in chests and casks. 
Se > ETS AT Pa Aa ARR GRRE BNET yes) ARTUR CP SQN CM an GAL SNES at oa dts: satis, seme 
1? Benzoin was long supposed to be the produce of a species of Laurus, a native 
of Virginia, which on this account was named L. Benzoin: this error was detected by 


Linnzeus; but the real genus of the plant which yields it was first assigned by Mr, 
Dryander, Phit, Trans. lxxvii. 307. . 
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~ Qualities. — Benzoin has a very agreeable fragrant odour ; 
but scarcely any taste. Its specific gravity is 1:092. The 
mass is white and brownish, or yellowish, somewhat. translu- 
cent, brittle, and breaks with a resinous fracture. When 
heated it exhales white fumes ofa very fragrant, pungent odour, 
which are volatilized benzoic acid. Boiling it in water, lime , 
and water, or solutions of the mixed alkalies, extracts the ben- 
zoic acid it contains, which can be afterwards separated by the 
addition of an acid. Sulphurie acid dissolves benzoin, and 
benzoic acid sublimes. Nitric acid assisted by heat dissolves 
it with violence, and the solution, on cooling, becomes turbid, 
and crystals of benzoic acid separate. In both these. pro- 
cesses artificial tannin also is formed. Alcohol and. ether 
readily dissolve this balsam, which is again precipitated from 
the tincture, in the form of a white powder, by the addition of 
water. According to Mr. Brande’s analysis, 100 parts of 
benzoin distilled alone, yield of benzoic acid 9°0. Acidulous 
water 5°5. Butyraceous empyreumatic oil 60:0. Charcoal 22-0. 
Carburetted hydrogen and carbonic acid 3°5 parts.* 
Medical properties and uses. — Benzoin is regarded as expec- 


torant; and was formerly employed in asthmas and other | x 


pulmonary affections; but it is scarcely ever ordered in modern 
practice; and is principally used for preparing the acid. 
Officinal preparations. Acidum benzoimum. L. E.D.. Tincture 
Benzoini composita. L. E. D. | ) 
SUCCINUM.* Lond. Edin. Dub. Amber. 
ts Syn. Succin (F.) Ambra (J.) Ambar (S.) 
. This substance is dug out of the earth in Ducal Prussia, 
near the sea coast; and is thrown in considerable’ quantity on 
the sea shore of Polish Prussia and Pomerania, particularly 
after tempestuous west or north-west winds.? It is evidently 
of vegetable origin, and the lumps occasionally inclose small 
pieces of twigs and insects in their substance. The greater 
part of what is brought to this country comes from the Baltic ; 
and a small quantity from Catania, in Sicily, packed in chests. 
Qualities. — Amber is insipid, and also inodorous, ex- 
cept when heated, when it emits a fragrant odour. It is 
brittle, light, hard, and transparent ; with a considerable de~ 
gree of lustre; is commonly of a golden yellow or brown 
colour, but occasionally colourless, and is electric. Its spe- 
cific gravity is 1°065. It softens when heated, and in a strong 


1. Nicholson’s Journal, x.86. Thomson’s Chemisiry, 4th ed. v. 129. 

& Haexrgoy Greecorum,. , 

3 Jt is found in small quantities on the east coast of Britain ; and small pieces of it 
are occasionally found in the gravel-pits round London. The largest mass of amber 
ever foundy was met with near the surface of the ground in Lithuania. Jt weighs 18lbs. 
and is preserved inthe roysl cabinet at Berlin. 
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heat burns, leaving few ashes. It is nearly insoluble in water, 
to which, however, it gives, when it is boiled with it, a sweetish 
odour, a yellow colour, and a bitter taste. Alcohol takes up 
about one-eighth part of amber, forming a tincture which is 
rendered milky by the addition of water, and precipitates a 
resin. The alcoholic solution contains a free acid. With 
boiling fixed alkalies it forms a soap; and even a cold weak 
solution of potash dissolves it, requiring, however, a consider- 
able length of time. Sulphuric acid converts amber into a 
black resinous mass. Nitric acid, assisted by heat, acts vio- 
lently upon it; nitrous gas is emitted, and the amber is ul- 
timately entirely dissolved. Its constituents appear to be chiefly 
resin, an empyreumatic oil, and succinic acid. 

Use. — Amber, although it was in high estimation among 
the ancients as a medicine, is now only used in pharmacy for 
the purpose of obtaining the oil and acid which it yields by 
distillation. 
re pram preparations. <Acidum succinicum. E.D. Oleum Succini. 

SOL/PHUR. Lond. Sutpuur supuima'tum. Lond. Edin. 


Dub. Sulphur. Sublimed Sulphur. 
Syn. Soufre (F.) Schwefel (G.) Zolfo; Solio (J.) Azufre (S.) Kibreet (Arab.) Ghén- 
daguno (Tam.) Gandhaca (San.) 


Sulphur is found native in the neighbourhood of volcanoes ; 
and sometimes, although rarely, in veins traversing primi- 
tive rocks. At the Solfatara near Naples, it is dug up in a state 
of comparative purity, being mixed with a white earth only, 
from which it is separated by sublimation, and the sulphur 
thus freed is melted, and cast into moulds forming the roll 
sulphur of commerce. It is imported into this country chiefly 
from Sicily* and Naples: but’a large proportion of what is 
used in this country is obtained from the roasting of pyrites. 
At the Pary’s mines in Anglesea were works for this purpose 
on a large scale; where, in working the copper pyrites, the 
sulphur volatilized in the roasting, was collected in chambers 
which were connected with the domes of the furnaces by means 
of horizontal flues. Each chamber had a door, by means of 
which it was cleared of the sulphur once in six weeks. This is 
the general mode of obtaining sulphur from pyrites, and thus 
procured, it isin rough, pulverulent, spongy crusts, of a dirty 
grayish yellow colour. In order to purify it, the crusts are 
broken and thrown into a boiler, in which it melts; and after 
the impurities are separated by skimming and subsidence, 
it is cast into cylindrical moulds, forming roll sulphur; or 


1 In Sicily it is procured from Samatiino, Gallati, Trabria, Pentellaria, Licati, Sa~ 
lato, Palmo, Tavara, Girgenti, and Falconara. 
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into cones about two feet 
of commerce. * es | Brit 

The common English voll sulphur is said often to contain a 
full fifteenth part of orpiment, while the Sicilian sulphur con- | 
tains seldom more than 3 per cent. of a simple earth; and there- 
fore is justly preferred. Both of them are purified in the large 
way by conducting the vapour of melted sulphur into close 
chambers, where it concretes in the form of a fine powder : but 
for medicinal use, that which is sublimed by heating in a sand- 
bath, an earthen cucurbit, charged with roll sulphur, and con- 
veying the vapours to be concreted into a set of aludels placed 
round the cucurbit is to be preferred. Prepared in either 
mode it is the Sulphur sublimatum” of the pharmacopeeias. 

Qualities. — Roll sulphur is a crystallized brittle solid body of 
a yellow colour, has a peculiar well-known odour when rubbed 
or heated, and is insipid. It breaks from the heat of the 
hand, when held in it for a short time; and becomes electri- 
cal when rubbed. Its specificgravity is 1°99. Sublimed sulphur 
is in the form of a very bright yellow powder, and contains 
a minute portion of sulphuric acid, from which it can be sepa- 
rated by washing it with water. Sulphur is fused at 224° Fahr. ; 
and, what is singular, by increasing the heat to 320° it becomes 
thick and viscid, and the temperature augments to 550°, when 
copious. fumes’arise.? When heated in the air it inflames at 
300°, and burns with a pale blue flame, emits pungent suffo- 
cating vapours, and becomes acidified. It is insoluble in 
water and alcohol; but is soluble in oils, and combines with 
the alkalies, and many of the earths, and metallic substances. 
From the experiments of Davy, there is reason to believe that 
sulphur is a triple compound of oxygen, hydrogen, and a 
peculiar: base. 4 

Medical properties and uses. — Sulphur is laxative, and a sti- 
mulating diaphoretic. From the gentleness of its operation 
on the bowels, it is one of the best means for keeping them lax 
in hemorrhoidal affections; and the diaphoresis which it at 
the same time excites has rendered it serviceable in chronic 
rheumatism and catarrh, and in atonic gout, rickets, asthma, 
and other pulmonary affections not attended with acute inflam- 
mation. It is supposed that it combines with hydrogen in the 
stomach. It manifestly transpires through the skin, perhaps, 
however, in the state of sulphuretted hydrogen, which may be 
the cause of silver in the pockets of those who take sulphur 
being blackened. It is specific in scabies and some other cuta- 


high, which form the loaf sulphur 


1 The sulphur vivum of the shops is the impure dregs of this process. 
& Ossov wewveouusycy Dioscoridis, 3 Irvine's Chemical Essays, 475. 
4 Phil. Trans, 1809. 
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neous affections, in which it is applied externally, and taken 
internally at the same time. r 

The dose may be from 4j to 3iij,“inixed into an electuary 
with syrup or treacle, or in ‘milk. ‘To promote its purgative 
power it may be combined with super-tartrate of potash; and 
in hemorrhoidal cases with magnesia. 

Officinal preparations. Sulphur lotum. L. E.D. _ Sulphur pre- 
cipttatum. L. Unguentum Siclaliiria L.E.D. Unguentwm Suidlee 
vas compositum. L. ’ 

SUPER-TARTRAS POTASSA IMPURUS. Edin. 


Tartarum. Lond. Impure Super-tartrate of potash. 
Syn. Tartre (F.) Roher Weinstein (G.) Tartaro bianco (I.) Tartaro (S.) 


This is a saline matter, which exists in the juice of the grape; 
and is deposited on the sides of casks of wine, in the form of.a 
crust, during the continuance of the slow fermentation which 
goes on in wine, till it attains the greatest perfection age can 
giveit. Itis well known by the name of fartar, and is named 
red or white tartar, as it is more or less celoured, owing to the 
nature of the wine from which it is deposited. Besides colouring 
matter, it contains extractive, potash, combined with tartaric 
acid in excess, and tartrate of lime. _It.is only used: for pre- 
paring the next article.*¢ /#@™**F att ot. 

SUPER-TAR’TRAS POTAS'SAL. Edin. Potassm Su- 
PERTARTRAS. Lond. ‘'TarvTaruM Crystatui. Dub. Super- 


tartrate of potash, Crystals of tartar. ie 


Syn. Tartrate acidule de Potasse (F.) Gereinigter Weinstein (G.) Cremore di tartaro ; 
ossitartrato ossidulo di Potassa (I.) 


This is the above-mentioned saline crust purified. It is first 
reduced to powder, then dissolved in boiling water in tubs, and 
the clear fluid poured off from the sediment. The clear solu- 
tion is then allowed to remain at rest, when it deposits brown 
crystals of tartrate of potash, which are boiled in copper ves- 
sels with the mother liquor; and clarified by throwing in whites 
of eggs, and some finely sifted wood ashes. An effervescence — 
mmediately takes place, and a red scum is thrown up, which 
is carefully skimmed off with a perforated skimmer; and the 
throwing in of the wood ashes, with the subsequent skimming, 
are repeated for fourteen or fifteen times; after which the liquor 
is taken from the fire, and allowed to remain at rest for three 
days. On the fourth day a dirty white saline crust is removed 
from the surface, and two thirds of the liquor ladled out. The 
crystals which now form are white and clean, and require no 
further preparation than drying on a wicker frame. In some 
places, instead of wood ashes, a portion of pure clay is diffused 


t A large quantity of tartar comes from Sicily: the white is procured chiefly from 
ee Marsala, and Catania; the red from Mascati, Messina, Melazw, and 
ttoria, , 
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through the boiling solution.» The exposure of the crystals on 
cloths to the air and light whitens them very considerably.” ... 
Qualities. Super-tartrate of potash is inodorous, and when 
allowed to dissolve in the mouth, which it does very slowly, and 
feeling gritty under the teeth, has a harsh acid taste. . Its crys~ 
_tals are small and irregular, generally run together into little 
masses, which are of a white colour, semi-transparent, brittle, 
and easily reduced to powder. Its specific gravity is 1:953. It 
requires for its solution 20 parts of boiling water, and 120 of 
cold water. The solution decomposes spontaneously by keep- 
ing; a mucotis matter is deposited, and there remains a solution 
of carbonate of potash coloured with a little oil.2 According 
to the analysis of Thenard, 100 parts of pure supertartrate of 
Rouen contain 57 of tartaric acid, 33 potash, and 7 of water? ; 
ut according to Berzelius, the proportions are, acid 70°45, 
potash 24°80, and water 4°75. ) . 
Medical properties and uses.—This salt is purgative, diuretic, 
and refrigerant. As a purgative it is frequently employed, on 
account of its taste being less unpleasant than the generality of 
saline cathartics; but it is apt to excite too much absorption 
when long used, producing emaciation, and also disordering 
the digestive organs. This property, however, of exciting the 
action of the absorbents, is taken advantage of with great effect 
in the cure of dropsy, particularly ascites; in which the supér- 
tartrate of potash has been found extremely efficacious. It ge- 
nerally occasions a considerable discharge of serous fluid into 
the bowels, which is thrown off in the form of watery stools, at 
the same time that the discharge by urine is much augmented. 
The water in the cavity of the abdomen is thus rapidly carried 
off: and the chances of a return of the disease are supposed 
to be fewer than when other diuretics are employed. We are 
of opinion, however, that in cases complicated with hepatic ob- _ 
structions the effects of this remedy are very uncertain. It may 
be advantageously united with squill; and, owing tothe ex- 
haustion it occasions, its use should be followed by preparations 
ef iron, and other tonics. Asa refrigerant, Sed of 
potash dissolved in water, and the solution sweetened. with ‘su+ 
gar, is a pleasant beverage in febrile diseases, when its purga- 
tive quality is not likely to prove injurious. As a» purgative 
and hydragogue the dose is from 3iv to 3vj, in the form of elec- 
tuary; and this dose for the latter. purpose must be: repeated 
until the kidneys are affected; diluting freely during its use. : | 


1 Schaub says, it may be purified by simply boiling it with powdered recent charcoal, 
and very white crystals obtained. Ann. de Chime, xlix. 64. : 
2 This decomposition was first described by Berthollet, in 1782.° Mem. Par. — 
Thomson's Chemistry, 4th edit. vol. iii, 93. Teas res 
3 Annales de Chimie, vol. xxxviii. p- 39.. 
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_Officinal preparations. Ferrum tartarizatum. L.D. Potasse Tar- 
tras. L.E.D.  Antimonium tartarizatum. L.E.D. Soda tartari- 
zata. L. E.D. Je ’ 

SUS... Syst. Nat. Gmelin. i. 217. 
Cl.1. Ord. 6. Mammalia Belluz. 
G. 35. Fore-teeth four in the upper jaw converging, and six promi- 

nent in the lower jaw. Tusks two shorter in the upper jaw; and 


two in the under jaw displayed. Snout truncated, prominent, 
moveable. Feet cloven. 


Species 1. Sus Scrofa.*. The Hog. Jonst. quadr. 99: t. 47. 


Oficinal. A'peps. Lond... Aveps Surutus. Edin. Dub. Fat. 
Hog’s lard. y 


Syn. Sain doux (F.) Schweineschmalz (G.) Lardo (J.) Pringue (S.) < Pannie 
Colupoo (Tam.) es 


The hog is too well known to require a particular descrip- 
tion. It is an inhabitant of the greater part of the temperate 
regions of the globe; the wild and the domestic being varieties 
of the same species; and of both there are several sub-varieties. 
The period of gestation of the sow is four months, and the 
offspring numerous, occasionally exceeding twenty at a litter, 
which the boar sometimes devours. The hog does not shed its 
teeth, and seldom lives beyond twenty-five or thirty years. It 
is much infested with vermin; and is subject to several diseases, 
particularly hydatid dropsy, scrophula, and scabies. Its food is 
of a vegetable nature; but it is asserted that pepper kills it. As 
an article of diet, the flesh of the hog, when the animal has 
been castrated and properly fed’, is very palatable, and not un- 
wholesome; and when salted, keeps better than most other 
meats. But the frequent use of pork is said to favour obesity, 
and occasion disorders of the skin, particularly in’ the seden- 
tary. ‘The lard, which is the officinal part of the hog, is ob- 
tained chiefly from the flank of the animal. To free it from 
the membranes and vessels, it is cut in small pieces, then very 
well washed in water, until the water comes off colourless, and 
afterwards melted’ with a very gentle heat in a shallow vessel, 
continued on the fire till the whole of the water is evaporated. 
While melted, it is run into bladders, in which it concretes ; 
and is thu8brought to market. 

Qualitzes. — Lard is inodorous, tasteless, and white; soft, 
and nearly semifluid. Exposed to a heat of 97° it Melts, and 
concretes again when cooled. It is insoluble in water, alcohol, 
and ether: but is dissolved by the strong acids, being at the 
same time decomposed ; and, like the fixed oils, it combines 
eS EE LIU TNE DAMES OT 


1 ‘Ys Aristotle. _ 
4 The qualities of the flesh depend much on the diet of the animal. Pork fed 
at a flour mill is always good: and Russel says, that which is fed near Aleppo on 


liquorice root, which grows in great abundance in the desert, is fat, delicious, and 
semarkably digestible, X% 
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with the alkalies and forms soap. It is oxidized, if, when melt- 
ed, a little nitric acid be stirred into it; and assumes a greater 
degree of firmness, with a yellow colour. By destructive dis- 
tillation it affords results very similar to those obtained from 
the analysis of fixed oil; and appears to be a compound of 
oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon in unknown proportions. From 
the experiments of Chevreul, it appears to consist of a mixture 
of two distinct oily substances; one of which is solid at the 
usual temperature, and has been named: by him stearin ; and 
the other liquid, which he has named elain. The proportion 
in 100 parts of lard, is, of stearin 38, elain 62 parts.’ When 
lard is long exposed to a warm air, it becomes yellow, emits 

a fetid odour; and, owing to oxygen being attracted from 

the atmosphere, the sebacic acid is formed. This state of ran- 

cidity may, in some degree, be removed by washing it with 
very pure soft water; which during the operation becomes 

acid, and reddens litmus paper. ° 
Medical properties and uses. — Lard is emollient ; and owing 

to its softness and unctuosity is preferable to fat as a friction ; 

but it is seldom used for this purpose; and is chiefly employed 

in the formation of ointments. i 

- Officinal preparations. Adeps preparata. L. D. 
SWIETENIA. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 557. 

Ci. 10. Ord. 1. Decandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Trihilate. Linn. 
Meliz Juss. : 

G. 843. Cal. five-cleft. Pet. five. Nect. cylindric, bearing the an- 
thers at the mouth. Capsules five-celled, woody, opening at the 
base. Seeds imbricate, winged. . . 

Sp.2. 8. Febrifuga. Febrifuge Swictenia. Roxburgh, Coromandef 
Plants, i. 18. t..17. 

Oficinal. Swierrnta Fesriruca; Cortex. Dub. The bark of 


Febrifuge Swietenia. . 
Syn. Rahuna (H.) Shem mairum (Tam ) 


This is a native of the East Indies, growing in the moun- 
tains of Rajahmundry Circar. It is a very lofty tree, with a 
large shady head, and covered with a gray scabrous bark. 
The leaves are alternate and abruptly pinnated; composed 
of three or four pairs of opposite, petiolated, oval, obtuse leaf- - 
lets; each from three to five inches long, and from two to 
three broad, smooth, shining, and the lower side extending a 
little further down on the petiole than -the upper side: the 
flowers are middle-sized, white, inodorous; and disposed in 
large, terminating, diffuse panicles, furnished with minute brac- 
tes: the calyx is inferior: the nectary scarcely half the length 
_ of the petals and bellied; the filaments are very short, and in- 
serted just within the mouth of the nectary: the germ is coni- 


« Annales de Chimie, t. 94, Pp. 129 
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cal, bearing a thick tapering style, supporting a large targeted 
stigma, which shuts up the mouth of the nectary: the capsule 
is large, ovate, and five-valved, with the valves gaping from the 
top. 

"Qualisele — The bark of febrifuge Swietenia is very bitter 
and austere, yet is not nauseous. It is brittle, compact, of a 
light red colour internally, and externally covered with a rough, 
gray, inert epidermis. Water extracts its virtues both byinfusion 
and coction, and yields an astringent extract resembling kino; 
they are partially taken up by alcohol, and the aqueous and 
spirituous preparations do not suffer decomposition when mixed. 

Medical properties and uses. — The bark of this species of 
Swietenia are astringent and tonic. In India, it is used for the 
cure of intermittents, with considerable advantage; and has 
also been found efficacious in most of the diseases in which the 
cinchona bark proves serviceable. , It is very little employed in 
Kurope, and is not found generally in the shops. The dose, 
in substance, pulverized; is halfa drachm. . . 

TAMARINDUS. Spee. Plant. Willd. iii: 577, : 
Cl. 16. Ord. 1. Monadelphia Triandria. Nat. ord. Lomentacexe Linn. 

Leguminosx Juss. 

G.1250. Calyx four-parted. Petuls three. Nectary of two short 
bristles under the filaments. Legume pulpy. 
Sp.1. T. indica. The Tamarind tree. Med: Bot. 2d ed. 448. ¢. 161, 

(Balam-pulli) Rheede, Hort. Malad. i. 39. ¢.23. 

Oficinal. Tamarinv1 Putra. Lond. Tamarinpt Invicx FRUC= 

Tus. Edin. Tamarinpus; Fructus. Dud. The pulp, or pre- 

served fruit of the Tamarind. 


Syn. Tamarins (F.) Tamarinden(G.) Tamarindo (/.) Tamarindo (§.) Uimblie (A, 
&§ Aral.)* Amlica (San.) 


This tree is a native of the East and West Indies, of Arabia, 
and Egypt. It is a large beautiful spreading tree. The leaves 
are abruptly pinnate, composed of sixteen or eighteen pairs of 
sessile leaflets, half an inch only in length, and one-sixth of an 
inch broad, of a bright green colour, downy, oblong, entire, 
and obtuse: the flowers are in loose bunches of five or six, 
which come out from the sides of the branches: the calyx 
is of a straw yellow colour, and deciduous: the petals also yel- 
Jlowish, and beautifully variegated with red veins; ovate, con- 
cave, acute, indented, and plaited at the edge; and the fila- 
rents purplish, bearing incumbent brownish anthers: the pods 
are thick, compressed, and of a dull brown colour when ripe: 
those from the West-Indies from two to five inches long, with 
two, three, or four seeds; those from the East Indies are twice 
as long, and contain five, six, or seven seeds: the seeds in both 
are flat, angular, shining, and lodged in a dark pulpy. matter. 

In the West Indies the pods are gathered in June, July, and 
August, when fully ‘ripe; and: the fruit being freed from the 
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shelly fragments, is placed in layers in a cask, and boiling 
syrup poured over it, till the came filled: the syrup pervades 
every part quite down to the bottom, and when cool, the cask 
is headed for sale.» The East India tamarinds are darker co- 
loured and drier, and are said to be preserved without sugar. 
When tamarinds are good, they are free from any degree of 
mustiness; the seeds are hard, flat, and clean; the strings tough 
and entire; and a clean knife thrust into them does not re- 
ecive any coating of copper. They should be preserved in 
closely covered jars. 


Qualilics. —- Tamarinds are inodorous, and have an agree~ 
able acid sweetish taste. According to the analysis of Vauque- 
lin the pulp contains, independent of the sugar with which it 
is mixed, supertartrate of potash, gum, jelly, citric acid, tartaric 
acid, malic acid, and a feculent matter. ‘The acid taste chiefly 
depends on the citric acid, the quantity being greater than that 
of the others; $xvj of the prepared pulp containing 3j{s of citric 
acid, but only 3jj of tartaric acid, 3{s of supertartrate of potash, 
and 3{s of malic acid. 

Medical properties and uses. — Tamarind pulp is refrigerant, 
and gently laxative. ‘The simple infusion of the pulp in warm 
water, or a whey made by boiling 3ij of it in two pints of milk, 
and straining, form very grateful refrigerant beverages, which 
are advantageously used in febrile diseases. The dose of the 
simple fruit required to act vpon the bowels is so large that 
it is seldom given alone as a purgative, but is generally com- 
bined with cassia or manna, the action of which it augments ; 
or with such of the neutral purgative salts as are not decom- 
posed by it; which is the case with those that have potash for 
their base, and are therefore incompatible in mixtures with this 
fruit. It forms an agreeable addition to infusion of senna; but, 
the purgative power is weakened by it. 

Officinal preparation. Infusum Tamarindi cum Senna. E. D. 


TANACETUM. Spec. Plant. Wild. iii. 1809. a 

Cl. 19. Ord. 2. Syngenesia Superflua. Nat. ord. Composite Dis- 
coidee Linn. Corymbifere Juss. 

* Discoid. 

G. 1472. Receptacle naked. Pappus sub-marginate. Calyx imbri- 
cate, hemispherical. .Calyx rays obsolete’, trifid. 


ie 


Species 18. T. vulgare.s Common Tansy. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 67. t. 27+ 


Smith Flor. Brit. 862. Eng. Bot. 1229. ; 
Oficinal. TANACETI VULGARIS FLORES FOLIA. Edin. TANACETUM, 

FOLIA. Dub. The leaves of Common Tansy. 

r Syn. Tanassie (F.) Rainfern (G.) Tanaceto (/.) Atanasia (S.\ 

This is an indigenous perennial plant, growing on hills, and’ 


a ee anke oT ne 
1 Long’s Jamaica, iii. 729. 2 Radius caltdiore estate prodit, Willedenow, |. ¢. 
3 Aertpesowe AswropurAres Dioscoridis. ‘ta 
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by the sides of roads and fields ; flowering in July and Au- 
gust: but it is generally cultivated for medicinal and culinary 
purposes. The root is creeping; sending up stiff erect stems, 
about two feet in height, leafy, obscurely hexagonal, and stri- 
ated ; with alternate leaves, doubly pinnatifid, acutely cleft, 
somewhat downy on the under side, eared at the base, and 
embracing the stem: the flowers are in terminal corymbs, of 
a bright yellow colour, and flattish : the leaflets of the calyx are 
obtuse, with a dry scaly margin: the florets are numerous ; 
those of the disc hermaphrodite and five-cleft, those of the mar- 
gin female and trifid: the seeds are small, uniform, inversely 
pyramidal, pentagonal, ribbed, of an ash colour; and crowned 
with a narrow, marginate, membranous pappus. 

Qualities. — Tansy has a strong peculiar fragrant odour, and 
an acrid bitterish taste, somewhat resembling that of camphor. 
These qualities it yields both to water and alcohol ; and in dis- 
tillation with water affords a greenish yellow essential oil, which 
has in perfection the odour of the plant, and probably contains 
camphor. 

Medical properties and uses. — The leaves and flowers of 
tansy are tonic and anthelmintic. It was formerly regarded 
as a powerful remedy in intermittents, dropsy, hysteria, and ob- 
structed menstruation ; but experience and the knowledge of 
better remedies have set aside its use in. these diseases. -An 
infusion of the whole herb in boiling: water has been highly 
extolled as a preventive of the return of gout’; but it is now 
scarcely ever used, except as an anthelmintic for expelling 
jumbrici, to which it has certainly some pretensions. The dose 
of the leaves in powder is from 9j to 3}, twice a day. 

TEUCRIUM. Spec. Plant. Wiild. iii. 13. be ia 
Cl.14. Ord. 1. Didynamia Gymnospermia. Nat. ord. Verticillate:, 

Linn. Labiate Juss. se x 
G. 1093. Corolla no upper lip, but a fissure in place of it. Stamens 

protruded. : / 
Species 12. T. Marum. Common Marum. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 324, 

t. 115. | 
Species 36. T. Chamedrys. Wall Germander. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 358. 


t. 130. 
1. TEUcRIUM MARUM.? ; 
Ofcinal. Marum syriacum; HERBA. Dib. The herbaceous part 
of Common Marum. pak 
~ . Syn. Herbe au Chat (F.) Arisberkraut (G.) Maro (J.) 

This plant is perennial, a native of Spain and Syria, but 
‘cultivated in our gardens.3* It has a low, shrubby stalk, send- 
ing out. many woody hoary branches; and in its proper soil 

1 Clarke, Essays Physical and Interary, iii. 438, 

2 ‘“¥eebese» Dioscoridis. 4 ) 

2 It appears to have been cultivated in Britain so early gs 1640, 0 * 
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and climate rises three or four feet in height. The leaves are 
small, and placed opposite at each joint, pointed, and some- 
times nearly three-lobed; green on the upper surface, and hoary 
beneath: the flowers, which are in loose terminal whorled. 
spikes, are very downy, and of a bright red colour. 

Qualities. — The leaves rubbed between the fingers have a 
volatile aromatic odour, which readily excites sheezing ; their 
taste is bitterish, pungent, and acrid, depending on a volatile oil 
which can be obtained separate by distillation with water. 

Medical properties and uses.— "This plant is an useful errhine ; 
and as it possesses no narcotic property, is in some ‘cases pre- 
ferable to tobacco. It is generally a component in sternuta~- 
tory powders. | 

Officinal preparation. Pulvis Asari compositus. E. D. 

29, TEVUEGRIUM CHAMADRYS. | 
Oficinal, CHAMMDRYS HERBA. Dub. Wall Germander. 
Syn. Petite Chéne (F.) Camedrio (1.) Camedrey de agna (S.) 

This is an indigenous perennial plant, growing on old ‘ruins 
and walls; flowering in June and July. It has a creeping 
root : the stems are nearly erect, branched, round, leafy, ude 
hairy: the leaves subovate, cut, crenate, hairy, veined, and 
attenuated at the base : the flowers are axillary: the calyx is 
rough, with pointed segments : the corolla of a purple colour, 
vilabiate, with the upper lip short and cut in the middle, and 
the lower separated into spreading lobes, the central of which 
is large and roundish. 

Qualities. —'The recent leaves have a slight aromatic odour, 
which is dissipated by drying; their taste is moderately bitter. 
Water extracts its active matter completely ; alcohol only par- 
tially. . 
Medical properties and uses.— Wall germander has been ac- 
counted tonic, stomachic, diuretic, and emmenagogue ; and is 
said to prove efficacious in uterine ebstructions, agues, gout, 
and rheumatism?; but it is perhaps, not improperly neglected, 
being scarcely ever ordered. ‘The dose of the pulverized herb 
may be from grs. x to 3}, given three or four times a day. 

TOLUIFERA. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 545. ; 

Cl. 10. Ord. 1. Decandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Terebintacez Juss. 

G. 828. Calyx five-toothed, bell-shaped, Petals five, the lowest one 
the largest, obcordate. Style none. mit 

Species 1. T. balsamum. Balsam of Tolu-tree. Med. Bot. 20 ed. 

607. ¢. 215. a aT 
Oficinal. BALSAMUM roLutanuM. Lond. Dub. ToLurrErRs® 


BALSAMI BALSAMUM. Edin. Balsam. of Tolu. 
Syn. Beaume de Tolu (F-) Tolutanischer Balsam (G.) Balsamo Tolutano {J.) 


1 Winchelsea Castle. Walls of Norwich near Magdalen gate. Smith. 
2 Charles V.is said to have been cured of severe rheumatism by a vinous: decoction of * 
this plant, taken daily for sixty days. 
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The Tolu tree is a native of South America, growing behind 
Carthagena, in the province of Tolu. It is a large branching 
tree, covered with a rough gray bark: the leaves are on short 
petioles, alternate, elliptical, entire, pointed, and of a light 
green colour: the flowers are in lateral clusters, each on 3 
slender pedicel: the calyx is bell-shaped, with one of the teeth 
produced beyond the others: four of the petals are equal, li- 
near, and a little longer than the calyx; the fifth is large, in- 
versely cordate, and with a claw the length of the calyx: the 
filaments are short, and support large anthers: the germen is 
oblong, with a sessile pointed stigma: the fruit isa round berry 
the size of a pea. 

The balsam is obtained from incisions of the bark, from 
which it flows freely in hot weather; and is afterwards put 
into small gourd-shells, in which state it is brought to this 
country. | 

Qualities. Balsam of Tolu has an extremely fragrant le- 
mon odour, and a warm somewhat sweetish taste. It is of a. 
yellow reddish brown colour, and of a thick tenacious consist- 
ence, becoming solid and brittle by age. Exposed to heat it 
melts, easily inflames, and disperses with its peculiar odour 
that of benzoic acid. In distillation with water it yields a 
small portion of volatile oil, .impregnates the water with its 
odour, and by continuing the process benzoic acid sublimes. 
It is soluble in alcohol, forming a tincture which is rendered 
milky by water, but no precipitate falls. Mr. Hatchett, found 
that when it is dissolved in the smallest quantity of solution of 
potash, its own odour is lost, and it acquires a permanent fra- 
grant smell resembling that of the clove pink. When digested 
in sulphuric acid, a considerable quantity of pure benzoic acid 
sublimes; and the same occurs during its solution in nitric 
acid, which also evolves traces of prussic acid. 

Medical properties and uses.— Tolu balsam is a stimulating 
expectorant; and although less heating than the other balsams, 
is nevertheless improper in pulmonic affections attended with . 
inflammation. It forms an elegant addition to more active 
medicines in cases of asthma and chronic catarrh: and on the 
whole is more employed on account of its agreeable flavour, 
than for any efficacy it possesses. The dose of the balsam 
may be from y. to 3fs, suspended in water by means of muci« 
lage or yolk of egg. i Ni 
Officinal preparations. Tinctura Benzoini composita.L. E.D. Tinc- 

tura Toluifere Balsami. E.D. Syrupus Tolutani. L. 

TORMENTILLA. = Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 1112. 

Cl..12. Ord. 5. Icosandria Polygynia. Nat. ord. Senticose ini. 
 Rosacewe Juss. pig har nal 
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G. 1001. Calyx three-cleft. Petals four. Seeds roundish, naked, 
fixed toa small juiceless receptacle. 
Species 1. T. erecta. Common Tormentil, or Septfoil Loseeins 


Smith Flora Brit. 552. Eng. Bot. t. 863. Med. Bot. 2d edits 503. 
1S 


Offcinal. ToRMENTILLE napix. Lond. Dub. Edin. Tormentil 
Root. , 


Syn. Tormentille (.) Tormentilwurzel (G.) Tormentilla (/.) 

This is a very common indigenous perennial odie growing 
in dry pastures and on heaths; flowering in June and July. 
The root.is woody: the stems are erect, branched, diffuse or’ 
procumbent, round and leafy: the leaves are neds y sessile, 
ternate, lanceolate, serrated, and hairy, accompanied by deeply’ 
incised stipules: the flowers are on long, capillary, opposite, 
solitary, one-flowered peduncles: the calyx consists’ of ovate; 
hairy, alternately larger and smaller segments, the latter of 
which are exterior: the petals have short claws, are obcordate 
and. of a golden yellow colour: the seeds are few, and wrinkled. 

* Qualities —'The root has a very. slightly aromatic odour, 
and an austere styptic taste. It is knotty: externally blackish, 
and internally reddish. ‘To boiling water it yields its active 
matter, which appears to be chiefly tannin as the infusion is 
copiously. precipitated by solution of isinglass, and strikes a 
deep black with sulphate of iron. Except galls and ap eeitn7 
it contains more tannin than any other vegetable. — 

Medical properties and uses. —'Tormentil root is a powerful 
astringent. It has been employed with success in intermit- 
tents, but more efficaciously in diarrhoeas ; particularly those 
attendant on phthisis, as it produces its astringent effects with- 
out increasing the general excitement. As a local remedy at 
may be advantageously used in the form of gargle and lotion in 
ulcerations of the tongue and mouth, against spongy gums, 
and as an application to.foetidill-conditioned <eéresi but dtivis 
seldom used. It may be given in substance, or in the form of 
decoction. ‘The dose of the powdered root is from sts to aK 

TRITICOM. «Spec. Plant. Willd.i. 476... Pav 
Cl.3. Ord. 2. Triandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Gramina. 
G. 152. Calyx two-valved, solitary, subtriflorous. Flower somewhat 

obtuse. aay 
* annual... 

Species 2, Triticum hybernum, Winter Wheat. Gloriner de Fructibus. 
Officinal, Farina. Amyt'um. Lond. Edin. TRITICUM 5 SEMINUM 
FARINA; AMYLUM. Dub. Wheat Flour. Starch. | 


Syn. Fatine du froment ; Amidon (F.) Weitzenmehl ; Krafimehl, Staerhe_ ( (ey Farina 
di Frumento |’ Amido (J.) Acemite ; almidon (5 Ji 


The country whence this valuable grain ctiairialy: came is 
unknown; but it is certain that Sicily was the part of Europe 
where it was first cultivated. It will not vegetate beyond the 
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62° degree of northern latitude. It has twossets of roots; one 
set proceeding directly from the seed, and the other from what 
is denominated the corona of the plant, about two inches 
above the first :. the coronal roots do not shoot till spring-time, 
and collect- more nutriment than the semznal roots‘; the ears 
or spikes are long, with the grain lodged in four rows, and im- 
bricate: the chaff smooth, bellied, and terminated: by very 
short awns, distinguishing it from spring wheat (Triticum estz- 
vum), which has awns three inches long. Many varieties of 
wheat are cultivated in this country, of which the white Dant- 
ztc is considered the best. ‘The grain is small and translucent, 
and yields flour which makes more bread than that of any 
other variety of wheat. . After the operation of grinding, the 
farinaceous part of the seed is separated, by means of cloth 
sieves, into several distinct portions of various degrees of fine- 
ness; but the whole may be resolved into two: 1. flour, which 
constitutes more than two-thirds of the whole; and 2. bran, 
which consists chiefly of the husk of the seed. : 
Starch is manufactured by steeping either entire or coarsely 
bruised wheat in cold water, until it swells, and yields a milky 
juice when squeezed. It is then subjected to pressure in coarse 
bags placed in vats filled with water ; and when all the milky 
Juice is obtained, the bags are removed, and the fecula deposits 
itself. In ashort time the supernatant liquor ferments, and 
alcohol and acetic acid are formed init. ‘The whole is now 
put into tubs called frames, in which the impure fecula is al- 
lowed to subside ; and after the water is poured off, the upper 
part of the sediment which last subsided being dirty and dis- 
coloured, is scraped off from the starch below: this is then 
repeatedly well washed, pressed in cloths, and dried by a gen- 
tle heat, during which it cracks into small columnar masses, 
and is the finest white starch of the shops.* 
Qualities. — Flour is inodorous and nearly insipid. Water 
-with which it has been macerated acquires an opaline colour 
and a sweetish taste; affords precipitates with infusion of galls 
-and the strong acids, and rapidly becomes sour. It appears 
to contain gluten, sugar, gum, albumen, and phosphate of 
lime; besides fecula or starch that remains insoluble. Ac- 
cording to Vogel the constituents of flour are, in 100 parts, fe- 
cula 68, gluten 24, saccharine gum 5, albumen 1°50. The action 
of these principles on each other, when flour is kneaded with 
water, and yeast added to the mass, excites the panary ferment- 
ation, and produces bread, a little salt being added to give it 


4 Cad 


1 Hunter’s Georgical Essays, Essay v. 
2 The ordinary blue starch, which is coloured with a solution of smalt and alum in 
water, is unfit for medicinal uses. The Chians first made starch. ~ 
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sapidity. The large proportion of gluten in wheat flour ren- 
ders it fitter for this purpose than any other kind of flour. 
During the process a large quantity of carbonic acid gas is 
evolved, which swells up the mass, and gives it the sponginess 
and lightness that characterize well-baked bread.* For the 
purpose of baking bread a heat of 488° is required. | 

Starch is inddorous and insipid; in white columnar masses 
which are easily reduced to powder. It is insoluble in alco- 
hol, ether and cold water; but in the latter it falls to powder. 
Boiling water dissolves it, forming an insipid, inodorous semi- 
transparent, opaline, gelatinous-like paste, which becomes brit- 
“tle and opaque, when spread out in a dry air; but when ex- 
posed, without being spread out, it separates into a watery 
fluid, ‘and an opaque paste; sours, and becomes mouldy. Al- 
cohol ‘precipitates starch white and tough from its solutions ; 
acetate of lead and infusion of galls also throw it down, but the 
precipitate formed by the latter is re-dissolved by heating the 
liquid to 120°. ‘Although potash dissolves starch, yet the so- 
lution of it is not altered by potash, carbonate of potash, nor 
ammonia: buta solution of potash in alcohol, and a solution 
of sulphuret of potash in alcohol, both produce precipitates. 
From-the ‘products obtained from distilling starch per se, it 
appears to be a ternary compound of carbon, oxygen, and hy- 
GOGE I ic ual ee . 

Medical properties and uses — The utility of bread as: an ar- 
ticle of diet requires no particular notice: as a medicinal agent 
it is used for forming poultices, cataplasms, and for giving 
‘bulk and form to very active medicines which require to be 
given in minute doses, in the solid state, or as pills. When 
toasted and infused in water, it gives a pleasant flavour to the 
fluid, and renders it more acceptable as a diluent in febrile 
diseases, and as the ordinary beverage of the dyspeptic. Starch 
is less nutritive than bread, but is perhaps more digestible. 
It forms the greater part of the nutritive matter of the differ- 
ent farinaceous substances which are in general use as the 
diet of the sick, such as sago, salep, tapioca, arrow root, and 


gruel, which are only different modifications of starch. ‘The 
solution of starch is employed medicinally as a demulcent; 
but ‘as ‘it is very readily acted on by the stomach, it cannot be 
of much service in involving acrid matters in the intestines, 
when taken by the mouth. In the form of enema, however, it 
is often aud allvaittdgenhely used for allaying the effects of acrid, 


t The method of making leavent was probably invented by the Egyptians ; 
for it appears that the Israelites were acquainted with it after they sojourned in Egypt, 
but not before. It was knewn to the Greeks during the Trojan war: but the use of 
yeast or Larm was discovered by the ancient Gauls. 
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bile on the coats of the rectum in bilious diarrhoea and dysen- 
tery; and for sheathing the rectum in cases of abrasion, and in- 
flammation of the gut. It is the common vehicle for the exhi- 
bition ofopium per anum. 
Officinal preparations. Mucilago Amyli. L. E.D. 
TUSSILAGO. Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 1962. 

Cl.19. Ord.2. Syngenesia Superflua, Nat. ord. Composite Discoi- 
dez Linn. Corymbifere Juss. 

G. 1483. Receptacle naked. Pappus simple. Calyx scales equal, as 
long as the disk, submembranaceous. Corolla female. Florets ligu- 
late, toothless. “ws . 

Species 12. T. Farfara.* Common Coltsfoot. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 45. 
t. 18. Smith Flor. Brit. 878. Eng. Bot. t. 429. - 

Oficinal. Tussitaco. Lond. TUssILAGINIS FARFARH FOLIA ET 
FLORES. Edin. Tussitaco; FoLia. Dub. Colisfoot leaves and 


flowers. | 
Syn. Tussilage; Pasd’Ane (F.) Huflattisch (G.) Farfara (Z.) Una de caballo (S.) 


Coltsfoot is an indigenous perennial plant, growing in 
moist, marly, and clayey soils. It flowers in March and April, 
and the leaves appear in May and June. The root is long and 
diffusely creeping, and sends up stems or scapes destitute of 
leaves, erect, five or six inches high, simple, unifloral, tomen- 
tose, with sparse, smooth, scale-like bractes of a brownish 
pink colour, lying close to the stem: the flower droops beforé 
it blows, but afterwards becomes erect, and is of a golden yel- 
low colour: the calyx is composed of linear, trinerved, plane, 
smooth, purplish scales, the length of the disc equal, uniform, 
and finally reflex : the florets of the ray are numerous, spread- 
ing, linear, twice the length of those of the disc, with a more _ 
slender stigma : the seeds are smooth, more frequently abortive, 
particularly in the disc; with the seed-down sessile, rough, 
white, and shining: the receptacle is pitted, flat at first, but 
finally convex: the leaves appear after-the flower, are radical, 
petiolate, erect, cordate, angled, and toothed; smooth, green 
above with reddish veins, but underneath white and woolly. 

The leaves are more frequently employed than the flowers, . 
and should be gathered and dried when they are fully expand- 
ed, before they have attained their greatest magnitude. ©: 

Qualities: — The dried leavesare inodorous, and havea rough 
mucilaginous taste. .'The mucus they contain is yielded to wa- 
ter by coction, and evolves by the boiling a peculiar odour. 

. Medical properties and uses:—Tussilago is demulcent, and 
has been regarded as expectorant from the earliest ages, ‘having 
been smoked through a reed in the days of Dioscorides, with 


the view of relieving the chest from accumulated mucus in ¢a- 


1 Buyiov Dioscoridis. The name is derived from But, tussis, whence tussilago ; showing 
the early opinion of the pectoral virtues of this plan. 
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tarrh, asthma, and phthisis.. It is still used'as a demulcent in 

catarrhal and phthisical affections; but very little reliance is 

placed on its powers. Cullen thought. he perceived good ef- 

fects result from the use of the expressed juice of the recent 

leaves in scrophula; but his observations have not been gene- 

rally confirmed." | 

- The decoction of the leaves is the usual form of exhibiting. 

tussilago. A handful of the leaves is boiled in Oij of water to 

‘0}; and the decoction after being strained is sweetened with 

sugar-candy or syrup. ‘The dose is a teacupful. 
VALERIANA. Spec. Plant. Wilid.i. 175. oth 

Cl. 3. Ord. 1. Triandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Aggregate Linn. 
Dipsacee Juss. | | 

G.'75. Corolla monopetalous, gibbous on one side of the base, su- 
perior. Seed one. 

* valerians, with a single downy seed. 

Species 6. V. officinalis. Officinal, or great Wild Valerian. Med. 
Bot. 2d edit. '77. t. 32. Smith Flora Brit. 38. 

Oficinal. VALERIANZH RADIX. Lond. Dub. VALERIAN OFFICI- 
NALIS RADIX. Edin. Wild Valerian root. 


Syn. Valeriane (F.) Wilde Baldrianwurzel (G.) Valeriana Silvestre (/.) Valerian 
officinal (.S.) 


_ This species of valerian is an indigenous perennial plant, 
flowering in June. There are two varieties of it; one growing 
in woods and marshy ground, the other on high pastures and 
heaths; and the sensible qualities of the second are considerably 
greater than those of the first. It has been often regarded as 
the ¢¢ of Dioscoridis; but Sibthorp has proved this opinion to 

be erroneous, and has described the real valerian of the ancients 
as a distinct species under the name of Valeriana *Dcoscoridis. 
The roots of valerian are long slender fibres, issuing from heads 
the stems rise three or four feet in height; are round, groov- 
ed, hollow, and terminated with flowering branches disposed 
crosswise; the leaves are larger at the base of the stem, de- 
creasing in size towards the summit; opposite, connate, and 
bearded at the base below; pinnate, with a terminal leaflet a 
little larger than the rest; all the leaflets deeply veined and ser- 
rated, ofa dark green colour on the upper surface, and paler 
underneath: the flowers are small, in corymbs, odorous, and 
interspersed with lanceolate, connate, bearded, waved, pale 
bractes: the calyx is a slight margin at the top of the germen : 
the corolla aol. white with a shade of pink, divided at the 
margin into five reflected obtuse segments: the filaments are 


1 Mat. Med. ii. 160. at 

2 Silthorp, Flora Greca, p. 24+ te 93. Dr. Smith, the learned editor of Sibthorp’s 
Work, says, ‘* Hec est vere gow Di dsc ridis, a nemine botanicorum recentiorum ante Sibe 
shorp detecta.”” Willdenow’s 7th ‘species, V. phu, which was supposed to be the plant 
of Dioscoridis, does not accord with his description, whereas that of Sibthorp corresponds 
with it in.every particular, 
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spreading with the corolla, and support round yellowish an- 
thers: ‘the style is shorter, with a trifid stigma; and the cap- 
sule is crowned with a feathery pappus, purplish at the base, 
and contains one oblong, ovate, compressed seed. 

The roots should be dug up in autumn when the leaves de- 
cay, or in spring, before they expand; and be preserved in a’ 
dry place. ‘Those which grow wild on a calcareous soil are 
preferable to those that are cultivated. They lose three-fourths 
of their weight by drying. Cats are allured and delighted with 
the odour. . th 

Qualities. — Valerian root has a strong peculiar unpleasant 
odour, and a warm bitter subacrid taste. Trommsdorff has 
chemically examined it. Its virtues appear to depend on a 
very liquid greenish white-coloured volatile oil, which from its 
odour and taste seems to contain much camphor. Its specific 
gravity at 77° of Fah. is 0°9340; when exposed to light it be- 
comes yellow; a small portion of nitric acid converts it into 
resin, anda larger dose into oxalic acid. The expressed juice 
of the root contains starch, extractive, and gum; while the 
roots deprived of this juice yield a portion of black-coloured 
resin, but consist chiefly of woody fibre.* The active matter 
of valerian root is extracted by boiling water, alcohol, and so- 
lutions of the pure alkalies. 4 

Medical properties and uses. — Valerian root is antispasmodic, 
tonic, and emmenagogue. It is advantageously employed in 
hysteria, symptomatic epilepsy, hemicrania, and other affec- 
tions depending on a morbid susceptibility of the nervous sys- 
tem. We have also found it exceedingly serviceable in hy- 
pochondriasis. It may be exhibited in substance combined 
with a small portion of mace or cinnamon ; or in the forms of 
infusion or tincture. The extract.is a bad form of preparation. 
The dose of the powdered root may be from 9j to 3j, given 
three or four times a day. 

Officinal preparations. Exiractum Valeriane. D. Infusum Va- 
leriang. D. Tinctura Valeriane. L.D. Tinctura Valeriane am- 
moniata. L. E. D. | 

VERATRUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 895. 

Cl. 23. Ord. 1. Polygamia Moneecia. Nat. ord. Coronarie Linn. 

Junci Juss. 

G.1859. Hermaphrodite. Calyx 0. Corolla six-petalled. Stamens 
_ six. . Pistils three. Capsules three, many sided. | 

Male the same. Rudiment of a pistil. | 
Species 1. V. album. White Hellebore. Med. Bot. 2d ed.'753. t.257- 
Oficinal. VERATRI RADIX. Lond. VERATRI ALBI RADIX. Edin. 

HELLEBORUS ALBUS; RADIX. Dub. White Hellebore root. 
Syn. Hillébore blanc (F.) Wiesse Niesswurzel (G.) Elliboro blanco (J.)Veratroblanco(S.) 
Je i Sg a emantaant nea bab ln Nb cate ean eoca 

1 Annales de Chimie, xx. 95. Thomson’s Chem, 5th ed. iv. 225. : 
DD 3 , 
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Veratrum is a native of the mountainous parts of Greece 
Italy, Switzerland, and Russia. ‘Those specimens’ which are 
cultivated in our gardens flower in July. The root is peren- 
nial, fleshy and fusiform, beset with strong fibres gathered into 
a head : thestem is thick, round, hairy, erect, three or four feet 

in height, and branching: the leaves are oblong-ovate, about 
ten inches long, and five broad in the middle; plaited longitu- 
dinally, embracing the stem at the base, and of a yellowish 
green colour: the flowers are in long, terminal spikes, com- 
posed of small alternate spikelets, each accompanied with a 
lanceolate bracte; the flower consists of six persistent petals, 
of a pale green colour; three of them oblong and lanceolate, 
with a membranous edge; and three calycinal, which enclose 
the other three in the bud, oné half shorter and heart-shaped, 
with a small point at the top: the filaments closely surround 
the germen, diverge and bend down at the summit, and are ter- 
minated by yellow quadrangular anthers: the germens are three 
in-each hermaphrodite flower?; oblong, with erect, bifid, hairy 
styles, crowned with flat spreading stigmas. ‘The capsules 
contain many compressed membranous seeds. 
Although the-root only is officinal, yet every part of the 
_plant is extremely acrid and poisonous. | : 


*... Qualities.— The recent root has a strong disagreeable odour, 


and a bitterish very acrid permanent taste; but the-odour is 
lost by drying. The dry root, as found in the shops, ‘is sliced, 
the thick part transversely, and the fibrous, longitudinally. 
The pieces have a dry corrugated, yellowish grey appearance, 
and break with a short starchy fracture. They are inodorous, 
and have a ‘slightly bitter taste. When very light and spongy 
they must be rejected. ' 
Medical properties and uses.— White hellebore is a violent 
eathartic, emetic, and’sternutatory. . When taken internally, 
even in moderate doses, its operation is violent and dangerous; 
producing, besides hypercatharsis, with bloody stools and ex- 
Cessive vomiting, great anxiety, tremors, vertigo, syncope, 
sinking of the pulse, cold sweats, and convulsions, terminating, 
if the dose be large, in death. Its external application to an 
ulcerated surface, also produces griping and purging. Not- 
withstanding these effects, veratrum has been exhibited inter- 
nally, and with advantage in mania, epilepsis, scabies, lepra, 
and obstinate herpetic eruptions.? But the most ordinary use 
of white hellebore is as a local stimulant; either as an adjunct 
to errhine powders in lethargic cases and gutta serena; or in the 
form of decoction as a wash, or mixed with lard as an oint- 


1 The hermaphrodite flowers are generally on the upper erect spike. - 
* Medical Communications, i, 297. 
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ment, in scabies and herpetic eruptions. In every form, how- 
ever, it requires to be used with caution; and even as an er- 
rhine its acrimony should always be obtunded by mixing it 
with some mild powder, as that of liquorice root or of starch. 
The dose of the powdered root should not exceed grs. ij; and 
for errhine purposes grs. ij or iij should be diluted with grs. xij 
of liquorice powder, and a pinch of it snuffed up the nose for 
several successive evenings. e 


Officinal preparations. Decoctum Veratri. L. Tinctura Veratrt 


albi. E. Unguentum Veratri. 

VERONICA. Spec. Plant. Willd. i, 54. ie 
Cl. 2. Ord. 1. Diandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Personate Linn. 
~ Pedicularis Juss. 

G. 44. Corolla border four-cleft, with the lowest segment narrower. 
~ Capsule two-celled. | ! | 

* * with corymbose racemes. 

Species 30. V. Beccabunga. Broad leaved brooklime. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 

363. t.132. Eng. Bot. x. 655. Smith Flora Brit. i. 20. 

Officinal. BECCABUNGA; HERBA. Dub. The herbaceous part of 
‘brooklime. “HN Y 
Syn. Beccabunga ; Veronique aquatique (F.) Bachbungen (G.) Anagalide acquatica (J.) 

Becabunga (S.) 

Beccabunga is an indigenous, perennial plant, common in 
rivulets and clear ditches, flowering in June. ‘The stem, which 
is procumbent or floating, and gives off from the joints long, _ 
simple fibrous roots, is round, leafy, and, like every other — 
part of the plant, smooth and shining. ‘The leaves are oppo- 
site in pairs, on short petioles, oval, serrated, somewhat fleshy, 
punctured, and of a pale-green colour. ‘The flowers are col- 
lected in opposite axillary clusters, and individually supported 
on delicate footstalks, accompanied by linear lanceolate bractes. 
The calyx is divided into four acute segments, shorter than 
the corolla, which is of a very beautiful sky-blue colour, with 
the tube white. The anthers are whitish, supported on fila- 
ments, longer than the style; and the capsule cloven, almost 
twin. - This plant is green throughout the year, but in greatest 
perfection in the spring. F | : 

Qualities. —It is inodorous, and has, when much chewed, 
a bitterish, ‘slightly astringent taste. ‘The expressed juice 
reddens in a small degree the more delicate vegetable blues. 

Medical properties and uses. — Although brook lime was 
formerly considered as a good antiscorbutic, yet it is properly 
disregarded by modern practitioners ; and, as Lewis observes, 
if it be expected to produce any good effect, it should be used 
as food. RAG aa are be adn} 
= VIOLA. Spec. Plant. Willd. 1.1159. Waiver of 
Cl.5. Ord.1. Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Campanacese Linn. 

Cisti Juss. pape et 
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G. 446. Calyz five-leaved. Corolla five-petalled, irregular, horned 
at the back. Anthers cohering. Capsule superior, three-valved, 
one-celled. 5 be 

* stemless. | om Lie 

Species 12. V. odorata.* Sweet Violet. Med. Bot. 2d ed.251. t. 89. 
Smith Flora Brit. 245. ) | 

Oficinal.. VioLz FLores. Lond. Dub. VIOLE ODORATE FLORES. 
Edin. The recent flower of the violet. : 7 

Syn. Violette odorante (F.} Blaue veilchen (G.) Viole Mammole (J.) Violeta (S.) 


This species of the violet is indigenous, growing in shady 
places; and flowering in April and May. It is a low creep- 
ing plant, giving out runners, which root at small. intervals ; 
and send up tufts of leaves and flowers. ‘The roots are fibrous. 
The leaves heart-shaped, with crenated edges, on slender 
footstalks; the upper surface of a lively green colour, the 
under paler and downy. ‘The flowers are supported on de- 
licate, quadrangular, channelled flower-stalks about’ two in- 
ches long, furnished with two small bractes, and curved at the 
summit. The calyx consists of five green leaflets, the two 
posterior of which are separated by the spur of the corolla. 
The petals have a deep violet colour, are white at the base, 
and irregular ; the two lateral ones are bearded near the base; 
and the posterior, which is slightly keeled, has a large spur, 
enclosing glandular appendices of the corresponding anthers. 
The anthers are nearly sessile, whitish, flat, supporting orange- 
coloured membranous expansions that cover the upper part 
of the germen ; which is pyramidal, downy, and crowned with 
a falcated pistil. . | 

For medicinal and chemical purposes, the sweet violet -is 
cultivated in great abundance at Stratford-on-Avon; but the 
London herb-shops are supplied chiefly from Kent. As the 
petals only, separated from the calyx, are bronght to market, 
it is difficult to detect the admixture of the viola Arta, an in- 
odorous species, which is often practised. It is not, however, 
& matter of much importance. iar 

Qualities. — Violets have an agreeable sweet odour, and a 
very slightly bitter taste. When chewed they tinge the saliva 
blue, and yield their colour and flavour to boiling water. | 

Medical properties and uses. —'The petals of the violet are 
‘gently laxative; and were formerly regarded as anodyne and 
pectoral: but they are now scarcely ever used except for pre- 
paring the syrup, which is given occasionally as a purgative to 
infants. Their aqueous tincture, and the syrup, are useful and 
delicate tests of the presence of uncombined aeids and alkalies ; 
the former changing the blue colour to a red, the Jatter to a 


1 yoy woepuesy Dioscoridis, 
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green. The infusion is not liable to change if it be kept in a 
tin flask, well stopped. te SAE 
Officinal preparation. Syrupus Viole. b. D. 
VITIS. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1180. 
Cl. 5. Ord.1. Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Hederacer Linz. 
Vitis Juss. 
G. 453. Petals cohering at the apex, shrivelling. Berry five-seeded ; 
superior. ; 
Species 1. V. vinifera. Common Vine. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 144. t. 57. 
Duhamel Arb. ii. t. 1—6. pe sal 
Oficinal. Uvm passm. Lond. Vitis VINIFER& FRuCTUS. Edin. 
Uv PASSE SOLE siccaTm. Dub. Raisins, Sun Raisins. ° . 
Syn. Raisin secs (F.) Rosine (G.) Uva passa (J.) Passa (9.) Zabib (4rab.) Kish- 
mish (H.) ‘! 
The vine is a native of most of the temperate regions of the 
earth; and is cultivated with care wherever its fruit can be 
brought to perfection. Its culture is supposed to have been 
. introduced from the East, where it was cultivated, and wine 
made from the fruit, in the earliest ages*; and afterwards to 
have extended from Italy to Burgundy in the time of the An- 
tonines. In Great Britain the vine was cultivated before the 
year 731, when Bede finished his History; but although it 
was at one period brought to considerable perfection’, yet, 
from the greater value of the ground for the cultivation of 
corn, and the wines produced in this country having never 
equalled those of the continent, vineyards are now scarcely 
known in Britain. The vine, therefore, is cultivated here for 
the dessert only, no raisins are made, and scarcely any wine. 

_ The vine has a slender twisted climbing stem, covered with 
a rough peeling fibrous bark. ‘The leaves are lobed, and sinu- 
ated, serrate, and placed alternately on long footstalks. The 
flowers, which appear in June and July, are small, and pro- 
duced. in clusters, attended by. tendrils. The calyx is very 
minute; the petals are of a greenish white colour, adherent at 
their apices, and soon fall off, like a little cap, from the an- 
thers, which then spread, and shed their pollen. The fruit is 
a succulent globular berry, one-celled when ripe; naturally 
containing five seeds; but in general only two, which are hard 
and of an irregular form. There are many varieties of the vine: 
that which is called the Alexandrian Frontiniac yields the most 
delicious grapes for eating, and the Syrian the largest bunches. 3 


1 We are told that Noah, after coming out of the ark, planted a vineyard, and 
¢¢ drank of the vine, and was drunken.” — Genesis, chap. ix. ver. 20, 21. 

* There were many vineyards in different parts of this country from which wioe 
was made; and we are informed, that in the cellar at Arundel castle, in 1763, there 
were sixty pipes of excellent Burgundy, the produce of a vineyard attached to the 
castle. Museum Rusticum, i. 85, 

3 This is suppored to be the sort of grape which the spies, sent by Moses to examine 
(Canaan, cut down at the brook Eshcol ; ‘“a branch with one cluster of grapes,and 
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Raisins are made from the varieties named _ the black raisin 
grape, and the white raisin grape. They are cured in two 
methods: either by cutting the stalk of the bunches half 
through, when the grapes are nearly ripe, and leaving them 
suspended on the vine till their watery part is evaporated, 
and the sun dries and candies them; or by gathering the 
grapes when they are fully ripe, and dipping them in a ley 
made of the ashes of the burnt tendrils; after which they are 
exposed to the sun to dry. ‘Those cured in the first method 
are most esteemed. They are brought to this country packed 
in boxes with sand. 

Qualities. — Grapes, when recent and fully ripe, have an 
agreeable, cooling, sweet, subacid taste. They contain sugar, 
mucilage, and jelly, albumen, gluten *, super-tartrate of potash, 
and tartaric, citric, and malic acids. Raisins differ from 
grapes chiefly in the quantity of saccharine matter being more 
abundant. 

Medical properties and uses. — The ripe fruit of the vine is 
cooling and antiseptic; and when eaten in large quantities diu- 
retic and laxative. Grapes are very useful in febrile diseases, 
particularly in bilious and putrid fevers, dysentery, and all in- 
flammatory affections. In Syria the juice of ripe grapes in- 
" spissated is used in great quantity in these diseases.* Grapes 
have been strongly recommended as an article of common diet 
in phthisis?; and they certainly contain much bland nutri- 
tious matter, well fitted for phthisical habits. Radsins are 
more laxative than the fresh fruit, and are apt to prove flatulent 
when eaten in any considerable quantity. ‘They are used as an 
adjunct to some officinal preparations; but add nothing to 
their efficacy. } 

VINUM. Wine. 

Oficinal. Vinum. Vinum album Hispanicum. Lond. Vinum ALBUM 

Hispanum. Edin. Sherry Wine. | 
Syn. Vins d’Espazne (F.) Wein (G.) Vino (J.) Vino de Xerez (S.) Khumr (4rab.) 

Bade (Pers.). Dakh ramudh (H.) 

Although the London and Edinburgh Colleges have desig- 

nated Sherry only, yet all the generous wines are occasionally 


they bare it between two upon a staff.” Numbers, chap. xiii. 23. Strabo relates, 
that. in. Margiana bunches of grapes were produced two cubits, or a yard long ; and 
in some of the Archipelago islands they weigh from thirty to forty pounds. The 
Syrian grape, in this country, has produced bunches weighing nineteen pounds and 
ahalf. Martyn’s edition of Miller’s Dictionary. 

1 The gluten excites the vinous fermentation in the juice of the grape when ex- 
pressed. Fabroni has shown that it is lodged on the membranes that separate the 
cells of the grape; and become mixed with the: saccharine part when the juice is 
expressed. ° 

2 Russel's Natural. History of Aleppo, vol.i. p.83. 

_ 3 Moore's View of Society, &c. in Italy, ii. letter 62. 


we 
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used as medicinal agents, and therefore we shall take a general 
view of the manufacture, characters, and properties of wine. 
In the wine countries, when grapes are fully ripe they are 
gathered'and immediately subjected to the press, by which the 
juice is separated from the skins and seeds. In some places 
the grapes are previously picked from the stalks, and freed 


~ from all the unsound ones with great care’: in some they are 


pressed just as they are gathered from the vines; and in other 
places they are almost converted into raisins before they are 
pressed.2 The expressed juice is called must, and contains all 
the principles which we enumerated above as being contained 
in the grape: these, when the vats holding the must are placed 


ina temperature of 70°, begin to act upon each other, the 


liquor becomes turbid, an intestine motion is evident in it, its 
temperature increases, a scum collects on its surface, and car- 
bonic acid gas is disengaged. ‘This is the process of vinous 
fermentation. In a few days its activity gradually decreases, 
the scum and impurities subside to the bottom; and the liquor 
clears, having lost its saccharine taste, and become wine. It is 
then put into barrels, and in due time into bottles, in both of 
which kind of vessels the fermentation is continued, although 
in an imperceptible degree; nor is it altogether completed till 
the wine attains the utmost limits of its age, and passes into the 


. acetous fermentation. All the principles of the must are per- 


haps required for the production of wine; but the saccharine 
matter, the gluten, and the vegetable acid, are essential; and 
on the proper quantity of the first in particular, and the man- 
ner in which the fermentation is conducted, depend the strength 
and goodness of the wine. When the sugar is in too great 
quantity, and not completely decomposed, or the fermentation 
checked, the wine retains a sweet taste; a more proper pro- 
portion and perfect decomposition, with a brisker fermentation, 
render it strong and spirituous; but if the quantity of sugar 
be small, and at the same time there is a deficiency of tartar 
in the must, a thin and weak wine is produced. When it is 
bottled early it becomes brisk and sparkling; and it is rough 
and astringent when the fermentation has been conducted on 
the skins, particularly on those of the coloured grapes; which 
also gives colour to the wine; for when the juice only is fer- 
mented, white wines are produced from coloured grapes. | 
Wine, that has been too long fermented before being put 
into the casks, is very apt to become sour; and frequently ox- 


__ ides of lead, as litharge, and white lead, are employed to cor- 


1 This is the case at Madeira; and at Epernay, where the best Champagne is made. 
2 The wine of Chio, which was esteemed by the ancients for its strength, sweetutss, 
and exquisite aromatic flavour, is made from nearly dried grapes. 
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rect the acidity. According to Fourcroy, these form a soluble 
triple salt, an aceto-tartrate of lead, by uniting with the acetic 
and tartaric acids in the wine’; which daily experience shows 
produces violent cholic, and other deleterious effects on those 
who drink it. The fraud may be detected by means of a 
solution of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, as has been already 
explained. (See Plumbum.) | 

Qualities. — Various circumstances, such as climate, soil, and 
the mode of conducting the fermentation, modify the flavour 
and taste of wine. The odour of Sherry is pleasant and aro- 
matic; the taste warm, and slightly sacar with some de- 
gree of the agreeable bitterness of the peach kernel. The taste 
of Port is austere, and bitterish; Claret is less rough, thinner, 
and higher flavoured; Hock acidulous. Of the common white 
wines, Marsala is the strongest; Malaga the sweetest; and 
Champagne the most acidulous. The sparkling of Champagne 
is owing to carbonic acid gas, which it contains loosely com- 
bined. But notwithstanding these and other differences, the 
essential components of all wines are the following: One or 
more acids ; generally the malic, but in some the carbonic pre- 
dominates; and all contain some tartaric. Extractive matter, 
which in old wines is deposited with the tartar: A volatile oil, 
on which the flavor depends: Colouring matter ; and Alcohol, 
the most important of their ingredients, and that one on which 
their dietetic and medical properties depend.? Mr. Brande 
has proved that this principle is ready formed in wine, and not, 
as Fabroni supposed, the result of its distillation. ‘The follow- 
ing table shows the average quantity, by measure, of alcohol of 
the gravity 0°825, contained in different wines, according to 
-Mr. Brande’s experiments. — 


Proportion of spirit per cent. Proportion of spirit per cent. 

- by measure. by measure. 
Lissa (average) - 25.41 12 Red Constantia - 18.92 
Port (do.) - - 22.18 13 Lisbon - - - - 18.94 
Raisin wine (do.) 25.12 14 Malaga (1666) - 18.94 
Marsala (do.) - 25.9 15 Bucellas - - - 18.49 


Madeira (do.) ~- 22.27 16 Red Madeira (aver.) 20.35 
Currant wine - - 20.55 17 Cape Muschat - 18.25 
Sherry (average) - 19.17 18 CapeMadeira(aver.) 20.51 
Teneriffe - - - 19.79 19 Grape wine - - 18.11 
Colares - - - 19.75 20 Calcavella (average) 18.65 
10 Lachryma Christi 19.70 21 Vidonia - - - 19.25 
11 White Constantia 19.75 22 Alba Flora - - 17.26 


OOATA GH & Ob = 


1 Annales de Chimie, vol. i. p. 76. 
_ % Neuman examined various wines, and the results, which are given in a table, (see 
next page), are important as they show the relative portions of spirit each wine contains. 
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Proportion of spirit per cent. Proportion of spirit per cent. 
by measure. by measure, 


23 Malaga - - - 17.26 40 Red Hermitage - 12.32 
24 White Hermitage 17.43 41 Vin de Grave (aver.) 13.37 
25 Rousillon (average) 18.13 42 Frontignac ~+ -. 12.79 
26 Claret (do.) - - 15.10 43 Cote Rotie - - 12.32 
27 Malmsey Sees 16.40 44 Gooseberry wine . 11.84 
98 Lunel - - - - 15.52 45 Tokay - - - 9.88 
29 Sheraaz - - - 15.52 46 Elder wine - - 9.87 
30 Syracuse - - - 15.28 47 Orange wine, average 


31 Sauterne - - - 14.22 of 6 samples, made 
32 Burgundy (average) 14.57 by a London ma- 
33 Hock (do.) - - 13.68 nufacturer -. - 11.26 
34 Hock (old in wee. 8.88 48 Cyder (highest aver.) 9.87 
35 Nice - -. 14.63 Do. (lowest do.) - 5.21 
36 Barsac- - - - 13.86 49 Perry (aver. of 4sam- 
37 Tent - - - - 13.30 ples) - - - 7.26 
38 Champagne, white 13.30 50 Mead - - - = 77.32 


39 Champagne, red - 11.93 


Tas_e referred to in ns preceding pages 


Contains of 
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_& Journ, of Science and the Arts, vol.iv. p. 289, On the same principle Mr. Brande 
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Medical properties and uses. — Wine when good, and of a 
proper age, is cordial and tonic; but when new it is flatulent, 
debilitating, and purgative, and intoxicates sooner than old 
wine. In a dietetical point of view, the temperate use of it 
promotes digestion, and gives additional energy to the action 
of the heart and arteries, strengthens the animal functions, ex- 
hilarates the spirits, sharpens the wit, and calls into action all 
the intellectual powers: but when taken in excess, it intoxi- 
cates, producing sickness, head-ach, vertigo, and diarrhoea, with 
nervous tremors, which continue for two. or three days; and, 
like ardent spirit, its habitual excessive use extinguishes the fa- 
culties of both body and mind, producing dyspepsia, emaci- 
ation, and debility, hepatic and pulmonary inflammation, palsy, 
gout, dropsy, and a long train of diseases and wretchedness, _ 

As a remedy, wine is stimulant, antiseptic, tonic, and anti- 
spasmodic. Its stimulating properties are less diffusible, but 
more permanent than alcohol; and hence its dose is more ea- 
sily regulated, and its effects are more certain. In all diseases 
accompanied with much debility, as typhoid fevers, and in cases 
of extensive ulceration or gangrene, wine is not only the best 
addition to cinchona bark and opium, but is a remedy on which 
alone there is much reliance; in some convulsive affections, as 

" symptomatic tetanus, and chorea, much benefit has been de- 
rived from its use; and in the convalescencies from all severe 
diseases it is the most efficacious and the quickest mean we can 
employ for restoring the exhausted strength and vigour. Wine 
operates less powerfully on the system in a state of disease than 
in health: the quantity, however, to be given, and the proper 
period of exhibiting it, require to be regulated with much judg-_ 
ment. ‘The skin being open, and not dry or hot, the strength 
sinking, and the ulcerations, if any exist, assuming a gangre- 
mous appearance, indicate the use of wine: and when, in the 
event ‘of the pulse being low and fluttering, wine restores its 
firmness without increasing delirium, and induces sleep, it may 
be given with a confidence of the greatest benefit. But if on 
the'contrary it renders the pulse quicker, increases heat, thirst, 
delirium, or watchfulness, its exhibition ought immediately to* 
be discontinued. ‘The quantity to be given depends entirely 
on the nature of the disease, and the intentions for which it is — 
administered, In typhus the proper rule is to give it till the. 
pulse fills, the delirium abates, and the extremities warm ; and. 
it should be repeated on the smallest appearance of stupor, 
has stated thefollowing as the proportion of spirit contained in malt liquor. Barton ale 


858; Edinburgh ale 6-20; Dorchester ale 5°56; Brown stout 6'80 ; ~ London porter 
(average) 4-203 London small beer (average) 1°28, : 
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quick and sinking pulse, or tremor.” A few glasses, and these 
even diluted with water, given in the space of twenty-four hours, 
will often produce all that is required from wine: but sometimes 
very large quantities are necessary. In a case of symptomatic 
tetanus, mentioned by Currie’, five bottles of Madeira wine 
were taken every day for some time, without producing the least 
symptoms of ebriety, or morbidly exciting the pulse; but on 
the contrary, with the utmost advantage in allaying irritation, 
and relieving the patient. In ordinary cases of fevers, however, 
wine is, perhaps, in general too freely given, so as to occasion 
exhaustion instead of supporting strength. Ha 
ULMUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1324. 
Cl. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Scabride Linn. 
Amentacese Juss. oe er 
G. 505. Calyzx five-cleft. Corolla none. Capsule (samara) com- 


pressed, membranaceous. 

Species 1. U.campestris.s° Common Elm. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 710. 
t. 242. Smith Flora Brit. i. 281. ' 

Offcinal. Utmi cortex. Lond. ULMI CAMPESTRIS CORTEX. Edin. 


Uxmus; corTEX INTERIOR. Dub. Elm bark. 
Syn. Orme (F.) Ulmrinde (G.) Gimo (J.) Olmo (8:) 


The elm-tree is indigenous, and very abundantly cultivated, 
flowering early in April, before the leaves are unfolded. It 
grows to a considerable height, sending off strong, spreading, 
lateral branches; with the bark of the trunk very rough and 
cracked, but that of the younger branches smooth and tough, 
The leaves are rough on both sides, villose beneath along the 
veins, serrate, longer on one side of the midrib than on the 
other, about three inches long, two broad, and of a dark-green 
colour. The flowers are in distinct gems, clustered, scarcely 
peduncled, numerous, small, of a brownish flesh colour, and 
have a violet odour. The capsules are oblong. | 

The inner part of the bark of the younger branches, which 
is of a yellowish colour, is the part officinally used, and is sold 
freed from the epidermis. . 

Qualities. — Elm-bark is inodorous, and has a slightly bitter 
slimy taste.. When boiled in a small quantity of water it forms 
a thick dark-brown coloured decoction, which gelatinizes as it 
cools; and when evaporated leaves a brittle semi-transparent sub- 
stance, soluble in water, but insoluble in alcohol and ether, to 
which, however, it imparts a brownish colour. The brittle re- 
sidue, when treated in the same manner as Klaproth treated 
the gum-like exudation from the Ul/mus nigra, afforded nearly 


1 Moore’s Medical Sketches. ; ¥ 
@ Reports on Water,i. 174. _. 3 Tirtase Grecorum. 
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the same results‘; but from the effects of some re-agents (see 
Decoction,) I am inclined to regard it as a peculiar modification 
of mucus, combined with extractive, gallic acid*, and super- 
tartrate of potash, which Scheele detected in elm-bark. ©. __ 

Medical properties and uses. — ‘This bark operates asa diu- 
retic. It has been given with seeming benefit in herpetic erup-— 
tions; and Dr. Lettsom ? attributes the cure of a severe case of 
lepra ichthyosis, in which other remedies failed, to the use of — 
this bark. Other practitioners have also related. cases of its 
efficacy; but Dr. Willan‘ thinks it is of little use.. It is gene- 
rally given in the form of decoction, . : 

Officinal preparation. Decoctum Ulm. L.D._ 

UVZ PASSA. Vide Vitis. 

UVZE URSI FOLIA. Vide Arbutus. 

WINTERA. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 1239. | | 
Cl.13. Ord. 4. Polyandria Tetragynia. Nat. Ord. Magnolie Juss. 
G.1063. Caly« three-lobed. Petals six or twelve. Germens club- 

shaped. Stylenone. Berries four or eight, obovate. . |» 
Species 1.. W. aromatica..: Winter’s Bark-tree. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 

647. t.226. Phil. Trans. xvii. 923. t.1. f- 1, 2. 

Oficinal. WINTERZ AROMATICH CORTEX. Edin. Winter’s Bark. 
Syn. Cannelles de Winter (F.) -Winterava (1.). * ' 


The tree is a native of the Straits of Magellan, growing in 
valleys which are exposed to the sun. It is a large ever-green 
tree; covered on the trunk with a grey wrinkled bark, which 
on the branches is green. and smooth. The leaves are petio- 
late, elliptical, obtuse, smooth, an inch anda half in length, 
an inch broad in. the middle, and of a light-green colour. 
The flowers are axillary, two, three, or more together, on 
short peduncles of a milk white colour, with the odour of jas- 
mine; the petals are unequal, oval, obtuse, concave, and erect; 
the filaments shorter than. the petals, supporting large, ova 
anthers, and the germens turbinated, with sessile, divided, flat 
stigmas. ‘The berries are of a light-green colour spotted with 
black, and contain several black aromatic seeds. | . 

This tree was discoyered in 1577, by captain Winter, the 
crew of whose ship used the bark as spice. It is not often 
found in the shops; and. is frequently confounded with the 
canella alba, from which it may be distinguished by being in 
larger pieces, and having more of a cinnamon hue. 

Qualities. —Winter’s bark. has an aromatic. odour; anda 
pungent hot spicy taste, slowly imparted but very, permanent. 
These qualities depend on a volatile oil, which can be obtained 
separate, in distillation with water. | 

¥ Thomson's Chemisiry, 4th ed. iv. 695. 


2 Very little tannin is present, as it scarcely effects a solution of gelatine. 
3 Medical Memoirs, 152. 4 Description, &c. of Cutaneous Diseases, i, 139. 
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Medical properties and uses. — This bark is stomachic and 
carminative. It has been found efficacious in scurvy, and 
may be used as an adjunct to simple bitters in dyspepsia; but 
_ It does not appear to be superior to canella alba, and is very 
little used. =) a at 

ZINCUM. Zinc. . ane ; | os 

Syn. Zine (F.) Zink (G.) Zinco (Z.) -Tootanagum (Tam.) 
. Zinc is a semiductile metal procured in great abundance in. 
Britain, particularly in Derbyshire; and in most of the min- 
ing countries of Europe. It occurs in | 
' A. The metallic state: Hilarity 
i, combined with sulphur and iron. Sr. 1. Blende. | fol 
Fi Var. a. Yellow blende. 


es | 6. Brown blende. | 
7. c. Black blende. 
B. Oxidized: bis | 
ii. combined with silica, 2. Red Zinc ore. 
ili, acidified by carbonic acid. 3. Electric calamine. 


™ 4. Common calamine. 
Var. a. crystallized. 
6. compact. 
1D 3 TBRPOUS ¢ c. earthy. | 
As the fourth species of these ores is an article of the materia 
medica, we shall describe its characters and properties before 
we notice those of metallic zinc. 
1. Common CALAMINE. ae 
Qficinal. CaLamina.: Carbonas Zinci impura. Lond. CARBONAS 
Zinci impurus. Edin. Cataminaris. Dud. Calamine, .Im- 
pure Carbonate of Zinc. . | 


Syn. Pierre Calaminaire (F.) Galmey (G.) Pietra Calaminare (1.) Calamina (S.). 
Madal tootum (Tam.) : 


This ore of zinc is found abundantly in Derbyshire, Somer- 
setshire,, Cumberland, and Flintshire, occurring in veins. in 
secondary limestone, generally accompanied by galena, calca= 
reous spar, quartz, and other ores of zinc. ‘The three varie-- 
ties are indiscriminately used; and consist, according to an 
analysis by Mr. Smithson’, of the following components: var. 
a. 65°2 oxide of zine, 34°8 carbonic acid; var. b. 64°8 oxide 
_ of zinc, 35°2 ‘carbonic acid: var. c. 71*4 oxide of zinc, 13°5 
carbonic acid, 15°1 water, — in: 100 parts of each variety. 
They are, however, generally calcined in a moderate ‘heat, by” 
which part of their carbonic acid is dissipated, before they are 
brought to the shops. Lott 2 TI FEI 

Qualities. — Calamine is usually in the form ‘of ~ grayish 
yellow or reddish yellow friable lumps, without lustre, opaque, 
and breaking with an irregular earthy fracture. The specific 

Poe innilh aaptslieaeeiiannes day econ shine ag 

“1 Phil. Trans. 1803. TT 
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gravity’ of:the two. first varieties is 43343 that» of the: last 

$°584. Before the blowpipe calamine becomes yellow; and — 
shee exposed to its utmost heat is sublimed. It dissolves in 
sulphuric acid with effervescence, but does not gelatinize. — “lt 
is not used as a remedy till after it is prepared. : 

Officinal preparation. Calamina preparata, L. E. DE KIB 

2. METALLic Zinc. 
Oficinal. ‘Zincum. Lond. Edin. Dub. Zinc. ; 

Although the method of extracting’ zine from its ores had 
been long known and practised in India and China, yet it was 
not known in Europe till about 1742, when Von Swab first 
obtained. it by distillation. At present it is well understood, 
and conducted in. the following manner: — The sulphuret or 
blende, which is the ore’ usually employed, is first broken to 
pieces, and the galena and pyrites separated by hand; and is 
then roasted in a’reverberatory furnace, by which the carbonic 
acid and part of the sulphur are driven off. The roasted ore 
being washed, to separate the metallic particles from the lighter 
parts, is now ground i in a mill with one-eighth of its weight of 
charcoal; and. put into large earthen jars placed in a circular 
furnace, ‘and. through the bottom of each of which passes an 
iron) tube that goes through the floor of the furnace into a 
vessel of water placed beneath. . The cover of each jar is 
firmly and accurately luted on, so that the reduced’ zine, as it 
is elevated by the strong heat of the furnace, not finding a vent 
to escape ‘by ‘the top, descends. through the iron tube into the 
water, and is there condensed in small metallic drops, that are 
afterwards melted and cast into ingots, in which state it is 
_ brought to market ', under the name of spelire. — 

. Qualities. — Zinc when rubbed between the fingers emits a 
very perceptible odour and has a peculiar taste. Its colour is 
brilliant white with a shade of blue; its fracture shining and 
lamellated; hard, yet staining the fingers black when rubbed 
upon them. Its specific gravity varies from 6°861 to 7:1.’ In 
any temperature between 212° to 400° it is very malleable; 
but at a higher temperature it can: be pulverized in a mortar. 
It may. be drawn into wire, but its ductility is not great. Zine 

melts at 680° of Fahrenheit; if in contact with air it is rapidly 
oxidized; and at the temperature of ignition burns with a 
white dazzling flame, ‘and is volatilized in the state of ‘a floc~ 
culent white oxide. It is oxidized and soluble in all the 
acids; and decomposes water when aided by a small portion of 
sulphuric or of muriatic = auth It is used only for pharmaceu~ 
tical purposes. ,, WO Shab PARTE AAG AMUN Hehe ere oe Re 


t The princi ioal works are near Bristol a at Swansea. 
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 Officinal preparations. Zine? Oxydum: Li: B.D. ° Zinci Siiphas, 


L. E.D. ipa | 

pel GSS BL 3. ImpurE Oxipe or Zinc. , patie 
Oficinal. Oxipum Zinci impurum.. Edin. Turia: Dub. Im. 

pure Oxide of Zinc. _Tutty. : . | 
_ .. Syn, Tutie (F.) Tutia (G.) Tuzia (7.) Atutia (S.) , 
This substance is supposed to be an artificial compound of 
the sublimed oxide of zinc that collects in the chimneys of the 
furnaces in which the ores of this metal are roasted, mixed with 
clay and water, and baked. . : F gust 


_ Qualities. — 'Tutty is inodorous and insipid, of a brownish 
colour on the outside, moderately hard and ponderous, and 
breaks with a smooth fracture. The internal colour is yellow- 
_ ish; and the pieces sometimes contain small globules of zine. 
The oxide it containseonsists of 85 zinc, 15 oxygen, — in 100 
parts. It is not employed as, a remedy until it is levigated 
and prepared. BEI PP OURY itn 
_ Officinal preparations. Oxidum Zinci impurum preparatum. EK. 
Unguentum Oxidi Zinci impuri. E. D. aerate 
_ ZINGIBER. | Trans. Linn. Society, viii. 347. 
Ci.1. Ord. 1. Monandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Scitaminee Linn. 
' Cann Juss. | dae Adie 
G. novum. Anther double. Filament lengthened beyond the anther 
with a furrowed awl-shaped apex. Style received in the furrow 
. of the anther. . vat mat é 
Sp.1. Z. oficinale.* Officinal Ginger. Jacguin Hortus. Vindobos 
_jnensis, 1,31. t.75. (Amomum Zengiber). Willd. Spec. Plant. is 6. 
_ Med. Bot. 2d edit.731. t, 250, Rumph. Amb. ii. t.12. 00 
Oficinal. ZincipeRis RADIX. Lond. AmMomi ZINGIBERIS RADIX. 
~ Edin. ZINGIBER ; RADIX CONDITA. Dub. Ginger root dried and 


preserved. ; , yrig 
Syn. Gingembre (F.) Ingwer; Imber (G.)'' Zenzeto.(7.) Gengibre (S.) Sont’h (H.) 
~ Suat’hi.(San.) | ; 
_,The ginger plant is a. native of the East Indies*, and is 
particularly abundant in. the mountainous district.of Gingi, to 
the east of Pondicherry, whence it derived its name. It is now 
naturalized to the West Indies, where it flowers in. September, 
The root is perennial, creeping, of a compressed roundish form, . 
or-tuberose, fleshy, and sending off many long fibres and offsets 
the, stem is, annual, rises about three fect in height, is an annual 
culm,. solid, upright, round, and enclosed, in, an imbricate 
amembranous cen ie : the leaves are alternate, linear-lanceo- 
late, six inches long, smooth, and on short embracing petioles: 
the flowers are in a dense spike close to the stem, composed of 


i. Luyryits is Dioscoridis. The similarity between the Greek name of the plant, and 
“the Sanscrit Sitigivers (horn-shaped) is remarkable, Asiatic Researches, vol-xi, p.-346, 
}>* [tis named alé.by the. Brahmins. Fe TE. ER oe HLT 
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large upright, ovate, subacuminate, coloured scales, half clos- 
ing the flowers: the calyx is a small double spathe of a dingy 
yellow colour, tubular, with the segments of the border coni-. 
eal,.and nearly equal: the anther-bearing filament is extended 
beyond the anther, has an awl-shaped appendage with. a 
groove to receive the style after it has passed between the lobes 
of the anthers, and is terminated with the stigma a little be-. 
yond .the extremity of the filament: the capsule is smooth, 
containing many oblong seeds. Peet rere oR te, 

The herbaceous part of the plant withers. in December, and 
the roots are dug up in January ; but when the root is intend- 
ed to be preserved in syrup, it is dug up when the shoots do 
not exceed five or six inches in height. For preparing the 
dried ginger, after the roots are dug, the best pieces are select- 
ed, scraped, then washed, and dried in the sun with great care. 
This is called white ginger; in contradistinction to which the 
‘oots that are scalded in boiling water before being dried are 
denominated black ginger. ‘The confected or preserved ginger 
_is prepared by scalding the green roots till they are tender ; 
then peeling them in cold water, and putting them into a thin 
syrup, from which in a few days they are shifted into the jars 
in which they come home, and a very.rich syrup poured over 
them. | 

Dried ginger is imported in bags, each containing about one 
hundred weight. The white kind brings the highest price, 
being more pungent and better flavoured. The external cha- 
racters of goodness in either are soundness, or the being free 
from worm holes; heaviness, and firmness: the pieces that are 
light and soft, or very friable and fibrous, should be rejected. 
The confected ginger is nearly translucent when good. 

Qualities. — Dried ginger has a pungent aromatic odour, 
and a hot biting taste. Its odour appears to depend on a 
volatile oil, which can be obtained separate in distillation with 
water, and has all the flavour but none of the pungency of the 
root. Water, alcohol, and ether extract its virtues. The greater 
part of ginger root, however, is starch. To separate it, tritu- 
rate the root with water, and strain through cloths; then after 
the fecula suspended in the water has subsided, separate it by 
decanting off the water, and macerate in alcohol; what remains 
undissolved is a tolerably pure insipid starch. The pungency 
resides in a resino-extractive matter, which is combined with 
the fecula, but may be obtained separate by evaporating the 
ethereal tincture on the surface of water. 

Medical properties and uses. — Ginger is stimulant, carmina- 
tive, and sialogogue. It has been found useful in flatulent 
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cholic, dyspepsia, and tympanitis; and in gout when it attacks 
the stomach. It is less frequently used alone than as an adjunct 
to other remedies to promote their efficacy, and give them 
warmth. The local stimulus of ginger when chewed excites 
the salivary glands, and provokes a considerable flow of saliva: 
hence it has been found useful as a sialogogue in relaxations of 
the uvula ‘and tonsils, and in paralysis of the muscles of the 
_ tongue and fauces. 

The dose of powdered ginger may be from grs. x. to 9j. 

Officinal preparations, Syrupus Zingiberis, L.E.D. Tinctura 
Zingiberis. L. D. : 
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’ PREPARATIONS ann COMPOUNDS. 


~ ACIDS. 

F HESE are substances which have a sour taste: and. are 
cApable of combining with alkalis, earths, and metallic 
oxides, while at the same time they lose their acidity, and form 
compounds named neutral salts, in which tHe properties of the 
acid, the alkali, the earth, or the oxide employed, are lost. They 
change to red, the blue, purple, and green colours of vegeta- 
bles; and unite with water in almost every proportion. These 
circumstances, therefore, may be regarded as characteristic of 

this class of substances. ' . 

Acids are supposed to be combustible bodies combined with 
oxygen, which is regarded as the principle of acidity from 
which they derive their properties; but although it is ques- 
tionable, whether there is any acid that does not contain oxy- 
gen as an essential component, yet it is by no means true that 
the combination of every combustible with oxygen will consti- 
tute an acid. Thus the combination of hydrogen with oxygen 
forms water which is not acid; and it is now known that the 
alkalis owe their alkaline properties to the presence of oxygen, 
as much as the acids owe to it their acid properties.’ For the 
formation of an acid, therefore, by the union of any body with 
oxygen, some principle must be previously present in the body, 
common, in a greater or less degree, to all bodies capable of 
being formed into acids, which may be regarded as the princi- 
ple of acidity, although it be yet unknown. | alas 

On the supposition that all acids are compounds of oxygen 
with certain bases, the name of each is derived from the base 
of which it is formed ; thus, from sulphur comes sulphuric. acid: 
but the same base being capable of uniting with different pro- 
portions of oxygen, the terminations ows and ic are added to 
indicate the degree of acidification: thus when. sulphur is 
united with the smaller proportion of oxygen, the acid pro- 
duced is named sulphurous acid; when with the full pro- 
portion, sulphuric acid. One or two acids are moreover sup~ 
posed to combine with a still larger proportion of oxygen, to 
denote which the syllable oxy (for oxygenized): is prefixed : 
(sR NR ied le Sh IEE 8k 5 ATR ETE 


* 1 See Davy’s Discoveries, Phil. Trans. 1808. 
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thus muriatic acid supposed to be combined with an excess 
of oxygen becomes oxymuriatic acid. ; he 
The stronger acids require to be kept in glass bottles, fur- 
nished with well ground glass stoppers, and having the name 
of the acid which each contains engraved on the glass. -They ~ 
should be dispensed also in glass stopped phials. The acids 
known to chemists are very numerous; but of these a small 
proportion only is employed for medical and pharmaceutical 
purposes. In the London Pharmacopeeia, the arrangement of 
which we have adopted, they are placed in alphabetical order ; 
but in this place it may be proper. first to exhibit them accord- 
ing to the nature of their radicals or bases. . Piet 
‘3; I, Acips with simpLe Rapicats. .. 


SULPHUR as . -l. Suppuuric Aci... 
ls cat Sbial 2. Nirrous Acip. .. 
" 3. Nirric Acip. 


II. Acrps with pousLE RADICALS. 
4. Acetic Acrp. 
&. Cirrrie Acip. 
6. Benzoic Acipy 
» . (U7. Succrnic Acip. 
III. Actps wits unknown RaDIcALs. _. 
; _,. 8 Murratic Acip.. . |. 
He gery > -, 9. OxyMuRiatic.Acip.... 
Se ee. Ana fhe ce 4 

ACIDUM ACETICUM. Lond? Acetic Acids + 

“* Take of vinegar, a gallon ; distil the acetic acid from a 
glass retort, placed. in a sand: bath, into a glass receiver kept 
cool: throw away the first pint, and preserve the six succeed- 
ing pints which are distilled.” | Teoh ite 

AcipDUM ACETICUM TENUE. Edin. Weak Acetic Acids. 

§ Distil eight pounds of vinegar in glass vessels, with a gen- 
tle heat. . The pound which first comes over,’ being too 
watery, is to be rejected; the five pounds that follow, will be the 
weak acetic acid. The distillation may be continued as long 
as a colourless acid comes over ; but, this being too much’burnt, 
and unfit for internal use, may be mixed with the pound which’ 
first came over, and preserved for various chemical uses.” 

ACETUM DisTILLATUM.: Dub. Distilled Vinegar. . 

‘Take of. wine vinegar, ten pints ; distil with a gentle heat 
six pints. The distillation must be performed in aglass vessel, 
and the first pound which comes over rejected.” > | beware’ 

The specific gravity of this acid is to that of water as 1006 
to 1000. . EOE AS ee ST bis aOR et 

Of the three appellations given to this preparation in the 
British pharmacopeeias, that of the Edinburgh College only 


CARBON AND HyproceEn 


* Vinaigre distillé (F.) Distillirter Essig (G ) Aceto distillato (1.) Vinaigre distilado (S.) 
| 6 
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isunobjectionable. It is the acetic acid in a more diluted 
state than that in which it exists in vinegar, but purer ; being 
freed in» a great degree from the mucilage, extractive, ‘super- 
tartrate of potash, and other extraneous matters which vinegar 
contains.t. The distillation on a large scale is often conducted 
m the common copper still, or in a tinned , still with a pewter 
worm; but both these practices, as they are apt to give dange- 
rous metallic impregnations to the product, are highly repre- 
hensible, ‘when the distilled vinegar is to be employed for me- 
dicinal purposes. : hemmiat 

--In performing the process, it is more important to avoid car- 
rying the distillation too far, than to reject the first eighth part 
which comes over; for although this is undoubtedly weaker, 
and contains a small portion of alcohol, yet it retains about one- 
twelfth? of the whole quantity ofthe real acid obtained + but by 
continuing the process a little too long, the whole product ac~ 
quires an unpleasant empyreumatic flavour. This is avoided 
by changing the receiver rather before the quantity ordered 
has been obtained; and if to the residue be added an equal 
quantity of hot water and half an ounce of recently burnt ani- 
mal charcoal, for every pint of fluid in the retort, the distilla- 
tion may be recommenced, and an additional portion of the di- 
luted acid obtained, equally pure and strong as the former. At 
the end of the operation, when dilution has not been employed; 
the residue is a deep red coloured liquor, strongly acid, very 
empyreumatic, and which deposits supertartrate of.potash. 

_ Qualities. — Distilled vinegar has a fainter and less agreeable 
odour than common vinegar ; a grateful, not strong, acid taste : 
is limpid and colourless; and of a specific gravity varying from 
1:007:t0°1'0023. One fluid ounce of spec. grav. 1007 should 
dissolve 13-8 grains of marble. It dissolves the gum resins and 
the acrid principles of plants, such as the squill and meadow 
-saffron ; and forms acetates with the alkalies and several of the 
metallic oxides. Darracq ascertained that it differs from acetic 
acid in containing some uncombined mucilage and extractive 
matter, but that the acids are otherwise the same. It is owin 
to this extractive that, when distilled vinegar is boiled with 
potash, thesolution has a deep reddish brown colour, and during 
evaporation carbonaceous matter is deposited. © It is sometimes 
adulterated. Sulphuric acid is detected by a precipitate being 
produced on the addition of a solution of acetate of barytes ; 
lead and tin, by a solution of sulphuretted hydrogen, forming a 

1 See Acetum, Part{l. ©) + 2 London Medical Review, No. x. 125. 

~ 3 Animal charcoal is made by calcining bones in a crucible, to which is luted a perfo- 
rated cover.: ‘When no more flame issues from ‘the apérture, it must be closed, and the 


heat'raised for half an hour. 
_ 4 Annales de Chimie, xii. 264, 
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dark-coloured precipitate; and copper, by the acid assuming 
a blue colour, when supersaturated with ammonia. 

Medical properties and uses. —'The same as those of common 
Vinegar; but, as it is purer, and not liable to spontaneous de- 
composition, it is fitter for pharmaceutical purposes, = 
’- Officinal preparations. Liguor Ammonie Acetatis. L.E.D. Po- 
tasse@ Acetas. L.E.D. Acetas Ferrt. D. Liquor Plumbi Subacetatis. 
L.D. Plumbi Superacetas. L.E.D. <Acetum Colchici. L. Acetum 
Scilla. L.E.D. Oxymel. L.D. Emplastrum Ammoniaci. L. Oay- 
mel Colchici. D- ! Latent 

ACIDUM ACETICUM. Dub." Acetic Acid. 

‘¢ Take of acetate of kali, (potash), sta ounces; sulphuric acid, 
three ounces by weight. Pour the acid into a tubulated retort: 
then add to it in small portions and at different times, the ace- 
tate of potash, allowing the mixture to cool after each addition : 
finally, with a moderate heat, distil the acid until the residue 
be dry. | Ba 

y The specific gravity of this acid is to that of distilled 
water, as 1070 to 1000.” : 

. ACIDUM ACETICUM FORTE. Edin. Strong acetic Acid. 

«¢ Take-of dried sulphate of iron, one pound ; acetate (super- 
acetate) of lead, ten ounces. Rub them together; then put 
them into a retort, and distil in a sand bath with a moderate 
heat, as long as any acid comes over.” _ | . 
| These processes furnish the same acid as that which is con- 
tained in distilled vinegar, but completely freed from extractive 
and mucilage, and.much stronger. In the process of the 
Dublin College, the sulphuric acid, by reason of its superior 
affinity for potash, decomposes the acetate of potash, and sets 
free the acetic acid; which must necessarily come over in a 
concentrated form, as the acetate does not contain much water, 
and the greater part of the water of the sulphuric acid is re- 
tained by the sulphate of potash which is formed in the retort. 
The Edinburgh process is that of Badollier, an apothecary of 
Chartres*, with the substitution of sulphate of iron for sul- 
phate of copper. The affinity of the sulphuric acid of the 
sulphate of iron to the oxide of the acetate of lead, assisted by 
the heat, decomposes the acetate, and | the sulphuric acid 
imiting with the lead, the acetic acid is disengaged, and distils 
over. The dried state of the salts enables the acid to be 
in a concentrated form.’ The process of the Dublin Col- 
» ¥ Acide’ Acetique (F.) Essigsiure (G.) Acido acetico (I.) (ik Dra De 
_.% Annales de. Chimie, xxxvii. 3. e x see 

3 The process of the edition of the Londun Pharmacopoeia, of 1787, for. obtaining this 
acid by the simple distillation of dried subacetate of copper, afforded. a much stronger 
acid than either of these processes. . An excellent acetic acid, is obtained by decomposing 
the superacetate of lead at once, by means of sulphuric acid ;.putting into the retort, be- 


fore distilling, a small portion of oxide of manganese,.as directed by M. Baup.__ Vide 
Journ. de Pharm. Dec. 1816. 
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lege is the best; the acid obtained being’ stronger, not con- 
taminated with any metallic impregnation, and’ free from ‘sul- 
phurous acid, a small portion of which the other generally 
contains? As ML aa MEH: erat 
Qualities. — Acetic acid ‘has a grateful, fragrant, pungent 
odour ; a very sour acrid taste; and, when applied to the skin 
inflames it and raisesa blister, It js limpid, colourless, highly 
volatile, and if much concentrated, takes fire when heated in 
the open air. It becomes solid and crystallizes at 38° of Fah- 
renheit, liquefying again ‘at 40°; is capable of oxidizing iron, 
zinc, copper, nickel, and tin; combines with .alkalies,. earths, 
and metallic oxides, forming. acetates ; dissolves resins, gum- 
resins, camphor, and volatile oils ; and combines with alcohol, 
which, when. aided by heat, it converts into a species of ether. 
With water it unites in any proportion, and during the mix- 
ture heat is evolved. From the experiments of Guy. Lus- 
sac 100 parts of pure acetic acid appear to consist of 50°224 of 
carbon, 5°629 of hydrogen, and 44°147 of oxygen. 
Medical properties and uses. — Acetic acid:is stimulant and 
rubefacient. It is principally employed as a refreshing scent, 
in syncope, asphyxia, and nervous head-achs ; and for obviat- 
ing, the unpleasant. smell. of the confined. air of crowded as- 
semblies and of the sick-room. . It-is, also, a useful application 
to warts and corns, which it seldom fails to remove; but in ap- 
plying it care must be taken to: avoid the surrounding skin. 
. Officinal preparation. Acidum acetosum camphoratum. E. D. 
_,»-ACIDUM BENZOICUM, Lond.?  Benzoic Acid. - 
_/“ Take of benzoin, a pound and. a half; lime fresh burnt, 
Jour. ounces; water, a. gallon and u half; muriatic acid, four 
Jiuad ounces... Rub the benzoin with the lime; then. boil them 
in a gallon of water for half an hour, constantly stirring with 
a. spatula, and pour off the liquor when it is.cold. - Boil what 
remains in four pints of water,. and pour. off the liquor as. be- 
fore, , Afterwards mix the liquors together, and. boil them to 
one half; then filter them through paper, and gradually drop 
in the muriatic acid until no. more precipitation takes. place. 
_ Finally, having poured off the liquor, dry the powder in a gen- 
tle heat; then put itinto a proper vessel placed in a sand-bath ; 
and with a moderate fire sublime the benzoic acid.” - . - 
arena. padtied Lidinburgh. . TOSS MERINO, Es: 
_ “Take of benzoin, twenty-four ounces ; subcarbonate. of soda, 
eight ounces; water, sixteen pounds. . Tyitarate the balsam 
with the subcarbonate;“then boil them in the’ water for half 
* Itmay be completely freed from this acid by redistilling it from black oxide of man- 


fanese mixed with a small portion of carbonate of potash. Nicholson’s Journal, xiii. 42. 
~ * Acide Benzoique (F.) Benzoesiure (G.) Acido Benzoico (L) * 
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an hour, stirring them constantly, and strain. Boil the residue 
of the balsam in other six pounds of water, and strain. Mix’ 
the strained liquors, and evaporate to two pounds ; filter-again, 
and drop in diluted sulphuric acid as long as any Sha 
is produced. — 
© Dissolve the precipitated benzoic acid in boiling water : 
strain the liquor whilst it is hot through linen, and set it aside 
to crystallize. Wash the collected crystals, with cold. water ; 
then dry, and preserve them for use.’ 
Dublin. 

“Take of benzoin, any quantity. Liquefy it in a wide- 
necked’ retort, to which a receiver is adapted but not luted; 
and sublime. The sublimed matter must be now and then 
removed from the tube of the retort, lest it accumulate in too 
great quantity. If it be soiled with oil, press it between folds 
of blotting paper to separate the oil, and rere the sublima- 
tion.” * 

The process of the Dublin College is the mnethod recom- 

mended by Chaptal of separating the acid which the benzoin 

contains: but although the quantity contained be greater, yet 

_ if the fire be not very nicely regulated, ‘a portion of empyreu- 

‘matic oil is also volatilized, which gives the acid a brown tinge, 

and cannot easily be entirely separated from it.’ The London 
process is in principle the same as that which Scheele published 
in.1775.*. Lime separates the benzoic acid from the resin with 
which it is united in the balsam, combines with it, and forms 

a benzoate which is dissolved in the water; whilst at the same 

time a small portion of resin is also dissolved, and gives the 

solution a yellow colour.’ This benzoate is decomposed i in its. 
turn by the muriatic acid, which combines with the lime, and . 
forms’ a soluble muriate ; whilst the benzoic acid that is set 

free, being insoluble in eed water, precipitates in the form 

of a brownish powder. The subsequent sublimation frees the 

acid of this colour, and gives it the crystallized form and bril- 

liant appearance of the acid originally obtained by sublimation, 

without-any adhering oil. “The Edinburgh process is a mo- 

dification of this ‘one, introduced by Gren, on the supposition 

that it is more ceconomical; the sulphuric acid being ‘cheaper 

than the muriatic’-acid. - "The following | are the quantities of 
acid obtained from one pound of benzoin by these Proceasess 

according to’ Mr. Brande’s experiments.’ « | 


ROLES es Repo Sa vere RR SA See keener We es OL) 

- 1 This acid was originally obtained by. sublimatign. . _1t -was described under the 
ame of flowers of Lenzoin by Blaise de Vigeneve, in 1608. Thomson s Chemistry, 4th 
cd. tie 289. | 2 Scheele, i. 124. 

3 Mr. Hatchett has proposed a simpler process than any r the above, He digests 
the benzoin in sulphuric acid ; during which the benzoic acidis sublimed in great quan- 
tity very pure, and beautifully crystallized, Phil. Trans. 1805. 

4 Nicholson’s Journal, x. 88- 
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By Chaptal’s (that of the Dublin College) 2 0 0 0 
Scheele’s (the London) = - = - 1 6 2119 

_' Gren’s (the Edinburgh) - - = -. 1 5°1.10 


Benzoic acid may also be extracted from the other balsams. 

_ Qualities. — Benzoic acid is, when perfectly pure, inodorous; 
but as it is usually found in the shops, it has a slight aromatic 
odour *: its taste is pungent, acrid and acidulous. Itis in very. 
minuté acicular crystals and flakes, soft to the touch and not 
pulverulent, of a beautiful whiteness, and a silky lustre. . Its 
specific gravity is 0'667. When heated, it melts, emits a suf= 
focating, acrid, vapour and in a strong heat burns with a.white. 
flame. Benzoic acid is soluble in twenty-four times its weight 
of boiling water, and more abundantly in alcohol; but the wa- 
ter lets fall nineteen-twentieths in cooling. With the alkalies, 
earths, and metallic oxides, it forms benzoates, which are not 
used in medicine. According to Berzelius it is a triple com-. 
pound of 74°41 of carbon, 5°16 of hydrogen, and 20:44 of 
oxygen. | 3 


Medical properties and uses. — This acid is stimulant ; but, 
although it is retained by all the pharmacopqias, it is of 
little value as a remedy. 


Officinal preparations, Tinctura Camphore composita, L. D. 
Tinctura Opii ammoniata. E. 


ACIDUM CITRICUM. Lond.* Citric Acid. 
Take of lemon juice a pint; prepared chalk, an ounce, 
or a quantity sufficient to saturate the juice; diluted sulphuric 
acid, nine fluid ounces. Add the chalk by degrees to the lemon 
Juice heated, and mix them; then pour off the liquor. Wash 
the citrate of lime which remains, in repeated portions of 
warm water, and then dry it. On the dried powder ‘pour 
the diluted sulphuric acid, and boil for ten minutes; express 
the liquor strongly through a linen cloth, and filter it through 
paper. Evaporate the filtered liquor with a gentle heat, so 
that crystals may form as it cools. To obtain the crystals 
pure, dissolve them in water a second and a third time; filter 
each solution, boil it down, and put it apart to crystallize.” , 
“This , process, which was contrived by Scheele, will sel- 
dom: require to be performed by the apothecary, as the crys- 
tallized' acid is now manufactured very pure, and sufficiently 
reasonable, on the great scale.* The theory of the process is 
very simple. ‘The lime of the chalk unites with the citric acid 
that exists ready formed in the lemon juice, and produces an 


1 To free it from the oil on which <its odour depends, 
precipitate by water. Phil. Mag. xiv. 331. 
“® Acide Citrique (F.) Acido Cittico (1) 
3 The principal manufacturer in Lon on, is Mr. Coxwell of Fleet Street, 


dissolve it in alcohol, and 


dissolve sulphate of lead. 
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insoluble citrate of lime, which precipitates united with some 
of the mucilaginous and extractive matter of thé juice. * These 
are separated by repeated washings; and the sulphuri¢ acid, 
which is added to the dried: citrate, decomposing it, owing te 
the superior affinity of the sulphuric acid for lime; a sulphate 
of lime forms while the citric acid is disengaged. The crystals 
of'the first crystallization are dark coloured ; which is partly 
owing to a portion of mucilage that still adheres to the citric 
acid, and partly to the excess of sulphuric acid acting on the 
citric acid and decomposing a portion of it. The repeated 
crystallizations free the crystals from this dark colour; ‘but as 
it is of some importance to avoid any hurtful excess of sulphu- 
rie acid, .and as the strength of lemon juice is variable and un- 
certain, it is better to determine the quantity of acid required 
by the quantity of chalk employed. For this purpose a por- 
tion of the sulphuric acid intended to be used must be previous- 
ly saturated with the chalk, and the weight of the portion em- 
ployed accurately ascertained; by the knowledge of which the 
exact quantity of sulphuric acid required to decompose the ¢i- 
trate may be found. According to the experiments of Proust’, 
94 ounces of lemon juice saturate 4 ounces of chalk with citri¢ 
acid, and produce 7% ounces of dry citrate, which require for 
their decomposition, andthe complete saturation of the lime 
they contain, 20 ounces of diluted sulphuric acid, composed of 
one part of the common acid and three parts of water, or of a 
specific gravity of 1°15, To ascertain, however, the exact point 


of saturation of the lime with the sulphuric acid, take a little of 


the clear supernatant fluid, filter it and add to it a few drops 
of acetate of lead; if no sulphuric acid be present citrate of 
lead only will be formed, soluble in nitric acid which does not 

Qualities. — Pure citric acid is in white, transparent, persist- 
ent, rhomboidal prisms, or of two four-sided pyramids joined 
base to base. It is inodorous; has an extremely acid, almost 
caustic taste ; and reddens strongly the vegetable blues.. One 
ounce of water at 60° Fahrenheit dissolves one ounce and a 
quarter of this acid ; and at 212° twice its, weight. . The so- 
jution when long kept is liable to undergo spontaneous de- 
composition. Citric acid combines with the alkalies, earths, 
and metallic oxides, and forms citrates.. The sulphuric.and 
nitric acids decompose it. Its components according to Ber- 
zeliusare 41°37 carbon, 3:80 hydrogen, and 54°83 of oxygen, In 


- unknown proportions. Citric acidymay be adulterated: with 


tartaric acid; or with citrate oflime. The first is discovered 


1 Journal de Physique, lii, 366.) © 
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by nearly saturating the ‘solution with carbonate of “potash, ° 
whensan insoluble ‘super-tartrate will be formed if the tartaric’ 
acid be present; the second is detected by'dissolving the crys- 
tals in water, saturating the solution with ammonia, and‘ad= 
ding to it some oxalate of ammonia, which will instantly pre- 
cipitate the lime, if present. | ee 


Medical properties and uses. —The solution ‘of this acid in ° —° 


water, in the proportion of 3j of the crystals to 0j of water, 
answers nearly all the purposes of recent lemon juice; and is 
even preferable for forming the common effervescing draight 
with carbonate of potash. A solution of 9j in 0j of water, 
sweetened with sugar that has been rubbed on fresh lemon 
peel, forms a grateful refrigerant beverage, resembling’ Je- 
monade, and equally useful in febrile and inflammatory com! 
plaints, . It is said that the crystallized acid’ is’ not equally 
useful in,scuryy as the fresh juice of the fruit. : 

ACI’ DUM MURIA'TICUM. Lond.' | Muriatie Acid. : 

“ Take of muriate of soda dried, two pounds ; sulphuric acid, 
(by weight, ) twenty ounces ; distilled water, a pint and a half; 
First: mix the acid with half a pint of the water, in a glass re- 


.tort; and when the mixture is cold, add to it the muriate of 


4 


soda. Pour the remainder of the water into the receiver 3; and 


having fitted it to the retort placed in a sand bath, distil over 
the muriatic acid into this water, with a heat gradually raised 
until the retort’ becomes red hot. ie 
_« The specific gravity of muriatic acid is, to that of distilled 
water, as 1'160 to 1:000. Ifa piece of limestone be immersed 
in.a fluid ounce of it diluted with water, the quantity dissolved 
ought to be two hundred and twenty grains.” | 7 
POM: : Edinburgh. , 
“ Take of muriate of soda, which has been previously ex- 
posed to a red heat, sulphuric acid, water, of each éwo pounds. 
Pour the acid, mixed with eight ounces’ of the water and 
cooled, upon the muriate of soda, in a glass retort; to which 
adapt a receiver, containing the remainder of the water, and 
distil from a sand bath with a moderate fire. In a short time 
the vessels may be luted together, and the distillation continuéd 
to dryness. | pabpet iba: Sate Sey aan 
The specific gravity of this acid is, to that: of distilled 
water, as '1*170 to 1000. STAR AY Mies TRREPS OF OE 
‘3 FLU Tere Dublin. ste haan ch 
“© Take of muriate of soda dried; sulphuric acid, ‘water, of 
each six pounds. Dilute the acid with thé watér, ‘and after it 
Siete ES Sree as 8 UO FS notes crt 
= Spiritus Salis, P. LL. 1720; Spiritus Salis Marini Glauberi, Pri 1745; ° Acide 
Muriatique (F.) Kochsalzsiure (G.) Acido Muriatico. (J.) Ooppoo travagum (Tam.) 
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is cold, add it gradually to the muriate put into a glass retort ; 
then distil the liquor until the residuum becomes dry.» » 
. & The specific gravity of this acid is, to that of distilled 
water, as 17170 to 1:000.” . ne a 
The principal difference in these formule is in the quantity 


_ of sulphuric acid ordered for decomposing the muriate. The 


sulphuric acid is properly ordered to be diluted, to moderate 


- the strong effervescence, and prevent the too rapid disengage- 


ment of the muriatic acid gas, which would both endanger 
the bursting of the apparatus, and render the process other- 
wise very unmanageable. The direction of the London and 
Edinburgh Colleges, to put part of the water into the receiver, 
is preferable to mixing the whole with the acid, and pouring 
it on the muriate, as it facilitates very much the condensation. 
In the manufacturing’ laboratories, although the process is in 
principle the same as the above, yet the retort is generally of 
earthenware or of iron, which communicates the yellow colour 
that characterizes the common muriatic acid, and which de- 
pends:on a small portion of iron being raised, and brought over 


‘with the acid. . Even when iron vessels are not employed the 


acid: often assumes’ a yellowish colour, which. depends either , 


on a small portion of iron in the salt, or from the presence of 
some oxymuriatic acid. , . : 

In this process the decomposition of the muriate of soda is 
effected by the superior affinity of sulphuric acid for soda; but. 


it would scarcely be so complete were not the affinity of the — 


muriatic ‘acid for the soda also weakened by the heat, which 
favours its tendency to assume the elastic form, in which state 
it passes over into the receiver, and is there condensed by the 
water. ‘The residue of the process is sulphate of soda with an 
excess of acid; to separate which, without breaking the retort, 
boiling water may be poured into the retort, after its contents 
have cooled down to 212". wi 
Qualities. — Liquid muriatic acid, thus obtained, is a colour- 
less. or very pale straw-coloured fluid: it has a strong pungent 
odour, an intensely sour caustic taste; reddens strongly the 
vegetable blues, emits white suffocating fumes when exposed 
to the air; and erodes animal and vegetable substances. _ It 
unites with the alkalies, earths, and metallic oxides, forming 
muriates. When of the specific gravity directed by the Edin- 
burgh and Dublin Pharmacopeeias, 100 parts of it, according 
to Dr. Ure’s experiments, contain about 26°32 of real acid ; 


_ and that by the London 24°90: at least it should be so; but 
by the present process of the London College the sp. gr. of the 


acid obtained is 1:142 instead of 1°160; and £3}; decomposes 


& 


» 
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204. erains “of marble only instead of 220, -as stated by the 
college.* The following part of a table, constructed by Dr: 
Ure, shows the quantity of real acid contained in 100 parts» 
of fluid acid, of different densities, at the temperature of 60°: - 


|, Real 


. Reai Ts . 
FSpec. Grav. Acid.’ 


1. Spec. Grav. Acid. 


eee 


1139] |20°37 71-1155 |16-98: 
1-1351 /19°81 | 1°1115 |16*42° 
§ 1-1312 |19°24] 11037 |15°28 
1°1550 |22°64} 1°1293 |18:96} 1:0999 |14°794 - 
1°1510 |22°07} 1°1253 |18°39} 1.0883 113-09. 
1°1491 |21°79 F 1+1233 11811 Pf 10805 |11-88- 
12471 j21°51 | 11214 }17°83 | 1-0707 |10+47° 
11410 [20°66 1°1194 }17°55 § 1-0590| 8°77. 


11698 |24-90 | 
1°1661 |24-344 
11587 |23-20| 


1°1920 |28°30 
1*1900 |28°02 
i°1881 |27-73 
1-1863 
11790 | 
11753 25°75 
11715 |25°19, 
1-1679 |24°62 


Notwithstanding the endeavours of all the most eminent 
chemists to ascertain the components of muriatic acid, they 
remain still unknown. It cannot be obtained perfectly free 
from water ; although in some combinations it is nearly so; in 
which state Sir H. Davy has ascertained that its acidity is sus- 
pended, but is instantly restored on the addition of water. 
The fluid muriatic acid found in the shops often contains 
sulphuric acid and small portions of iron, sometimes copper $_ 
the first is detected by diluting the acid with 5 or 6 parts of 
_ distilled water, and adding a few drops of muriate of barytes 3, 
which is precipitated white if sulphuric acid be present; iron 
is discovered by saturating the diluted acid with carbonate of 
soda, and adding prussiate of potash; if a blue precipitate 
be formed, it may be concluded that iron is present. A blue 
colour being produced by supersaturating the acid with am- 
monia detects copper. = 

Medical properties and uses. — This acid is tonic, and anti- 
septic. It has been efficaciously used in typhus fevers, and 
in» some cutaneous ‘eruptions. It’ is a common and useful 
adjunct to gargles, in the proportion. of from f3fs to f3ij inf 5Vj 
of any fluid, in ulcerated sore-throats, and cancrum oris; and, 
in a very highly diluted state, viz. Mvilj in fZiv of water, it has» 
been recommended as an injection in gonorrhcea. Tet 
_ This acid has even been regarded as an antidote in general 
syphilitic affections; but the observations of Mr. Pearson have 

1 Philips’s Experimental Examination, p. 11." , sf eh 

+ Dr. Ure has given“ satisfactory proofs of the erroneous data on which Mr. Kirs 
wan’s table was formed. Annals of Phil. vol. x. p. 369. 

3 Mr. Hume diseovered that muriatie acid precipitates muriate of barytes when no 
sulphuric acid is present; but this does not happen when the acid is much diluted, 

ty FF 
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showed this opinion to be erroneous; yet, by its salutary effects 
on the stomach and general health, “ it is a medicine capable 
of ameliorating. the appearance of venereal ulcers, and of. re- 
straining for a time the progress of the. disease,” where it is 
desirable “ to gain a little time, previously to the entering on 
a mercurial course.”* The dose is from Mx to mxx in a suf- 
ficient quantity of water. When taken as a poison, it may 
be detected by its sensible qualities; but if mixed with wine 
cor other Auids, let a portion of it be distilled from a small 
retort over a candle, into a phial containing. a solution of ni- 
trate of silver. The precipitation of muriate of silver, which 
is.soluble in ammonia, but not in nitric acid, will take place 
if the poison contain muriatic acid. The best antidotes, if 
exhibited in time, are soap and calcined magnesia suspended 
in water. | mete fe ' | wh 
A very important property of muriatic acid, in the state of 
gas, is the power ‘it possesses of neutralizing putrid miasmata, 
discovered by Morveau in 1773. It is therefore used as an 
agent for destroying infection in sick-rooms and_ hospitals, 
disengaged by pouring sulphuric acid on common salt... 
Officinal preparations. Murias Baryte. E. Solutio Murtatis 
Calcis, E.D.. Linctura Ferrt. Muriatis. L. E. D. “4 
~ ACIDUM MURIATICUM DILUTUM. Dub. Diluted 
Muriatic Acid. eee 
« Take of muriatie acid, and of distilled water, each one 
pound by weight. Mix them. The specific gravity of this acid 
is, to that of water, as 1080 to 1°000.” pra 4 ee 
"This formula is intended to render the dose of muriatic acid 
more easily apportioned: 100 parts contain about 14 of real acid. 
AQUA OXYMURIATICA. Dub.? Oxymuriatic Water. 
_ This is prepared by transmitting the superfluous gas of 
ithe process for making the solution of oxymuriate of soda, 
aqua alcalina oxymuriatica, by means of a proper apparatus, 
through a pint of distilled water. ; irae: 
“« The specific gravity of this solution is, to that of water, as 
1003 to 1:000.” vie 
“In the process by which this acid solution is prepared, the 
oxymuriatic acid comes over in the gaseous form, and is con- 
densed in the distilled water, which is placed in a Woolfe’s 
bottle, connected by a tube with a receiver that contains 
a solution of subcarbonate of potash. The gas first passes 
through the alkaline sélution, part of it condenses and com- 
bines with the potash, forming a neutral salt, while the super- 
¥ Pearson on Remedies for Lues Venerea, 194- . 
2 Acide muriatique oxigéné (F.) Vollkomme Salzsiure (G.) Acido muriatico os- 
sigenato (J.) “i 
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fluous uncondensed portion passes on to the next bottle, and 
there combines with the water; forming this solution, which 
is generally termed oxymuriatic acid. It ought to be pre- 
served in opaque bottles, as light decomposes it. | 

This acid was discovered by Scheele in 1774, while making 
his experiments on manganese. 

Qualities. —'The saturated solution of oxymuriatic acid has 
a very offensive suffocating odour; and a harsh, styptic, but 
not acid taste. Its colour is a very pale yellowish green; it 
destroys all the vegetable colours, rendering them white; and 
is itself decomposed by exposure to light; owing either to 
oxygen gas being disengaged by the light; or, according to 
the new theory, to the decomposition of the water, the hy- 
drogen of which, uniting with the chlorine, forms muriatic — 
acid, that remains in solution in the water, while the oxygen 
is set free. At a temperature of 50° this solution contains 
about twice its volume of real acid, the constituents of 100 
parts of which, following the old theory, according to the 
experiments of Berthollet, corrected by those of Chenevix, 
are 84 of muriatic acid, and 16 of oxygen.* 

Medical properties and uses. — Fluid oxymuriatic acid is sti- 

mulant and antiseptic. It has been strongly recommended in 
scarlatina and malignant sore throat; and as an antisyphilitic 
remedy. In the latter disease the same opinion may be given 
of it as of the simple muriatic acid; but in scarlatina and 
cynanche maligna more benefit has resulted from its use. 
Bom £3{s to f3ij, mixed in f3viij of water, and sweetened with 
a little syrup, may be taken in the course of the day, in divided 
doses, 

But the most important use of oxymuriatic acid is in its 
gaseous form, as a fumigation for neutralizing putrid miasmata, 
and correcting the infectious atmosphere of hospital wards 
and rooms in which have been cases of contagious fevers. 
For these purposes it is better adapted than the common 
muriatic acid gas; but as both of them are highly deleterious 
to animal life, they should Deacon ened in such apartments 
only as the sick can be removed from while the gas is ex- 
tricated. The oxidized vapours are easily procured by pour- 
ing f3vj of strong sulphuric acid on a mixture of 3iv of pul- 
verized manganese, 3viij of common salt, and f3ij of water, 
ina china cup. The doors of the room to be fumigated must 
be kept shut for two hours after the cup with this charge is 
placed in it; then bé thrown open, and a free current of air 
permitted to pass through the apartment. By this process 

1 Chemical Statics, ii, 169, 
FF 2 
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the offensive odour of the sick room is destroyed, the chemical 
constitution of the deleterious. atmosphere ‘altered, and its 
freshness completely restored. oer Seiile 2 

For the more convenient application cf this powerful agent, 
Morveau has invented what he terms disinfecting or preserv- 
ative bottles. The apparatus consists of a strong glass bottle’ 
or phial, covered with a plate of glass, which is fitted by 
grinding so as to shut accurately the orifice of the vessel. The 
bottle is fixed in a wooden frame; and the plate of glass kept 
in its’ place, and closely applied by means of a screw. If the 
bottle be of 25 cubic inches of capacity, the charge to be put. 
into it may consist of 372 grs. of black oxide of manganese 
in coarse powder, $°5 cubic inches of nitric acid of 1-4 spe- 
cific gravity, and an equal bulk of muriatic acid of 1°134 
specific gravity. As soon as the chargeis introduced, the glass. 
plate must be firmly screwed down in its place. When the. 
apparatus is to be used, the screw is to be turned so as to allow. 
the gas which is extricated to eseape from under the plate of 
glass; and this must be again screwed down, as soon as the. 
smell of the oxymuriatic gas is perceptible in the distant corners, 
of the apartment. Bottles of any dimensions may be used, 
but the charge must in no case occupy more than one-third 
part of the capacity of the vessel. | | 

ACIDUM NITRICUM, Lond.* Niéric Acid. 

«© Take of nitrate of posash dried, and sulphuric acid, each: 
two pounds ; mix them in a glass retort; and distil the nitric. 
acid from a sand-bath, until red vapours are produced. Then — 
having added an ounce of dried nitrate of potash, redistil the 
acid in a similar manner. | 

«© The specific gravity of this acid is, to that of distilled 
water, as 1°500 to 1:000. Ifa piece of limestone be immersed 
in a fluid ounce of it diluted with water, 480 grains ought to. 
be dissolved.” | ‘te | 

. Edinburgh. ) 

“ Take of nitrous acid, any quantity. Put it into a retort, 
and having fitted a receiver, which must be kept cold, apply: 
a very gentle heat until the reddest part shall have passed over, 
and the acid which remains in the retort already almost free 
from colour, have become nitric acid.” 2 Yo ni 

- ACIDUM NITROSUM. Edin. Nétrous Acid. 

s* Take of nitrate of potash bruised, two pounds ; sulphuric 
acid, sixteen ounces. Pour the acid upon:the nitrate of potash 
in a glass retort, and distil from a sand bath with a gradually 


t Acidum Niuosuin, P.L. 1787. Spiritus Nitri Glauberi. Aquafortis, P. L. 1745. 
Aquafurtis simplex et duplex, P.1..1720. Acide nitrique (F.) Salperer sture (G+) 
Acido Nitrico (1.) . 
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Oe pan heat, until the iron pot becomes obscurély red 
ot. aie tee 
“© The specific gravity of this acid is, to that of distilled 
water, as 1°520 to 1-000.” gic 
. | Dublin. 
‘‘ Take of nitrate of kali, s¢xv pounds; sulphuric acid, four 
pounds by weight. Mix and distil until the residue becomes dry. 
‘¢ The specific gravity of this acid is, to that of distilled 
water, as 1:500 to 1°000.” * 
In performing these processes it is advisable to use a 
Woolfe’s apparatus, or a range of two or three globular re- 
ceivers, the last of which should contain a small portion of - 
water. The nitric acid is separated from its combination 
with potash in the nitrate by the superior affinity of the sul- 
phuric acid for the potash, which, however, requires to be 
aided by quantity, a larger portion of sulphuric acid than is 
necessary for saturating the potash of the nitrate being used ; 
and also by heat, which volatilizes the nitric acid as it is dis- 
engaged. As soon as the materials are heated, orange-yellow 
vapours are disengaged, which in a short time become paler, 
and continue so until the ingredients in the retort are nearly 
dry, and the heat is much augmented; when, owing to a par- 
tial decomposition of the acid next disengaged, nitrous oxide 
comes over in deep red fumes, with a quantity of permanently 
elastic pure oxygen, which may be collected in an inverted 
receiver filled with water, placed in a pneumatic trough, and 
connected with the last receiver by means of abent tube. The 
“nitrous oxide combines with the condensed acid in the receiver, 
deepens its colour, and gives it that form which constitutes 
nitrous acid. It is with the view of preventing this, that the 
London College has ordered so large a portion of sulphuric acid 
to be employed, the principal use of which appears to be to 
-contribute a sufficient portion of water to preserve the consti- 
tution of the nitric acid; for although a larger proportion of 
this acid be obtained by following the directions of the Lon- 
don formula, yet it is actually weaker than that which is 
obtained either by the Edinburgh or the Dublin processes. 
The Edinburgh College orders the acid to be kept in this form; 
and as a medical agent it answers the same purposes as the 
colourless acid; for, when both are diluted with water, they 
have the same appearance, and are brought to the same state, 
the addition of the water expelling completely the nitrous 


1 For the preparation of this acid on a large scale in this country, rough nitre with 
half the weight of sulphuric acid is employed. These are put into a large lass body, 
to which a glass pipe is luted communicating with an empty receiver, which is con- 
nected, by means of pipes also, with several other receivers half filled with water, 
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oxide, which is only loosely united with the nitric acid to 
form the nitrous. The quantity of acid obtained is about-half 
the weight of the nitrate employed; and the residue is a white 
spongy saline cake of sulphate of potash with an excess of sul- 
phuric acid, which may be dissolved out of the retort by hot 
water. 3 

By the London process the nitric acid is at first obtained 
tolerably free from nitrous oxide; but in general the re-distil- 
lation, as directed, will be found necessary. In the expulsion 
of the nitrous oxide, to change the nitrous into nitric acid, ac- 
cording to the directions of the Edinburgh College, a portion 
of the acid is carried over with the gas, as nitrous acid va~ 
pour; which should not be wasted, but be condensed by a 
small portion of water being put into the receiver, and thus 
form a diluted acid. Mr. Murray” justly observes, that the 
heat of a water-bath is best adapted for this operation, being 
sufficient for the purpose, and not too high to produce the 
decomposition of the acid. A completely colourless acid, 
however, is not obtained, unless the acid be re-distilled from 
a small portion of black oxide of manganese, but this is not 
at all necessary for medical purposes. * pul 

As nitte sometimes contains a small portion of muriate of 
soda, nitri¢ acid, in whatever method it has been procured, 
may be contaminated with a minute portion of muriatic acid ; 
or of sulphuric acid, if a large proportion of this has been used 
for decomposing the nitre: the presence of the first is detected 
by dropping in nitrate of silver, which forms an insoluble 
muriate of silver; while the formation of a precipitate on the 
addition of muriate of barytes discovers the second. ‘These 
contaminations do not affect the medicinal virtues of the acid. 

Qualities. — Nitrous acid, as the term is understood in the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia, is a yellow’or orange-coloured 
fluid, emitting, when exposed to the air, deep-orange-co- 
loured extremely suffocating fumes: In its chemical affini- 
ties and other qualities it agrees in many respects with nitric 
acid. It consists of nitrous gas loosely combined with nitric 
acid and water; and the colour varies according to the propor- 
tion of nitrous gas which is present. From experiments made 
by Sir H. Davy ? on this subject, the following appear to be the 
proportions in the three states in which nitrous acid is usually 
procured for pharmaceutical purposes. 
me 


1 System of Materia Medica, ii. 184. 

2 Nitric acid was first obtained by Raymond Lully, in the 13th century, by dis- 
tilling a mixture of nitre and clay, a process still employed on the continent. The 
name Niéric acid was imposed in 1787, by the French chemists, 

3 Researches, 37. 
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7-100 Parts of Acid. « Real Nitric Acid, | Water. 


Pale yellow "| 1°502 90°5 8°3 1°2 
Bright yellow|  1:500 88°94 8:10 2°96 
‘Dark orange 1-480 © » 86'84 > 7°6 5:56 | 


The Edinburgh College states the specific gravity too high, 
for it seldom exceeds 1°502, and scarcely ever 1°52.* ». When 
one part by weight of water is added to four parts of yellow 
nitrous acid, the colour is altered to a fine green; when equal 
parts of both-are mixed, it becomes. blue; and by another 
addition of water, or by allowing it to stand exposed to the. 
air, it changes to a very pale straw-colour, or becomes nearly 
colourless. , 

Nitric acid is a colourless, or very pale yellow, limpid fluid, 
emitting, when exposed to the air, white suffocating vapours, 
and possessing strong acid properties. It is highly corrosive, 
and tinges the skin yellow, the tint remaining till the epidermis. 
peels off. It unites with water in every proportion, and while 
mixing heat is evolved. The following table, constructed by 
Sir H. Davy’, shows the quantity of real acid and water con~. 
tained in 100 parts of fluid acid of different densities : 


100 Parts Nitric Contain-of 100 Parts Nitric Contain of 


Acid of specific : Acid of specifie 
gravity. _ | True Acid. | Water. gravity. | True Acid. | Water. f 


~teg040 =| 91°55 | 8-461 13186 | 52-03 147-97| 
1:4475 | 80°39 [19°61] 13042 1 49°04 [50-96] 
14985 | 71°95 (28:35) 1-2831 | 46-03 {53-97} 
13906 _ | 62°96 137-04] 1:2090 | 45-27. |54-73 9 
1:3551 | 56°80. [43-12 | 


Nitric acid is volatilized by heat, and decomposed by light.. 
It. is also decomposed by all the simple combustibles, with. 
great violence of action; is capable of oxidizing all the metals ; 
and combines with the earths, alkalies, and metallie- oxides,. 
forming nitrates; one fluid ounce of specific gravity  1°500 
should dissolve 476 grains of white marble. The constituents. 
of nitric acid, independent of the water, which gives: it the 
fluid form, are 25:97 azote, and 74:03 oxygen, in 100 parts. 

Use. — Strong fluid nitric acid is used only for pharmaceu- 
tical purposes; except when extricated in the form of vapour 


t Rouelle states the specific gravity of the strongest nitric acid that can be pro- 
cured to be 1°583; Kirwan makes it 1°5543 only, at 60° Fahrenheit, 
2 Researches, 41. 
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when it is employed for destroying contagion. It is less powerful 
than the oxymuriatic acid, but is more generally useful, as it 
can be extricated in the chambers of the sick without proving 
deleterious to animal life.* For this purpose f3ij of sulphuric 
acid may be poured over 3iv of coarsely: powdered nitre in a 
china cup, and placed in a pfpkin of hot sand. This quantity 
is sufficient for fumigating a room,of ten feet square; and, 
where a larger portion is required, it is more advisable to 
multiply the number of pipkins, than to put a larger quantity 
of the materials into one vessel. : tot 

Officinal preparations. Acidum nitricum dilutum. L. E.D. Argenti 
Nitras. L. E. D. Ung. Hydrargyri. Nitratis. L. E. D. Hydrargyrt 
Nitrico-ozydum. L. Spiritus Aitheris nitrici.L. E.D. Unguentum 
Acidi nitrosi. E. D. 

ACIDUM NITRICUM DILUTUM. Lond. Diluted 
Nitric Acid. 

“* Take of nitric acid, a fluid ounce; distilled water, nine 
Jiuid ounces. Mix.” 

AcIDUM NITROSUM DiLUTUM. Edin. Dzluted Nitrous Acid. 

** Take of nitrous acid, and of water, equal weights. Mix, 
avoiding the noxious vapours.” : 

| | Dublin. ; 

“ Take of nitrous acid, and of distilled water, each one 
pound. The specific gravity of this mixture is, to that of dis- 
tilled water, as 1280 to 1000.” 

These: processes are intended for the more convenient ap- 
portionment of the dose in the exhibition of this acid. In the 
former edition of the London Pharmacopceia the proportions 
of acid and water were equal by weight; but the aiteration in 
the present edition makes a very important difference of 
strength, in a given measure of the diluted acid, prepared after 
the former, and the latter of the above formule. 

When prepared according to the directions of the London 
College, f3i contains about grs. 68°17 of nitric acid, of 1°500 
specific gravity, while the same measure of the same acid, pre- 
pared after the Edinburgh and Dublin, and the former Lon- 
don formule, contains grs. 390°5 of the same acid; a differ- 
ence which may lead to errors in practice ; and is, therefore, to 
be regretted, particularly as no reason is assigned for the change, 
_ Medical properties and uses.— Nitric acid is tonic and anti- 
septic. When largely diluted with water it forms an agreea- 
ble and yery useful beverage in fevers, particularly of the ty- 
phoid type. In larger doses, less diluted, it has been effica- 
ciously administered in chronic hepatitis, even when dropsy has 
supervened ;. and has also been found serviceable in restraining 


——— 


1 The Effects of Nitrous Vapour, &c. by J.C. Smyth, M.D, 
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violent sickness, in dyspepsia, asthma, and the majority of the 
cachexise. From some. observations of Mr. Scott, published 
at Bombay in 1796, this acid excited considerable attention 
as a remedy for syphilis; but after the most ample trials, by 
almost every practitioner of any eminence in the country, its. 
antisyphilitic powers have not been found by any means to 
answer the accounts of them transmitted from India. The sub- 
sequent publications of Dr. Scott, however, have shown, that 
he did not employ nitric acid, but a mixture of three parts of 
muriatic acid, and two of nitric. It checks for a time the pro- 
gress of the disease, but does not permanently remove the symp- . 
toms; and, as Mr. Pearson justly observes, ‘ it would by no. 
means be warrantable to substitute the nitrous (or nitric) ‘acid 
in the place of mercury, for the cure of venereal *complaints,”’ 
It is, however, in many cases of much benefit during a mercu- 
rial course, or prior to its commencement, when the constitu- 
tion is impaired, and inadequate to support the effects of mner- 
cury ; as by its tonic powers/it promotes the general health, and 
lessens the action of the mercurial remedy on the mouth and 
fauces : yet when it is pushed far, it affects the mouth, and pro- 
duces ptyalism. When dropsy supervenes on reiterated courses 
of mercury, which is not unfrequent in broken down constitu- 
tions, this acid, Mr. Carmichael observes, given in as large 
doses as the stomach will permit, conjoined with digitalis, is 
productive of the utmost benefit. We have found it of con- 
siderable service, given at the same time with mercury, in old ob- 
stinateulcerations of the legs, although novencreal taint could be 
suspected : and it is employed with benefit as a local stimulant in 
the form of lotion, in the proportion of fi} of the diluted acid, 
to 0) of water, to foetid ulcers, attended with a-thin ichorous 
discharge, and in caries of the bones. In India, and in this 
country for some years past, it has been used combined with 
muriatic acid, in the form of a bath, and in this state produces 
the same effects as when it is taken internally. Diluted nitric 
acid has often been employed as a poison. It is detected by the 
orange-coloured spots, which are observed on the lips, chin, and 
hands of the patients; and, if death be the result, by the same 
colour being found in a large portion of the alimentary canal, 
the mucous. membrane of which is converted into.a fatty sub- 
stance, and the stomach often perforated. If any of the fluid 
can be obtained, the extrication of orange-coloured fumes on 
boiling it over copper filings, is. a certain test of aquatortis, 
Soap, and calcined magnesia suspended in water, are the best 
antidotes. fi eae . 
Pee a a hs el 


* Pearson on Remedies for Lues Venerea, 188. 
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The dose of the diluted acid is from ™x to Mxxx in f3iij of 
water, given three or four times a day. When used as a bath, 
the mixed acid should be added to the water, until it is. about 
as sour as weak vinegar. 

“ACIDUM SUCCINICUM. Edin.” Swceinic Acid. . 

“ Take of amber in powder, and pure sand, equal parts ;. 
mix and put them into a glass retort, of which they may fill 
one half. Having adapted a large receiver, distil from a sand- 
bath, with a gradually raised fire. A watery liquor with a 
little yellow oil will first distil over: then a yellow oil with an 
acid salt; and lastly, a reddish and black oil. Pour the liquor 
out of the receiver, and let the oil be separated from the water. » 
Press the acid salt collected in the neck of the retort, and on 
the sides of the receiver, between folds of bibulous paper, that 
it may be freed from the adhering oil; then purify it by solu- 
tion, in hot water and. crystallization.” 

Acipum succinicum. Dub. Succinic Acid. 

“Take of amber, and pure sand, each @ pound. Distil,. 
with a gradually increased heat, am acid liquor, an oil, and a 
salt discoloured with oil. Wrap up this salt in bibulous paper, 
and subject it to the press to separate the oil; then let it be 
again sublimed.” ; 

The use of the sand in these processes is to prevent the am-. 
ber, which swells very much, from passing over into the re- 
ceiver. ‘The heat which is necessary for the complete decom- 
position of the amber is very considerable ; and therefore, by 
following exactly the formule of the Colleges, this is scarcely 
ever accomplished. The succinic acid is partly dissolved in 
the water which condenses in the receiver, but the greater part 
is sublimed in the neck of the retort, and is so much contami- 


mated with the oil, that after repeated solution and crystalliz- 


ation, and even resublimation, it still retains a portion of it. 
According to Guyton Morveau’*, it may be obtained perfectly 
pure by distilling from it a small portion of nitric acid, with a 
heat not strong enough to sublime the succinic acid. 7 

Qualities—The crystals of succinic acid areminutetriangular 
prisms. When pure, they are white, translucent, and shining; 
have a slight penetrating sour taste ; redden infusion of litmus, 
and are volatile and inflammable, burning away without leav-. 
ing any odour. They are soluble in 24 parts of water at 60°, 
and 2 parts at 212°; the greater part however crystallizing as 
the water cools. They are also soluble in alcohol, and in sul- 
phuric and nitric acid, without suffering decomposition. With 
the alkalies, earth, and metallic oxides, succinic acid combines 

1 Acide Succinique (F.) Bernsteinsaure (G.) Acido Succinico (/.) 

2 Annales de Chimie, xxix. 165. va 
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and forms succinates. It is a triple compound of 47-600 parts 
of carbon, 4°512 of hydrogen, and 47°888 of oxygen.’ 

This acid is often adulterated with tartaric acid, muriate of 
ammonia, and sulphate of potash. The first is detected by 
carbonate of potash ; the second, by nitrate of silver; and the 
sulphate by barytic water. It is altogether discarded. from 
practice. 2 edlyoyy be . 

ACIDUM SULPHURICUM DILUTUM.* Lond. Di- 
luted Sulphuric Acid. O2 artic . 2 

“© Take of sulphuric acid, a Jluid ounce and a half; distilled 
water, fourteen fluid ounces anda half. Add the acid gradually 
to the water, and mix.” | 


Edinburgh. ee | a 
* Take of sulphuric acid, one part; water, seven parts; mix 
them.” ra 
Dublin. 


* Take of sulphuric acid, two ounces by weight; distilled 
water, fourteen ounces by weight. Mix them gradually, and 
set the mixture aside to cool; then pour off the clear liquor. 
The specific gravity of this acid is, to that of water, as 1090 to 
1000.” 

It is very much to be regretted, that the London College, 
when it altered the proportions of acid and water in this mix- 
ture, from those in the last edition of its Pharmacopeeia, did 
not adopt the proportions ordered by the two other colleges, 
so that, in this preparation at. least, a standard strength 
might. have been fixed for the whole kingdom. The reasons 
which induced it to adopt the present proportions are not easy 
to be conceived; for the puerile reason stated by Dr. Powell, 
that ‘ this mixture will be more conveniently made, and its 
dose more easily apportioned than the.former one,” cannot 
surely have operated in causing the. alteration. . The diluted 
acid of the former edition of the London Pharmacopoeia con- 
sisted of eight parts by weight of water, and one of acid, .or 
the mixture contained 4 of strong acid; while the proportions 
of the present diluted acid are nearly five parts and a half by 
weight of water to one of acid; or, one fluid ounce of the diluted 
acid contains 78°82 grains of the strong acid : in the Edinburgh 
and Dublin pharmacopeeias it constitutes an eighth part. — 

_ Owing to the great affinity of sulphuric acid for. water, and 
the density of the mixture being much greater than the mean 
of the separated acid and water3, a very considerable increase 

1 Annals of Philosophy, vol.v. p. 99: 

2 Acidum Vitriolicum dilutum, P.L. 1787.-. Acide sulphurique étendu d’eau (F.) 
Verdiiunte Schwefelsdure (G.) Acido solforico diluito (J.) 


3 It is a curious fact that, after the mixture has cooled down to the temperature of the 
atmosphere, a considerable time elapses before it acquires its real density. 
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of temperature is produced during their combination, sufficient 
to crack the glass vessels in which it is made, if the two ingre- 
dients be at once mixed together.* To prevent such an acci- 
‘dent, the acid must be gradually added in small portions to 
the whole of the water, and the mixture agitated after every 
addition. It is of importance always to ascertain the specific 
gravity of the acid before the mixture be made. The.mixture, 
when it has cooled down to the temperature of the atmosphere, 
lets fall a white precipitate, consisting of a small portion of sul- 
phate of potash, and of sulphate of lead, which the strong acid ° 
always contains, but which the diluted acid is incapable of 
holding in solution. The diluted acid is thus purer than the 
strong acid, which suffers no other alteration except in point 
of strength: and hence the Dublin College properly directs 
the clear liquor to be poured off when the mixture has cooled: 
"Medical properties and uses. — Diluted sulphuric acid is tonic, 
antiseptic, and refrigerant. “ Its tonic and antiseptic powers, 
render it extremely serviceable in low typhoid fevers, dyspeptic 
affections, diabetes, convalescencies, and in cutaneous erup- 
‘tions. It restrains the colliquative sweats which attend hectic: 
locally applied, itis a common and useful adjunct to gargles 
in cynanche, and to check salivation ; and as a refrigerant, it 
is given with certain benefit in passive hemorrhagies, from 
whatever part they may arise. In the first-mentioned cases, 
the diluted acid may be combined with infusions of cinchona 
or other vegetable bitters, and aromatics; and in the latter, 
with infusion of roses, mucilage, or simple water sweetened 
with syrup. The usual: dose is ‘from 1 x to M xxx, but in 
‘malignant erysipelas, with a tendency to hemorrhagy, it has 
“been given to the amount of f3j in twenty-four hours; ‘and we 
have given it, with evident advantage, to the same amount, in 
violent uterine heemorrhagies. = > GO Wag VIAN 
~ACIDUM SULPHURICUM AROMATICUM. Edin. 
Aromatic Sulphuric Acid. | bey ics 
«Take of alcohol, two pounds; sulphuric acid, sia ounces. 
‘Prop the acid gradually into the alcohol. Digest'the mixture 
in a covered vessel with a very gentle heat for three days; then 
add of cinnamon bark, bruised, one ounce and a half; ginger 
root, bruised, one ounce. Digest again in a closed vessel for 
six days; then filter through paper placed in a glass funnel.” 
This preparation is generally regarded as an imperfect ether; 
but we are of opinion that the reciprocal action of the acid and 
alcohol during the digestion is scarcely sufficient to produce 


1 If one part by weight of sulphuric acid of 1:845 specific gravity be mixed with 
one-fourth its weight of water, the caloric instantly evolved is sufficient to raise the ther- 
mometer from 60° to 300°, ‘ é 
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such an effect; and the acid undoubtedly very much predomi=» 
nates. It is therefore a simple alcoholic solution of sulphuric 
acid, holding dissolved, also, the essential oil of cinnamon and 
of ginger. | . | es 

Qualities. — The odour is peculiar and aromatic; the taste: 
gratefully acid. It is limpid, and of a brownish colour. 

Medical properties and uses.—'This is an agreeable mode of 
exhibiting sulphuric acid in dyspepsia, chronic asthma, and 
most of the complaints for which the diluted acid has been 
found serviceable. The dose is from x to Mxxx in any con- 
venient fluid vehicle, given three or four times a day. 


_—_—<ssacaniiggnee——--—- 
ALKALIES' axp NEUTRAL SALTS, 


Tur general term ALKati comprehends under it substances 
possessed of veryimportant chemical properties, and capable 
of producing very powerful effects on the animal ceconomy. 
They have an acrid, urinous taste; are caustic, or dissolve. 
animal matter; change the blue vegetable colours to green ;. 
serve as the means of combining oil and water; are capable 
of being fused and volatilized by a strong heat ; have a great 
affinity for water; and combine with acids, forming neutral 
salts, in which the qualities of both the components are lost. 
The discoveries of Sir H. Davy have clearly established that 
the greater number of them are compound bodies. ‘T hey are 
affected by the air, and require to be preserved in well-stopped’ 
glass bottles. be Bret 4 

Neutra Sats have neither acid nor alkaline properties ; 
but salts are formed by the combination of acids with alkalies, ° 
in which the properties of the one or the other-predominate 3 
and consequently, although these are secondary salts, yet 
they cannot, in strict language, be denominated neutral salts, 
When the acid predominates, the salt is designated by the 
syllables swper being added to the appellation of the neutral 
salt, formed with the same acid and alkali; but when the 
alkali is redundant, the syllable sub is added: thus, if to car- 


! The words Kati and Alkali are of Persian origin, and derived from the terms 
LAS end a or Kalia and Alkalia, signifying the ashes of marine plants, 
Vide Good’s* Nosology, Prelim. Disc. p. xcv. — M . 

2 The title of this section in the London Pharmacopeeia is Alkalies and their Salts ; 
but as these salts cannot be termed Salts of alkalies, in strict language, .we prefer to 
translate the phrase Neutral Salts, 
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bonate of potash, be added a redundance of acid, it becomes 
a supercarbonate of potash; but if there be a deficiency of 
acid, the salt is a subcarbonate of potash; and as there are 
two varieties of acids formed from the combination of the same 
base or bases with different proportions of oxygen, so it 
has been found also necessary to distinguish the salts formed 
with them by different terminations: thus the salt composed 
of sulphuric acid and potash, is termed sulphate of potash, 
while that formed with saphurous acid and thesame alkaline 
base is termed sulphite of potash. When the acid has the 
term oxy prefixed to its name, the same syllables are prefixed 
to that of the salt thus orymuriate of potash, denotes a salt 
composed of the oxymuriatic acid and potash. 

The neutral and secondary salts have very different degrees 
of solubility ; but that of almost all of them is increased by 
an augmented temperature, while their solution is for the 
most part accompanied with a diminution of temperature. 
They may be obtained unaltered from solutions by evaporation ; 
and, if the process’ be slowly conducted, they form in regular 
crystallized masses, which have more or less transparency ac- 
cording to the quantity of water which they retain in’ their 
composition. Exposure to air, heat, and moisture, variously 
affect the appearance of crystallized salts. When they lose 
their transparency, and are covered with a white crust, or 
fall to powder, on simple exposure to the air, such salts are 
said to be efflorescent ; if; on the contrary, they attract moist- 
ure from the atmosphere and become fluid, they are named 
deliquescent ; and permanent, when the air has no effect on 
their crystals. ‘The circumstance of a salt first melting in a 
moderate heat, then becoming covered with a white crust, and 
ultimately being converted into a dry opaque mass, is: termed 
watery fusion ; but when, instead’ of melting, it’ splits and 
the fragments fly off with a crackling noise, this effect is 
termed decrepitation. ws | : 

The efflorescent and deliquescent salts should be preserved, 
and dispensed in well stopped bottles; while those that are 
permanent will not suffer from being put up in paper. 

The alkalies have been employed as poisons; in which case 
the practitioner ought to be able to distinguish them from 
other acrid or caustic poisons. The volatile alkali is readily 
known by its odour; but if any of the fixed alkalies have been 
taken, besides the characters already enumerated, and which 
merely demonstrate the fact that the poison has been an al- 
kali, the simplest method of ascertaining which of them it is, 
is to evaporate the sclution, or some of the filtered fluid con- 
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tents of the stomach to dryness in a silver spoon or vessel; after 

‘which, by exposing the mass to the air, if the alkali be pot- 
ash it will rapidly deliquesce, but it will remain dry if it be 
- soda. Vinegar is the best antidote of the alkaline poisons, 
when given early enough after the poison has been swallowed. 
AMMONIA, SUBCARBONAS.' Lond. Sudcarbonate 
of Ammonia. | 

“6 Take of muriate of ammonia, a pound ; prepared chalk, 
dried, one pound and a half. Pulverize them separately ; 
then mix them, and sublime with a gradually increased heat, 
until the retort becomes red hot.” tote 

Sus-carsonas Ammonim. Edin. Carbonate of Ammonia. 

“ Take of muriate of ammonia, one part; softer carbonate 
of lime, dried, two parts. Each being separately pulverized, 
mix them, and sublime from a retort into a receiver kept 
cold.” 

Dublin. 

“Take of muriate of ammonia, reduced to powder, and 
well dried, carbonate of soda, dried, each half a pound. Mix: 
then put them into an earthen retort, and sublime with a heat 
gradually increased, into a receiver kept cold.” fie 

This salt is produced by a double decomposition of the sub- 
stances employed. The lime of the chalk attracts the muria- 
tic acid of the muriate of ammonia, while the carbonic acid 
is attracted by the ammonia. The muriate of lime which 
is formed remains in the retort, while the subcarbonate of 
ammonia sublimes and concretes into a cake on the sides of 
the receiver. The theory of the Dublin process, in which 
the carbonate of soda is ordered instead of chalk, is precisely 
the same, only less heat is required; but it is too expensive 
to be generally employed. The chalk, or the carbonate of 
soda, should be extremely well dried, and the ingredients 
very intimately mixed, that the decomposition may be as 
complete as possible. The retort should have a wide cylin- 
drical neck; and the receiver have a nearly cylindrical form, 
to permit the concreted salt to be taken out without break- 
ing the glass.’ 

Qualities. — Subcarbonate of ammonia has an ammoniacal 
pungent odour, anda slightly acrid, yet cooling taste. Itis 
usually in a white semitransparent hard mass, which breaks 
witha striated fracture; has the specific gravity of 0:966 3. 

“© Ammonia preeparata, Sal cornu cervi ,P.L. 1787. Carbonate d’ammoniaque (F.) 
Kohlensiures ammonium (G.) Sotto-carbonato d’ammoniaco (1) 

% This Salt is prepared, on a large scale, by sublimation from an iron pot, to which 

the heat is directly applied, and which is connected with a large earthen or leaden re- 


ceiver, Murray’s System of Materia Medica, ii, 228, . 
3 Annales de Chimie, xxviii. 12, * : 
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and is totally volatilized, when pure, in a moderate heat.’ 
It is insoluble in alchol; is soluble in less than three parts 
of water at 60°, in an equal weight’ of warm water; but 
in the latter it effervesces and is partially decomposed. © It 
changes the vegetable blues to green. Exposed to the air 
it gradually effloresces, and loses its pungent odour, owing 
either to the volatilization of the superabundant ammonia it 
contains, or to the absorption of carbonic acid from the air. 
Bergman makes its constituents to be 45 parts “of car- 
boni¢ acid, 43 ammonia, and 12 water, in 100 parts; but this 
statement has been shown to be erroneous; and I am inelined 
rather 'to adept:that of Mr. Phillips’, who makes the propor- 
tions:t6” be 50 carbonic acid, $9 ammonia, and 11 of water. 
Sir H. Davy, however, has found that the quantity of alkali’ 
varies according to the ‘temperature that has been employed in’ 
the preparation: thus, when it is formed at a temperature of 
300°, it contains rather more than 50 per cent. of ammonia ; 
but at a ‘temperature of 60, it contains only 20 percent. © 
- Sabearbonate of ammonia’is decomposed by the acids, the’ 
fixed alkalies and their subcarbonates, barytes and lime, and’ 
partially by magnesia. det pemnieid 
Medieal properties and uses. —'Vhis salt is stimulant, anti- 
spasmodic, antacid, diaphoretic, and’ in large doses emetic.’ 
It is beneficially given in gout, hysteria, and dyspeptic affec- 
tions, when much acid is present in the stomach; and in in- 
fantine convulsions connected with dentition, ‘or with acidity 
of the prima vies. As’a diaphoretic it is occasionally exhibit- 
ed in chronic rheumatism, in combination with guaiacum ; 
and sometimes, although rarely, it is employed to produce vo-' 
miting in gouty and paralytic cases. From the ammonia it 
contains in excess, the subcarbonate is applied as a local sti- 
mulant to the nostrils in syncope, hysteria, and languors ; and: 
with the addition of a little scent forms the common smelling 
salts of the shops.” The ordinary dose is from grs. v. to grs.’ 
xx, formed into pills, or dissolved in any aqueous vehicle; but’ 
to excite vomiting 3{s may be given for a dose, and repeated, 
if necessary, assisting its operation by plentiful dilution. _ 
Officinal preparations. Liguor Ammonie Subcarbonatis.L.  Li- 
guor Ammonie Acetatis. i. &. D. Cuprum-ammoniatum. L. Be Dy 
LYQUOR AMMO'NIAR. Lond. Solution of Ammonia 
«« Take of muriate of ammonia, eight ounces; lime newly 
burnt, six ounces; water four pints. Pour one pint of the’ 
1 The neutral carbonate is inodorous. a Remarks on the Editio Altera of the 
Pharm. Lond. p. 16. s a ae i Bia “il 
3 Aqua Ammonie pure, P.L. 1787. Dissolution d’ammoniaque (F.) A‘zender 
Ammonium-liquor (G.) Ligquore di eae 29 ale ae 
i | 
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water upon the lime, then cover the vessel, and set it asidé 
for an hour. Dissolve the muriate of ammonia in the remain- 
der of the water whilst boiling, add to it the former mixture, 
and again cover the vessel ; after the liquor has become cold, 
strain it, and distil twelve fluid ounces of solution of ammo- 
nia. Biiz0 pee | 

The specific gravity of the solution of ammonia is to that of 
distilled water as‘0°960 to 1°00. e: 

Agua Ammonia. Edin. Water of Ammonia: 

** Take of muriate of ammonia, one pound; lime newly 
burnt, one pound and an half; distilled water, one pound ; wa- 
ter, mine ounces. Upon the lime broken to pieces pour the 
water in an iron or earthen vessel, cover it up, until the 
lime has fallen into powder .and become cold, then. rub 
the muriate to a fine powder, and triturate it with the lime in 
@ mortar; after which put them directly into a bottle glass 
retort.. Place the retort in a sand-bath, and adapt to it a 
receiver furnished with a tube passing into. a »phial contain- 
ing distilled water: The phial, however, being . sufficiently 
large to hold double the quantity of water. Then apply 
the fire, gradually raising it, until the bottom of the iron 
pot be red hot, and as long as gas and vapour are pro- 
duced. The specific gravity of this solution of ammonia is 
to that of distilled water as 939 to 1000. It should be pre- 
served in small phials well stopped.” : | 

Agua AMMONI& caustica. Dub. Water of caustic Am- 
_monia. n° 

- Take of muriate of ammonia, sixteen ounces; lime newly 
burnt, two pounds ; water, six pints. Effuse one pint of wa- 
ter upon the lime placed in an earthen vessel, and cover it 
up. ‘Twenty-four hours afterwards, when the lime is erumb- 
led to powder, mix with it the salt, avoiding the vapours; then 
put the mixture into a retort, and pour upon it the ree 
mainder of the water. Agitate them; and having luted 
carefully the joinings of the vessels, distil with a moderate 
“heat into a cooled receiver twenty-one measured ounces: of 
the liquor. The specific gravity of this solution should be 
to that of distilled water as 934 to 1000. 09 J 

In these processes, the lime having a superior affinity for 
mauriatic acid, decomposes the muriate, from which the:am- 
‘Monia is disengaged, and passes over in combination with 
the watery vapour. If the temperature of the water rises to 


_ ® This process, which differs from that of the former edition of the Pharmacopeeia, 
was suggested by Mr. Phillips; but more water is employed than he proposed, which 
he conceives to-be objectionable ; both because more fuel and larger vessels are required ; 
and the total product is weaker in the proportion of about 9°5 t9. 13, Vide Remarks 
in the Editio Altera of the Pharm, Lond. p. 18. ' Lo 
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7 
130°, the ammonia is again separated in the form of gas; 
‘andhence the necessity of keeping the receivers cold. The 
product thus obtained is a saturated solution of ammonia ; 
while muriate of lime remains in the retort, and:may be 
dissolved out by twice its weight of water. csi ; 
Qualities — Liquid ammonia is a limpid colourless fluid. 
It has a very strong pungent odour, an extremely acrid taste, 
and inflames the skin. Obtained according to the London 
College, its specific gravity is ‘9060, to the Edinburgh +9039, 
while that of the Dublin College is:-9310.. The following 
table shows the strength of liquid ammonia of different: de- 
grees of specific gravity within a certain range: (Temp. 50° 
Fah. Pressure 29°8 Barom.) weet ae 


Contain of 


Watcr. 


Contain of 


.| Ammonia. | Water. ||S Ammonia. 


12°40 


26:00 | 74:00 
25:37 17463 . 11°56 
22:07 17793. 10°82 
i 19°54 | 80°46 10°17 
es 17°52 | 82°48 9°60 
ae 15°88 |84°12 |) 9°50) 
Ms 14°53. | 85°47 - 9-09 


13°46 717 
For ordinary purposes it is useful to know, that a phial capa- 
ble of containing 224 grains. of distilled water can hold no 

more than 216 grains of the strong solution. , “ 

Liquid ammonia assists the oxidizement of copper and 
zinc; dissolves many of the metallic oxides ; and unites with 
all the acids without effervescence, forming neutral salts, » Its 
affinity for carbonic acid is so powerful, that it rapidly attracts 
it from the atmosphere; and hence the necessity of preserving 
it in well stopped small phials, as directed by the Edinburgh 
College. The acids, the metallic salts, and alum are incom- 
patible in formule with it. The constituents of the ammonia 
it contains, according to the latest experiments of Mr. Davy, 
are 74 measures by bulk ofhydrogen gas, and 26 of azotic gas; 
or, according to the analysis of Dr. Henry, 100 parts of am- 
monia consist of 80°36 of azote, and 19°64 hydrogen by > 
weight.» The presence of carbonic acid in solution of ammo- ~ 
nia may be readily detected by adding to it muriate of lime, 

‘tvhich forms a precipitate if carbonic acid be present. 

Medical properties and uses.— This solution of ammonia is 


43 Davy’'s Researches, p: 68. Mie ta, Philosophical Transactions, 1809. 
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stimulant, antacid, and rubefacient. It is usefully employed, 
when largely diluted, in paralysis, hysteria, and syncope; ‘and 
is perhaps superior to all the other antacids in relieving cardis 
algia and other symptoms of acidity of the stomach. As a 
local stimulant it is applied to the nostrils in faintings ; and a 
rag moistened with it, and laid over the scrobiculus cordis, 
sometimes raises an instantaneous blister, and, by merely in- 
flaming the skin, always proves useful in-spasms and gout 
in the stomach. . Combined with a small portion of oil, it forms 
a saponaceous rubefacient, which is beneficially applied to the 
throat in inflammatory sore-throat, and as a friction in deep- 
seated inflammation and rheumatism. ‘The dose of the solu- 
tion is from Mx to mxx in a large cupful of water or milk. - 
When taken as a poison, if death be hot the immediat 
result, the best antidote is vinegar. 52h 
Officinal preparations. « Hydro-sulphuretum Ammonia. E. D. 
Oleum ammoniatum. FE. Spiritus Ammonie. L. Linimentum Am- 
mone. L. D. Spiritus Ammonice. succinatus. La. 
Agua AMMoniz pitutA. Edin. Diluted water of Ammonia, 
“¢ "Take of water of ammonia, one part ; distilled- water, two 
parts. Mix them together.” 7 
This preparation is probably intended for facilitating ex- 
temporaneous prescription ; but as the solution of ammonia is 
Bex given except in a diluted form, it appears to be super- 
lous. . | : 
LIQUOR AMMO'NIA ACETA'TIS. Lond. Solution 
Of Acetate of Ammonia." Le ae 
‘ "Take of subcarbonate of ammonia, two ounces (diluted) ; 
acetic acid, four pints. Add the acid to the subcarbonate of 
ammonia, until the effervescence ceases,” it 
_ Agua Acetatis AMMoniz; Edin. Water of Acetate of 
Ammonia. eee hig. | Sas 
*¢ Take of carbonate of ammonia in powder, any quantity. 
Pour.upon it as much weak acetic acid as will exactly satu- 
rate the ammonia.” | 
| Dublin. 


* ‘Take of carbonate of ammonia, éwo ounces. Add by small 
portions, with frequent sgualion, three pints and a half of dis- 
tilled vinegar, or as muchas will saturate the ammonia, which 
‘may be ascertained by means of litmus.” rea eae 

The subcarbonate ofammonia employed for this preparation, 
is decomposed by the acétic acid of the distilled vinegar ; 

rhich, combining with the ammonia, forms an acetate that 
remains dissolved in the water, while the disengaged carbo- 

Aqua Ammoniz Acetate, P,L. 1787. Acetate d’ammoniaque liquide (F.) Es- 
sigsaures Ammonium liquor (G.) Liquore ems: (7) 
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nic acid flies off in the form of gas, exciting effervescence. In 
our experiments, distilled vinegar of a specific gravity of 1007 
required 320 grains of the subcarbonate to saturate a pint ; 
hence the proportion ordered by the London and Dublin 
Colleges is just sufficient for saturating three pints.*. Owing, 
however, to the variable proportion of acid in distilled vine- 
gar, this preparation cannot be obtained of an uniform strength ; 
and provided it be accurately neutralized it is of little import- 
ance. © If it be not accurately saturated, some of the metallic 
salts, particularly those of antimony, which are often ordered 
in conjunction with it, are decomposed. * iii ta] 
Qualities. — This solution is inodorous ; has a slightly nau- 
seous taste; and, when made with pure materials, is limpid 
and colourless.’ It is decomposed by the fixed alkalies, the 
strong acids, oxymuriate of mercury, and nitrate of silver, 
which are consequently incompatible in formule with it. 
~ Medical properties and uses. —As a diaphoretic it is in com- 
mon use in febrile diseases ; and may be combined with opium, 
vamphor, antimonials, or nitrate of potash. .It is necessary 
to assist its determination to the skin with plentiful dilution, 
and a moderate degree of external heat: for by free exposure 
to cool air it excites the kidneys, instead of opening the skin, 
‘Externally it is employed as a discutient ; as a lotion to in- 
flamed surfaces ; and when diluted with rose-water holding in 
solution a small portion of opium, it is an excellent collyrium 
in chronic ophthalmia; and still more largely diluted, is 
occasionally used as an injection in the commencement of 
onorrheea. The ordinary dose is from fi) to f,xij, given every 
three or four hours, | 
- LIQUOR ’AMMO'NI As SUBCARBONATIS.’ Lond. 
Solution of Subcarbonate of Ammonia.* Bee vg 
-_ & Take of subcarbonate of ammonia, four ounces; distilled 
‘water, a pint. Dissolve the subcarbonate of ammonia in the 
‘water, and filter through paper.” | itt oon 
SoLutio SuscarponaTis Ammonia. Edin, Solution of 
Carbonate of Ammonia. ee 
“Take of subcarbonate of ammonia, one part; distilled 


oan nent begeartsinsaaicnlsmnsaapltigt ett aN OORT NT ST Te TT en ROE 
' 41° The mereury of a thermometer, the bulb of which was immersed in the solution 
while effervescing, sunk five degrees. 3 fee ers. ve 
_ 2 M. de Lassore obtained the salt crystallized by. sublimation, in long slender flatted 
“crystals, termisating in sharp points, an inch in length, and of a pearl-white colour. 
*“Phey are very deliqueseent ; impress on the tongue a sense of coldness aud sweetness 5 
omelt at 170°, and sublime at about 250°. _ According to Richter, they consist of 68°77 
_acid,and 31°23, base. Thomson's Chemistry, 4th ed.-vii. 62. . 
3 Soucarbonate d’ammoniaque (F.) Kohlensaures Amonium liquor (G.) sa 

_ Sotto-carbonato di ammoniaco (J.) ; : ; de tad 
"4° Remarks on the Editio Altera of the Pharm. Lond. p. \6« 
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water, four parts. « Dissolve the subcarbonate in. the. water, 
and filter through part.” 

Agua Carsonatis AMMoNI&. Dub. Water of Car bonate 
of Ammonia. 

‘* Take of muriate of ammonia, a nowind carbonste of soda, 
twenty-eight ounces ; water, three pints. LDistil off two pints, 
with a fire gradually raised. The specific gravity of this li- 
quor is, to that of distilled water, as 1095 to 1000.” — - 

The formule of the London and the Edinburgh. Colleges 
for this preparation are to be preferred, inasmuch as they ob- 
tain by simple solution the same result. as is produced. from 
the more complicated process of the other College. ‘The 
theory of the Dublin process is the same. as that of the pre- 
ceding preparation. ‘The soda of the alkali employed, unites 
with the muriatic acid of the muriate, while the ammonia com-' 
bines with the carbonic acid, and the subcarbonate of ammo- 
nia thus formed is volatilized, and carried over with the wa- 
tery vapour. | 

Q ualities.— This hare vie has the odour and. taste of the 
concrete subcarbonate; is limpid and colourless; and when 
shaken with twice its bulk of alcohol, a nearly uniform coagu- 
lum.is formed. Its specific gravity should be 1150. 

Medical properties and uses. —'The same as those of the 
concrete salt. It is given in doses of from fzfs to fj in any 
bland fluid. / 

' LIQUOR VOLATILIS CORNU CERVINI.' Dub. 
Volatile Liquor of Hartshorn. . 

‘¢ Take of hartshorn, any quantity ; put it into a retort, and 
distil with a gradually raised heat, a volatile liquor, a salt, 
and an oil; then repeat the distillation of the volatile liquor 
until it becomes as limpid as water, separating, after each 
distillation, the oil and salt by filtration. ‘The liquor will be 
more easily purified, if, after each distillation, except the first, 
there be added to it one-sixth part of its weight of charcoal, 
previously made red hot, then extinguished by covering it 
with sand, and powdered while hot. “If a sufficient quantity 
of hartshorn cannot be procured, the bones of any. land. ani~ 
mals may supply its place.” ) 

‘In this process the gelatine of the horns, or the bones, 
is decomposed, and its ultimate principles, which are carbon, 
nitrogen (azote), hydrogen, and oxygen, entering into new 
combinations, form subcarbonate of ammonia, empyreumatic 
oil, and water, which are the products of the process. ‘The 
subcarbonate is obtained partly in a. solid form, and. partly 


I Alkali volatil fluor (f.) Wassrigter Kohlensaures Ammonium liquor (C.) Liquore 
dis eorno di Cervo (T.) 
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dissolved in the water, which distils over; but in both states 
itis contaminated with the empyreumatic oil. The subsequent 
distillations are intended to free it from this oil; which, <al- 
though at one time it was supposed to add to the efficacy 
of the remedy, yet is now conceived to be useless, and 2 
disadvantage: nevertheless, when it is completely removed by 
the charcoal, this preparation does not differ from a simple 
solution of the subcarbonate in water. oy 
The volatile liquor of hartshorn found in the shops is part 
ofthe product of the distillation of bones on a great scale ; 
and is never completely free from the. empyreumatic oil, 
which is very perceptible in its odour and taste, and gives it 
a slight yellow tinge. It is often adulterated by the addition 
of a considerable portion of water; and this cannot be known 
by its pungency, which is kept up by adding to it a small 
quantity of liquor ammonia. The fraud, however, may be 
detected by mixing a. small portion of the suspected’ liquor 
with twice its bulk of alcohol; when, if no considerable 
quantity of salt is precipitated, it is certainly adulterated. 
. LIQUOR POTASSAL. Lond, » Solution of Potash.* 
‘Take of subcarbonate of potash, a pound; lime fresh 
burnt, half w pound ; boiling distilled water, a gallon. Dissolve 
the subcarbonate of potash in two pints of the water. Add the 
remainder of the water to the lime, mix the hot liquors toge- 
ther, then set the mixture aside in a covered vessel, and when 
it is cold, let it be strained through a cotton bag. If, on the 
addition of any diluted acid, effervescence be excited, more lime 
must be added, and the filtration repeated. A pint of this so- 
lution. ought to weigh sixteen ounces.” sr absin | 
Agua Porassm. Edin. Water of Potash. » 5 Jit, 
Take of lime fresh burnt, e7ght ounces ; subcarbonate. of 
potash, siz ounces ; boiling water, twenty-eight ounces. Let the 
lime be put into an iron or earthen vessel, with twenty ounces 
of the water. When the ebullition ceases; immediately add the 
salt, dissolved in the remaining eight ounces of the water; and 
having thoroughly.mixed the whole, ,cover the vessel till they 
cool... The mixture being cooled, agitate it well, and pour it 
into a glass funnel, the tube of which is obstructed with a piece 
of clean linen. Cover the upper orifice of the funnel while its 
tube is inserted into another glass vessel, that the solution of 
potash may gradually drop through the linen into the lower 
vessel... When it first ceases to drop, pour a few ounces of 
water. into the funnel, but cautiously, so that the fluid: may 
swim above the matter. The water of potash will again begin ~ 
to drop.. The affusion of water, however, must be repeated 


1 Aqua Kali Puri, P. L. 1787. Dissolution de Potasse (F.) Fliissiges atzendes Kali 
(G.) Liquore di Potassa (/.) 
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until three pounds have filtered, which will be in the’ space of ° 
two or three days; then let the upper parts of the solution be 
mixed with the lower by agitation, and preserve it in a well 
_ stopt vessel. 

Agua Kaui caustica. Dub. Water of Caustic Kali. 

** Take of lime fresh burnt, eight ounces; subcarbonate of 
kali, six ounces. Pour upon the lime put into an earthen 
vessel, two pints of boiling water; and when slacked, mix with 
it the salt, and cover the vessel. Pour the materials, as soon _ 
as they are cold, into a glass funnel, the tube of which is ob- 


_. structed with ‘a linen rag. Cover the funnel, and allow the 


lixivium to drop into a vessel placed below it, pouring water 
into the funnel occasionally, until three pounds have filtered. 
Let the solution be shaken, and preserved in a well-stopt green 
glass bottle. : | heath 

“‘ If the ley be rightly prepared it will be colourless, ino- 
dorous, and will scarcely effervesce when mixed with an acid. 
If it effervesce considerably, let a small portion of fresh burnt 
lime, in fine powder, be added; digest for twenty-four hours 
in a covered vessel, frequently agitating ; and finally, filter the 
ley in the manner already directed. 3 
_ “ The specific gravity of this solution ‘is, to that of distilled 
water, as 1100 to 1000.” | 

- In considering the proportions of the two latter of these pro- 

cesses, there appears, a priori, a much larger proportion of lime 
ordered than is necessary for the decomposition of the subcar- 
bonate of potash; but if the theory of Berthollet’, as to the 
effect of quantity in influencing chemical affinities, be just; 
this superabundance is necessary to insure the more perfect 
separation of the carbonic acid from the potash. If the lime; 
however, be well burnt, and recent, the solution is obtained al- 
most perfectly free from carbonic acid, by the quantity ordered in 
the London formula; but, unless much care be taken to exclude 
the air during the filtration, it will be rapidly attracted from 
the atmosphere. Calico is the best substance for stopping the 
mouth of the funnel, and it should be supported on a rough 
pebble or siliceous stone, previously dropped into the funnel, 
and allowed to settle itself, It should be kept in small glass 
bottles, fitted with ground stoppers. a ee a 

Qualities. — Solution of potash is inodorous, and so caustic. 
as not to admit of being tasted. It is limpid, colourless, dense, 
and has an oily appearance when agitated ; does not effervesce 
with acids, nor afford a precipitate with lime-water; and feels 
soapy when rubbed between the fingers, owing to the solution 
of the cuticle. When perfectly pure, it remains transparent. 


¥ Chemical Statics, vol, i, 
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on the addition of barytic water. Prepared according: to the 
formulze of the pharmacopeeias, it is not a. simple sharon of 
potash, but contains small portions of muriate, and sulphate of 
potash, silica, and generally some lime’; but these contami- 
nations do not alter its effects as a remedy, nor as a pharma- 
ceutical agent. 3 ia, Laie : Be 
Medical properties and uses.—'This solution. is diuretic, ant- 
acid, and lithrontiptic. The two first properties it certainly 
possesses in a considerable degree ; but its continued use, even 
when much diluted, is said to debilitate, and otherwise injure 
the stomach. As a solvent of calculus, both in the kidneys 
and bladder, this alkali has long been celebrated: it acts, how- 
ever, on calculi composed of uric acid, or of urate of ammonia, 
only; and although its continued use certainly renders the | 
urine alkaline, yet there is reason to believe that its solvent ef- 
fects on these calculi in the bladder are not equivalent to the 
irritation it excites both in the stomach and bladder; and asa 
prophylactic, its place can be much better supplied by magne- 
sia and the alkaline carbonates.. Dr. Willan says, he has seen 
the most beneficial effects experienced from. the internal use of 
this solution in lepra.?_ It is also used as a local’ stimulant, 
much diluted, in the form of lotion, to the joints, in rachitis. 
and gouty swellings; and inits concentrated state, as a.caustic, 
to destroy the poison introduced by the bite of rabid or veno- 
mous animals. | pom mee 
The dose of this solution may be from m x to f5fs, taken in 
chicken-broth, milk, or almond mixture ; or, ‘in cases of acidity 
of the stomach, in some bitter infusion. Maan 4 : 
Officinal preparations. Potassa usa. L. E.D. Potassa cum 
Calce. L.E.D. Liquor Sulphureti Kali. D.. Antimonit Sulphure- 
tum precipitatum. L.E. : Lig Kn raid 
LIQUOR POTASSAZ SUBCARBONATIS. Lond. So- 
lution of Subcarbonate of Potash.?  Slousen 
“Take of subcarbonate of potass, a pound; distilled water, 
twelve fluid ounces. Dissolve the subcarbonate of potash in the 
water, and filter the solution through paper.” ‘a 
_- Agua Suscarponatis Kar. Dub. Water of Subcarbonate 
of Kalz. | ee ; 
*¢ Take of subcarbonate of kali, any quantity ; let it be put 
into a wide-mouthed glass funnel, the neck of which is. ob- 


« ¥ The presence of muriates may be discovered by saturating a portion of the solution 
with nitric acid, then adding nitrate of barytes to precipitate the sulphates, if any; end 
lastly, adding a solution of nitrate of silver, which is precipitated if any muriate be pre- 
sent. Sulphates are discovered by saturating with muriatic acid, and adding muriate of 
ce ah and if line be present, blowing into the solution through a tube will render it 
turbid. 

___* Willan on Cutaneous Diseases, p. 141. 3 Aq. Kali preparatum, P.L. 1787. 
Dissolution de soucarbonate de Potasse (F’.) Fliissiges Kohlensaures Kali (G.) Liquore 
di Sotto carbonato di Potassa (J.) ‘ 
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structed with a piece of linen; then set’it in a cellar that the 
moist air may liquefy the salt.. Let the ley or solution be re- 
ceived into a vessel placed under it.” OT 
Of these two formule, that of the London College is to be 
preferred, as it affords the preparation with greater facility, 
and always of a definite strength. The bulk of the fluid is in- 
creased rather more than one third part. In the Dublin pre- 
paration, from the length of time which is ‘required, the deli- 
quescing salt attracts carbonic acid from the air, and becomes 
nearly a neutral carbonate. . | He ie 
Qualities. This solution should be perfectly clear, colour- 
less, and inodorous; and possess the properties of the subcar- 
bonate from which it is prepared. It cannot enter into ex- 
temporaneous formule with vegetable infusions containing 
much tannin, or with lime-water, magnesia, sulphate of mag= 
nesia, or the metallic salts; as these substances decompose it, 
or are decomposed by it. | . 
Medical properties and uses.—'These are the same as those 
of the concrete salt. . The dose may be from mx to 3}, in any 
convenient vehicle. * 
POTASSA CUM CALCE, Lond. Potas/, with Lime." 
** Take of solution of potash, three pints ; lime, fresh burnt, 
@ pound. Boil the solution of potash down to a pint, then add 
the lime, previously ‘slaked. by the water, and intimately mix 
them.” ina 
. Porassa Cum Catce; olim, Causticum COMMUNE MITIUS, 
Edin. » Potash with Lime ; formerly, Milder common Caustic. - 
** ‘Take of the water of potash, any quantity, Evaporate it 
_to one third part in a covered iron vessel: then mix with it as 
much newly slaked lime as will bring it to the consistence 
of a solid paste, which is to. be preserved. in a well stopt 
vessel,” . . 
Kaur causticum cum Cauce. Dub. Caustic Kali. with 
ae tS | | : CSB EHO 
_ © Evaporate water of caustic kali to one third part; then 
add as much fresh burnt lime in powder as will form a.mass 
ef a proper thickness, which is to be preserved in a well-stopt 
ottle.” is 5 ante 4 : ah 
_. The addition of the lime in these preparations. renders the 
potash less deliquescent, and consequently more manageable as 
an.escharotic.. leases “i i | ane 
' POTASSA. FUSA. Lond. Fused Potash.* | 
_“ Take of solution of potash, @ gallon, Evaporate the wa- 
ter in a clean iron vessel over the fire, until the ebullition 


« * Calyx e Kali Puro, P.L. 1778. 2 Kali Porum, P, L, 1787. Potasse- 
foadue (F.) Trocknes atzendes Kali (G.) Pietra caustica (1) 
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having ceased, the potash melts, and then pour it out upon a 

clean iron plate into proper forms.” A tink ie Folge 
Porassa; olim, CausticUM COMMUNE ACERRIMUM. Edin, 

Potash ; formerly, Stronger common Caustic. = . 

_ & Take of solution of potash, any quantity. Evaporate in a 
covered very clean iron vessel, until, the ebullition being over; 
the saline matter flows smoothly like oil, which happens before 
the vessel becomes red hot. Then pour it out upon aclean 
iron plate; cut it into small masses before it hardens, and le 
it be preserved in well-stopt phials. ae 

Kaui causticum. Dub. Caustic Kali. © uae 

“¢ Take of solution of caustic kali, any quantity. Evaporate 
it over the fire in a clean iron vessel, until, the ebullition hav- 
ing ceased, the saline matter, on increasing the heat, remain 
almost quiescent in the vessel. Pour out the melted salt upon 
a clean iron plate; and while it is concreting, let it be cut into 
proper pieces, which must be immediately put into a phial 
closely stopt. During the evaporation the operator must avoid 
the drops which may be thrown out from the vessel.” 

The concrete potash procured by these processes is suffi-" 
ciently pure for medical purposes, but it still contains the same 
foreign ingredients as the solution. To procure it as free as 
possible from carbonic acid, the evaporation should ‘be per- 
formed very quickly, and in a deep vessel, so that the watery 
vapour which rises may exclude the atmospheric air. It is 
generally run into moulds, which form it into solid: cylinders, 
which are covered with paper, and kept in well stopt bottles. 
The method of Berthollet?: for obtaining it in perfect purity, 
which ‘is usually described in chemical and pharmaceutical 
works, is too troublesome and expensive to be generally adopt- 
ed. The following method proposed by Lowitz is more eco- 
nomical. sieht 

A solution of potash must be evaporated till a pellicle forms: 
on its surface, then allowed to cool; and the saline deposit, 
which consists chiefly of the foreign salts, carefully separated. 
The evaporation’ is then to’ be renewed; skimming off the pel- 
licles that form on the surface of the fluid, which, as soon as 
these cease to be produced, and the-ebullition is ended, must be 
removed from the fire, and constantly stirred till it siteold. 
The mass is next to be dissolved in twice its weight of distilled 
cold water, the solution filtered, and evaporated in a clean iron 
or silver basin’ until crystals are deposited. If the heated fluid 
consolidates into a mass, in any degree, a small portion of water 


4 Journal de Physique, xivili. 402. 2 
2 Lowitz orders the evaporation to be performed in a glass retort 5 but pure potash, 
when hot, dissolves glass. 
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must be added, and. the mass again heated to fluidity. “Phe 
supernatant liquor is left of a brown colour, which, after bein 
kept for some time at rest in well-stopt phials, deposits the co. 
louring matter, and may be again evaporated and crystallized, 
as before. The crystals obtained in the various evaporations 
are colourless pure potash.’ | bs 

Qualities: — Concrete potash .is a white brittle substance, 
having the peculiar odour of slacking quick-lime, and'a degree 
of causticity which prevents it from being tasted. It ‘attracts 
water rapidly from the atmosphere, and is completely soluble 
in less than its own weight of that fluid at 60°.. When heated 
to 360° it melts, and at a red heat heat is volatilized. It unites 
with sulphur, the acids, many of the metallic oxides, and the 
fixed oils. Its constituents, according to the analysis of Sir H. 
Davy, who first ascertained its compound nature, are, in 100 
parts, 86 of a metal which has been named «potassium, and 
14 of oxygen. _ 

Medical properties and uses.— Concrete potash is used only 
as an escharotic, for forming issues in diseases of the hip joint, 
the spine, and in deep-seated inflammations. It erodes the 
skin and soft parts beneath it toa certain extent, destroying the 
life of the part, which is subsequently thrown off as a slough, 
and an ulcer is left. To prevent inconvenience from its delix 
quescent nature, the skin should be covered with a piece of ca» 
lico, spread with adhesive plaster, and having a hole in its 
centre sufficient to bare the part only where it is intended to 
apply the caustic. It has lately been much recommended for 
the removal of strictures‘of the urethra. 

» POTASSA ACETAS. Lond: - Acetate of Potash3 

_“ Take of subcarbonate of potash, a pound and a half ; (di- 
luted) acetic acid, a galion. Mix them together in a large 
glass vessel; and having evaporated the solution to one half 
over the fire, add gradually as much more (diluted) acetic acid 
as may be required for perfect saturation, Let the solution 
be again evaporated to one half, and strained ; then let the - 
evaporation be continned in a water-~bath, so that, on being re- 
moved from the fire, crystals shall form.” "Ohig 
_ Aceras Porassz, Edin. Acetate of Potash. 248 
_ ‘Take of very pure carbonate of potash one pound ; weak 
acetic acid, a sufficient quantity.. Boil the subcarbonate in five 
pounds. of the acid; andadd more acid at different times, un- 
til the watery part of the former portion being nearly dissipated 
by evaporation, the acid newly added occasions no effervescence, 
which will be the case when about twenty pounds of acid have 


1. Nicholson's Journal, 4to, i. 164. 2 Phil. Trans. 1808. 


3 Kali acetatum, P.L.1787. Acetate de Polasse (F.) Essigsaures Kali (G,) Acetato 
di Potassa (/.) t 
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been consumed; then evaporate slowly to dryness. Liquefy 
this impure salt with a gentle heat for a short time; then let 
it be dissolved in water, and filtered through paper. If the li- 
quefaction has been properly performed, the filtered fluid will 
belimpid; but otherwise, of a brown colour. Afterwards eva- 
porate this fluid in a shallow glass vessel, so that when re- 
moved from the fire, it may pass into.a crystalline mass. ¥i- 
nally, the. acetate of potash ought to be preserved in closely 
shut vessels.” ‘j dR | wt pies?) 
_Aceras Kaui. Dub. . Acetate of Kali. Lad | 
Take of subcarbonate of kali, any quantity. Add to it 
at different times about five times its weight of distilled vine- 
gar moderately heated. When the effervescence shall have 
ceased, and the fluid is somewhat evaporated, add, at intervals, 
more distilled vinegar, until the mixture entirely cease to effer- 
vesce: then evaporate to dryness, and having raised the fire 
a little, cautiously liquefy the mass. Dissolve the salt in water 
after it is cold; filter the solution,.and let it be boiled, until, 
on being removed from the fire, it concretes into a crystalline 
mass, which should be very white. Put this mass, at the mo- 
ment, into closely stopped bottles.” at 
In these processes, the acetic acid of the distilled vinegar 
combines with the potash of the subcarbonate, and expels the 
carbonate acid in a gaseous form, exciting effervescence. - Ow- 
ing to the largely diluted state of the acid in distilled vinegar, 
a considerable quantity, nearly three times more than is ordered 
by the London College, is required, to saturate the potash. 
Towards the point of saturation, the solution acquires a red- 
dish-brown colour, and during the evaporation a quantity of 
carbonaceous matter is deposited, arising from the distilled 
yinegar,-retaining some of the extractive of the common vine- 
gar; or if the liquor be evaporated to dryness, a brownish-co- 
loured salt is obtained. The filtering the evaporated fluid, or 
fusing the salt, and keeping it for-a little time fluid, then. dis- 
solving it in. water, and filtering it, frees, it almost. entirely 
from colour, and a light carbonaceous matter remains on the 
filter. The filtered solution is nearly limpid and colourless ; 
and when again evaporated forms a nearly colourless salt.” . It 
is rendered still more colourless, if a portion of animal charcoal 
be added to the solution... « ; oyhaao ated 
This salt may also. be prepared. with, the residue after the 


1 Avery pure and beautiful salt, but too expensive for commen use, may be prepared 
by adding to a solution of two parts of superacetate of lead, a solution of one part of sub- 
‘carbonate of potash, and after filtering the liquor, adding to it a small portion of sulphate 
of potash, and filtering again befure evaporation. | Vide Journ. de Pharm. Maii, 181%. 
p 203, 2 Ann. de Chim. vol, Ixxxvi. Pp» 446 
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distillation of vinegar ; but the process is not more economical 
than when distilled vinegar is used. Y aa 

Qualities. — Acetate of potash has a slight peculiar odour, 
and a warm sharp taste. It is usually in white masses, of a 
foliated soft texture, shining, and becoming soon moist if ex. 
posed to the air. One fluid ounce of distilled water at‘ 60° 
dissolves 504 grains; or 100 parts of it are soluble in'105 
parts of water, and in twice its weight of alcohol.  It’is some- 
times adulterated with tartrate of potash, which may be detect- 
ed by adding to a solution of the salt a solution of tartaric acid, 
which, if tartrate of potash be present, will occasion a copious: 
precipitate. ‘The same’ adulteration may be: detected’ by the 
_ acetate of lead forming a precipitate, soluble in acetic acid. In 
the watery solution it is spontaneously decomposed ; and is also 
decomposed by the strong acids ; by a decoction of tamarinds; 
the sulphates of soda and of magnesia; the muriate of ammo- 
nia ; the tartrate of potash and soda; and by solutions of oxy- 
muriate of mercury, and of the nitrate of silver: which conse-~ 

quently cannot enter into formule with it. a 3 

Its constituents, according to the experiments of Dr, Hig- 
gins, are 38°5 of acid, and 61°5 of alkali—in 100 parts.2" >: 
Medical properties and uses. — Acetate of potash’ is mildly 
cathartic and diuretic. It is found to be occasionally bene 
ficial in febrile affections and jaundice ; but its principal use ig 
in dropsies, and other diseases in which a copious discharge of 
urine is required. To produce the latter effect, the dose may 
be from 9j to 3j, given every three or four hours, in any bland 
fluid. Doses of 3ij or 3iij open the bowels.- ai 
Officinal preparations. “Acetas Hydrargyri. E. D. Tinctura Aces 
tatis Ferri. D. Acidum aceticum. anPea wn bo 
POTASSA: CARBONAS. Lond. Carbonate of Potash. 
“ ‘Take of subcarbonate of potash prepared from tartar, .a 
pound ; sub-carbonate of ammonia, three ounces ; distilled water, 
@ pint. ‘To the solution of the potash in the water, add the 
carbonate of ammonia; next expose it ina sand-bath ‘to a heat 
of 180° for three hours, or until the ammonia be expelled, 
and then set it aside to crystallize. Let the residuary fluid. be 
€vaporated in a similar manner, so that. when set aside it.may 
again afford crystals.” WI) Bora 7 si othe nde iad 
Carzonas Potasse. Edin. - Carbonate of Potash. 

_ “ Take of pure subcarbonate of potash, two parts ; water 
three parts. Dissolve the salt in the water, and by means of a 
Proper apparatus, throw into it a stream of carbonic acid gas. 
filter the solution, when it ceases to. absorb the acid, and: then 
© Higgins on' Acetous Acid, p. 8. boys? ; 

? Carbonate de Potasse (F.) Kohlensaures Kali (G.) Carbonato di. Potassa. (7.) 
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| \ 

evaporate. it by a heat not exceeding 180°, that crystals’ may. 
form. ‘The carbonicacid is easily obtained by pouring diluted 
sulphuric acid on pulverized carbonate of lime.” | 

In the London process, which was first proposed by Berg-. 
man‘, the degree of heat employed aids the superior affinity of 
the potash for carbonic acid, while it weakens that of the am- 
monia, which therefore parts with the portion it contains to the 
subcarbonate of potash, and is itself volatilized. By following 
the directions of the formula it is an expensive process, unless 
the mixture be made in a retort, and a receiver containing a 
small portion of distilled water be adapted, so.as to condense 
the pure ammonia which is volatilized : but in either way some 
of the ammonia still remains unexpelled ; -and. the quantity or- 
dered is not sufficient for yielding enough of the acid to fully 
saturate the potash. A purer and more completely neutralized. 
carbonate of potash is obtained with equal facility by the 
Edinburgh process.* When prepared in this manner, any 
silex the subcarbonate may have contained, is completely se- 
parated. a | nye 
~ Qualities. — This salt prepared by these formule, is, pro- 
perly speaking, a bicarbonate. It has a slightly alkaline taste, 
without any acrimony. It is in small tetrahedral rhomboidal 
prisms, with dihedral summits, of a beautiful white colour, not 
altered by exposure to the air; soluble in four parts of water at 
60°, and éths of their weight of boiling water, in which they 
are partially decomposed, carbonic acid gas being emitted dur- 
ing the solution. It still changes to green the vegetable blues, 
and is therefore in strict language not a carbonate. Its consti- 
tuents, according to. Pelletier, are 43 acid, 41 of alkali, and 16 
of water— in 100 parts? = . 

Medical properties and uses. —On account of the increased 
quantity: of carbonic acid which this salt contains, it is prefer- 
able to the common subcarbonate: for effervescing draughts ; 
but does not differ from it in its properties as a remedy. . 

POTASSAD SUBCARBONAS. Lond. Subcarbonate of 
Potash.* a a : | ip Yoe 

-“ Take of-impure potash (pearl-ashes), reduced to powder, 
three pounds; boiling water, three pints and a half. Dissolve 
the potash in the water, and filter; then pour the solution mto 


, 4» Opusc.i. 13. vivmie Fare. 29 a2 

2 Another method is recommended by Curadau : ‘¢ He dissolves the potash in a suffi- 
- Gient quantity of boiling water, mixes it with as much tanner’s bark as to make it pretty 
dry, and then: exposes the mixture, in a covered crucible. to the heat of a reverberatory 
furnace for half an hour. _ By lixiviation and crystallization the mixture affords perma- 
nent crystals of carbonate of potash.’ Edin. New Dispensatory,.452. - = 

3 Ann. de Chim. t. xvw p. 33. 4 Kalt Deseo P.L. 1787. Sou- 
earbonate'de Potasse (F.) Kohlensaures: Kali (G.) Sotto-carbonato di: Potassa (J:) 

Il 
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a clean iron pot, and evaporate the water with a gentle. heat 
until the liquor thickens; lastly withdraw the fire, and 
stir assiduously with'an iron spatula, until. the salt concretes 
into small grains.” : ! 
. ““ A purer subcarbonate of potash may be prepared in a si- 
milar manner from Tartar, previously burnt until it is of an 
ash colour.” : 
_ Supcarponas Porassm. Edin. | Sub-carbonate of Potash. 
_ Let impure carbonate of potash be put into a crucible 
and exposed to a red heat. Then triturate it with an 
equal weight, of water. Pour the solution, after the ims 
purities have subsided, into a clean iron pot, and boil it to 
dryness; stirring the salt constantly towards the end of the 
boiling, to prevent it from adhering to the vessel.” si 

Supcarponas Kaur. Dub. Subcarbonate of Kalt. 

“ Take of potashes coarsely powdered, cold water, each six 
pounds. » Mix them by trituration, and macerate them in a 
wide vessel for the space of a week, with frequent. agitation; 
then filter the solution, and evaporate it to dryness; and to- 
wards the end of the process assiduously stir the saline mass 
with an. ‘iron spatula. In this manner having reduced it to a 
coarse powder, preserve it in. well stopt vessels. Previous to 

issolving the ashes in the water, if they be very impure, roast 
them in a crucible until they become white.” rag ee 

The potash of commerce is a heterogeneous mass, consist- 
ing chiefly of subcarbonate of potash, with small portions of 
sulphate of potash, muriate of potash, siliceous earth, oxide of 
iron, and oxide of manganese, in various proportions. (See 
Part ii. p. 318.) . The above processes are intended to separate 
the subcarbonate of potash in as pure a state as possible; and 
by following the directions of any of the pharmacopeeias, it is 
obtained sufficiently pure: for. medicinal purposes; while the 
insoluble metallic salts, and the greater part of the: siliceous 
earth, are left onthe filter when the solution is strained. It 
may be obtained in a still purer state by evaporating the so- 
lution till'a pellicle forms on the surface, and allowing it to 
stand.for some hours, in order that-the muriate of potash and. 
the sulphate of potash may be crystallized and separated; after 
which the solution of the subcarbonate can be evaporated, and 
treated as above, noo to i 

Qualities. — The salt obtained by the above processes is a 
subcarbonate in coarse white grains, which, Owing to the 
excess of alkali, are so. deliquescent,. that they soon attract 
from the-air as much water as dissolves them; and hence the 
salt must be kept in well stopt bottles. Its taste is acrid and 
urinous; it changes to green the vegetable blue and-red co- 
lours, combines with oils, and forms soaps, and is decomposed 
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by acids with effervescence. Its constituents, according to 
Kirwan, are, in 100 parts, 60 of potash, 28 or 30 of carbonic 
acid, 6 of water, and the remainder sulphate of potash, muri- 
ate of potash; siliceous earth, and argil.* _ ) 
‘SUBCARBONAS POTASSA PURISSIMUS.-: Edin. 
Pure Subcarbonate of Potash. pales De ase 
“'Take of impure supertartrite of potash, any quantity.’ Wrap 
it up in moist bibulous paper, or put it into a crucible; and hay- 
ing placed it among live coals, let it be burnt to a black mass ; 
whieh, after having reduced it to powder, expose in an open 
crucible to a moderate fire, until it become white, or at least ash- 
coloured, taking care‘that it be not melted. Then dissolve — 
it in warm water; strain ‘the solution through a ‘linen cloth, 
and evaporate it ina clean iron vessel, stirring constantly to- 
wards the end of the process with an iron spoon, ‘lest any- of 
it should adhere to the bottom of the? vessel. A very white 
salt will remain, which is to be left’ a little longer on the fire, till 
the bottom of the vessel becomes red hot. Finally, when it is © 
cold, let it be preserved in well stopt glass vessels.” 2. 
Katre Tartaro. Dub. Kali from Tartar. yes 
“« Take of crystals of tartar, any quantity. “Heat it to red- 
ness in a silver crucible lightly covered, until fumes cease to 
be emitted. Let the residue be reduced to a coarse powder, 
and in the same crucible left uncovered, roast it for two hours, 
stirring it frequently. Then boil it in twice its weight. of 
water; during a quarter of an hour ; and after due subsidence 
of the impurities, pour off the pure solution. Let this part of 
the process be three’ times repeated. Filter the mixed leys, 
and evaporate them in a silver vessel ; then, while the residuary . 
salt is drying, granulate it by brisk agitation, and expose it - 
to an obscure red heat. ‘Take it out of the vessel before it be 
quite cold, and let it be preserved in well stopped phials.” 
The product of these processes:is a subcarbonate of potash. 
The degree of heat to which the crude supertartrate is exposed 
decomposes its tartaric acid ; and by the re-union of. two of its 
components, oxygen and carbon, carbonic acid is formed, 
which combines with the potash, while the remaining carbo-_ 
naceous matter: produced by the decomposition is burnt out 
by the stibsequent roasting. ‘The resulting saline mass, be- 
sides subcarbonate of potash, contains also a small portion of 
carbonate of lime and some argil, which however are separated 
by the solution and filtration. pgs SEB 10 
~” Qualities. —'These are in every respect: the same as those of 
the salt obtained from the potashes of commerce; ‘it, how- 
ever, contains fewer impurities. Its constituents, according 


1 Nicholson’s Journal, 4to. iii. 215. 
2 Soucarbonate de Potasse (F.) Sotto carbonate di Potassa (/-) 
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to Berard, are 29°79. acid, and 70°21 alkali-and water, in 100 
. ‘Subearbonate of potash is often adulterated, or very. care- 
lessly prepared. If one part of it be dissolved in eight parts 
of distilled water and saturated with pure nitric acid, the pre- 
sence of siliceous earth will be indicated by. the solution be- 
coming turbid, and. by weighing’ the precipitate its quantity 
may be ascertained. A precipitate being formed on the.addi- 
tion .of muriate of barytes indicates. the presence of sulphates; 
a white precipitate turning blueish on. exposure to the light, 
on adding nitrate of. silver, proves the. presence of muiiatic 
salts; and calcareous earth:is rendered.evident by dropping in- 
to a solution. of the subcarbonate.a few drops of a solution of 
oxalic. acid or oxalate of ammonia. , tee 
Medical properties and uses.—Subcarbonate of potash. is 
deobstruent, diuretic, and antacid. In. small doses, it is some- 
times given in cases of glandular obstructions of the abdominal 
viscera, particularly hepatic obstructions, with seeming adyan- 
tage ; but it is not certain that the benefit. does not arise from 
the effects of the remedy .in correcting acidity of the prime 
vie. Its effects on the kidneys are considerable, when aided 
by :plentiful dilution, The principal use, howeyer, of this 
salt.in medicine, is for the formation of saline dranghts,. for 
which purpose it is given in combination with a solution of 
citric acid, or with recent lemon juice, in the proportion of 
9} of the salt to. fZiv of the lemon juice, or the acid solution, 
in febrile affections. When given-as an antacid, its taste and 
Acrimony are most perfectly covered. with milk. | 
_ Officinal preparations. .. Agua Supercarbonatis Potasse. E.. Po- 
tasse Acetas. L, E.D.  Potasse Carbonas. L. Potasse Tartras. 
L.E. D. _ZLiguor Potasse. L.E.D. Liquor Potasse Subcarbo- 
natis. L. D.” Sulphas’ Potasse. E. Magnesie Carbonas, L. D. 
Potasse Sulphuretum. L.E.D. Liquor arsenicalis, L. Sulphur 
antimoniatum fuscum. D. Alcohol. L. OS tia ae 
POTASSAD SULPHAS. Lond. Sulphate of Potash.” - 
“Take of the salt which remains after the distillation of 
the nitric acid, two pounds ; boiling water, two gallons.. Mix 
‘them so as to dissolve the ‘salt; and then add as much sub- 
carbonate of potash as may be: sufficient to saturate the acid. 
Next boil till a pellicle forms on the surface, and after filtering 
the liquor, set it aside to erystallize. Pour off the water; and 
_ dry the crystals ‘on bibulous paper.” | SEEN Se ee 
I Annales de Chimid, Ixxi: $505 Sih be “oe gee aig 
+ This name was imposed. by the French chemists in 1787. The following are some 
of its old names: Nitrum fixum, arcanum duplicatum, sal de duobus, sal polychrestus, 
tarlarum vitriolatum, kali vitriolatum. —Syn. Suifate de Potasse (F.) Schwefelsaures 
Kali (G.) Solfsto di Potassa (1) . agen 
HH 
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SuipHas Porassm. Edin. Sulphate of Potash. — . . 

‘«¢ Dissolve the acidulous salt, which remains after the dis 
tillation of nitrous acid, in hot water, and add as much car- 
bonate of lime in powder, as will’saturate the superfluous acid, 
and leave the whole at rest, until the faeces subside. Having 
poured off the fluid, filter it through paper, and evaporate until 
crystals form.” i | 

Sutpuas Kari. Dub. Sulphate of Kali: 

‘¢ Dissolve the salt which remains after the distillation of 
nitric acid, reduced to a powder, in a sufficient quantity of 
warm water. Add as much potash as will saturate the su- 
perfluous acid. Let the filtered solution be evaporated with a 
gentle heat, that crystals may be formed.” AM 

In these preparations, the subcarbonate of potash, and the 
carbonate of lime, which are added to the solution of the salt, 
combines with the superfluous sulphuric acid, while its car- 
bonic acid is expelled; and the whole of the residue is thus 
converted into sulphate of potash. Both the London and the 
Dublin formulze are objectionable on the score of expense; the 
value of the salt, as obtained by the London process,’ at the 
price of the pure salt made on the large scale, being to its 
cost very nearly as 5 to 10.t The greater part of the sulphate 
of commerce is prepared from the residue of the distillation of 
nitrous acid from nitre and sulphate of iron. This is a mix- 
ture of sulphate of potash and red oxide of iron, from which 
the sulphate is easily separated by boiling water, while the 
oxide remains undissolved. * | ie wc 

Qualities. — Sulphate of potash has a nauseous bitterish 
taste. It is usually procured in ‘small, grouped, transparent 
crystals, of which the primitive form is a pyramidal dodeca- 
hedron, with isosceles triangular faces3; but this form is sub- 
ject to various modifications, according to the mode of con- 
ducting the evaporation. Their specific gravity is 2°4073. * 
They are scarcely efflorescent; decrepitate when heated ; and 
are soluble in 16 parts of water at 60°, and 5 parts of boiling 
water. This salt is partially decomposed by the nitric and 
muriatic acids; and in solution is completely decomposed by 
muriate of barytes, muriate of lime, lime-water, oxymuriate 
of mercury, nitrate of silver, and acetate and superacetate of 
lead, which therefore cannot enter into formule with it. Char- 
coal also decomposes it at a high temperature. Its consti- ~ 
tuents, according to the-analysis of Mr. Phillips’, are 45°79 of 
- t Vide London Medical Review, April 1810, p. 133. “pts 
__* This, when dried, is of adeep red colour, and is the colcothar of commerce. 

3 London Medical Review, April 1840. 

4 Hassenfratz, 4nn. de Chimie, xxviii, 12. 

5 System of Chemistry, 4th ed. ii, 660. 
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acid, 54:21 of alkali; that of Berzelius 45°0 of acid, and 
55:0 of alkali; and that of Berard 42°76 of acid, and 57 94 
of alkali. * mt 
Medical properties.and uses. — This salt is deobstruent and 
cathartic. It is given with great advantage in the visceral ob- 
structions to which children are liable; and in combination 
with rhubarb or with aloes, I have found it more useful than 
any of the other saline purgatives in jaundice and dyspeptic 
affections... On account of its sparing solubility, it is generally 
given in the form of powder, in doses of from. grains x to 3], 
according as it is intended to act as a deobstruent or purgative. 
- _Officinal preparations. Pulvis Ipecacuanhe compositus. L. E. D. 
Pulvis Scammonie compositus. L. ae TT 
_ POTASSAX SUPERSULPHAS. Lond. . Supersulphate of 
Potash. | | : 
_ “ Take of the remains after the distillation of the nitric 
acid, two pounds ; boiling water, four pints.. Mix them, that 
the salt may be dissolved, and filter. Then boil the solution 
till one half is dissipated, and set it aside to crystallize. Pour 
off the water, and dry the crystals on bibulous paper.” 
.. This salt is the Sal enixum of commerce. The solution 
should not be filtered until it be cold, as a copious deposition 
of uncrystallized salt takes place when it is filtered while hot. 
_ ,The excess of sulphuric acid is so very loosely combined 
with sulphate of potash, that great part of it may be washed 
off by water; but nevertheless, the crystallized salt differs in 
several respects from the neutral sulphate. Bi a nas 
- Qualities. — Its crystals are long, hexangular prisms, im- 
pressing a sour and slightly bitter taste. It reddens the vege- 
table blues; is soluble in five parts of water at 60°; in less 
than an equal weight of boiling water; and efferyesces with 
the carbonates of alkalies.. The proportions of its constituents 
are stated to be, of potash 38, acid 62; but these are not ac- 
curately ascertained. . ™ | 
_ Medical use.— As a remedy its efficacy is as yet unknown; 
but we are informed’ that it has been introduced into the phar- 
macopeeia from an idea that it will afford ‘a useful means of 
producing the effects of sulphuric acid combined with those of 
fa opening salt; and it may be exhibited at once in a solid 
form, an indication which is often desirable.” ve 
._SULPHAS POTASSA CUM SULPHURE. Edin, St/- 
phate of Potash with Sulphur. | 
__“ Take of nitrate of potash in powder, and of sublimed sul~ 
phur, equal weights. Mix them well together, and throw the 
ree et ea Jini Bae SSR a pe bail hatte ence 


1 Annales de Chimie, xxi. 47. SEA AL Caan 
* Powel’s Translation of the London Pharmacopeia, 2d ed. 73, 
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mixture in small quantities at a time into a red hot crucible. 
The deflagration being finished, let the salt cool, and preserve 
it in a well stopped glass vessel.” ne eee ee 
In this process the sulphur is oxidized, and converted partly 
into sulphuric acid, and partly into sulphurous acid, by uniting 
with the oxygen afforded by the decomposition of the nitric 
acid ‘of the nitrate, which is effected by the degree’ of heat 
employed. During the deflagration, however, a part of the 
acid is volatilized in the form of nitrous oxide, and conse- 
quently the oxygen evolved is not sufficient to acidify all the 
sulphur, and the unaltered portion remains united with a por- 
tion of potash. . The sulphuric and sulphurous acids combine 
with the remainder of the potash; and hence the product is a 
mingled mass, consisting of sulphate or supersulphate of pot- 
ash ; sulphate of potash; and sulphuret of potash. : 
~ Qualities. — This salt has a sensibly acid taste, and reddens 
infusion of litmus. It is almost wholly dissolved in eight parts 
of water at 60°; and by exposure to the air it is altogether 
converted into sulphate of potash. In general I have found 
that it emits no sulphureous odour on the addition of sulphu- 
ric acid, and is not precipitated by acids; but in other speci- 
‘mens prepared with equal care sulphur was thrown down by 
the muriatic acid. | Nias 
_ Medical properties and uses. — Thésame as those of sulphate 


of potash; and consequently it is scarcely ever used. 
- AQUA ALCALINA OXYMURIATICA. Dub. Ozxy- 
murtatic alkaline Water. . Cae as 
“< ‘Take of muriate of soda dried, two pounds ; manganese 
in powder, a pound; water, sulphuric acid, each two pounds. 
‘Mix together the muriate of soda and manganese, put them 
into a matrass, and add the water; then, by means of a pro- 
per apparatus, add gradually, and at intervals, the sulphuric 
acid; and transmit the disengaged gas through a solution con- 
sisting of four ounces of (sub) carbonate of kali, and twenty-— 
nine ounces by measure of water. ‘Towards the end of the . 
operation apply a moderate heat to the matrass. The spe- 
cific gravity of this solution is to that of distilled water as 
1087 to 1000.” ° é | nes 
For this process Woulfe’s apparatus is necessary ; two-thirds 
of the alkaline solution being put into the second bottle, and 
“the remainder into the third. The sulphuric acid in the ma-— 
trass unites with the soda of the muriate, and disengages the 
muriatic acid; which receiving oxygen from the black oxide 
‘of manganese is converted into oxymuriatic acid, and passes” 
over in the gaseous form into the alkaline solution, where it 
_ unites with the potash of the subcarbonate,.and.sets free the 
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‘carbonic acid in an elastic state. To prevent the inconye- 
nience likely to result from the extrication of the carbonic acid 
gas, a solution of lime should be put into the last bottle of the 
range of receivers. The product in the receivers is a solution 
of oxymuriate of potash, containing some uncombined oxy- 
muriatic acid; what remains in the matrass is a mixed sulphate 
of soda and of manganese, When the alkaline solution is 
stronger, in the proportion of 3xvj of the subcarbonate to Oiv 
of water, a sparingly soluble crystallized salt is procured, which 
is regarded as a hyperoxymuriate of potash, and is a more 
certain preparation than the solution, ~~ Ra abide 
Qualities. —'This solution has in a slight degree the odour 
of oxymuriatic acid, and a cooling taste. It destroys the ve- 
getable colours, owing to the excess of acid it contains. 
_.. Medical properties and uses. — Oxymuriate of potash is sti- 
mulant and diuretic. ‘The supposition which prevailed, that 
the effects of the nitric acid in syphilis arose from its impart- 
ing oxygen to the system, brought forward this preparation as 
a remedy in the same disease; and its use was soon extended 
to scurvy and other complaints which were supposed to depend 
on a deficiency of oxygen, But although it evidently has the 
power of checking for a time the action of the syphilitic 
virus, yet it has scarcely in any case succeeded in effecting’ a 
cure; and consequently it has fallen into disrepute, and is now 
seldom employed in any case. ee 
POTASSAZ TARTRAS. Lond.  Tartrate of Potass.’ 
_ .“ Take of subcarbonate of potash, sixteen ounces ; supertar- 
_trate of potash, three pounds ; boiling water, a gallon. Dissolve 
_ the subcarbonate of potash in the water, and add the supertar- 
_ trate of potash reduced to powder till the effervescence ceases. 
-Filter the solution through paper ; then boil it until a pellicle 
appears on the surface, and set it aside to crystallize. Having 
poured off the water from the crystals, dry them on bibulous 
paper.” . Bre . uy 
Tartras Potassz; Edin. Tartrate of Potash. 
_ .“ Take of subcarbonate of potash, one part ; supertartrate 
of potash, three parts, or a sufficient quantity; boiling water, 
. jifteen parts. To the subcarbonate dissolved in the -water 
,.add in small portions the supertartrate of potash, .reduced to 
_.a fine powder, as long as it: excites effervescence, which gra- 
_ dually. ceases before three times the weight of the subcar- 
bonate of potash be added; filter the solution when it is: cold, 
__ and after due evaporation set it aside that crystals. may form.” 
_ . Tarrras Karz. Dub.  Tartrate of Kali. mi 
_ 1 Kali Tartarizaium, P..17 87. Tartrate de Potasse (¥.) Weinsteinsaures Kali (G.) 
Tartrato di Potassa (7.) 
HH 3 
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“ Take of subcarbonate of kali, a pound ; crystals of tartar 
reduced to’a very fine powder, zwo pounds and a half, or a 
quantity sufficient to ‘saturate the kali ; boiling water, a gallon. 
‘To the subcarbonate of kali dissolved in the water gradually 
add the tartar; filter the solution through paper, evaporate, 
and set it aside that crystals may form as it cools.” 

In these processes the superabundant acid of the supertar= 
‘trate of potash is saturated by the potash of the subcarbonate, 
and ‘a neutral tartrate obtained. The quantity of alkali re 
quired for this purpose must necessarily vary, owing to the 
degree of dryness of the subcarbonate employed. To obtain 
regular crystals, a very slow nearly spontaneous evaporation 
is necessary : and, therefore, this salt as found in’ the shops, 
and prepared on a large scale, is in the form of a white granu- 
lar powder, which is produced by the evaporation being con- 
tinued to dryness with frequent stirring. : é : 

Qualities. —'This salt has a bitterish cool taste. ‘Its crys- 
tals are tetrahedral prisms, terminated by dihedral summits; 
and in this state it is soluble in its own weight of water at 60°; 
but in the granular form, four parts of cold water are required 
for its solution. When Jong kept in solution, its acid is de- 
composed, and its alkali remains in the state of a subcarbon- 
ate." Alcohol also dissolves it readily. It is partially decom- 
posed by even the weaker acids and acidulous solutions, as of 
tamarinds and other acid fruits, which reduce it to the state 
of supertartrate; and’ it is completely decomposed by lime- 
‘water, muriate of barytes, magnesia, nitrate of silver, and ace- 
tate and superacetate of lead. ” Its constituents, abstracting the 
water: of crystallization, are, in 100 parts, 58°69 of acid, and 
41°31 of alkali.? . 3 

Medical properties and uses. — Tartrate of potash is a valu- 
able purgative, operating easily and without griping ; and even 
correcting the griping properties ofsome other substances, as 
of senna and the resinous purgatives, with which it is, there- 
fore, usually combined. The dose is from’ 3j to 3j in solution. 


- AQUA SUPERCARBONATIS POTASS. Edin. ‘Wa- 


¥ Murray’s Chemistry, 2d. ed. iv. 399, a Berzelius. 
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which will admit of a sufficiently great pressure should be em-, 
loyed. The solution must be preserved in weli stopt vessels. _ 
This water is seldom sufficiently impregnated with the acid, 
when made on a small scale; but in the great way, and with an. 
apparatus from which a much, greater pressure is obtained, a 
solution is prepared for sale which contains a very large quan- 
tity of uncombined carbonic acid. - - Tie 
_ Qualities. — When properly prepared, this solution has a 
pungent, acidulous taste, and reddens tincture of litmus; is 
perfectly transparent, sparkles when poured into a, glass, and 
effervesces violently with all the acids. | sada 
.. Medical properties and uses.— This solution is tonic, diuretic, 
and antacid. It has also been regarded as a lithontriptic, and 
is much used in calculous cases: but its properties as a solvent 
of calculi, if it possess any, must depend upon the potash it 
contains, and, hence, the more completely it. is impregnated 
with carbonic acid, the more its lithontriptic powers must be di- 
minished. There is, however, reason for believing, that even 
pure potash when taken into the: stomach exerts no influence 
on -ready-formed calculi, and consequently its operation, even 
as a palliative or preventive, is confined to the stomaclt, where 
it neutralizes the acid that always prevails there in calculous 
affections, and relieves many of the uneasy symptoms it occa- 
sions. In this view, the solution of the supercarbonate is a 
grateful mode of exhibiting potash, as its acrimony is destroyed 
by its combination with the acid, which is nevertheless so weak 
as not to interfere with its operation as an alkali, On the 
same principles it proves beneficial in dyspepsia and gout, and 
forms with lemon juice an effervescing draught still preferable 
to that prepared with the carbonate. The dose in calculous 
affections is f;viij, taken three or four times-a day. 
SODA TARTARIZATA. Lond.’ Tartarized Soda. . 
‘¢ Take of subcarbonate of soda, twenty ounces ; supertartrate 
of potash in powder, two pounds; boiling water, ten pints. Dis- 
solve the subcarbonate of soda in the water, and add gradually 
the supertartrate of potash. Filter the solution through paper ; 
then boil till a pellicle forms on the surface, and set it aside to ” 
crystallize. Pour off the water from the crystals, and dry them 
on bibulous paper.” Sa a rh 
~Tartras Sopm ev Potassm. Edin. Tartrate of Soda and 


~ Potash. 


-*- Take of subcarbonate of soda, one part ; supertartrate of 
potash, zhree parts, or a sufficient quantity ; boiling water, fifteen 


parts. To the subcarbonate dissolved in the water, gradually 


« Tartrate de Soude et de Potasse (F.) Natrum-weinstein (G.) Tartrato di Pottassa 
e di Soda (J.) o : . 
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add the supertartrate rubbed to a fine powder, as long as ef- 
fervescence is excited, which generally occurs before: three 
times the weight of the subcarbonate is added: when the fluid 
is cold, filter it through paper, and after a proper degree of 
evaporation, set it aside, that crystals may form.” Bri 
Tartarus Sop# er Kaur. Dub. Turtrate of Soda and Kali. 
_ , Take of carbonate-of soda, twenty ounces; crystals of tar- 
tar, reduced to a very fine powder, two pounds ; boiling water, 
ten pints, Dissolve the carbonate of soda in the water, and gra- 
dually add the tartar; filter the solution through paper ;. evapo- 
rate it, and set itaside, that, as it slowly cools, crystals may form.” 
“In these processes the superabundant acid of the supertar- 
trate is saturated by the soda of the subcarbonate, the carbonic 
acid of which is dissipated in the gaseous form; anda triple salt 
is obtained by the evaporation, instead of two distinct. salts 
being formed from the different alkaline bases. is, 4% 
'* Qualities.— This salt has a bitter saline taste. Its crystals 
are large, regular, transparent, hard, rhomboidal, six-sided 
‘prisms; very slightly efflorescent, and soluble in five parts of 
water at 60°. It is decomposed by the strong acids, muriate 
of barytes, lime, and by a red heat. The constituents of 100 
parts of this salt, according to Schulze, are 41°3 of tartaric 
acid, 14:3 of potash, 13°3 of soda, and 31:1 of water; but, 
according to Vauquelin, they are, tartrate of potash, 54 parts, 
tartrate of soda 46 pats. ee eye ee mr ne te 
Medical properties and uses. — 'Tartrate of potash and soda is: 
acooling and not very unpalatable cathartic.. It was introduced. 
into practice by M. Seignette*, an apothecary of Rochelle, and. 
the preparation kept a sécret until it was discovered. and pub- 
lished by Boulduc and Geoffrey in 1731. It operates mode- 
rately, and without exciting much irritation; hence it is welt 
suited to nephritic and puerperal cases, ‘The dose is from 3} 
to 3jfs, dissolved in any convenient vehicle. FY Pe as 
- SODA! CARBO'NAS, Lond.3 Carbonate of Soda. . 
s*’Take of subcarbonate of soda, a pound ; subcarbonate of 
ammonia, three ounces ; distilled water, a pint. To the solution 
of the subcarbonate of soda in the water, add the ammonia; 
then expose the mixture in a sand-bath to a heat of 180° for 


' three ‘hours, or until the ammonia be expelled; finally, set 


it apart to crystallize. The residuary, liquor may be evaporated 
in the same manner, and set paths ‘ain to crystallize.” .. 
> In these processes the subcarbonate of soda is nearly neu- 
_. -trahized by the acticn of the same -affinities as are exerted in 
the formation of the carbonate of potash. _ | 
~ © Gehlen Journ. iv. 210,” Thomson’s Chemistry, 4th edit. iii. 06 Faas 
‘+ #' Henee its appellations of Sal de Seignetie, Sal. Riv pellensts. heya h 
3 Carbonate deSoude (#.) Koblenstures Natrum (G.) Carbonato di Soda (7.) 
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Carnonas Sop. Edin. Carbonate of Soda. Be 

** ‘Take of subcarbonate of soda, fwo parts; water, three 
parts. Dissolve the salt in the water, and subject it to a stream of 
carbonic acid gas, until the acid be no longer absorbed. Then 
filter the fluid and evaporate it in a heat not exceeding 140°, 
that it may crystallize. ~The carbonic acid form equal weights 
of pulverized carbonate of lime and sulphuric acid diluted with 
much water. | Ita . 

Mr: Phillips has remarked, that the proportion of the am- 
monia is too small by half an ounce to convert the subcarbon- 
ate of soda into bicarbonate of soda," Althouvh the soda is 
certainly not completely neutralized, as it still changes to green 
the vegetable blues; a defect which must be ascribed to the 
nature of the operation. The constituents of the neutral car- 
bonate, according to Rose, are, in 100 parts, 49 of acid, 29°85 
of alkali, and 20°20 of water. This salt does not appear to pos- 
sess any advantages over the subcarbonate as a remedy, and 
may be therefore regarded as a redundant preparation. 

SO'DAZ SUBCARBO'NAS. Lond.* Subcarbonate of Soda. 

“ Take of impure soda (darilla) in powder, a pound, boiling 
distilled water, four pints. Boil the soda in the water for half 
an hour, and filter the solution. Evaporate it to two pints, 
and set it apart that crystals may form. Throwtaway the li- 
quor that remains.” ~~ See Se hats 

“Sup-carsonas Sop. Edin. Subcarbonate of Soda. 

“Take of impure carbonate of soda, any quantity. Bruise 
it, and then boil if in water until all the saline matter be dis- 
solved. Filter the solution through paper, and évaporate it in — 
an iron vessel, so that after refrigeration crystals may form.” | 
OF eer a ee ~ Dublin, sake . 

_ “ Take of barilla'in powder, ten pounds ; water, two gallons. 
Boil the barilla in the water, in a covered vessel, for two hours; 
occasionally stirring; filter the liquor ; then bruise the barilla 
that remains with an equal quantity of water, and again boil 
_ it? this may be repeated a third time. The leys being filtered 
and mixed, evaporate them to dryness in a wide iron vessel, 
taking care that the saline mass, which will remain, be not 
again liquefied by too great a heat: stir it with an iron Spatula 
till’ it becomes white; finally dissolve it in boiling water, and, 
after due evaporation, set it apart, that, as it cools, crystals may 
form. These will be purer if the barilla before each boiling be 
- exposed for some time to the air. The crystallization should 
be effected when the air is at the freezing temperature, and in 
a liquor the specific gravity of which is, to that of Water, as 
* Remarks on the Editio Altera, p.27.. 2. Natron, Preparatum, .P.L. 1787. 
Soucarbonate de Soude (F.) Sotto carbonsto di Soda.(J.); 
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1220 to 1000. If the salt be: mot very pure, repeat the solution 
and crystallization.” | : nea “sy tS 
Barilla, besides the subcarbonate of soda, ‘contains sulphate 
and muriate of soda, charcoal, lime, magnesia, argil and silex, 
from which these processes are intended to separate it. The 
earths being insoluble are separated by the solution‘and filtra- 
tion; while the foreign salts remain dissolved in the residuary 
liquor after the subcarbonate of soda has crystallized. In the 
London formula, it has been justly observed’, the evaporation 
is directed to be too soon stopped. One pound of barilla 
yields, when properly managed, from 3iij to 3v of the crystallized 
subcarbonate. ~ | st hs SIC 
A pure subcarbonate of soda is now manufactured, on @ 
great scale, by the decomposition of sulphate of soda,*and of 
muriate of soda, which will probably supersede altogether the 
processes ordered in the pharmacopceias.* | 
Qualities. — Subcarbonate of soda has a mild aikalescent 
taste, and changes the vegetable blue and red colours to green. 
Its crystals are large transparent octohedrons, truncated at the 
summits of the pyramids, which effloresce when exposed to a 
dry air, and crumble down into a white opaque powder. It — 
undergoes the watery fusion, at 150° Fah.; is soluble in two- 
parts of water at 60°, and in considerably less than its weight 
of boiling water, its abundant water of crystallization assisting 
the solution of the salt at that temperature. — Its constituents, 
according to the late analysis of D’Arcet3, are, ‘in 100 parts, 
16°04 of acid, 20°85 of alkali, and 63°61 of water; but. Berard 
makes them to be 13°98 of acid, 23°33 of alkali, and 62°69 of 
water. By treating this salt-in the method described under 
subcarbonate of potash, any muriates or sulphates it may con- 
tain are detected, while the tartaric acid, added to its solution, - 
discoyers.potash, by forming a precipitate of the supertartrate. ~ 
Medical properties and uses. — This salt. is antacid and deob- 
struent. It is less acrid than the subcarbonate of potash; and 
hence is in more general use in dyspepsia and acidities of the ~ 
stomach. and in scrophulous affections. Its use has been lately 
strenuously recommended in hooping-cough, the protraction 
of which it is said to prevent. It is given at first, after the 
stomach and bowels have:been duly evacuated, in combination 
with ipecacuanha and opium, and afterwards, when the violence 
of the cough has abated, with myrrh or cinchona.* ‘The dose 
of this salt is from grs. x, to 3j, given twice or thrice a day. 


¥ London Medical Review, April 1808. 139. 

2 For experimental purposes, it is obtained, still purer from the erystallized acetate by 
ignition. mp he 

3. Annales de Chimie, -Ixxi. 208. 4 Medico-Chirurgical Transactiens, vol. i, « 
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Officinal preparation.. Sod@ Subcarbonas exsiccata. LD. Sode 
Carbonas. L. Agua Supercarbonatis Soda. &. Phosphas Sode. E.D. 
Soda tartarizata. L. E. D. yy 

SODA SUBCARBONAS EXSICCATA. Lond.” Dried 
Subcarbonate of Soda. 

“< Take of subcarbonate of soda, a pound. Expose the sub- 
carbonate of soda to a boiling heat in a clean iron vessel, until 
it becomes perfectly dry, and at the same time stir it. diligently 
with anjiron spatula. Finally, rub it into a powder.” | __ 

Cargonas Sopz& siccatum. Dub. Dried Carbonate of Soda, 

** Liquefy the crystals of carbonate of soda in a silver crus 
cible over the fire; then, in an augmented heat, stir the dis- 
solved salt until by the evaporation of the water it becomes 
dry. Reduce it to a fine powder, and preserve it in stopt 
phials.” 

Owing to the great proportion of water of crystallization 
this salt contains, it readily undergoes the watery fusion, and 
is completely dried by continuing the heat ; but its properties 
are not otherwise altered. The constituents of 100 parts,. in 
this state, according to the analysis of Kirwan, are 40:14 of 
acid, and. 59°86 of soda’, which nearly accords with the analy- 

‘sis.of Dulong and Dalton. | : 

Medical properties and uses. — 'The chief advantage obtained 
from.drying the subcarbonate of soda is the facility of exhibit- 
ing it in the form of pills; for when the crystallized salt is 
used for this purpose, the pill formed with it falls to pieces as 
soon as the salt effloresces. Dr. Beddoes? has extolled it, in 
this form, as a remedy in calculous affections: and it certainly 
affords relief from the painful symptoms attending calculus in 
the kidneys, and other urinary affections: but its effects are 
palliative only; and depend on its destroying the prevalent 
acid in the stomach. The dose is from grs. xX. tO grs. xv., 
given three times aday. Beddoes directed it to be combined 
with soap and aromatics. | ! 

AQUA SUPER-CARBONATIS SOD. Edin. Water 
of Super-carbonate of Soda. neva 

‘Take of water ten pounds; subcarbonate of soda, two 
ounces ; dissolve and subject the solution to a stream of carbo- 
nic acid gasprocured from three ounces of carbonate of lime, and 
the same quantity of sulphuric acid, with three pounds of wa- 
ter, gradually and cautiously mixed together. It may be con- 
veniently prepared in Nooth’s apparatus. But if a large 
quantity of it be required, an apparatus capable of affording 


* Soucarbonate de Soude sec (¥.) Getrocknetes Kohlensaures Natrum ((G.) Soto ear- 


bonato di Soda secco (J.) ; 
2 Nicholson’s Journal, 4to. iii,215 3. Beddoes on. the Nature and Cure of Calculus. 
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a greater pressure will be requisite. The fluid must be pre- 
served in well-corked bottles. 
This preparation is milder and pleasanter than the water 
prepared with subcarbonate of potash. It is manufactured in 
large quantities on a great scale, of a much superior quality 
to any which the apothecary can prepare; and is in very ge- 
neral use asa cooling beverage. Halfa pint of it poured over 
two table-spoonfuls of lemon-juice, sweetened witha little sugar, 
forms an excellent and very agreeable effervescing draught; 
and the same quantity poured upon two ounces of boiling milk 
forms an excellent substitute for asses’ milk. ae 

SO'DZE SUL/PHAS..Lond.* Sulphate of Soda. 

‘¢ Take of the salt which remains after the distillation of 
muriatic acid, two pounds; boiling water, two pints and a half. 
Dissolve the salt in the water; then add gradually as much 
subcarbonate of soda as will saturate the acid. Boil the solu- 
tion until a pellicle appears, and after having filtered it set it 
apart to crystallize. Pour the water from off the crystals, and 
dry them on bibulous paper.” | 

SutrHas Sop&. Edin. Sulphate of Soda. 

& Dissolve in water the acidulous salt which remains after 
the distillation of muriatic acid, and having mixed with it car- 
bonate of lime (chalk) in powder to remove the superfluous 
acid, set it apart until the impurities subside; then, having 
poured off the liquor, filter it through paper, and reduce it by 
evaporation, that crystals may be formed.” t Ries etry ae 

| Dublin. — : | 

<¢ Dissolve the salt which remains after the distillation of 
muriatic acid in a sufficient quantity of boiling water. _ Evapo- 
rate the filtered solution to a proper point, and set it apart, 
that, as it slowly cools, crystals may form. == 

The theory of the London process for preparing this salt is 
analogous to that of the process for preparing the sulphate of 
potash ; but, from the low price of the salt, manufactured ona 
great scale (see Part ii.) it is preferable to saturate the super- 
abundant acid with chalk, and reject the sulphate of lime. The. 
salt obtained by the Dublin process has a slight acidulous taste, 
and contains a quantity of sulphuric acid, but so loosely com- 
bined as scarcely to entitle it to be regarded as a supersalt; 
nor do its crystals differ in form from those produced by the 
other two formule.? — | a | 

“ Quélities.—The taste of this salt is at first simply saline, but 
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_ {Natron Vitiolatum, P. L. 1787, Sulphate de Soude (F.) Krystalisirres Natrum 
(G.) Solfato'di Soda (i) GENE WLS, FN WAGED Sie . 
2 The crystals of the supersulphate formed by dissolving the sulphate in sulphuric 
acid, and crystallizing, are rhombeidal. Co Shap. ape he 
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-alterwards very disagreeably bitter. Its crystals aretransparent, 

six-sided, irregular, channelled prisms, with dihedral summits ; 
efflorescent and rapidly fall toa white powder when exposed to 
the air. It is soluble in 2-86 parts of water at 60°, and 0°8 of 
boiling water; undergoes the watery fusion when heated, and 
in a strong heat is partially decomposed. According to Berze- 
lius, 100 parts contain 24°64 of acid, 19°36 of alkali, and 56 of 
water; and in the dried state, according to Bulcholz, 54 acid, 
and 46 of alkali © Le Pe gaits 

Medical properties and uses.—Sulphate of soda is a very 
common and useful purgative ; but from its nauseous taste it is 
not very generally prescribed by the physician. The dose is’ 
from 31s to 3ij, but in the effloresced state half of these quanti- 
ties is sufficient. | 

PHOSPHAS SOD. Edin.? Phosphate of Soda. 

“ Take of bones, burnt to whiteness and reduced to powder, 
ten pounds; sulphuric acid, six pounds ; subcarbonate of soda, 
a-sufficient quantity of bones with the sulphuric acid in an 
earthen vessel; then add the water, and again mix: keep the 
vessel in a vapour-bath for three days; after which; dilute the 
‘matter with nine pounds more of boiling water, and strain 
through a strong linen cloth, pouring boiling water gradually 
over it until the whole of the phosphoric acid be washed out. 
Set the strained liquor apart that the impurities may subside, 
from_ which pour it off, and evaporate it to nine pounds. To 
this liquor separated from its impurities, and heated in an 
earthen vessel, add a warm solution of subcarbonate of soda, 
until the effervescence cease: then strain, and set the liquor 
aside, that crystals may form. These being removed, add to 
the liquor, if necessary, a little subcarbonate of soda, that the 
phosphoric acid may be accurately saturated ; and dispose it 
“by evaporation again, to yield crystals, as long as these shall 
-be produced. Finally, let the crystals be preserved in a wells 
<losed vessel.” ahr ee .) | “aah 

) hi Dublin. / Tahal 
_» ** Take of burnt bones reduced-to powder, five pounds ; 
sulphuric acid three pounds and an half. Mix the powder with 

_the sulphuric acid in an earthen vessel; add, gradually, five 
pints of water, and agitate the mixture. Digest for three 
days, adding from time to time more water, lest. the materials 
should become dry, and continue the agitation; then pour 

_over them. five pints of boiling water, and strain through-a li- 
nen rag, pouring on, at intervals, boiling water, until all the 
acid be washed out. Set the liquor apart that the impurities 
May subside, from which decant it. and evaporate it to one half; 


“E Nicholson's Journal,"4t0. i. 215. ee es pea ce 
* Phosphate de Soude (F.) Phosphorsaures Natrum (G.) Fosfato di Soda (/.) 
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then add three pounds ten ounces of carbonate of soda (dis- 
solved in a sufficient quantity of warm water); filter, and ob- 
tain crystals by repeated evaporation and cooling, ‘The crys- 
tals are to be preserved in well closed vessels. nite 
‘If the salt be not sufficiently pure, repeat the solution 
and crystallization.” | SH . 
When bones are burnt to whiteness, the residue is chiefly 
phosphate of lime, 100 parts of which consist of 41 parts of 
acid, and 59 of base", with a small portion of carbonate of 
lime. The addition of sulphuric acid, as directed in the above 
formule, abstracts 0°40 parts of the lime, so as to form an in- 
soluble sulphate of lime, and, involved in its mass, a soluble 
superphosphate of lime, for the separation of which the di- 
gestion in vapour and the repeated effusions of boiling water 
are ordered. ‘The soda of the subcarbonate of soda, which is 
added. to the defecated and filtered solution, now unites with 
the superabundant phosphoric acid, by which means the lime 
is again left combined with as much of this acid only as ren- 
ders it a neutral phosphate, which from its insolubility precipi- 
tates, and is easily separated from the phosphate of soda, which 
being soluble, remains dissolved in the water, and crystallizes on 
the subsequent evaporation of the filtered liquor. . 
There are some niceties in the manipulation of this pro- 
cess that require to be noticed. In the first place, if too 
much sulphuric acid be employed, sulphate of soda will be also 
produced; and as four parts only of sulphuric acid are re- 
quired to decompose ten parts of phosphate of lime, both the 
above formule err in this particular: secondly, as the phos- 
phate of soda does not crystallize well without an excess of 
base, a little more subcarbonate of soda must be added than is 
required simply to neutralize the excess of acid of the super- 
phosphate: and lastly, the evaporation must not be carried 
quite to the formation of a pellicle, as in this case the crystall1- 
zation is indeterminate, and the whole often concretes into 
an irregular mass.? park 
‘Qualities. — This salt has a purely saline taste, resembling 
very much that of common salt. Its crystals are large, regu- 
lar, transparent, rhomboidal prisms, terminated by three- 
sided prisms, having a specific gravity of 1:333, etllorescing 
on exposure to the air. It 1s soluble in three parts of water 


1 Vauquelin. Gees 

2:A cheaper mode of preparing: this salt has been given by M. Funeke,.a German 
chemist. He adds to the matter of calcined bones diffused in water, just enough dilute 
‘ sulphuric acid to saturate the small portion of carbonate of lime it always contains. 
When the effervescence ceases, the whole‘is dissolved in nitric acid, and as much sulphate 
of soda added to the solution as of bone ashes used. ‘The whole is then distilled to re- 
cover the nitric acid’; and the phosphate of soda is separated from the residue, which is 
a mixture of sulphate of lime and phosphate of soda, by solution and crystallization. 
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at 60°, and in: two parts of boiling water; and undergoes the 
watery fusion whenheated. Its constituents, according to 
Thenard, are, in 100 parts, 19 of soda,-15 of phosphoric acid, 
and 66 of water; and according to Berzelius 20°33 of acid $ 
17°67 of base, and 62°80 of water. Muriate-of barytes, lime, 
and magnesia, decompose this salt; and by the strong acids 
it is converted into superphosphate of soda, | 
| Medical. properties and uses. — Phosphate of soda is‘a mild 
‘cathartic, excellently adapted for children, and others who 
have-a fastidious taste. It. may be given dissolved'in eruel, 
or broth, made without salt, by. which its taste is very effectu- 
ally covered. The dose is from 3vjto Zij. ‘It was introduced 
into practice by Dr. George Pearson of London. | 
MURIAS SOD SICCATUM. Dub.? Dried muriate 
of Soda. us ') age 
“Take of muriate of soda, any quantity. Roast it over thé 
‘fire in an iron vessel-slightly covered, until it cease to decre- 
pitate, occasionally agitating.” 

One hundred parts of crystallized muriate of soda contain, 
according to Kirwan, 8°12 of water, which is nearly dissipated 
by the heat; and the salt is thus rendered of a more uniform 

strength. It is employed chiefly for the distillation of mu- 


riatic acid, which is obtained colourless from the dried salt, 


EARTHS axv EARTHY SALTS. 


KaRrrus possess peculiar properties, which distinguish them 
_ from other bodies, and constitute them a distinct class of na- 
tural productions. They are opaque, solid, uninflammable, 
of very difficult fusibilit » very sparingly soluble in water, and 
of a'specific gravity not exceeding 4°9. Some of them resem- 
dle the alkalies in several particulars ; are caustic, change to 
ae the vegetable blues and reds, and neutralize acids; and 

ave therefore been denominated AuKauine Earkrus. Of this 
division three are medicinally employed ; namely, Lime, Mac- 
NEsIA, and Barytes; but the two former only are used as re- 
medies in their pure state. Those earths which do not pos- 
sess alkaline properties are denominated Proprr Eartus; of 
which one only, ALumINA, is a medicinal agent; and it is not 
used in its uncombined state. 

Although some of the old chemists conjectured that the 
pure earths were metallic oxides, yet no direct proof§ in sup- 
port. of the supposition were obtained, and they were generally 
1 Muriate de Soude sec (F.) Getrocknetes salzeaures Natrum (G.) Muriato di Soda 
FMR Atha idl nen slits A Po loc retaetiniiy deals theo nth 2'n; addfittiets ck, 
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supposed to be simple bodies, until the discoveries of Sir H. 
Davy revived the idea of their metallic nature. : 

The action of the pure earths on the animal economy is very 
similar to that of the alkalies. 

The Eartuy Sauts* are compounds of the acids -with the 
pure earths, resembling the salts formed by the combination 
of acids with alkalies. Some of them are crystallizable, and 
soluble in water; others are nearly insoluble: some of them. 
exert scarcely any action on the animal economy; while 
others are possessed of great activity, and-produce very strik- 
ing effects. . 3 “ie 

In-extemporaneous prescription, it is absolutely necessary to 
avoid combining the earths or earthy salts with substances — 
with which they form insoluble compounds. _ pi Maabinsig 

The following Table shows the solubility of the above earths, 
and of the compounds which they form with acids. tn 


Acipbs which, in combination with these 


Pure Solubility in Earths, form 


Eartus. Water. of | "Bonible Compounds | Insoluble 
{ Compounds. |scarcelyseluble.| Compounds. 
Lime.....| 0°002 |Nitric ulphuric {Oxalic — 
-  |Muriatic (Boracic _|Phosphoric 
Acetic  _|Succinic {Carbonic 
Benzoic jTartaric [Arsenic 
Malic 
Magnesia| 0-000 |Sulphuric |Tartaric  |Boracic 
{Phosphoric | . Oxalic 
Nitric 
Muriatic 
Carbonic 
Acetic 
Benzoic 
Succinic h 
: Malic te “| 
\Barytes...| 0-050 |Nitric Succinic {Sulphuric | 
Muriatic {Carbonic |Oxalic _ | 
Acetic Citric _ Phosphoric | 
Benzoie , Boracic " 
. Tartaric’ {| _ JArsenic, 
Alumina.| 0-000 {Sulphuric |Boracic Phosphoric} ~ 
. {Nitric Arsenic 9° ° 
Muriatic } : 
Carbonic 
Acetic oe 
_\Benzoic 
G Oxalic | 
Tartaric 


1 We prefer the title Earths and Earthy Salts to that of Earths and their Salts, which 
a 
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ALUMEN EXSICCATUM: ‘Lond:* Dried Alum. 
** Melt alum in an earthien ‘vessel over the fire, and increase: 
the heat until the ebullition cease” © some 
oo | eainory Edinburgh. . Yoneinne Dapp 
_« Melt the alum in an earthen or iron vessel, and let it be 
kept over the’ fire until’ it cease to boil: then rub it into a 
powder.” teh 8 hee Seton | | ar 
ALUMEN ustum. Dub. Burnt Alum. © etre | 
*¢ ‘Take of alum any quantity. Expose to the heat of a 
strong fire in an earthen vessel until it cease to boil.” He NER 
In these processes the alum loses its water of crystallization ; 
but if the heat be too’ great, its acid is partly expelled, ‘and 
partially decomposed. According to Kirwan, alum desiccated 
at 700° loses more than half its acid. By our experiments, 
English alum lost 0-43 in a moderate heat, and 0°46 in a red; 
Levant alum, 0°41 in a moderate heat, and 0°44 in a red heat, 
Chaptal found that in a red heat alum of ‘his own manufacture 
lost 0°67; Roman alum, 0°50; English, 0:47; and Levant 
alum, 040.00 SHG ome sig BA: 
. Qualitiés. — Dried alum has a more astringent taste than » 
the crystallized salt. It is’ obtained ‘in the form of a light, 


opaque, white, spongy, friable mass, 100 parts of which con- 
sist of 36°25 acid, and 63°75 alumina. — PEAK i 

Medical properties and uses.— It is chiefly used as an escha- 
rotic to destroy fungus in ulcers; but has also been given inter- 
nally to the extent of 9) for a dose in cases of cholic, the pain 
of which it is said to allay, while at the same time it gently 
opens the bowels. soe 

CA'LCIS MU'RIAS. Lond. © Muriate of Lime. 

“ ‘Take of the salt which remains after the distillation of 
subcarbonate of ammonia, two pounds; water, a pint. Mix, 
and filter the solution through paper. ‘Evaporate the liquor 
until the salt remains dry... Preserve it in a closely-stopped 
vessel.’ eats | ube Bit ~ 

Qualities. — Muriate of lime is inodorous, and has a dis- 
agreeable, bitter, acrid taste. It is soluble in half its weight of 
cold water, and to any extent in boiling water. It rapidly de- 
liquesces in the air, and undergoes the watery fusion when heat- 
ed. According to Dr. Marcet it is. composed of 49 parts of 
acid and 57 of lime. 

CALX. Lond. Lime. a ae 
isthe title of this section in the London Pharmacopoeia, for the same reason ‘that 
we preferred the term Neutral Salts to that of Alkaline Salts, us 

1 Sulfate d’Alumine Sée. (F.) Gebrannter Alaun (G.) “Allume calcinato (1.) 

+ Muriate de Chaux (/.) Salzsaure Kalkerde (G.) ~Muriato di Calce (1.) 

3 Chaux (F.) Kalkerde (G.) Calce (J.) Calviva (§.) 

! aoe 
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*‘ Take of limestone, a pound. Break it into smal! pieces, 
and expose it in a crucible toa very strong fire for an hour, or 
until the carbonic acid be so completely expelled, that on the 
addition of acetic acid no air bubbles are extricated. : 

‘‘ Lime may be made in the same manner from shells, after 
they have been washed in boiling water, and freed from all im- 
purities.” F: at 

Lime prepared on the great scale for the ordinary purposes 
of artis sufficiently pure for medicinal use; but for some phar- 
maceutical purposes it is required to be more completely burnt 
than is usually the case of that which is obtained from the 
kilns ; and perhaps it is with this view that the above prepa- 
ration has been ordered by the London College. It may, how- 
ever, be observed, that neither of the substances ordered’ af- 
fords lime in a state of absolute purity; limestone frequently 
containing silex, alumina, magnesia, ‘and marine shells; and a 
portion of phosphate of lime which is not decomposed by the 
fire. ‘To obtain perfectly pure lime, dissolve white marble or 
clean oyster shells in diluted muriatic acid, and to the filtered 
solution add solution of ammonia as long as any precipitate 
falls; then filter again, and decompose the muriate by a so- _ 
lution of pure carbonate of potash; wash the precipitate, 
and expose it to violent heat in a platinum crucible, tilhit cease 
to lose weight. . The result is pure lime. ee; Shiseay | 

Qualities. — Well prepared lime is of a white colour, mo- 
derately hard, and brittle. Its specific gravity is 2-3: \ Its 
taste is hot, pungent, and bitter; on animal matter it operates 
as a most powerful caustic; changes the vegetable blues to 
green, and is infusible. Water poured on it is absorbed with 
-.a hissing noise, much heat is evolved, and the lime ‘swells, 
falls to pieces, and is.then said to be slacked; in which state it 
readily combines with sulphur, forming. a sulphuret, and is to 
a certain degree soluble in water.. It appears to be a com- 
pound of a peculiar metal which has been named calcium’, and 
oxygen | ueeay 

Use, Lime in this state is chiefly employed for pharmaceu- 
tical purposes and for forming the solution. 


Officinal preparations. Liguor Calcis. L,E.D. Potassa cum 
Calce. L. : 


CRETA PREPARATA. Lond.* Prepared Chall 
** ‘Take of chalk, a pound. Add a little water to the chalk, 
and triturate it to a fine powder. ‘Throw this into a large ves- 


¥ This metal has the colour and appearance of silver, is solid, four times heavier than 
water, absorbs oxygen, and burns brilliantly in the open air, and by being oxidized is 
converted juto quicklime. Phil. Trans. 1808, 
2 Crai¢ préparé (F.) Rein Kreide (G.) Carhonato di Calce preparato (/.) 
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sel of water, stir it, and after a short interval pour off the su- 
pernatant turbid water into another vessel, and set it apart that 
the powder may subside: lastly, let the water be poured off, 
»and dry the powder.” | 

Carzonas CaLcis PREPARATUS. Edin. Prepared Carbonute 
of Lime. ) 

‘* Let carbonate of lime, triturated to powder in an iron 
mortar, and levigated with a little water, on a porphyry stone, 
be put into a large vessel: then pour water upon it, which, 
after frequently shaking the vessel, is to be poured off loaded 
with the fine powder. The subtile powder which’ subsides, 
when the water remains at rest, is to be dried. Leet the coarse 
powder which the water could not suspend be again leyigated, 
and treated in the same manner.” _ ; 

‘Crera prmparata. Dub. Prepared Chalk. 2 

‘*'Let it be triturated to powder in an earthen mortar, with 
the addition of a little water; then mix this with a sufficiently 
large quantity of water by agitation, and after a short interval, 
when the coarser particles have subsided, pour off the fluid. 
This may be frequently repeated, always previously triturating ; 
and. finally, collect the very fine powder, which after some time 
will subside, and dry it upon an absorbent stone, or paper.” — 
"By the suspension of the finer particles of the levigated chalk 
in water, they are reduced to a more impalpable form, and are 
more effectually separated from the coarser particles than 
could be accomplished by any other mechanical means; but the 
chalk is not freed from the foreign earths it generally con- 
tains, (see Calz, Part ii.) although it be sufficiently pure for 
medicinal use. . . 

Medical properties and uses.— Chalk is antacid and absor- 
bent. It is exhibited advantageously in acidities of the prime 
wise; and in diarrhoeas, after all irritating matters have been 
removed from the bowels by previous evacuation. As an ex- 
‘Aernal application it is sprinkled over ulcers discharging a thin 
ichorous matter, which is thus absorbed by the chalk, and pre- 
vented from excoriating the neighbouring sound skin. In cases 
of burns it is applied in a similar manner, and a poultice laid 
over it, by which the skinning of the sore is much hastened. * 

The dose of chalk is from grs. x. to 9ij, or more. 

Officinal preparations. Mistura Crete. L. E. Hydrargyrus cum 
Creia. L. Pulvis Crete compositus. L: E. Pulvis opiatus. 
Lrochisci Carbonatis Calcis. E. peel} toate 

CRETA PRECIPITATA. Dub. © Precipitated Chalk. 

** Take of solution of muriate: of lime, any quantity. Add 
to it as much (swb) carbonate of soda, dissolved..in.four~ times 


a 


; L Kentish on Burns, passim, . 
112 
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its weight of hot distilled water, as may be sufficient to preci- 
pitate the chalk. Wash the precipitate three times in a suffi- 
cient quantity of water; then collect it, and dry it on a chalk 
stone or on bibulous paper.” | | 
A double exchange takes place in this process; the muriatic 
acid separates from the lime and unites with the soda, while . 
the carbonic acid of the subcarbonate combines with the lime: 
the muriate of soda thus formed remains dissolved in the water, 
but the carbonate of lime is precipitated in the form of a white 
powder. It is an expensive preparation, and the benefit to be 
derived from a great degree of purity in this substance is not 
very obvious. | LE he: 
Officinal preparations. Hydrargyrum cum Creta. D. Electuarium 
aromaticum. D. Mistura Crete. D. | 
MURIAS BARYT. Edin.' Muriate of Barytes. ~~ 
“Take of carbonate of barytes, muriatic acid, each, one part ; 
water, three parts. 'To the water and the acid mixed together 
add the carbonate broken into small pieces. The effervescence 
being finished, digest for an hour; then filter, and after due 
evaporation set the solution apart that crystals may form. 
Repeat the evaporation as long as any crystals are formed. 
_ © Tf the carbonate of barytes cannot be procured, the muri- 
ate may be prepared from sulphate of barytes in the following 


manner : 
_“ Take ofsulphate of barytes, ¢wo pounds ; charcoal in pow- 
der, four ounces ; muriatic acid, a sufficient quantity. Roast 
the sulphate, that it may be the more easily reduced to a very 
fine powder, and mix it with the powder of charcoal. Put 
the mixture into a crucible, and having fitted to it a cover, let 
it be exposed to a strong fire for ‘six hours; then, having 
well triturated the matter, put it into six pounds of boiling 
water, in a glass or earthen vessel, and mix by agitation, 
preventing, as much as possible, the action of the air. 
_ Let the vessel stand in a vapour-bath until the undis- 
solved part shall have subsided, and then pour off the liquor. 
Pour upon the residue four pounds of boiling water, which, af- 
ter agitation and subsidence, add to the former liquor : and 
then, while it is still hot, or, if it shall have cooled, after it is 
again heated, let muriatic acid be dropped into it as Jong as 
any effervescence is excited. Then let the solution be filtered 
and evaporated, that crystals may be formed.” = : 
The simplicity of the first of these processes, in which the 
superior affinity of the muriatic acid for barytes effects the de- 
composition of the carbonate, recommends its general adoption ; 


ne “Muriate de Baryte (F.) Salzsaure Schwererde (G.). Musiato di Barita (/.) 
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and we believe this mineral can now be procured without dif- 
ficulty, and in abundance. ‘The second, however, may some- 
times be required to be performed : it is somewhat complicated, 
but its theory is sufficiently obvious. 

The charcoal, by the assistance of heat, decomposes the sul- 
phuric acid of the sulphate of barytes, attracting its oxygen, 
and forming with it carbonic acid, which is dissipated in a 
gaseous form, while the sulphur remains united with the ba- 
rytes. The boiling water added to this sulphuret dissolves it ; 
but during the solution the water is partially decomposed, a 
portion of the sulphur attracts the oxygen of the decomposed 
water, and forming sulphuric acid, unites with a little of the 
barytes, so as to. reproduce some sulphate which precipitates ; 
while its hydrogen unites with another portion of the sulphur, 
and forms sulphuretted hydrogen, the combination of which, 
with the remaining sulphuret, converts it into a hydroguretted 
sulphuret, and prevents its further decomposition. Lastly, 
the muriatic acid added to the hot aqueous solution of these 
sulphurets decomposes them, disengages the sulphuretted hy- 
drogen in the form of gas, and precipitates the sulphur ; while at 
the same time it unites with the earth, and muriate of barytes 
remains in solution. eS bik 
- Several other methods have been proposed for the pre- 
paration of this salt, the following is that recommended 
by Bouillon La Grange.* Pulverise together equal parts 
ef sulphate of barytes and muriate of lime; project the mix- 
ture into a red hot crucible, and let the fire be continued till 
the whole be melted, which is then to be poured out on a 
heated tile. After it is cold, reduce the mass to powder ; boil 
it for some minutes in six times its weight of distilled water, 
and filter the solution: then evaporate the liquor to a pellicle, 
and. sevit aside to crystallize. Thecrystals require to be redis- 
solved and again crystallized, to free them from any. of the 
calcareous muriate they may retain on the first crystallization. 
The Edinburgh process, however, is still preferable to this 
of La Grange, as the previous calcination reduces any metal- 
lic salts that may be combined with the sulphate; and being 
thus rendered insoluble, they are separated during the first» 
solution of the sulphuret.* beat; gad ED a 

Qualities. —Muriate of barytes has an acrid, very nauseous, 
bitter taste. It crystallizes in grouped quadrangular tables, 


-* Annales de Chimie, xivii. 181.00. Sek. Adah Et ieestsy 
 Goetling advises muriate of soda to be added to the charcoal, by which a smaller 
quantity of charcoal is capable of reducing a larger quantity of sulphate’ of barytes. A 
mixture of one part of muriate of soda and two parts of muriate of lime is sufficientto de- 
compose six of the sulphate. 
13 3 
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bevelled on the edges; transparent, white, and very brilliant ; 
of a specific gravity of 2°8257: and not alterable from expo- 
sure to the air. When heated, it decrepitates, becomes 
Opaque, and ultimately melts, but is not decomposed. One part 
requires three’ of water at 60° for its solution, and 2°20 of hot 
water. According to Berzelius, the constituents of 100 parts 
of this. crystallized salt are 61°85 of barytes, 23°35.of muriatic 
acid, and 14°80 of water.’ It isused only for forming the fol- 
lowing solution : a ae nN ; 
SoLturio Muriatis Barytx. Edin.* Solution of Muriate of 
Barytes. Bit ; | sh . 
“Take of muriate of barytes, one part; distilled: water, 
three parts. Dissolve.” Oh as 
Qualities. —'This solution possesses all the chemical and 
medicinal properties of the muriate. It is limpid, transparent, 
and colourless; but is rapidly decomposed by the earthy, me- 
tallic; and alkaline sulphates and nitrates; the alkaline phos- , 
phates, borates, and carbonates, being precipitated in the form 
of a white powder. | Its affinity for sulphuric acid is so great, 
that, as a re-agent, it is capable of detecting 0.00009 of that 
acid in any fluid. . : ye Paiget istry ST ore atten 
Medical properties and uses. — This solution is stimulant and. 
deobstruent, and in large doses poisonous. " It-was introduced 
into practice by the late Dr. Crawford as a remedy for cance- 
rous and scrophulous affections; and its use was: afterwards 
extended to syphilis. When taken in moderate doses, it ap- 
pears to increase the secretion by the skin, augments the flow 
of urine,. and improves the tone of the system; but by large 
doses, violent vomiting, purging, vertigo, and the most dange- 
rous symptoms, are produced. When death is the consequence, 
it is owing, as Mr. Brodie has ascertained, to the poison act- 
ing on the brain and heart. It has undoubtedly been found 
beneficial. in several instances of scrophula, in some cutaneous 
affections, and in ulcerations connected with elephantiasis ;. 
while in syphilis it has the power of suspending some of the 
symptoms for a short period. , But although it be a medicine 
of some- efficacy, yet, to use the words of Mr. Pearson, in whose 
opinion of its deficient powers as an antisyphilitic we place im- 
. plicit faith, its “ good qualities are uncertain in their operation, 
and narrowly circumscribed ; nor is it a preparation on which 
- great confidence can. be. placed for the cure of any. disease.’ 
The dose requires to be carefully apportioned, and:very gra- 
dually increased, until from mv, which are sufficient at first, 


—~l. 


I Nicholson’ s Journal, 4to. iii. 25. eidawa 93 IB 
. % Dissolution de Muriate de Baryte (F.).Soluzione di Muriato di Barite (J.) 
3 Observations on Remedies for Lues Venerea, 92. 5 mid 
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7 Xx may be taken twice a day ; or more, if nausea be not ex- 
cited. It is sometimes used externally as an escharotic to fun- 
gous ulcers and specks on the cornea. | 

As antidotes of muriate of barytes, when it has been taken as 
a poison, M. Orfila has proposed the soluble* sulphates, < if 
administered before a quantity of the salt sufficient to exert its 
fatal influence on the nervous system be absorbed.’’* 
-? LIQUOR CALCIS. Lond.* Lime-water. AL 

“ Take of lime, halfa pound ; boiling distilled water, twelve 
pints. Pour the water upon the lime, and agitate them toge- 
ther ; cover the vessel directly, and set it apart for three hours ; 
then preserve the solution upon the undissolved lime, in well 
stopped glass bottles, and pour off the clear fluid when it is 
wanted for use.” ' 3 

Soturio Cacrs, sive Agua Catcts. Edin. Solution of Lime, 
or Lime Water.» , SEG 9 

_ Take of lime fresh burnt, half a-pound. Put it into an 


earthen vessel, and sprinkle upon it four ounces of water, keep- 


ing the vessel covered until the lime becomes hot, and falls into 
powder; then pour on it twelve pounds of water, and mix the 
lime with water by agitation. After the lime shall have subsid- 
ed, repeat the agitation; and let this be done about ten times, 
the vessel being kept shut that the free access of the air may 
be prevented. Finally, let the water be strained through paper, 


interposing between it and the funnel glass rods, that the water 


may pass through as quickly as possible. It is to be preserved, 
in very well stopt bottles.” . 
: | Dublin. 
» Take of fresh burnt lime, a pound; boiling water, @ pint. 
Put the lime into an earthen vessel, and sprinkle the water 
upon it, keeping the vessel shut until it becomes hot, and 
falls into powder ; then pour upon it three gallons of water. ‘The 
vessel being again shut, let the mixture be frequently shaken 


_ for twenty-four hours; and then filter the solution through 


paper placed in a covered funnel, and preserye it in well stopt 
bottles.” f robe 
Of these formule,that ofthe London College is to be prefer- 
red; as by keeping the solution upon the lime it is always in a 
completely saturated state, and the supernatant fluid is generally 
sufficiently clear to allow it to be decanted off without filtration, 


It is however adviseable, in making the solution, first to slack 
_ the lime with a small portion of water, before the whole quan- 


tity be added; as by this it is prevented from running into a 
paste, which confines the action of the water. Water, when 


1 Traité des Poisons, &e, vol, i, p. 182. 2 Eau de Chaux, (F.) Kalkwaseer,, 
(G.) Aqua di Calce (J) . 
114 
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cold, acts more powerfully on lime than hot water, and at 60° 
retains in solution rather less than 0-002 parts, or one six hun- 
dredth part of lime. | » nels sede: re . 
. Qualities: — Lime water is inodorous; has a strong, styptic, 
acrid taste; is limpid and colourless ; and changes to green the 
vegetable blue and red colours, . It unites with oil, forming an 
imperfect soap. When exposed to the air, it attracts carbonic 
acid, which, combining with part of the lime held in, solution, 
forms on its surface a pellicle of carbonate of lime, which 
thickens, cracks, and sinks to the bottom of the vessel, leaving 
its place to be supplied by another pellicle; and thus, by suc- 
cessive formations, the whole of the lime is. abstracted. from 
the water. Hence the necessity of preserving the solution in 
well closed bottles. It is decomposed by the acids and. sul- 
phur, the alkaline carbonates, phosphates, borates, .tartrates, 
and citrates; the infusions of orange-peel, columba, cinchona, 
rhubarb, ‘and senna, which are consequently incompatible in 
formulee with it. ‘ vik — iy 

Medical properties and uses. —.Lime-water is tonic, antacid, 
anthelmintic, and externally detergent. It proves very useful 
in dyspepsia attended with much acidity of the stomach, by 
neutralizing the acid, and dissolving the sordid mucus with 
which it is often loaded in this disease; and has.also been 
found efficacious in diarrhoea, diabetes, and leucorrheea,. It 
destroys intestinal worms, and. dissolves , the mucus. which 
forms their nidus ;. and for the same reason proves serviceable 
in slimy bowels. Its internal use, however, should be occa- 
sionally suspended for a few days, as its long continued action 
onthe stomach is apt to prove hurtful. Externally it is applied 
asa lotion to foul and cancerous ulcers, tinea. capitis, and 
scabies, but with little advantage. puedo reietesl ctl 
. a. dose is from: f5ij to Ofs, alone, or diluted with milk. _ 
Officinal preparations. Oleum Lini cum Calce. E. D. Aqua Calcis 
composita. D. i ‘ ee ee owt 
LIQUOR ALUMINIS COMPOSITUS. Lond. . .Com- 
pound Solution of Alum. = = | 

* Take of alum, sulphate of zinc, each half an ounce; boil- 
ing water, two pints. Dissolve the alum and the sulphate of 
zinc together in the water; then filter the solution.” shel 
_ Medical properties and uses. —'This solution is astringent and 
detergent. It is employed as a lotion for cleansing ulcers,.and | 
in- some cases of cutaneous eruptions. When properly diluted, 
it forms a useful collyrium_ in opthalmia, and. an injection in 
gleet, and in fluor albus when the discharge proceeds only from 
the vagina. yer Tm nles ti é 
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‘LIQUOR MURIATIS CALCIS, Lond." Solution of 
Muriate of Lime. “a | 

** Take of muriate of lime, two ounces ; distilled water three 
iid ounces. Dissolve the muriate of lime in the water, and 
strain the solution through paper.” Mu | 
Sotutio Muriatis Catcis. Edin. Solution of Muriate of 
Lime. : 

“ Take of the harder variety of carbonate of lime (namely 
white marble) broken into small pieces, nine ounces ; muriatic 
acid, sixteen ounces ; water, eight ounces. Mix the acid with 
the water, and gradually add the pieces of carbonate of lime. 
The effervescence being finished, digest for an hour. Pour off 
the fluid, and reduce it by evaporation to dryness. Dissolve 
the residue in its weight and a half of water, and filter the solu- 
tion.” | | ro. 

Agua Muriatis Catcis. Dub. Water of Muriate of Lime. 

** Take of chalk reduced to a coarse powder, one ounce ; 
diluted muriatic acid, two ounces. Add gradually the acid to 
the chalk, and when the effervescence is finished, filter the 
solution.” | : : 

In these processes the muriatic acid unites with the lime of 
the carbonate, and disengages the carbonic acid, which is dis- 
sipated in the gaseous form, while the muriate of lime remains 
dissolved in the water. The evaporation is unnecessary, if an 
acid ofa determinate specific gravity be employed, as ordered 
by the Dublin College. an ae: | | 

Qualities. — This solution is colourless, and has a disagree- 
able, bitter, acrid taste. It is decomposed by the sulphuric, 
nitric, phosphoric, fluoric, and boracic acids; the neutral salts 
into which these enter; and the alkalies and alkaline carbonates, 
which precipitate the lime. In the solid state, 100 parts of dry 
muriate of lime, after being exposed to a red heat, consist of 
49 of acid, 51 of lime? By mixing four parts of it with an 
equal quantity of snow, a degree of cold is produced capable 
_ of sinking the mercury in’ the thermometer from 32° to 40° 
below 0° of Fahrenheit, : or 

Medical properties and uses. — Muriate of lime is deobstruent 
and tonic. It was introduced.into practice by Fourcroy, and 
has been much recommended as a remedy in scrophulous and 
glandular diseases. I have given it with evident advantage. 
in bronchocele;_ and have witnessed more benefit result from 

its continued use in the varied forms of scrophula, than from 
any other remedy. Its operation is similar to that of muriate 


¥ Dissolution de Muriate de Chaux (F.) Liquore di Muriato di Calce (7.) 
* Marcet. ; 
&, ° 
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of barytes; but the danger of an over dose is less to be dread- 
ed, and its good effects are more uniform and certain. The 
dose of the solution is from ™xx to 3j, increased gradually to 
fziv, in a sufficient quantity of water or milk, repeated twice 
or thrice a day. , cater 
- MAGNESIA. Lond.* Magnesia. | 

“¢ Take of (sub) carbonate of magnesia, four ounces. Burn 
it in a very strong fire for two hours, or until no effervescence 
is excited when acetic acid is dropped on it.” ise OY 

34 | Edinburgh. arty! 

«“ Let (swb) carbonate of magnesia be exposed in a crucible 
toa red heat for two hours; after which preserve it in close 
stopped bottles.” (od) aOMHb% b che 

» Maewnesta usta. Dub. Calcined Magnesia. : 

“ Take of magnesia any quantity. Let it be put into a 
- crucible, and subjected to a strong heat for two hours; and 
when it has cooled preserve it in a well closed glass vessel.” 

The carbonic acid is expelled by the heat, and the pure 

earth remains in the proportion of five-twelfths of the weight 
of the subcarbonate employed; or 3j leaves 200 grs. of mag- 
nesia. * 
- Qualities. ~ It»is inodorous and insipid; in the form of a 
white, very light, soft powder, having a specific gravity of 
2-3. It turns to green the more delicate vegetable blues ; does 
not effervesce with acids; is infusible; and requires for its so- 
lution 2000 parts of water at 60°. When exposed to the air 
it attracts slowly carbonic acid. Sir H. Davy has ascertained 
that, like the other alkaline earths, it is a compound of a pe- 
culiar metal, which he has named magnesium, and oxygen. - 

- Medical properties and uses.-—— ‘The same as those of the 
subcarbonate. It sometimes contains lime, which is discovered 
by a precipitate falling when oxalate of ammonia is added to its 
solution in sulphuric acid. Its dose is from grs. x. to 3fs. taken 
in water or milk. | di fh gM hak 
MAGNE'SLE CARBO'NAS.* Lond. Carbonate of Mag- 
nesia. eae : 

“. Take of sulphate of magnesia, a pound; subcarbonate of 
potash, nine ounces; water three gallons. Dissolve separately 
the subcarbonate of potash in three pints of water, and the 
sulphate of magnesia in five pints, and filter: then add the rest 
Sabha SEMPRA ORE 0 RR Se eee ene eee ern ee en eee il 


x. Magnesie (F.) Gebrannto Magnesia (G-) Magnesia (J,) . 
_ 2% Black on Magnesia Alba, 28. rae 

3 Carbonate de Magnésie (F.) Kohlensaure Magnesia (G.) Carbonato di Mag- 
nesia (J.) This preparation should be denominated Subcarbonas Magnesia. Carbonate of 
magnesia is obtained by using a larger proportion of the subcarbonate, and allowing the 
filtered solution to remain at rest for three days. It crystallizes in small transparent 
hexagonal prisms, terminated by a hexagonal plane. See Butin sur la Magnésie,’ 
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of the water to the solution of sulphate of “magnesia, and boi! 
it, adding to it while it is boiling the solution of the subcarbo- 
nate, with constant stirring; and strain through linen. Lastly, 
wash the powder repeatedly with boiling water, and dry it upon 
_ bibulous paper with a heat of 200°.” 

Carponas Maewesta. Edin. Carbonate of Magnesia. 

“ Take of sulphate of magnesia, Jour parts; subcarbonate of 
potash three parts; boiling water a sufficient quantity. Dissolve 
the salts separately in twice their weight of water, and strain, 
or otherwise free from impurities; then mix them, and instant- 
ly add eight times their weight of boiling water. Boil the liqior 
for a short time stirring it; then let it remain at rest until the 
heat be a little diminished, and strain it through linen, upon 
which the carbonate of magnesia wili remain. ‘The carbonate 
after being well washed with pure water, isto be dried with a 
gentle heat.” pt bu i 

Maenesia. Dub. Magnesia. | 

** Take of sulphate of magnesia, subcarbonate of potash, 
each two pounds ; boiling water, twenty pints. Dissolve the 
sulphate of magnesia and the kali, each in ten pounds of water. 
Mix together the defecated liquors; then boil the mixture for 
‘a short time, and strain it while it is hot through linen stretchi- 
ed in a proper manner for collecting the magnesia. Ws; 
away the sulphate of kali by repeated affusions of boiling water; 
and finally, dry the magnesia.” | pa : 

The product of these processes is an insoluble subcarbonate 
of magnesia. . Both the salts are decomposed, and a double 
exchange takes place; the sulphuric acid separates from the 
magnesia, and unites with the potash of the subcarbonate, dis- 
engaging the carbonic acid, which in its turn combines with 
the magnesia. ‘The success of the operation depends very 
much on the degree of attention which is paid to the follow- 
ing circumstances: The water employed in every part of the 
process must be very soft, either rain water or pure distilled 
water; the subcarbonate of potash should be previously freed 
as completely as possible from any admixture of silica, by 
passing through the alkaline solution a current of carbonic 
acid, or exposing it to the air for some time before it. be used, 
and the mixing the salts in small portions of water ; and after 
boiling the mixture, throwing it into a large quantity of water. 
The large proportion of weter ordered, and the boiling, are ne- 
cessary for disssolving the sulphate of potash, and for expelling 
any redundant carbonic acid which might occasion the mag- 
nesia to crystallize, and render it gritty. Mr. ‘Henry recom- 
mends to pour off the water by inclination, and to put the pre- 
cipitate upon chalk-stones for a little time; after which it is to 
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be wrapped up in sheets of white paper, and dried before the 

re." - ' Koha ge 

The greater part, however, of the subcarbonate of magnesia 
found in the shops is prepared, on a great scale, from bittern, — 
the liquor remaining after the crystallization of common salt 
from:sea water... The bittern is heated to 212°, a solution of 
impure subcarbonate of potash instantly added to it, and the 
fire withdrawn. The other steps of the process resemble thosé ~ 
above detailed. ae Rana ky 

Qualities. — Subcarbonate of magnesia is inodorous and in- 
sipid; perfectly white, very light, smooth to the touch, nearly 
insoluble in water, and effervesces with acids. Its specific 
gravity is 0°294. It is decomposed by all the acids, the al- 
kalies, the neutral salts, lime, barytes, alumina, and by a strong 
heat. ,. According to Dalton, the constituents of 100 parts 
are 40 of acid, 43 of magnesia, and 17 of water. Shh 

Medical properties and uses. — Subcarbonate of magnesia is 
antacid. It isa useful remedy in acidity of the prime viz, 
particularly of children, in aphthous feyer, and that which at- 
tends dentition. The compound formed by its union with an 
acid in the stomach is purgative; but if no acid be present, 
magnesia does not appear to increase in any degree the peri- 
Altice motion of the bowels. It is preferable to chalk and 
other absorbents in heartburn, when the bowels are costive; 
and has been given with advantage in dysentery, combined 
with ipecacuanha and opium, and the dose followed by a 
draught of lemonade. In calculus, when: the concretions are 
formed in the kidney, no remedy is so efficacious. ‘The ex- 
trication of the carbonic acid in the gaseous state, when the 
subcarbonate is decomposed by acid in the stomach, sometimes 
- proves inconvenient from the distension it occasions; but more 
generally it is beneficial. ‘The usual dose is from 3fs to 3ij, 
taken in water or milk. 

Officinal preparations. Magnesia, L.E.D. Hydrargyrus cum 
Magnesia. D. — i i} 
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TABLE presenting a synoptical view of the Neutral Salts with alka- 
line and earthy bases, employed as remedies, or for pharma- 
ceutical purposes. * 


Salts. Taste. 
Re: j 


Action |Solubility in 100 
Figure of Crystals. of parts of Water. 
Air. | at 60° at 212° 


Action of 
Heat. 


Sulphate of barytes | None Rhomboidal prisms | None 0 0°002|Decrepitates. 
; - potash Bitter | Six-sided prisms None , 6°25 | 24 Decrepitaces. 
- soda Bitter Si#sided prisms | Effloresces | 35 125 Watery fusion. 
- magnesia | Bitter | Four-sided prisms | None. 100/138 Watery fusion. 
Alum — Astring- | Octohedrons | Lie 20 133 Watery fusion. 
| ent . . 
Nitrate of potash © {Cooling  Sixsided prisms | None 14*3 | 100 |Fuses. 
Muriate of barytes |Astring- | Four-sided prisms | None’ 20 30 ‘Decrepitates. 
ent ’ 2 
soda Salt Cubes None 35°46 | 36°16 |Decrepitates, 
lime Bitter _| Six-sided prisms | Deliques- [400 Watery fusion. 
ces,» |» 
———— ammonia | Acrid Four-sided pyra- | Subdeli- 31 50 Sublimes, 
oe mids* quesces , 
— magnesia] Bitter —| Needles Deliques- j151__ Watery fusion, 
- | ces 
Hyperoxymuriate | Cooling | Rhomboidal plates | None 6 | 40 
| of potash 
Phosphate of lime | None Six-sided prisms | None ) ) 
: ———- soda | Salt Rhomboidal prisms | Effloresces | 25 | 50 
Borax Styptic | Six-sided prisms | Efflores- 16°8 
me. -: >? ces 
Carbonate of bary-| None Various None 0°023; 0°043/Litte. _ 
. tes 
—lime {None Rhomboidal prisms | None’ <a O° 
——-—— potash | Alkaline} Four-sided prisms | None 25 83! 


—-—— soda. | Alkaline. 


Octohedral trunca-| Effloresces | 50 |100+ 
ted 


———— magnesia | None Six-sided prisms | Fffloresces | 2 


-———- ammonia | Urinous’| lregular None 50+: {100 
Acetate of potash | Hot. Plates Deliques- | 99 
1 ces 
——— ammonia Cool . Slender prisms Deliques- {Very soluble. 
ig é ‘iw ces 
Tartar Acid Irregular prisms | None 12 31 


tartrate of potash | Bitter 


ed prisms | None 25 50 
artrate of potash Bitter — ; 


ided prisms |-Effloresces | 20 30 


pes 


wey be .! 5A 
“at re 2 


}-Four-sid 
n 


and soda 


rR ss 7? Ae RPS et a tes 
+ Wevhave formed this Table from the more general table of Dr. Thomson, correcting some of 
the proportions by experiment. See System of Chemistry, 4th ed. iii. 368. 
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METALLIC PREPARATIONS. 


‘THE pure metals exert no action on the animal system ; for, 
although iron be given in its metallic state, yet it must be 
changed by acid in the stomach before it can prove active as a 
remedy. ‘Tin operates only by mechanical attrition; and mer- 
cury, which has also been given internally in the metallic 


form, on mistaken principles, cannot act otherwise than as 2» 


mechanical body: but when metals suffer oxidizement, or are 

changed by acids to the state of salts, they constitute a class of 

remedies of great activity and importance. The following are 
a. employed as remedies in a metallic state, 


TIN, MERCURY? | | 
b. variously combined with oxygen, acids, sulphur, &c. 


SILVER, IRON. - .. BISMUTH, 
MERCURY, LEAD, | ANTIMONY, 
COPPER, ZINC, ARSENIC. 


The union of oxygen with a metallic base is denominated 
oxidizement, and the resulting compound an oxide. This 


combination, for medicinal purposes is effected in four ways :. 


1. By the action of atmospheric air, aided by an increased 
temperature; 2. By deflagration with nitrate of potash; 3. By 
the action of water; and, 4. By solution in an acid, the acid 
being afterwards abstracted by an alkali, or some substance for 
which it has a greater affinity than it has for the oxide of the 


metal. In whatever manner the oxidizement is effected, me- 


tals in changing to oxides lose their lustre, tenacity, inflamma- 
bility, and other metallic properties; and are gradually con- 
verted into earthy-like substances, tlie weight of which is 
greater than that of the portion of metal employed. Different 
metals combine with different quantities of oxygen, which is 
even the case with the same metal; and as a striking alteration 


of properties, particularly of colour, marks the maximum and- 
minimum of oxidizement, this is taken advantage of in 


naming the oxides: thus d/ack oxide of iron is iron in its 
lowest degree of oxidizement; red oxide of iron, the metal in 
its highest degree of oxidizement. ‘There are intermediate de- 
grees, however, which cannot be correctly expressed in lan- 
guage from the colour alone; and consequently the nomen-~ 


~ 
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clature of this division of preparations is defective.* Some 
metals are capable of so high a degree of oxidizement as to 
acquire acid properties, which is so particularly the case with the 
white oxide of arsenic, that it is regarded as an acid by several 
chemists. The activity of the oxides of metals on the animal 
system appears to be regulated, with a few exceptions, by the 
quantity of oxygen with which they are combined; and 
therefore, as Dr. Murray has justly observed, “ when a pro- 
cess for the preparation of any metallic oxide has once been 
established, and practitioners have become accustomed to its 
powers and strength, the process ought not to be varied or 
changed, from the idea of some trivial improvement; as an 
alteration of circumstances, apparently of little importance, 
may give rise to a very important change in the result. And 
it is nearly demonstrable, that the oxides of a metal formed by 
different processes, as, for example, by a process conducted in 
the humid way, or by one with the application of heat, cannot 
be precisely the same.” * . 

Besides the above effects of oxidizement on metals, it ren- 
ders them capable of uniting with acids, ‘and forming soluble 
salts. ‘The Meratuic Satrs, therefore, are oxides combined 
with acids; and this is the case, whether an oxide previously 
prepared be dissolved in an acid, or whether the salt be the pro= 
duct of the direct solution of a metal in an acid. » In the latter 
case, the metal first gains oxygen either from a part of the acid 
itself, or from the water, or the air, which it decomposes ; and 
the oxide thus formed is then dissolved by the remainder of 
the acid. Theproperties of the metallic salts are much varied 
by the previous degree of oxidizement of the metals; and 
this is a point, the fixing of which in pharmaceutical oper- 
ations is of the first practical importance; for, if in all the 
‘Indefinite degrees of oxidizement the metallic oxides combine 
with acids, the resulting salts must vary in as many shades 
as exist between the. maximum and minimum of oxidizement. 
In the preparation of the metallic’ salts, therefore, the same 
strict attention is requisite in following one established and 
approved process. iy mbidvme vs ' 

_ No part of chemical and pharmaceutical language is so 
faulty as the nomenclature of the metallic salts. Thus, ‘al- 
though there is no instance of a direct combination of 4 metal 


_-t Dr. Thomson has endeavoured to remedy this defect by introducing the term pro- 

towide to signify the lowest degree of oxidizement ; peroide the highest; and dewtocide 

tritoxtde &c. the intermediate degrees, ; sige 
% System of Mai, Med. ii,253. 
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with an acid, yet we have sulphate of iron, nitrate of silver: 
muriate of mercury, &c.; and. to express the combination ‘of 
the metallic oxides containing a maximum of oxygen, with 
acids, the syllables oxy are prefixed, as oxysulphate of iron, 
_ oxynitrate of silver, oxymuriate of mercury, &e. a generic 
term, which can be properly applied only to denote the com- 
’ pounds of oxymuriatic acid with salifiable bases. YL 
The prefixing the terms swb and super to denote the quan- 
tity of acid below or above the point of perfect neutralization 
in any salt, is not objectionable in a chemical point of view : 
but for medicinal purposes this mode of distinguishing salts 
which have the most marked difference in their active proper-_ 
ties, by the alteration or the addition of a syllable only, may 
be productive of the worst consequences: and therefore it is 
the more remarkable, that the latter terms are employed in all 
the British pharmacopceias to denote preparations betwixt 
which there is very little relationship, and which cannot be 
converted into each other by any subtraction or addition of 
acid. The illustration of these observations will be found 
under the individual Preparations, . | 
Many of the metallic salts are altered by exposure to the at- 
mosphere; some effloresce and attract oxygen; some are al- 
tered in their properties by moisture; and others are reduced 
by the action of light: hence, all of them ought .to be kept 
in well stopped glass bottles; and perhaps these always should 
be either made of green glass, or otherwise rendered opaque: 
In compositions which require these salts to be dissolved in. 
water, distilled or filtered rain-water should always be em- 
ployed, and much attention is requisite to avoid combining 
them with incompatible substances, which may either chemi- 
cally decompose them, or alter their medicinal properties. 
Sulphur also combines with the metals and their oxides; 
but its affinity for the former is greater, and hence there are 
more metallic sulphurets than sulphuretted metallic oxides.- Me- 
tallic sulphurets are also formed, when sulphuretted hydrogea 
gas is thrown into the acid solutions of those metals which have _ 
a weak affinity for oxygen: and, as the metallic solutions dif- 
fer greatly in the degree of facility with which they are thus de- 
composed, sulphuretted hydrogen gas may be employed, as 
Proust has shown, for separating different metals held together 
in the same solutions. ‘The metallic sulphurets.are more used 
for pharmaceutical purposes than as remedies, their dose not 
being easily appreciated, and their effects uncertain.) - 
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PREPARATIONS OF ANTIMONY. 


SULPHURETUM ANTIMONII PRASPARATUM. 
‘Edin.* Prepared Sulphuret of Antimony. : | 
“ Put sulphuret of antimony, rubbed to powder in an iron 
mortar, and levigated with a little water, upon a porphyry 
stone, into a large vessel; then pour water on it, and, after 
lerndally agitating the vessel, pour it off loaded with the fine 
owder. : 0 1308 
« The coarse powder, which the water cannot suspend, is to 
be again levigated, and treated inthe samemanner.” 
cc iB We Dublin. ee 
* Let it be reduced to powder, and separate for use the very 
fine particles, in the manner directed for the preparation of 
chalk.” | 3 
This mechanical preparation is intended to fit the sulphuret 
for internal use. | | 
Qualities. — Prepared sulphuret of antimony is an inodorous, 
insipid, blackish, or deep leaden gray dull powder, which stains 
the fingers, and is insoluble in water. 
«Medical properties and uses.—It is inert, unless it meets with 
acid in the stomach, in which case it usually operates either as 
a diaphoretic or mild cathartic, but occasionally produces ex- 
cessive vomiting and purging; and hence it is proper to eva- 
cuate the stomach and bowels previous to its use. It. as been 
found efficacious in scrophula, chronic rheumatism, and herpe- 
tic eruptions, The dose is from grs. vy to 9j, mixed with 
money or any convenient vehicle. . en 
_ Ofticinal preparations. Ozydum Antimonii. L.D.  Antimonit 
Sulphuretum precipitatum. L.E.D. Pulvis antimonialis. L. BE. Ds 
ANTIMO'NH OX'YDUM. Lond. Oxide of Antimony. 
** ‘Take of tartarized antimony, one ounce; subcarbonate of 
ammonia, two drachms ; distilled water, as much as ts requisite. 
Dissolve the salts separately in the water, then mix the solu- 
tons, and boil the mixture until the oxide of antimony is pre- 
cipitated. . Having poured off the water, wash the precipitate 
with repeated additions of water, and dry it.” wal 
__ In this process, the ammonia of the subcarbonate decom- 
poses the tartrate of antimony, and forms, with its tartaric acid 
and the tartrate of potash, a ternary salt, which remains in so- 
lution in. the-water employed, while the oxide of antimony is 
precipitated. “This precipitate is a white protoxide of antimony, 
* Sulphure d’Antimoine (F.) Schwazer Schwefelspeiss-glanz (G.) Solfuro d’avtimo- 
so depurate(I.) Kehul ( Arab.) Surmah (Hind.) oa a as 
-KK 
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the medium oxide of Thenard, containing 0°20 of oxygen in 
100 parts. 
Use.— This preparation is violent in its action, and thence 
should be exhibited with caution: but, as a remedy, it is not 
ever likely to be much employed; and as it is not. essential for 
ine comp onan of any other preparation, it might be dispensed 
__ ANTIMO'NIT SULPHURE’TUM «PRAECIPITA*® 
TUM. Lond. Precipitated Sulphuret of Antimony. - 
© Take of sulphuret of antimony in powder, two pounds ; so- 
lution of potash, four pints; distilled water, three pints. Mix 
them, and boil:the mixture over a gentle fire for three hours, © 
assiduously stirring it, and occasionally adding distilled water, 
_so that the same measure may be kept up. Strain the solution 
directly through a doubled linen cloth; and, while it is still hot, 
drop in graduallyas much sulphuric acid as maybe necessary for 
precipitating the powder; then wash away the sulphate of pot- 
ash with hot water, dry the precipitated sulphuret of antimony, 
and rub it to a fine powder. na be 
_ SULPHURETUM ANTIMONIF PRACIPITATUM. Edin. — 
_ Take of solution of potash, four parts ; water, three parts ; 
prepared sulphuret of antimony, ¢wo parts; diluted sulphuric 
acid, a, sufficient quantity. Mix the sulphuret with the solution 
of potash and the water, then boil them in a covered iron pot 
over a gentle fire for three hours, frequently stirring with an iron 
spatula, and adding water as it may be required. Strain the hot 
liquor through a doubled linen cloth, and add to it when strained 
as much diluted sulphuric acid as may be necessary for precipi- 
tating the sulphuret, which must be well washed with warm 
water.” ‘ | 
_ SULPHUR ANTIMONIATUM FUscUM. Dub. Brown antimo- 
niated Sulphur. Some wepaare pes ; 
- ‘Take of subcarbonate of kali, prepared sulphuret of anti- 
mony, each one ounce. Having mixed them, melt the mixture 
in a crucible, and when it is cold, reduce it into powder. Put it 
into amatrass with four pints of water, and boil for a quarter of 
an hour; then remove the vessel from the fire, and cover it; let 
it rest a little ; and when the liquor becomes limpid, cautiously 
decant it from the sediment. The antimoniated sulphur will 
partly separate as the liquor cools; add as much diluted sulphu- 
ric acid as will precipitate the whole of it, which takes place 


_¥ Formerly, Sulphur Antimonii pracipitatum, Sulphur auratum Antimonii. In strict 
compliance with the principles of the. new.nomenclature, the present name'should be 
Hydrosulphuretum Oxtdi Antimonit.— Murray. Soufre doré d’antimoine. (F.) Gelber — 
Spiessglanzechwefel (G.) Zolfo dorato di antimonio (1.) ,b tnaty 
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with an excess of acid: then agitate the mixture, in order ‘that 
the latter precipitate (which is of an orange colour) may be 
mixed with the rest; and after allowing it to subside, pour off 
the liquor from the sediment, which is to be washed with ‘cold 
water as long as litmus indicates the presence: of acid’in the 
effused fluid. Finally, dry it upon bibulous paper?) 
Although the last of these formule differs from the two 
former, their products are the same,—a sulphuretted hydrosul- 
_phuret of oxide of antimony.’ The following is the theory of 
its formation. During the boiling, the potash combines with 
_ the'sulphur of the sulphuret of antimony, and forms sulphuret 
of potash; which decomposing part of the water, and attract- 
ing its disengaged hydrogen, is partly converted into a sulphu- 
retted hydrosulphuret of potash, while its oxygen, aided by the 
sulphuretted hydrogen, oxidizes the antimony, which is dis- 
solved by thesulphuretted hydrosulphuret of potash. The sul- 
phuric acid, which-is now added te the strained solution, com- 
bines with the potash, disengaging sulphuretted hydrogen gas, 
and the oxide of antimonyis precipitated combined with the dis- 
engaged sulphur and the remaining sulphuretted hydrogen. In 
the Dublin process, the precipitate thrown down whilst the de- 
canted liquor cools is a powder of a brick-red colour, the well- 
known’ hermes mineral’, which isthe oxide of antimony in union 
with such portions of sulphur and sulphuretted hydrogen only 
as it can attract; while the precipitate, afterwards thrown down 
by the acid, is the old Sulphur auratum Antimonii, or a hydrosul- 
phuret of antimony with an excess of sulphur; and hence, by 
agitating the mixture, a compound, or intermediate product, is 
obtained, which is the sulphuretted hydrosulphuret of the 
oxide, as in the former cases. According to Thenard, the 
oxide in these two:powders is in a different state of oxidige- 
ment; an opinion, however, which is at least very problemati- 
cal. The following are the proportions of their constituents 
given by him: Kermes mineral consists of 72*760 parts of 
brown oxide of antimony, 20°298 of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
4°156' of sulphur, and 2-786 of water and loss: Golden Sulphur 
of Antimony contains 68°30 of orange oxide of antimony, 
(17877 ot sulphuretted hydrogen, 12-00 of sulphur, ‘and 
1:823 of water and loss—- in 100 parts.* But the real differ 
ence appears to consist in the latget portion of sulphur thrown 


1 This powder, although now discarded from the pharmaéopeeias, was long’ 'a cele- 
brated remedy. It was discovered by Glauber, and hence named Panacea Glauberiana , 
and the process kept secret until the F'rench Government published it in 1720, having 

_ purchased it-fron. one La Legerie, a surgeon, to wham: it had been communicated by a 
pupil of Glauber, Aloha iS easy 

& Annales de Chimie, xxxii. 268. 
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down with the golden sulphur ; the base being the same in both, 
as stated by Trommsdorff.' ithe: 
Qualities. — The precipitated sulphuret of antimony, ‘as it is 
called, is an orange-coloured powder, slightly styptic to the 
taste, inodorous, and insoluble in water. It readily catches 
fire, and burns with a blue and greenish flame, exhaling the 
odour of sulphurous acid, and leaving the metal, after the com- 
bustion, in the form of a grayish white oxide. » mY ENR 
Medical properties and uses. — This preparation of antimony 
is diaphoretic and expectorant. It was formerly much em- 
ployed in asthma, and in catarrhal affections; but it is uncer- 
tain in its operation, and: is not much employed’ in modern 
practice; unless when combined with mercurials, when it forms 
a useful alterative in herpetic and other eruptions. ‘The dose 
is from gr. j. to grs, iv. ina pill, twice a day. | 
Officinal preparation. Pilule Hydrargyri submuriatis comp. L. 
ANTIMONIUM. TARTARIZATUM. Lond... Zarta- 
rized Antimony. * 7 
“© Take of powdered sulphuret of antimony, fiwo ounces ; ni- . 
trate of potash, one ounce ; supertartrate of potash, two ounces ; 
sulphuric acid (by weight), zwo ounces ; distilled water, one pint - 
and a half. Mix the acid with the water in a glass vessel, and 
heat the mixture in a sand-bath. When it is moderately warm, 
add. by degrees the sulphur and the nitre previously mixed 
together, then strain, and boil until all the moisture is con- 


sumed. Wash the residue with distilled water, until it re- . 


mains tasteless, and while it is yet moist mix with it the super- 
tartrate of potash, and throw the whole into a pint of distilled 
water; finally boil the solution and set it aside to crystallize.” 
Tarrras ANtTimMonir; olim, Tarrarus Emericus. Edin. , 
Tartrate of Antimony, formerly Tartar Emetic. hina 
‘Take of sulphuret of antimony, and nitrate of potash, ° 
each, an equal weight ; supertartrate of potash, a suffictent quan- . 
tity. Triturate separately the sulphuret and the nitre, and 
having mixed them well together, throw them into a red-hot 
crucible. When the deflagration is finished, separate the red 
matter from the white crust, and rub it into a very fine pow- . 
der, which must’ be washed with several effusions of warm wa-~ 
ter ; and afterwards dried. - ey 
‘‘ This powder is now to be rubbed together with an equal 
weight of supertartrate of potash, and the mixture boiled in a 
glass vessel, with four times its weight of distilled water for 


* Annales de Chimie, xxiv. 132. The quantity of the sulphuretted hydrosulphuret 
ie much increased, by adding to the sulphuret of antimony a small portion of sulphur. 

t Tartrate de potasse antimonié (F.) Spiessglanz-weinstein (G.) ‘Tartaro Antimo- 
wiato.(I.) gs ; 
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an hour; then strained through paper,.and the strained so- 
lution set aside to deposit crystals by evaporation.” 
~. TarRTARUM ANTIMONIATUM, sive EMETICUM. Dub. Antimo- 
mated or Emetic Tartar. ip che Vora 

“ ‘Take of nitro-muriatic oxide of antimony, two ounces ; cry- 
‘stals of tartar, rubbed to a very fine powder, two ounces 
and a half; distilled water, eighteen fluid ounces. Boil the 
water in a glass vessel; then gradually throw into it the oxide 
and the tartar previously mixed together, and boil the mixture 
‘for half an hour; then filter the solution through paper, and 
allow it to crystallize by slow cooling.” 

By all thesemethods a little modified crystallized tartar emetic 
‘may be prepared. With regard to the formula of the London 
College, the instructions for conducting the process are such 
as are likely to mislead any one not much accustomed to think 
on chemical phenomena. Thus it is not perfectly apparent 
whether the fluid which passes the filter, or the residue which re- 
mains on it, is to be boiled to dryness. The direction as I have 
stated in another quarter * should be “ tum cola, et reliquum su- 
per chartam bibulam calore exsicca, &c.” After repeated trials 
we have found the following circumstances necessary to be at- 
tended to to insure success. In the first place the sulphuret 
of antimony must be very finely pulverized in an iron mortar, 
then well mixed with the nitrate of potash, also reduced to a 
‘fine powder, and the mixed powders added by degrees to the 
mixture of the acid, with the whole of the water heated to 
180°, and kept in this temperature for some time after all 
-the powder has been added ; the supernatant fluid is then to 
be decanted off, and the residuum washed with distilled water 
until the fluid comes off tasteless. We have found no advan- 
tage from drying the residuum; but while it is yet moist 
' with the last. washing, the supertartrate of potash should be 
added ; and after stirring them well together, the whole thrown 
into a pint of distilled water. The mixture is then to be 
boiled for half an hour, filtered whilst it is hot, and the fluid 
set aside in a flat vessel to crystallize. When the solution 
has been boiled too long, the crystallization is very irregular. 

The following is the probable theory of the changes which 
take place during the process we have described: —'The 
nitrate of potash is decomposed by: the sulphuric acid, as is 
demonstrated by the extrication of nitrous gas; and part of 
its oxygen being expended upon the oxide of the sulphuret. 
This is converted into protoxide of antimony ;- while, per- 
haps also at the same time, the sulphur is’ partly converted 


1 Lond. Med. Repository, vol. iv. p. 131. 
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into an acid. - Sub-sulphate“of antimony is then: formed by 
the action of part of the acid on the protoxide, which: has a 
grayish appearance when washed, and is in:a state fit to be 
acted upon by the tartaric acid of the supertartrate of potash, 
and form the ternary salt. | | tA 
‘The theory of the other two processes is sufficiently ob- 
vious. ‘The superabundant acid of the supertartrate of pot- 
ash combines with the oxide of antimony, forming a triple salt, 
or a tartrate of antimony and potash; which, on the princi- 
ples of the reformed nomenclature, should be the pharmaceu- 
tical name of this salt... | spats 
- It must be regretted that all the Colleges: have not concur- 
red in adopting the same preparation of antimony for the for- 
mation of this important salt. - petoeri: cor | 
Qualities. — 'Tartrate of antimony and potash is procured 
in small rectangular trihedral crystals, of a white colour, in- — 
odorous, nearly insipid, and efflorescent. It should be bought 
in crystals ; and to ascertain its purity, a few of these should 
be put into a dilute solution of ammonia sulphuretum, when 
their goodness may be judged of by the quantity of orange- 
coloured precipitate that forms. It is soluble in about 15 
parts of water at 60°, and in 2 parts at 212°, forming when 
the salt is good a perfectly clear transparent solution. It is 


spontaneously decomposed when kept in aqueous solution ; 


and is also decomposed by heat, the strong acids, the alka- 
lies and alkaline carbonates, the earths, hydrosulphurets, 
some of the metals, and by the decoctions or infusions of 
many bitter and astringent vegetables, with which therefore 
it ought never to be conjoined in.extemporaneous prescription, 
According to the analysis of Thenard', its constituents are 
35:4 of tartaric acid, 39°6 of oxide, 16°7 of potash, and: 8°3 
of water; but these proportions must necessarily vary with 
the different modes of preparation. ‘i 
Medical properties and uses.— 'This triple salt is emetic, 
diaphoretic, expectorant, alterative, and rubefacient’; and it 
operates also sometimes. as a cathartic... It is certainly the 
mest important of the antimonial preparations, and when 
the'dose is properly apportioned may supersede the use of all 
the others. It is given as an emetic in the commencement of 


‘fevers, in doses of from one to two grains dissolved in dis- 
‘tilled water. To obtain its diaphoretic effect, the dose is 


from y,th to {th of a grain; and the same or a smaller 
dose combined with squill, ammoniacum, and camphor, ‘and 


‘repeated every three hours, operates as an expectorant. In 
"very minute doses combined with calomel, it is a powerful al- 


1 Annales de Chimie, xxxviii. 89, 
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ternative in many cutaneous diseases; and when 313) of it are 
triturated with 3j of lard into an ointment, and applied to the 
skin, it occasions a local pustular eruption, and. hence. has 
proved very serviceable in) mania, white swellings, and deep- 
seated inflammations as a counter irritant. | 

- When taken in large doses tartar-emetic acts as a corrosive 
poison, producing violent vomiting, hiccup, a sensation of 
burning in the stomach, colic, hypercatharsis, syncope, dif- 
ficult respiration, convulsions, and death. The treatment, 
when assistance is demanded in time, consists in carrying the 
poison out of the stomach by bland, oily liquids freely taken; 
after which decoction of yellow bark should be freely adminis- 
tered, with opium and local bleedings. fr 


Officinal preparations. Liguor Antimoni 
Tartritis Antimonii. E. . : tat 
LIQUOR ANTIMONILI TARTARIZA'TI. Lond. Sos 
lution of Tartarized Antimony." shed 

‘“‘ Take of tartarized antimony, « scruple ; boiling distilled 
water, four fluid ounces ;. wine, six fluid. ounces. Dissolve the 
tartarized antimony in the boiling distilled water; then add 
the wine.” 5 tne 

Vinum, Tarrratis Antimonu. Edin. Wine of Tartrate 
of Antimony. ) | » alias 

‘‘ Take of tartrate of antimony, twenty-four grains ; Spanish 
white wine, one pound. Mix, so that the tartrate of antimony 
may be dissolved.” | | | emcee 

These solutions, when newly made are equal in point. of 
strength, £3} of each containing grs. j. of tartarized. anti- 
mony; but the London preparation soon becomes consider- 
ably weaker, the large proportion of water employed facilitat- 
ing the spontaneous decomposition of the salt, which falls to 
the bottom of the vessel in which the solution is preserved, .in. 
the form of a grayish powder. The same circumstance. oc- 
curs in a smaller degree in the Edinburgh preparation; and. 
therefore the intention of these processes (the obtaining a so- 
lution of a determinate strength to afford a ready mode of 
administering tartarized antimony in very minutely divided 
doses) is thus in some respects frustrated. The precipitate. 
appears to be an oxide of antimony, with a portion of super- igs 
tartrate of potash ; arising, perhaps from the potash attract=_ ee 
ing tartaric acid from the wine, and thus breaking the affimity —~ 
which retains it as a component,of the antimonial salt... 
» Medical properties and uses. — These solutions are. diapho- 
retic or emetic, according to the extent of the dose. In doses 
of mx to.f3j in any proper vehicle, repeated. every three.or, 


2 tartarizati. Lie Vinum 


t Vinum Antimonii tartarizati. P; L. 1787. 
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four hours, it usually excites diaphoresis, and is given » -with 

this view in the same complaints as the tartarizedantimony ; 

but it is principally used. as an emetic for infants, a teaspoon- 
ful being given every five minutes until vomiting be excited. 

PUL'VIS ANTIMONIA'LIS. Lond. Antimonial Powders. 

“ Take of sulphuret of antimony in powder, a pound ; harts- 
horn shavings, two pounds. Mix, and throw them into abroad 
iron pot heated to whiteness, assiduously stirring until the mix- 
ture acquire an ash-colour. Take them out, and ‘pulverize thems 
and then put them into a coated crucible, over which another 
crucible having a small hole in its bottom is to be inverted and: 
luted. . ‘Then place it over the fire, which is to. be gradually 
raised, so that it may continue at a white heat; for two, hours 
Triturate the residue into very fine powder.” 

Oxipum ANTIMONII cUM PHOSPHATE Gaxcrs ; : -eliniy 
Pouvis antimoniauis. Edin. .. Oxide of Antimony with 
Phosphate of Lime ; formerly Antimonial Powder. 

“Take of sulphuret of antimony. in coarse powder, harts- 
horn shavings, each equal parts. Mix, and throw them into 
a wide iron pot heated to redness, and. stir them assiduously 
until they are burnt into a matter of a gray colour, which re- 
move from the fire, rub to powder, and put into a coated cru-. 
cible, over which another crucible having a small hole in its 
bottom is to be inverted and luted: then apply the. fire, 
which is to be gradually raised to.a white heat, and-kept at this 
increased heat for two hours. Finally, reduce the matter when 
it is cold to a very fine powder.” 

~ Poivis anTIMon1ALIS. Dub. Antimonial Powder. 

“Take of sulphuret of antimony in coarse powder, harts-. 
wa shavings, each two pounds. Boil the hartshorn in a suf- 
ficient quantity of water to separate the gluten; then dry it, 
and mix it with the antimony. Throw the mixture into a 
wide iron pot heated to redness, assiduously stirring until the 
sulphurous: vapours cease to be extricated, and the matter ac- 
quirea gray colour. Rub the mass to: powder when it is cold, 
and 'put it into a coated cr ucible; over which invert another 
erucible having a small hole in its’ bottom, and lute the two 
firmly together. Roast the matter with a heat gradually raised 
‘whiteness for the space of two hours; and lastly, when it is — 
; grind it to a very fine powder.” 

In these processes, by the first exposure of the iiata al to 
the action of heat, the gelatin and the other principles of the 
hartshorn, except the phosphate of lime, are decomposed and 

dissipated; the sulphur of the sulphuret of antimony is at the 
“game time expelled, and the metal is peieiallys oxidized, the 
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oxidizement being favoured by the shape of the vessel and fre- 
quent stirring. By the subsequent application of heat, the 
oxidizement of the metal is rendered more complete, and the 
oxide is partially vitrified ; but whether the phosphate of lime 
is merely mechanically mixed with the oxide, or the lime yields 
up part of the phosphoric acid to it, and a ternary compound 
of phosphate of liine and antimony be thus produced, is un- 
certain. From the experiments of Chenevix, however, the 
former supposition seems to be more probable. In the Dublin 
formula the boiling of the hartshorn shavings ordered is unne+ 
cessary, as the heat effectually decomposes the gelatin, which 
is the only part of them that can be extracted by the boiling, 
The change in the proportions of the ingredients, and conse-- 
quently the strength of the preparation, ordered in the present 
London Pharmacopeeia, is to be regretted. Indeed we cannot 
discover how the change can.render the exhibition of it more 
manageable *; and an active preparation, which has long been 
used, and found to answer the intentions for which it is pre- 
scribed, ought not to be hastily altered for any trivial adyan- 
tage supposed likely to result from the alteration. 

From the uncertainty of uniformity in a preparation by the 
agency of fire, Mr. Chenevix has proposed the substitution of 
a powder prepared ‘according to the following formula: Let 
equal parts of white oxide of antimony and of phosphate of 
lime be dissolved in the smallest possible quantity of muriatic 
acid, and pour the solution into a sufficient quantity of dis- - 
tilled water containing pure ammonia in solution. A powder 
precipitates, which is a mechanical mixture of submuriate of 
antimony and phosphate oflime.* The process by heat, how- 
ever, is still continued in the pharmacopeeias, from a desire of 
imitating, ‘as closely as possible, the celebrated empirical pre- 
paration of Dr. James, “ James’s Powder,” as a substitute for 
which this preparation was first introduced; and which, ac- 
cording to the analysis of Dr. Pearson, consists of 43 parts of 
phosphate of lime, and 57 of oxide of antimony, in 100 parts.3 

Qualities.— The antimonial powder of the pharmacopeeias 
is inodorous and insipid, of a dull white colour, insoluble in | 
water, and only partially soluble in acids; in this partic 
differing from the powder of Chenevix, which is soluble in ey 
acid that can dissolve either of its co nponents, * 


¥ Powel’s Tandon of the London Pharmacopeia, 107. ? Phil. Mag. xi. 110, 

3 Phil. Trans. \xxxi. 317. © Arfother analysis of this powder has been published 
lately by M. Pully, an Italian chemist, who gives the following as its constituents : 
seven parts of protoxide of antimony, four of phosphate of lime, four anda half of sul- 
phate of potash, and three and a half of potash, holding in solution protoxide of an- 
tmony. Annales de Chimie, v.74. Thomson's Chemistry, 4th ed. iii, 315, 
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Medical properties and uses. — The antimonial powder ope- 
rates as a diaphoretic, alterative, emetic, or purgative, accord= 
ing to the extent of the dose, and the state or habit’of the 
patient to whom it is administered. It is the preparation of 
antimony most commonly employed in the commencement 
of fevers, and in inflammatory affections ; being generally given 
with a view to its diaphoretic effect: and when a copious per- 
spiration is early induced, after having previously evacuated 
the stomach and bowels, fevers of the most threatening aspect 
are often cut short by it; but when it fails in producing this 
effect, the protracted use of it may prove hurtful, particularly if 
the fever assume the typhoid character. The purging, however, 
which it is apt to induce in typhus, has been, perhaps, too 
much dreaded ; and we have seen good reasons to subscribe to 
the opinions published by Dr. Hamilton’, on the’use of pur- 
gatives in this kind of fever. Those labouring under inflam- 
matory diseases, who can bear considerable discharges by 
stool, experience the most benefit from the use of the anti- 
monial powder, particularly when veneesection has been pre- 
viously employed. In acute rheumatism it is advantageously 
given, combined with camphor, calomel, and opium; and with 
calomel and guaiacum in several cutaneous affections, As itis 
insoluble in water, it is given either in the form of a powder, or 
made up in pills. The dose is from ers. iij. to grs. vilj, re- 
peated every fourth hour, diluting freely in the intervals, until 
its effects are obtained. es wanes oats) 
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PREPARATUM EX ARGENTO. — 
PREPARATION OF SILVER. 


ff 
ARGENTI NI'TRAS. Lond.? Nitrate of Silver. 
“Take of silver, an ounce; nitric acid, one fluid ounce ; 
Aistilled water, two fluid ounces. Mix together the nitric acid 
and water, and dissolve the silver in’ the mixture on a sand- 
‘bath. Then gradually increase the heat, that the nitrate of 


silver may be dried. Melt this in a crucible on a gentle fire, © 
until, the water being evaporated, the ebullition cease: then 


directly pour it into proper moulds.” 


1 Observations on the Utility g Purgative neo ie >. 14, 


LA ibe cat be he | 
42 Argentum nitratum, P. 1.1787. Nitrate d’ eed (i) Salpetersaures Silber (G.) — 
Nitrato di argento (J.) ms Be ue as 
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_ Nrtras Argent. Edin.’ Nitrate of Silver. 

* Take of pure silver flatted into plates and cut, one part ; 
nitric acid diluted, two parts ; distilled water, one part. Dis« 
sdlve the-silver in the acid and water previously mixed to- 
gether, in a phial with a gentle heat, and evaporate the solu- 
tion to dryness. ‘Then put. the mass into a large crucible, 
and place it on the fire, which must be at first gentle, and gra~ 
dually increased until the mass flows like oil; then pour it in- 
to iron pipes) previously heated and rubbed with grease, 
Finally, let the preparation be preserved: in a well stopped 
glass. vessel.” 

ot ae Dublin. : wen 

Take of silver flatted into plates and cut; nitrous acid, 
each one ounce ; distilled water, two fluid ounces. Put the sil- 
ver in.a glass vessel placed in a sand-bath; and pour over it 
the acid previously diluted. Then dissolve the metal with a 
gradually raised heat, and evaporate the solution to dryness. 
Put the mass which remains into a crucible, and dissolve it 
over a slow fire; finally, let it be poured into proper moulds, 
and preserve it in a well stopped glass vessel.” 

In this process the acid is partly decomposed by the silver 
which is oxidized, and the oxide dissolved as it forms, in the 
remaining acid. ‘The effervescence is very violent, owing te 
the extrication/of the nitrous gas of the decomposing acid, 
which flies off in orange-coloured fumes , part of them, how- 
ever, is retained in the solution, and gives ita blue greenish 
colour, which goes off as it cools. In this stage of the pro- 
cess, the silver held in solution is in the state of an. oxyni-~ 
trate, which, by due evaporation, may be obtained in brilliant, 
irregular, thin, six-sided plates, having an intensely bitter taste = 
and although by the subsequent melting a part of the acid is 
expelled, yet it is probable that the product is not reduced to 
the state of a subnitrate. 7 7 

The difference in the quantity of acid ordered in the diffes 
rent formulz. does not alter. the nature of the product; but it 
is of some consequence, in an ceconomical point of view, toe 

know, that even in the Dublin formula, which orders equal 
parts of silver and acid, the quantity of acid is too great, ter 
fluid drachms being amply sufficient for the solution 
ounces of silver. Several minute particulars are necessary ta 
be attended to in conducting the process. The silver must be 
perfectly free from any alloy of copper, which renders the salt 
always more or less deliquescent, Its presence is indicated 
when the solution remains of a permanently greenish blue co- 
Jour: in which case it may be purified by repeated solutions 
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and crystallizations, as long as tabular crystals are produced, 
the nitrate of copper being left in the mother-water. ~The acid 
employed must also be pure; for, if muriatic or sulphuric acids 
be present, the solution is rendered turbid by the formation of 
a precipitate of sulphateand muriate of silver; which however, 
when only in small quantity, does not impede the process, and 
is easily separated by simple subsidence, after the nitric acid is 
fully saturated. For the same reasons the water must be pure; 
and therefore distilled water, or filtered rain water, should be 
employed. The granular form of the silver is preferable to the 
laminated form ordered by the Colleges. For the subsequent 
evaporation and melting, a porcelain crucible should be used, 
as the fused silver is apt to sink into the substance of the com- 
mon crucibles: and it should be of ample size to allow of the 
swelling and ebullition. ‘The heat must not be continued after 
the fusion is complete; for by continuing the application’ of 
heat, the nitric acid is expelled, and the silver partially re- 
duced ; but it should be directly run into the moulds, which 
may be made of iron; or, in a mass of well-tempered pipe-clay, 
holes of the size required may be perforated by means of a 
greased quill, and the fused nitrate run into them. When cold, 
each piece must be cleaned from the grease, and separately 
rolled up in clean white paper. ; Rat 
Qualities. —Fused nitrate of silver is in small solid cylinders 
of a dark gray colour, and presenting, when broken across, '& 
crystallized structure. It is inodorous, has an intensely bitter, 
metallic, caustic taste, and tinges the skin and hair black where- 
ever it touches, owing to the reduction of the nitrate by the ex- 
tension of it on the cuticle. It is not deliquescent.- It is soluble 
in an equal weight of water at 60°, and is also soluble in alco- 
hol. It is blackened and reduced by exposure to light or a 
strong heat, by phosphorus, hydrogen gas, and the hydrosul- 
phurets ; is precipitated from its aqueous solution by mercury, 
copper, and some other metals; and is decomposed by the al- 
kalies, with the exception of ammonia, the alkaline earths, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, the hydro-sulphurets, the sulphuric, mu- 
riatic, and arsenious acids, the majority of the neutral salts, and 
by astringent vegetable solutions. ‘The constituents of 100 
‘parts are, 64 of silver, 6 of oxygen, and 30 of nitric acid. 
~~ Medical properties and uses. — Nitrate of silver is tonic, anti= 
spasmodic, and escharotic. It was introduced as an internal 
remedy by Angelus Sala, in the commencement of the 17th 
century. It is said to prove efficacious in epilepsy, and its utility 
in angina pectoris, and chorea, 1s well known. In these cases 
it is given in doses of {thof a grain, gradually increased togrs. iv. 
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or more, three times a day; but little advantage is gained, unless 
its use be preceded, by a course of purgatives. The best form of 
administering it is that of pill made with crumb of bread. But 
the chiefuse ofnitrateof silver is as an external application to de- 
stroy strictures of the urethra, warts, fungous excrescencies, and 
incipient chancres. In solution, in the proportion of gr. ij to 
£3) of distilled water, it forms a good injection in fistulous sores; 
and a lotion in that disease of the gums generally denominated 
scurvy, in which the gum becomes spongy, and its edges hang 
loosely about the necks of the teeth. When this latter disease, 
however, rises to a great height, the sore edges of the cum 
should be touched with a hair pencil dipped in a much stronger 
solution, in the proportion of 3j of the nitrate of silver to f%) of 
distilled water.‘ A solution of one part of the nitrate in 1000 
parts of water is recommended ’by Hahnemann’ as an applica- 
tion to old sores, and for healing the ulcers of the mouth pro- 
duced by the use of mercurials. | 
When given in too large doses, it acts as a poison on the 
system, producing symptoms resembling those induced by the 
other corrosive poisons. M. Orfila regards common salt as 
the antidote of this poison, when given sufficiently early to pre- 
vent the specific action of the nitrate on the coats of the sto- 
mach *: but at the same time, local and general bleeding, tepid 
_baths, and emollient fomentations and glysters must be em- 
ployed, if any symptom of abdominal inflammation be per- 
cerved. . . pees 
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'PREPARATA EX ARSENICO. 
PREPARATIONS OF ARSENIC. 


_ ARSENIC] OXYDUM SUBLIMATUM. Lond.s  Pye- 

pared Oxide of Arsenic. 7 

-_“ Reduce, oxide of arsenic to powder ; then put it into a cru- 

cible, and, applying heat, sublime it into another crucible in- 

verted over the first.” | shine 
The greater part of the oxide of arsenic found in the shops, 

is in the form of semivitreous cakes, which are the product of 


a.second sublimation of the oxide, after it is obtained from 


Vinioais 


¥ Fox onthe Natural History and Treatment of Diseases of the Teeth. ie 
2% Annales de Chimie, iii. 308. This 
3 Traité des Poisons, &c, tom. i. p. 49, S20KCo Rite A 

4 Oxide d’atsenique pure (7) Weisses Arsenick (G.) Arsenico blanco (U.) 
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roasting ores of cobalt. Although prepared.on a great scale, 
yet it is as pure as sublimation can make it, and therefore this 
process is superfluous; and as itis also not devoid of risk to 
the operator, it should: be altogether rejected. : 
LIQUOR ARSENICALIS.* Lond. Arsenical Solution. 
“ Take of prepared oxide of arsenic rubbed to a very fine 
powder, subcarbonate of potash from tartar, each sixty-four 
grains; distilled water, a pint. Boil them together in a glass 
vessel until the arsenic be entirely dissolved. ~ Add to the:so- 
lution when it is cold compound spirit of lavender, four fluid 
drachms; and then as much distilled water as will make the 
whole up to a pint.” /$ baee r ye ) 
-. SoLutro Arsenicauis. Edin. Solution of Arsenic. / 
«* Take of oxide of arsenic rubbed to very fine powder, very 
pure subcarbonate of potash, of each sixty-four grains; dis- 
tilled water fourteen ounces. Boil them together. in a glass 
vessel until all the oxide be dissolved... Add to the solution, - 
when it is cold, half an ounce of compound spirit of lavender, 
and as much. distilled water as will make. the whole up to 
sixteen ounces.” : | fo 
The white oxide of arsenic possesses properties in some 
respect similar to those of an acid. It combines with alkalies, 
is soluble in water, and the solution reddens tincture of litmus: 
but.it-also combines with and neutralizes the acids; so that, 
while-some? regard it as,an acid, others? consider it only.as a 


highly oxidized oxide. In the above process, by combination: 


with the potash, its solubility is much increased, and a solution 
obtained of an uniform strength, by which very minute doses 
can be correctly and easily apportioned. It was introduced by 
Dr. Fowler of Stafford, whose formula the London College has 
adopted, altering only the proportions of the water and the 
spirit of lavender, to make up the pint of the solution. 
Qualities. —'This solution, one fluid drachm of which con- 
tains half a grain of oxide of arsenic, has the odour, taste, and: 
eolour of the compound spirit of lavender... It is decomposed 
by lime-water and. hydrosulphuret of .potash, and. instantly 
forms a copious precipitate when dropped into infusion: or de- 
coction of cinchona bark; with which, therefore, it ought not 
to be conjoined in extemporaneous prescriptions, | uy 
Medical properties: and uses. 'The arsenical solution;:as it 
is termed, is a powerful tonic, useful in all the cases in which 


to 


- This appellation is certainly very objectionable, as it conveys an erroneous idea 
of the preparation, even admitting that the term arsenic may be used to designate the 
white oxide: it should have been Liquor Arsenialis Potasse, or perhaps more-properly, 
Liquor alcalinus Oxidt Arsenic. 

2 Foureroy, ° 3 Berthollet. 
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the white oxide can be employed. (See Arsenict Oxydum, Part 

li.) It was introduced by Dr. Fowler as a substitute for the 

celebrated empirical remedy known under the name of “ the 

ague drop,” which owes its efficacy to the oxide of arsenic. 

In addition to the account we have already given of the medi- 

cinal use of the oxide,'we have to add that we have given this - 
solution with decided advantage after cupping and purging, in 

threatened apoplexy when the strength was little and the com- 

plexion pale... The dose: is Miv gradually increased to. 1 xx, 

given twice a day. i oof eee . 

ARSENIAS KALI. Dub. Arseniate of Kali. | 

** ‘Take of white oxide of arsenic, nitrate of kali, edch an 
ounce. Reduce them separately to powder; then having mixed 
them, put them into a glass retort, and place it in a sand-bath 
exposed to a gradually raised heat, until the bottom of the re- 
tort becomes obscurely red. The vapours arising from the re- 
tort should be transmitted through distilled water, by means of 
& proper apparatus, in order that the nitrous acid extricated 
by the heat may be disengaged. Dissolve the residue in four 
pounds of boiling distilled water, and after due evaporation 
set it apart, that crystals may form.” 

In this process the nitrate of potash is Gecomposed by the 
heat; part of the oxygen ‘of the nitric acid with the whole of 
its nitrogen escape in the form of nitrous gas; while the re- 
mainder of the oxygen is attracted by the oxide of arsenic, 
which is thus converted into arsenic acid, and combines with 
the disengaged potash of the nitrate, forming a superarseniate 
of potash: this remains in the retort in the form of a white 
saline mass, and. is afterwards dissolved and crystallized. \'The 
nitrous acid is not worth ‘condensing, as the process is not 
likely to be performed. on a great scale. | 

Qualities. — Arseniate, or rather superarseniate *, of potash 
crystallizes in beautiful, transparent, tetraédral prisms, having 
an excess'of acid. They are soluble in water; and the solu- 
tion reddens the vegetable blues. =) 
Medical properties and uses. —'This salt may be used exactly 
inthe same.nianner, “and in the same cases as the white oxide. 


_ It-was discovered by Macquer, and long known under’ the 


name of’ “ the arsenical: neutral salt of Macquer.” ‘Phe duse 


is from one-sixteenth to'one-eighth of a grain, formed into a pill 


with crumb of bread. . 


Sy) 


Hi 
i 


' ‘The arse niate is uncry stallizable and deliquescent, and, altogether a different salt ; 
the Dublin College therefore has improperly named it drsenias Kali. 3 


G 
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PREPARATA E CUPRO. 
PREPARATIONS OF Coprer. 


#ERUGO PRZEPARATA. Dub. Prepared Verdegrise  _ 

“ Let the verdegris be reduced to powder, and the more — 
subtile parts be separated in the manner directed for the pre-. 
paration of chalk.” 3 | 

By-this process the subacetate of copper is obtained im a 
state of very minute mechanical division, better fitted for m- 
ternal use; in the cases for which it is sometimes prescribed. 
(See Atrugo, Partii.) =” . . ok 

CUPRUM AMMONIATUM. Lond. Ammoniated Copper.” 

“ Take of sulphate of copper, half an ounce ; subcarbonate 
of ammonia, siz drachms. Rub them together in a glass mor- 
tar until the effervescence cease; then wrap up the ammo- 
niated copper in ‘bibulous paper, and dry it with a gentle 
heat, Pier | ro 1 30% 

AMMONIARETUM Cupri. Edin. Ammoniuret of Copper. - _ 

“‘ Take of pure sulphate of copper, two parts ; subcarbonate 
of ammonia, three parts. Rub them thoroughly together in a 
glass mortar, until all effervescence is finished, and they unite 
in a violet-coloured mass, which wrap up in bibulous paper, 
and dry, first ona chalk stone, and afterwards with a gentle 
heat. -Let it be preserved in a well stopped glass phial.” 

Cuprum amMmoniatum. Dub. -Ammoniated Copper. 

‘“‘ Take of sulphate of copper, an ounce ; carbonate of am- 
monia, an ounce and a half. Rub them in an earthenwere 
mortar, until all effervescence having ceased, they unite into. . 
amass, which is to be dried, wrapped up in bibulous paper,’ 
and preserved in a phial closed with a glass stopper.” 

The product of these processes is either a triple salt, a sub- 
sulphate of oxide of copper and-ammonia, or a mixture only 
of subsulphate of copper, and subsulphate of ammonia 35: 
but the former is the more ‘probable ‘state of the compound, 
from the difference of capacity which‘it has for water being so’ 
great as to render the seg mass extremely moist. During: 


the trituration, the sulphate of copper is partially decomposedy __ 
and part of its acid yielded up to the ammonia, whichis con= — 
. : —— 


1 Vert-de-gris (F.) Griinspan (G.) Acetato di Rame (J.) Cardenillo (S.) 
a Schwefelsaures Kupfer mit Ammonium (G.) Ammoniuro di Rame (J.) Bs 
3 It ie certainly not an ammoniuret, although»so designated in the Edinburgh ~~ 
Pharmacopaia, 
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sequently freed from the carbonic acid, the effervescence being 
the effect of the dissipation of this disengaged acid in the 
gaseous form. The action of the affinities, which produce 
these changes, is perhaps aided by the water of crystallization 
of the ingredients becoming fluid. In drying the product it 
must be very carefully excluded from the air. 

Qualities. — This preparation has the odour of ammonia, a 
hot, styptic, metalline taste, and a rich blue colour, By ex- 
posure to the air the blue colour is lost; and the salt acquires 
a greenish hue. \ 

Medical properties and uses, — Ammoniated copper is tonic 
and antispasmodic. It has been principally employed in epi- 
lepsy, as a remedy for which it was first proposed by Dr. Cul- 
len; and has since his time been frequently employed with 
evident advantage — although we must confess, that in our 
trials of it the event has not. been such as to encourage us to 
place much dependence on its powers for relieving this severe 
disease. It is less apt to excite nausea than the other prepara- 
tions of copper. Cullen, however, recommends its use not 
to be continued for more than a month at a time; and adds, 

that after the first interval, if the disease continues, the most 
benefit will be deriyed from giving the medicine « only for 
some days before an expected accession,” ? It has been given 
with advantage in chorea, after a ‘course of purgatives, com- 
bined with digitalis and myrrh, 

The dose is gr. ith gradually increased to gis. V. given twice 
a day, either simply made into pills with crumb of bread, or 
combined with valerian. 


LIQUOR CUPRI AMMONIATI. Lond. Solution of 
Ammoniated Copper. 

“¢ Take of ammoniated copper, @ drachm ; distilled water, a 
pint. Dissolve the ammoniated copper in the water, and filter 
the solution through paper.” , 

_ Agua Currr ammonrati. Dub. Water of ammoniated 
Copper. , 

_ © Take of lime-water, eight fluid ounces; muriate of am- 
Monia, two scruples ; prepared verdegris, four grains. Let 
them be mixed together, and digested for twenty-four hours ; 
then pour off the clear liquor.” . 

_As nearly the same result follows whichever of these pro- 
s is adopted; that of the London pharmacopeeia, from 
plicity, is undoubtedly to be preferred, although too 
water is ordered. In the Dublin process, the lime de- 
ses the muriate of ammonia, and combines with its mu- 


— 


1 Mat. Med. ij, 25, 
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riatic acid, forming a muriate of lime, while the disengaged 
ammonia unites with the oxide of copper of the verdegris, and 
forms a soluble compound. It differs from the simple solution 
of ammoniated copper, in holding also the muriate of lime in 
solution; and is a stronger preparation, for nearly one-half 
of the oxide of the ammoniated copper is precipitated by the 
excess of water. : 

Medical properties and uses. — This solution is detergent, 
and mildly escharotic. It forms an useful local stimulant for 
cleaning foul indolent ulcers, and disposing them to heal; and 
is also employed, still more largely diluted, for removing 
specks from the cornea. : 

SOLUTIO SULPHATIS CUPRI COMPOSITA. Edin. 
Compound Solution of Sulphate of Copper. | 

‘° Take of sulphate of copper, sulphate of alumina, each 
three ounces; water, two pounds; sulphuric acid, one ounce 
and a half, Boil the sulphates in the water, to dissolve them ; 
‘and then to the liquor filtered through paper add the acid.” 

This preparation is a simple solution of the sulphates. It is 
sometimes used as a styptic for stopping heemorrhages ; and 
largely diluted as a lotion in ophthalmia tarsi, and the purulent _ 
ophthalmia of infants. } ag 

As has been already noticed (Part ii.) the best antidote for — 
the salts of copper, when taken as poisons, is sugar. 
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-PREPARATA E FERRO. 
PREPARATIONS OF Iron. 


LIMATURA FERRI PURIFICATA. Edin." Purified 
Filings of Lron. | oma 
« Having placed a sieve over the filings, apply a magnet, 
so that it may draw the filings upwards through the sieve.” 
The iron filings obtained from the workshops are always — 
mixed with many impurities, and often with filings of copper _ 
and other metals. It requires some address to purify them by 
this process; at least the sieve must not be placed too close 
upon the filings, but as distant as the sphere of attraction ot 
the magnet will admit of, so that the iron only may be raised. 
. OXIDUM FERRI NIGRUM PURIFICATUM. *Edin. 
Purified Black Oxide of Iron. rete 
1 Limaille de Mars (F.) Gepiilvertes Eisen (G.) Limatura di Ferro (J.)_ Eerumbgo 
Podia (Tam.).) # , | 
2 Loxide noir de Fer (F.) Schwarzes gesauertes Kisin (G.) Ossido nero di Ferro (J.) 
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_ © Let the scales of the black oxide of iron, found at the 
anvil of the blacksmith, be purified by the application of the 
magnet ; for the magiet attracts the thinner and purer scales 
only, leaving the larger and less pure.” 

Oxypum l'erri xicrum. Dub. Black Oxide of Iron. 

“¢ Let the scales of iron, found at the blacksmith’s anvil, be 
purified by the application of the magnet. Then reduce them 
to a powder, the finest parts of which are to be separated in 
the manner ordered for the preparation of chalk,” ; 

The scales struck off from red-hot iron by the hammer of 
the blacksmith are imperfectly oxidized, but still retain their 
magnetic quality in a sufficient degree to admit of being pu- 
rified in the above manner. ules 
_.. Medical properties and uses. —'This imperfect oxide is tonic, 

deobstruent, and anthelmintic. It is efficaciously administered 
in general debility, dyspepsia, chlorosis, and worm cases. Its 
utility is determined by its meeting with acid in the stomach, 
which is known to be the case by the disagreeable eructations 
it produces, and the black colour of the alvine evacuations. 
The. dose is from grs. v to Dj, combined with any aromatic 
powder, or formed into an electuary with honey, and taken 
twice a day. | : 
FER'RUM AMMONIATUM. Lond. Ammoniated 
Lron.' | | 
*¢ Take of subcarbonate of iron, muriate of ammonia, each 
@ pound. Mix them accurately together, and instantly sub- 
lime, by the application of a strong heat ; finally, reduce them 
‘to powder.” — | Mg ee 
Munias Ammonim er Ferri. Edin. Muriate of Ammonia 
and Iron, | 
* ‘Take of the red oxide of iron washed and again dried, 
Muriate of ammonia, each equal parts by weight. Mix them 
well together, and sublime by a quick fire. Reduce the sub- 
dimation to powder and preserve it in a well stopped phial.” 
Mourias Ammonia er Ferri. Dub. Muriate of Ammonia 
and Iron. — 
© 'Take of red oxide of iron, muriate of ammonia, ¢€ach 
equal parts by weight. Having mixed them well together, 
‘sublime them with a sudden and sufficiently strong heat.” 
» Of these processes, those of the Edinburgh and Dublin Col- 
Jeges are to be preferred, for the reasons below stated, The 
theory of the operation is obvious: the sudden application of 
an intense heat enables the oxide of iron to decompose the mu- 
Niate of ammonia, and to unite with part of its muriatic. acid, 
, 7 Ferram ammoniecale, P. L. 1787. Fleurs de. Mars ammoniacales (F,) Eisene* 
haliges Salzsaures Ammonium (G,) : 3 
LL 
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and at the same time it probably enters into that degree of 
combination with the ammonia, which exists in triple salts, 
the product being either a muriate of iron and ammonia, or a 
mixed mass of submuriate ‘of ammonia, and submuriate of 
iron ; some difference, however, takes place when the carbo« 
nate of iron, ordered by the London College, is employed ; 
for, a portion of subcarbonate of ammonia being formed, which 
does not combine with the iron, the formation of ferrum am- 
moniatum is limited : and the sublimed product, instead of be- 
ing wholly composed of this salt, 1s only a mixture of it with 
subcarbonate of ammonia. The strength of the preparation 
depends very much on the degree of heat employed, and the 
quickness of the sublimation. 

Qualities. — Muriate of ammonia and iron has an odour, 
resembling, in some degree, that of saffron, and a styptic taste. 
It is in crystalline grains of an orange’colour ; soluble in alco-- 
hol, and deliquescent ; on which account this salt requires to 

“be preserved in very well stopped phials.” , 
Medical properties and uses. — This preparation of iron is 
tonic, emmenagogue, and aperient. It was formerly much 
used in epilepsy, hysteria, chlorosis, scrophula, and rickets; — 

‘but on account of the uncertainty of the preparation it is now’ 

‘seldom prescribed. The dose is from grs. ij. to grs. XV. given 
twice or thrice a day. 

Officinal preparation. Tenctura Ferri ammoniati. L. 

SUBCARBONAS FERRI PRASPARATUS. = Edin. — 
Prepared Carbonate of Iron.” f 

“ Let purified filings of iron be frequently moistened with 
water, till they fall into rust, which is to be rubbed to pow- 
der.” | 

Ferri Rusico. Dub. Rust of zron. 

« Take of iron wire, any quantity. Cut it into small pieces, 
which are to be exposed to the air, and frequently moistened 
with water, until they be converted into rust ; let this be rubbed 
in an iron mortar, and by pouring water on it, wash over the 
finest part of the powder, which is to be dried.” 5 

"In these processes the iron is oxidized at the expense of the 
water which is decomposed, while at the same time carbonic 
acid is attracted from the atmosphere, and combined with the 
oxide. The product is a subcarbonate of oxide of iron, for 

the quantity of acid is not equivalent to the neutralization of 

' the oxide. | Hg itt noe a : 
_ According to my experiments, it consists of 85 parts of oxide 
of iron, and 15 of carbonic acid ; but these proportions must 


1 Carbure de Fer (F.) Rost (G.) Ossido carbonato di Ferro (/.) Sudud ul hidud 
(Arab.) Eerumbo tuppoo (Tum,) : 
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necessarily vary from variations in the conduct of the pro- 
cess. 

Qualities. — It is inodorous, has a styptic taste, and a red- 
dish-brown colour ; dissolves in acids with effervescence: and 
is decomposed by heat. 

Medical properties and uses. — The rust of iron is tonic and 
emmenagogue. Next tothe black oxide it is the least active of 
the preparations of this metal. It has lately been recom- 
mended with much confidence, both as an internal remedy, 
and an external application in cancer.’ - In large doses it often 
occasions uneasiness at the stomach; yet Cullen says, * We 
have always found the simple rust as effectual as any other 
preparation ; and the stomach bears it better than any ‘other.” 
It is given in the form of pills, combined with aromatics and 
bitter extracts. The dose is from grs. iy. to 9}. given twice a 
day. 

Officinal preparation. Tinctura Muriatis Ferri. D. 

FERRI SUBCARBONAS. Lond. Subcarbonate of 3Iron. 

“ Take of sulphate of iron, eight ounces ; subcarbonate of 
soda, six ounces ; boiling water, a gallon. Dissolve separately 
_ the sulphate of iron and the subcarbonate of soda in eight pints 
of water; then mix together the solutions, and set the mixture 
aside, that the powder may subside; then pour off the super- 
natant fluid, wash the sub-carbonate of iron in hot water, and 
dry it, wrapped up in bibulous paper, with a gentle heat.” 

Carponas Ferri precipiratus. Edin. Precipitated Car- 
bonate of Iron. Carsonas Ferri. Dub. Carbonate of Iron. 
“Take of sulphate of iron, Sour ounces ; subcarbonate of soda, 

Jive ounces ; water, ten pounds. Dissolve the sulphate in the 
water: then add the subcarbonate previously dissolved in the 
water, and mix them together. Let the carbonate of iron, which is 
precipitated, be washed with tepid water, and afterwards dried.” 

This preparation is also a subcarbonate of iron. By mixing 
the solutions together, a double decomposition is effected ; the 
sulphuric acid of the sulphate of iron combines with the soda, 
while the iron attracts the disengaged carbonic acid of the sub- 
carbonate of soda; and hence the products are an insoluble 
subcarbonate of iron, and a soluble sulphate of soda, which are 
easily separated by washing and filtration. When first preci- 
pitated, the subcarbonate of iron has a deep green colour, and 

“1 Carmichael on the Use of Carbonate of Iron in Cancer. . 

‘2 Itis the carbonate of iron which is contained in chalybeate waters, held in solution 
by the excess of carbonic acid. By exposing these waters to the air, the carbonic acid 
__ flies off, oxygen is attracted, and the carbonate falls down in. the form of a yellowish 
~ sediment. Tot 
___ ,3 Chalybs preeparatus & aceto, et sine aceto, P, L. 1720, Chalybis . rnbigo. prepa- 

rata, P,L, 1745. Ferrirubigo, P. L. 1787. ap 

LL 3 
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is at a minimum of oxidizement; but while drying, it attracts 
oxygen rapidly from the atmosphere, and is converted into the 
red oxide, or a peroxide, containing, according to Proust, 48 
per cent. of oxygen. I have found that the precipitate com- 
bines with the largest proportion of carbonic acid, when the 
solutions are mixed at a temperature of 150° of Fahrenheit ; 
and filtration is necessary for separating it, the decantation of 
the clear fluid being very difficult, owing to the lightness of the _ 
precipitate. . The great solubility of the sulphate of soda ren- 
ders much subsequent washing unnecessary ; and the precipitate; 
after being washed, should be dried in the paper on which it is 
filtered, by a heat not exceeding 200°. | 

Qualities. — Precipitated subcarbonate of iron is inodorous, 
has a slightly styptic taste ; and when properly prepared is of a 
chocolate-brown colour. It is insoluble in water, but acids 
dissolve it with effervescence, disengaging the carbonic acid In 
the gaseous form. It is decomposed by heat, and converted 
into the black oxide of the metal. In my experiments, ten 
grains of the dried subcarbonate, prepared with effloresced sub- 
carbonate of soda, lost 2°3 grains, when dissolved in muriatic 
acid; and the same quantity, prepared with the crystallized al- 
kali, and dried with great care, lost 1°4.; so that prepared in the 
former method, it contained 23 per cent. of carbonic acid, and 
in the latter 14 per cent. . ‘ 

Medical properties and uses.— This preparation differs little 
from the former preparation in its effects, except that it sits 
easier on the stomach. The dose is from grs. iv. to grs. XXX. ; 
given three times a day, combined with myrrh, or aromatics. 

Officinal preparations. Ferrum ammoniatum. L. Tartarum Ferri. 
D. TVinctura Ferri Muriatis. L. . poitig 4A 

FERRI SULPHAS. Lond. Sulphate of Iron. 

“Take of iron, sulphuric acid, each eight ounces ; water, 
Jour pints. Mix the sulphuric acid with the water in a glass 
vessel, and to these add the iron; then, when the effervescence’ . 
is over, filter the solution through paper, and evaporate it 
over the fire, so that crystals may form as it. cools. Pour off: 
the water, and dry the crystals upon bibulous paper.” 

Sutpuas Ferri. Edin. Sulphate of Iron. . 

‘Take of purified filings of iron, six ounces; sulphuric. 
acid, eight ounces; water, two pounds and-a half. Mix, and 
when the effervescence is over, digest the mixture for some 
time upon hot sand; then filter the solution through paper, ~ 


and after due evaporation set it apart, that crystals may form.” 


t Old names of this salt : — misy, sory, calchantum 3 (Pliny) sal martis, sal chaly- ° 
lis vitriolum ferri, vitriolum martis. Syn. Sulfate de Fer (F.) Schwefelstures Eisen 
(G.) Solfato di Ferro (J.) Una Baydie (Tam.) Casis (Hind.) . 
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Sutpuas Ferri. Dub. Sulphate of Iron. - me 

** Take of iron wire, two ounces; sulphuric acid, three 
ounces and a half; water, one pint. Mix gradually the acid 
with the water; then add the wire cut into pieces, and digest 
the mixture that the metal be dissolved, after which filter the 
solution through paper ; finally, after due evaporation, set it 
apart, that crystals may form by slow cooling.” io 

In these processes part of the water is decomposed , the iron 
is oxidized by combining with its-oxygen, while its hydrogen is 
dissipated in the gaseous form; and the oxide thus produced 
unites with the acid and forms sulphate of iron, or rather sul- 
phate of oxide of iron; which is dissolved in the undecom-, 
posed portion of the water. Concentrated sulphuric acid, 
nevertheless, scarcely exerts any action on iron at a low tem-. . 
perature, and water alone.is very slowly decomposed by it, 
so that the rapid decomposition of the diluted acid by the iron 
must. be ascribed to the sum of the affinities of the base of the 
acid for oxygen, and of the iron for oxygen being superior to 
that of the oxygen to the hydrogen of the water, which is 
therefore decomposed. The solution is of a pale green colour, 
and when evaporated directly, yields crystals of sulphate of 
iron* ; but if it be exposed for some time to the atmosphere it 
attracts oxygen, becomes turbid, a subsulphate is precipitated, 
and the salt.obtained is an oxysulphate. | 3 

Qualities. — Sulphate of iron has a strong styptic taste: it 
crystallizes in transparent rhomboidal prisms, of a fine green 
colour, which redden the vegetable blues;. are soluble in two 
parts of water at 60° and ths of their weight of boiling water,. 
and are insoluble in alcohol. When exposed to the air, 
the crystals become opaque, and are covered with a yellow 
powder, owing to the attraction of the oxygenrof the atmos- 
phere by the salt, during its efflorescence. Exposed to heat 
sulphate of iron undergoes the watery fusion; and: in an in-- 
creased heat the acid is driven off, and the base remains in the 
state of a red oxide, the colcothar of vitriol of commerce. 
According to Dr. Thomson’, 100 parts of the green sulphate 
consist of 26.7 of sulphuric acid, 28°3 oxide of iron, and 45°0 
of water. The following substances decompose sulphate of 
iron: the earths, the alkalies and their carbonates; borate of 


? This salt, which is known in commerce'by the name of green viiriol, is “prepared. 
on the great scale from native sulphurets of iron, by exposing them to the air and __ 
moistening them, till a crust of sulphate of iron is formed on their surface,~ which is 
afterwards vbtained in crystals by solution and evaporation. GTS 2 

2 System of Chemistry, 4th ed. iii. 225. 

3 Of this quantity of water, 8 parts are water of composition, the oxide being in the 
state of a hydrate. | rr 

LLA 
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soda, phosphate of soda, muriate of barytes, nitrate of silver, 
acetate and superacetate of lead, and almost every salt, the 
base of which forms an insoluble compound with sulphuric 
acid: hence these are incompatible in formule with this 
salt. . 3 
Medical properties and uses. —~ Sulphate of iron is tonic, 
emmenagogue, and anthelmintic.* It is a useful remedy when 
exhibited. with due caution, in all cases in which preparations 
of iron are indicated; but in improper doses it occasions pain 
of the bowels, nausea, and vomiting, and often proves hurtful 
by being too long continued. It has been given. with advan- 
tage in diabetes, in the latter stage of phthisis, and in ame- 
norrhoea, depending on a weakened. action of the blood-ves- 
sels. The dose is from gr. j. to v. combined with ammonia- 
cum, rhubarb, myrrh, or bitter extracts. It has lately been 
used dissolved in water asa Jotion to cancerous and phagedenie 
ulcers.? 7 | 

Officinal preparation. Tinctura Ferri Muriatis. D. 

SULPHAS FERRI EXSICCATUS. Edin. Dried Sul- 
phate of Iron. 


“Take of sulphate of iron, any -quantity.. Let it be — 


heated in an unglazed earthen vessel, on a moderate fire, until 
it become white, and perfectly dry.” 


fron. 

“¢ ‘Take of sulphate of iron any quantity. Let it whiten by 
exposing it in an unglazed earthen vessel, to a high tem- 
perature.” 


In these processes. the degree of heat should not exceed ~— 


~ 


SuLpHas FrErr1 Exsiccatrum. Dub. Dried Sulphate of — 


' 212° of Fahrenheit. The salt is merely deprived of its water — 


of crystallization, without undergoing any chemical change. 
Officinal preparation. Oxydum Ferri rubrum. E. D. 
OXIDUM FERRI RUBRUM. Edin. | Red Oxide of 


tron. 


“* Let dried sulphate of iron be exposed to a violent. heat, — 


until it is converted into a red-coloured, substance.” 
OxypuMm Ferri rusprum. Dub. Red Oxide of Iron. 
‘* Let dried sulphate of iron be roasted in astrong fire un- 


til it is converted into a red substance ; then let this be washed 
till the water poured from it does not indicate, by the test of — 


litmus, the presence of any acid; and lastly, dry it upon 
bibulous paper.” . 


t It was used as an anthelmintic in the time of Pliny, who says, ‘* Sumitur ad de- 
pellenda ventris animalia drachme pondere cum melle.”’ Nat. Hist. lib. xxxiv. cap. 12. 

2 Edinburgh Med, and Surg. Journal, ii. 373. 

$ Oxide de fer rouge (F.) Eissenoxyd (G.) Pervssilo rosso di Ferro (7.) 
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» By the degree of heat employed, the sulphuric acid of the 
sulphate is partly driven off in a highly concentrated state, 
and partly decomposed, sulphurous acid being disengaged, 
and the oxide, which is the base of the sulphate, becomes — 
more highly oxidized. 

The residue is the red oxide of iron, combined with a por- 
tion of the red sulphate, which renders it deliquescent ; and 
which should therefore be separated by washing, as directed 
by the Dublin College. . 

According to Proust, the red oxide at the highest degree of 
oxidizement consists of 48 parts of oxygen and 52 of iron. 

Medical properties and uses. —This preparation is possessed 
of the same medicinal properties as the other preparations : 
but it is very rarely used, except as a pharmaceutical agent. 

Officinal preparation. Murias Ammonia et Ferri. E. D. 

FERRUM TARTARIZATOUM. Lond. Tartarized Fron. 

*¢ Take of iron, a pound ; supertartrate of potash, in pow- 
der, two pounds ; water, a pint. Rub them together, and 
expose the mixture in an open glass vessel to the action of the 
air for eight days; then dry it in a sand-bath, and reduce it 
to a very fine powder. To this powder add a pint of water, 
and put it aside for eight days; then dry it, and reduce it to 
powder.” 

Tartras Porassm ev Ferri. Edin.* Tartrate of Potash 
and Iron. 

‘Take of purified filings of iron, one part ; supertartrate 
of potash powdered, two parts; water, one part. Rub them 
together and expose them to the air in a shallow earthen ves- 
sel for fifteen days, stirring the mass daily with a spatula, and 
keeping it moist by frequent additions of water. Then boil 
the whole for a short time in four times its weight of water, 
and pour off the solution from the other feces. Evaporate 
the solution to dryness in a water bath, and having rub- 
bed the mass into powder, preserve it in a well-stopped 
bottle.” : 

TartaruM Ferri.? Dub. Tartar of Iron. 

“¢ ‘Take of carbonate of iron, half an ounce ; crystals of tar- 
tar in very fine powder, an ounce; distilled water, a pint. 
Let them be put into a glass vessel, then boiled for an hoar 
over a slow fire, and the liquor filtered through paper; when 
this is cold, filter it again, and evaporate it until a pellicle 
appears on the surface: the liquor, as it cools, will concrete 


a heel prec anderen < sh eens sacra see eT 
1 Tartrate de Fer et de Potasse (F.) Eissenweinstein (J.) Tartrato di Potassa edi 
Ossido di Ferro (G.) ae 
2 It is remarkable that both the London and Dublin Colleges should err in giving 
a name to this triple salt so dissonant to the principles. of the reformed nomenclature 
of their pharmacoperias, 
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into a saline mass, which is to be reduced to powder, and 
preserved in closely stopped phials.” rn 

Of these three processes, those of the Edinburgh and the 
Dublin. Colleges are to be preferred, as they afford a perfect: 
triple salt ; whereas much of the iron employed in the London 
process remains unaltered, or is at least only in the form of a 
simple oxide. In the London process, the iron is first oxidi-° 
zed by the partial decomposition of the water, aided by the: 
action of the air, and the oxide thus formed unites with the 
superabundant acid of the supertartrate of potash: hence the 
dried mass consists of tartrate of potash and iron, mixed with 
oxide of iron, and some metallic iron.» The subsequent ad- 
dition of water, and re-exposure to the air, are intended to 
render the oxidizement complete, and convert the whole to 
the state of the triple salt ; but as this is not effected, it is pro- 
bable that the proportion of supertartrate of potash ordered, 
is insufficient for the large quantity of the metal directed to 
be used. In the Edinburgh and Dublin processes, the su-. 
perabundant acid of the supertartrate of potash dissolves as 
much of the oxide of the carbonate of iron as it can take up; 
and a clear solution is obtained, which, by evaporation, yields 
a true tartrate of potash and iron. As it is almost impossible 
to procure this salt in crystals, the solution may be evapor- 
ated to dryness. . pete | 

Qualities. — Tartrate of potash and iron is inodorous, has a: 
slightly styptic taste, and is of a brownish green colour. It is 
very soluble in water, and deliquesces, in some degree, when 
exposed to the air, so as to'require to be kept in closely stop- 
ped phials. ‘The cold solution of the alkalies and their sub-: 
carbonates do not decompose this salt; but it is instantly de- 
composed when boiled with any of them except ammonia and 
its subcarbonate, which in neither state affect it. ‘The hydro- 
sulphuret of potash and infusions of astringent vegetables de- 
compose it, and are therefore incompatible in formule with it. 

Medical properties and uses. —'This salt possesses the same 
medicinal powers as the other preparations of iron; but from 
its mildness, slight taste, and ready solubility, itis a more con- 
venient form for the administration of this metal to children, 
and in many cases in which the other saline preparations of it 
prove nauseating, and sit uneasy on the stomach, It is ad- 
vantageously given in all the cases in which chalybeates prove 
useful: and is also extolled as a remedy in dropsy, in which it 
is supposed to exert both a diuretic anda tonic power. The 
dose is from ers. x. to 3fs, given either in a state of solution, 
or in the form of powder or bolus, combined with an aromatic, 
or bitter. : | 
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LIQUOR FERRI ALKALINI. Lond. Solution of Al- 


ealine Iron.” ia | 

** ‘Take of iron, two drachms and an half} nitric acid, two 
Jjiuid ounces; distilled water, six fluid ounces; solution. of sub- 
carbonate of potash, six. fluid ounces. Mix together the acid 
and the water, pour the mixture over the iron, and when the 
effervescence has ceased pour off the acid solution. . Add this 
gradually, and at intervals, to the solution of subcarbonate of 
potash, frequently agitating until it become of a brownish red 
colour, and no more effervescence is excited. . Finally, set it 
aside for six hours, and pour off the liquor.” et 

Although this composition has been long known, yet. it is 
not well understood. ‘The diluted acid? acts violently upon the 
iron and oxidizes it, while heat is evolved, and red filmes are 
extricated, consisting of nitrous gas and nitrous oxide, If 
this action be moderated by the iron: being in a lump, and 
putting the vessel in which it is dissolving into cold water, the 
solution is of a pale green colour, and the iron is at the mini- 
mum of oxidizement; but if heat be applied, or the efferves- 
cence be allowed to proceed with violence, the solution is 
of a reddish brown colour, and contains oxynitrate of iron; 
a great excess of acid being present in both cases. On each 
addition: of the solution of the subcarbonate of potash to either 
of these solutions, effervescence is excited by the disengage- 
ment of carbonic acid, and a red precipitate is instantly pro- 
duced, which is however kept suspended by agitation, and 
ultimately redissolved by the éxcess of alkali. By allowing the 
mixture to stand for six hours as directed, particularly if the 
weather be cold, the whole becomes involved ina spongy mass 
of acicular crystals of nitrate of potash, from which the alka- 
line metallic solution is to be poured off: it is clear, and of a>» 
deep brownish red colour, if the acid solution contain the me-: 
tal at the minimum of oxidizement: but if at the maximum, ' 

it is turbid and of a redder hue. The first of these is: the. 
preparation of the London College. 

Qualities. —'This preparation has an alkaline, slightly styptic 
taste, and excites the sensation of coldness in the mouth pro- 
duced by nitrate of potash, but in an inferior degree. The 
metallic part is precipitated by water*; and the clear superna- 


i Teinture martiale alkaline de Stahl (F.) Tintura di marte alkalina de Stahl (L.) 

2 This ngme has been justly criticised, as implying an unknown substance, ‘¢ alkaline 
tron 3” it should have been, Liquor alkalinus ferri oxidi. 

3 The concentrated acid scarcely acts on iron. | 

4 This precipitate, when the iron has been rapidly dissolved in the acid and heat 
employed, isa combination of peroxide of iron and carbonic acid. It effervesces strong~ 
ly with muriatic acid, and gives off carbonic acid during the solution. . 


| Ze) 
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tant fluid, when evaporated, yields crystals of nitrate of potash, 
proving that the solution contains this salt mixed with the al- 
kaline oxide of iron, if not a nitrate of potash and»iron. -On 
the addition of alcohol to this solution the whole of the solid 
ingredients are thrown down in a concreted mass; it is also de- 
composed by the strong acids, and the pure alkalies; and after 
being kept for some time, if not very well excluded from the 
air, it becomes gradually turbid, perhaps owing to the abstrac- 
tion of oxygen from the atmosphere more completely oxidizing 
the metal, and much of the oxide is deposited. , 

Medical properties and uses. — This solution very probab] 
agrees with the other preparations of iron in its medicinal 
properties; but, setting aside the difficulty of procuring it 
always of an uniform strength, and the many circumstances in 
conducting the process, that may alter altogether the natureof 
the product, we do not know in what mode it can be given ; as 
water, and consequently all infusions and decoctions decompose 
it, and precipitate the metal. It is therefore difficult to con- 
ceive for what purpose it has been introduced into the London 
Pharmacopeeia. 7 | ’ . . 

- TINCTURA FERRI AMMONIATI. Lond. Tincture of 
ammoniated tron. | : 

“Take of ammoniated iron, four ounces ; proof spirit, @ 
pint. Digest and filter.” This being merely a spirituous 
solution of ammoniated iron, it seems to be unnecessarily in- 
troduced into the pharmacopceia by the London College. 

. TINCTURA FERRI MURIATIS.* Lond. Tincture of 
Muriate of Iron. 

«© Take of carbonate of iron, half .a pound ; muriatic acid, 
a pint; rectified spirit, three pints. Pour the acid over the 
carbonate of iron, ina glass vessel, and shake them occasion- 
ally for three days. Set apart the liquor, that the feces, if 
there be any, may subside; then pour off the solution, and add 
the spirit to it.” | 

Edinburgh: 

“Take of black oxide of iron, purified and reduced to pow- 
der, three ounces ; muriatic acid, about ten ounces, or as much 
as_may.be sufficient to dissolve the powder. Digest with a 
gentle heat, and the powder being dissolved, add as much al- 
cohol as will make the whole liquor amount to two pounds and 
a half.” | fe | . 
; Dublin. Ri ge'te 

“Take of rust of iron, half a pound ; muriatic acid, three 
pounds ;-rectified spirits of wine, three pints. Put the rust 


1 Koch salzaure Eissentinktur (G.) Tinctura di muriato di Ferro (1) 
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into a glass véssel, pour on the acid, and agitate it occasionally ; 
then set it aside that the feeces may subside, and pour. off the 
fiquor: evaporate this slowly,:to one pint, and when it is cold, 
add the spirit.” 

TINCTURA MURIATIS FERRI CUM OXIDO RU- 
BRO. Dub. Tincture of Muriate of Iron, with the Red Oxide. 

“‘ ‘Take of red. oxide of iron, an ounce ; muriatic acid, four 

fluid ounces ; rectified spirit of wine, a sufficient quantity. Di- 
gest the oxide with the acid for twenty-four hours; then boil 
fhe solution for half.an hour; evaporate the filtered solution 
to the thickness of honey, and when it is cold, add_ rectified 
spirits of wine, with frequent. agitation, until the specifie 
gravity of the tincture be, to that. of distilled water, as 1050. to 
1000.” 

Of the formule given for the preparation of this tincture, 
those of the London and the Dublin pharmacopceias are to be 
preferred. The metal, as ordered in them, is ina higher state 
of oxidizement, and forms at once, by its combination with the 
acid, an uniform compound soluble in alcohol; whereas, by 
following the Edinburgh process, the solution is a mixture 
of the above muriate, and of the less soluble or green mu- 
riate*, the black oxide not being all completely oxidized; and 
it is not till after the exposure to air, and by attracting oxy- 

gen, that it is converted altogether into the more soluble mu- 
riate.. Hence the Edinburgh preparation cannot be always of 
an uniform and fixed strength, which, for an active medicine, 
is amatter of much importance. The introduction of the last 
preparation by the Dublin College is superfluous. 

Qualities. — 'The alcoholic solution of muriate of iron is of a 
brownish yellow colour, has a peculiar odour and a very styp- 
tic taste. It contains the iron in a state of oxymuriate; and 
when it is distilled, this acid. comes over, and. leaves a black 
oxide of iron in the retort. With the alkalies and their carbo- 
nates it gives a red precipitate; strikes a black colour with in- 

‘fusions of astringent vegetables; and forms with mucilage of 
acacia gum, an orange-coloured jelly... Hence these substances 
cannot enter into-compositions with this tincture. 

Medical properties and uses. —— This is an active and elegant 
preparation of iron, well adapted for all the diseases in which 
chalybeates prove’ serviceable. It is_also recommended. in 
dysury depending on spasmodic stricture of the urethra, in 
which case’it is given in doses of five or six drops, repeated 
every ten or fifteen minutes, until nausea-be induced. It is 
also used externally, as. a styptic in cancerous. and loose fun- 
air, a muriate is formed insoluble in spirit of wine. Davy’s Researches, P: 180. 
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gous sores. ‘The usual dose is from ™ x. to xxx. in a glass 
of water: but it may be gradually increased to m cxx. 

ACETAS FERRI. Dub. <Acetate of Iron. 

“¢ Take of carbonate of iron, half an ounce; acetic acid, three 
fluid ounces. Digest for three days, and filter.” i 

This preparation is a mild and efficacious chalybeate; but if 
the variety of forms in which iron is ordered to be prepared for 
medicinal purposes be considered, it will obviously appear to 
‘be superfluous. Mi 

TINCTURA ACETATIS FERRI.* Dub. Tincture of 
Acetate of Iron. 

‘* Take of acetate of kali, two ounces ; sulphate of iron, one 
ounce; rectified spirit of wine, two pints. Rub together the 
acetate of kali and the sulphate of iron, in a stone-ware mor- 
tar, until they unite into a soft mass; dry this with a mode- 
rate heat, and triturate it with the spirit; then put the mixture | 
into a phial; cork it closely, and digest for seven days, fre- 
quently shaking it: finally, pour the clear tincture from off the 
feeces.”” , 

Tincrura Aceratis Ferri cum AtcoHoLe. Dub. Tinc- 
ture of Acetate of Iron with Alcohol. 

‘¢ Take of sulphate of iron, acetate of kali, each an ounce ; 
alcohol, zwo pints. Rub together the acetate of kali and the 
sulphate of iron in a stone-ware mortar, until they unite into 
a soft mass; then dry this with a moderate heat, and when it 
is cold, triturate it with the alcohol. Put the mixture into a 
phial, cork it closely, and digest for twenty-four hours, fre- 
quently shaking it; finally, pour the clear tincture from off the 
feeces.” 7 

These two preparations differ in scarcely any thing except 
strength; the theory of the formation of the acetate of iron 
‘being the same in both cases. During the process a double 
decomposition takes place; the sulphuric acid of the sulphate 
of iron leaves the iron and unites with the potash of the ace- 
tate of potash, while the disengaged acetic acid of the latter 
galt combines with the iron, forming acetate of iron, which is 
soluble in the alcohol. It is also probable that the oxide of 
‘iron absorbs oxygen during the trituration, and being thus 
more completely oxidized, the mass must contain, instead of an 
acetate, an oxyacetate of iron, which is more readily dissolved 
in the alcohol. ‘The sulphate of potash remains undissolved in 
both ‘processes, with a small portion of uncombined oxide of 
iron, in the form of a brownish precipitate. 

_ Qualities. — These tinctures have a peculiar odour, a warm 


I Acetate de Fer (F.) Acetato di Ferro (1.) 
® Teinture de l’acetate de Fer (F.) Tinturo di marte astringente (J.) 
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styptic taste, and a reddish-brown colour. They are decom- 
posed, by the alkalies and their carbonates, and the strong acids, 
and by infusions of astringent vegetables, which are therefore 
incompatible in formule with them. : 

Medical properties and uses. — These spirituous solutions of 
acetate of iron possess the same properties as the other prepa- 
rations of this-metal; but if the introduction of the simple ace- 
tate be superfluous, the double form of its spirituous solution is 
still more objectionable. Indeed, every advantage that can bé 
expected from any of these forms of the acetate can be equally 
obtained from the tartrate of iron and potash ( ferrum tartariza- 
tum). And we cannot conceive that any particular benefit can 
result to practice from loading the list of remedies with all the 
multifarious states of combination of which the same substance 
is susceptible. The dose of either of these tinctures may be 
from 1 x. to £3]. given in a sufficient quantity of water, or any 
other proper vehicle, ; 

VINUM FER/RI. Lond. Wine of Iron.* 

“ ‘Take of filings of iron, two ounces; wine, ¢wo pints. Mix 
them, and set the mixture aside for a: month, occasionally 
shaking it; then filter it through paper.” 

; blin. 

“ ‘Take of iron wire cut in pieces, Sour ounces ; white Rhenish 
wine, four pints. Sprinkle a little of the wine over the iron 
filings, and expose them to the air, until they be covered with 
rust, then add the remainder of the wine ; digest for seven 
days, frequently agitating; and, lastly, filter.’ 

As the iron is oxidized and dissolved in the wine by the tar- 
taric acid of the supertartrate of potash it contains, the Rhe- 
nish wine ordered by the Dublin Pharmacopeeia will be. found 
to answer better for this preparation than the sherry directed by 
the London College. It istherefore a vinous solution of tar- 
trate of iron and potash; and when prepared in the mede 
ordered by the London College, each. pint contains about.grs. 
‘Xx1j. of oxide of iron. The strength, however, must altogether 
depend upon the state of the wine: andit is to be regretted.that 
the College did not. follow the same plan it adopted for the 
solution of ammoniated copper, and employ a given. portion of 

JSerrum tartarizatum, which readily dissolves in.wine, and forms 
& permanent solution. by rea en Selim) 
. Medical properties and uses. — This is.the least unpleasant .of 
-the preparations of iron. It is chiefly employed in chlorosis, 
and the relaxed habits of young females... The dose is from 


£3}. to favj. given twice or three.times a-day, sei 


1 Vinum chalybeatum, PL, 1745, Eissenwein (G,). ck 
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PREPARATA EX HYDRARGYRO. 
PREPARATIONS OF MERCURY. 


HYDRAR’GYRI NITRICO-OX'YDUM. Lond. Nitric 
Oxide of Mercury." : 
' 6 Take of purified mercury, three pounds ; nitric acid (by 
weight) a pound and a half; distilled water, two pints. Mix 
them in a glass vessel, and boil until the mercury be dissolved, 
and a white mass remains after the evaporation of the water. 
Rub this into powder, and put it into another vessel very 
shallow; then expose it to a gentle heat, and gradually raise 
the fire until it cease to emit red vapours. 

OxypumM HypRrarGyRI RUBRUM PER ACIDUM NITRICUM. 
Edin. Red Oxide of Mercury by nitric Acid.. 

‘‘ Take of purified mercury, three parts; diluted nitrous acid, 

four parts. Dissolve the mercury, and evaporate the solution 
over a gentle fire to a white dry mass, which being rubbed to a 
powder, is to be put into a glass. cucurhite, and covered with a 
thick plate of glass. ‘Then adapt a capital to the vessel, and 
having placed it in a sand-bath, let the contained matter be 
roasted with a fire gradually raised until it pass into small very 
red scales.” te 

Oxypum Hyprareyri nitricum. Dub. Nitric Oxide of 
Mercury. | 

‘“‘ Take of purified mercury, ten ounces; diluted nitrous acid, 
ten fluid ounces. Let them be mixed in a glass, and the mer- 
cury dissolved with a gradually raised heat ; then increase the 
fire until the residuary matter in the bottom of the vessel. be 
converted into red scales.” : 

In this process the mercury is first oxidized at the expense 
of part of the acid employed, and the oxide, which is ina high 
state of oxidizement, combines with the undecomposed acid, 
so as to form a nitrate of mercury. By augmenting the heat, 
this nitrate is decomposed, the acid and water are nearly alto- 
gether expelled, and the oxide is left of a bright red colour, or 
rather the subnitrate, for it is combined with a small portion of 
acid. However simple the process may appear to be, yet it 
has been always found difficult to produce the bright red scaly 
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t Hydrargyrus nitratus ruber, P. L. 1787. Oxide mercure rouge par l’acide nitrique 
(F.) Rother pricipitat. (G.) Mercurio Precipitato Rosso (1.) : 
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appearance, which the product should have when it is pro- 
perly prepared. . Much of the success of the process appears 
to depend on the purity of the acid; the proper regulation of 
the heat, which, at the utmost, should not be 60027; and the 
scale on which it is formed, the heat being more steadily main- 
tained, and acting with more uniformity, on a large than on a 
small quantity of materials. Hence the red precipitate pre- 
pared in Holland, where it is manufactured largely, has always 
been. considered better than any prepared in this country. 
The proportions used by thé Dutch chemists are 50 pounds 
of pure mercury, and 70 of pure nitrous acid of a spe~ 
cific gravity 1:3... The decomposition is conducted in very 
large flat vessels, the fire being raised when the gaseous 
nitrous. acid ceases to be sensibly disengaged; and the test of its 
perfection is the inflammation of a match which has been just 
biown out, by introducing it into the vapour arising from the 
decomposing oxide” : 
Qualities. — When properly prepared, this.subnitrate of 
, Mercury is in small seales of a bright red colour, very acrid and 
corrosive; insoluble in water, but totally soluble in nitrie acid 
without effervescence. It is completely volatilized in a red 
heat, and at the same time decomposed. We have found the 
observation of Dr. Murray correct, that “ if the preparation 
be boiled, for a short time with five or six times its weight of 
water, the liquor, when filtered, has the styptic metallic taste, 
and gives a white precipitate with water of ammonia or carbo- 
nate of potash; a plain proof that it holds dissolved. nitrate of 
mereury.”3 According to Payssé, 100 parts contain. 82 of 
mercury, and 18 of oxygen. It is sometimes adulterated with 
red oxide of jead, which may be detected by dissolving one 
part of the oxide in four of acetic acid; if lead be present, the 
solution has a sweetish taste; and when sulphureted water is. 
dropped into it, a dirty dark precipitate is thrown down. 
Medical properties and uses. — Nitric oxide of mercury is 
stimulant, and escharotic. . It is an external application only, 
being. used, when rubbed into a. fine powder, as a stimu- 
_lant-te old sores, and for destroying fungus. As a powder, in 
the proportion of gr.is to grs.iv. of sugar, it is blown into 
the eye to remove specks on the cornea; and formed inte an 
omtment with lard, if is an useful application to ulcerations of 
_ the eyelids, and to chancres.. . | ie OS 3 
_ QOfficinal preparation. Unguentum Hydrargyri. Nitrieo-oxidi. 
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' Higgins, Essays, i. 133. 
M. Paysse, Annales de Chimie, li. 202, 4 as i] . 
— System of Materia Medica, ii.329. Dr.Murzay suggests, that it should have 
been named Subnitras Hydrargyri ruber. 
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ACETAS HYDRARGYRI. Edin.*” Acetate of Mercury. 
‘‘ Take of purified mercury, three ounces ; diluted nitrous 
acid, four ounces and a half, or a little more than may be required 
for dissolving the mercury ; acetate of potash, three ounces; boil-. 
ing water, ezght pounds. Mix the mercury with the acid } and, 
towards the cessation of the effervescence, digest, if necessary, 
until the mercury be completely dissolved. Then dissolve the 
acetate of potash in the boiling water; and immediately to this 
solution, still hot, add the former, and mix them together by agi- 
tation. Set the mixture aside to crystallize; then wash the 
crystals placed in a funnel with cold distilled water ; and finally - 
dry them with a very gentle heat. — | i | 
_ “In preparing acetate of mercury, it is necessary that all the 
vessels, and the funnel, which are used, be of glass.” | 
Aceras Hyprareyri. Dub. Acetate of Mercury, | 
“* Take of purified mercury, three ounces; diluted nitrous 
acid, three fluid ounces; acetate.of kali, three ounces; boiling 
distilled water, ezght pints. Add the acid to the mercury, and 
when the effervescence is over, digest upon hot sand, that the’ 
metal. may be dissolved ; mix this solution immediately with the 
boiling water in which the acetate of kali has been previously 
dissolved, and then let. the mixture be passed as quickly as 
possible through a double linen cloth. Cool it, that crystals 
may form; wash these with cold distilled water, and dry them 
upon paper with a very gentle heat. : 
*‘ In the whole of this process glass vessels must be used.” 
Acetic acid scarcely acts on mercury, but by eithet of the 
above processes the acetate may be formed. Nitrate of mer- 
cury is first obtained by the action of the nitric acid on the 
mercury; and this is decomposed by the acetate of potash, 
the alkali of which unites with the acid of the metallic salt, 
and forms nitrate of potash, which remains in solution; while 
the disengaged acetic acid combines with the oxide of mercury; 
and forms the acetate of mercury, which readily crystallizes, 
‘and is thus easily separated. By preparing the solution of the 
nitrate of mercury with a gentle heat, when there is an excess 
of acid, the portion of mild acetate of mercury produced is 
considerable; but if the quantity of acid be sufficient for the 
saturation only of the oxide, a sudden decomposition of. the 
solution is effected by the hot water. which contains the acetate 
of potash in solution, independent of the action of the acetate, 
and a subnitrate of mercury of a yellow colour is precipitated. 
Hence the propriety of the direction of the Edinburgh College. 
to use more acid “ than is required for dissolving the mercury.” 
It is of much importance also that the degree of heat be low; 


1 Acetate de Mercure (¥.) Essigsaures Quecksilber (G.) Acetato di Mercurio (J.) 
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-for if a high temperature be employed, the metal is oxidized to 
@ maximum, and the product of the subsequent: part of the 
process is an oxyacetate, which is very acrid and. soluble, 
instead of the salt intended to be produced. For the success of 
.the process, which often fails, the solution of the acetate of 
potash should not be used immediately after. it is made, but 
should be scarcely more than tepid when it is mixed with the 
solution of nitrate of mercury; and to the water employed for 
washing the salt, should be added about f5j..of distilled vinegar 
-for every Ofs of water; which prevents the partial decomposi- 
tion of the acetate, and the consequent yellow colour of the 
crystals, that sometimes occur in the washing. 

Qualities. — This salt, when properly prepared, is in small 

_ flat crystals, of a silvery whiteness, acrid to the taste, soluble in 
hot water, but scarcely soluble in cold water; and having an 
acrid taste. It is insoluble in alcohol. ‘The alkalies decom- 
pose it, and it is readily decomposed by. heat. Light also has 
this effect, blackening the salt. The proportion of ‘its consti- 

»tuents has not yet been ascertained. ie 
_ >. Medical properties and uses. — Acetate of mercury is antisy- 
-philitic and alterative ; but it is scarcely ever used, unless as the 
active ingredient of Keyser’s pills. As an external applica- 
_tion, a solution of it, in the proportion of grs. ij. in. f3ij. of rose 
water, is used in some cutaneous affections. ‘Ihe internal dose 
is gr. j, night and morning. ) iiny Ba 

HYDRARGYRI OXYDUM CINEREUM. *Lond. 

Grey Oxide of Mercury. Se eis os 
-» “ Take of submuriate of mercury, an ounce; lime-water, 
a@ gallon. Boil the submuriate of mercury in the lime-water, 
stirring it assiduously, until the grey oxide of mercury subside. 
Wash this with distilled water, and then dry it.” 

Oxipum Hyprareyrr crinereum. Edin. Grey Oxide of 
eo» Take of submuriate of mercury, half an ounce ; lime-water 
Jive pounds. Boil the submuriate in the solution, for a quarter of 
‘an hour in a slightly covered vessel. Pour off the supernatant 
fluid, then wash the oxide with distilled water; and dry it.” 

-»~ Potvis Hyprareyri cinereus. Dub. Grey Powder of 

‘“ Take of mercury, two ounces; diluted nitrous acid, two 
giud ounces; dissolve the mercury in a’slow heat, and dilute 
the solution with eight fluid ounces of cold water; then drop 
into it one ounce and a half of the water of carbonate of am. 
monia, or as much as may be sufficient for precipitating the 


Et Oxide gris de Mercure (F.) Schwarzes gesauertes Quecksilber_ (G.) Protossido 
einereo di Mercurio (7.) EC’ 5 
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whole of the metal, which is to be washed with boiling dis- 
tilled water, until the poured off fluid yield no sediment when 
water of sulphuret of ammonia is dropped into it. Finally, 
let the precipitate be dried.” | 


The appellations given to these preparations would lead to 
the supposition that they were essentially.the same, althcugh 
the Dublin process differs from the other two ; and scarcely. 
any difference, indeed, exists between the products of the three 
processes, when they are properly conducted. In the London 
and Edinburgh processes, the lime-water decomposes the mer- 
curial salt, its lime unites with the acid of the mild muriate, 
and the insoluble oxide, which is at a low state of oxidize- 
ment, remains of a greyish colour, while the muriate of lime 
which is formed, being soluble, is easily separated by washing. 
In the Dublin process it is intended, first, to produce a nitrate 
of mercury with the metal, at a low state. of oxidizement; so 
that by the addition of the carbonate of ammonia a decom- 
position may be effected, and grey oxide of mercury, and 
muriate of ammonia formed, which are to be separated by the: 
subsequent washings. But if the nitrate of mercury be formed, 
with the assistance of heat, as ordered by the Dublin Col-_ 
lege; or even if the solution be quickly made without heat, 
the metal becomes too highly oxidized, and the result is not 
the grey oxide, which the College intends should be produced, 
but is a mixture of the grey oxide, and a triple compound 
of oxide, mercury, ammonia, and nitric acid.*. The direc- 
tions of this formula’ are not sufficiently distinct to produce 
the effect intended; and, therefore, the following directions 
given by Hahneman for this preparation are absolutely ne- 
cessary to be followed for obtaining the grey oxide in a purer 
form. Dilute the acid with two parts of water, and add the 
mercury in small quantities at a time, placing the vessel in cold 
water to moderate the rise of temperature during the solution, 
which thus proceeds very slowly. When the acid has taken 
‘up as much of the metal as will saturate it, dilute the solution. 
with twenty parts of distilled water, and drop in solution of 
‘ammonia as long as any precipitate is produced. Wash the 
precipitate immediately in water, and-dry it on bibulous paper - 
before the fire.* The same effect is produced if subcarbonates 
of ammonia be used, ‘the carbonic acid being disengaged. © 

Qualities. — Grey oxide of mercury, properly prepared, is in 
the form of an impalpable blackish grey-coloured powder, . 
which, becomes paler if exposed to air and light. It is inodo- 
rous, insipid, and insoluble in water. In the state in which it 
is usually found in the shops, itis of a light grey colour, almost 


* Green’s Chemistry, (translation.) ii. 230. 
2° Murray's Chemistry, ad edit. iii. 178. 
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approaching to a white, in which state it contains the triple 
salt above mentioned. When prepared according to the Lon- 
don formula, it has been supposed’, that the lime not being 
able to abstract the whole of the acid, the product is strictly a 
submuriate of mercury. We find, from experiment, that 
this is actually the case, and it is not improbable that a minute 
portion of the lime may also be precipitated in the state of 
carbonate. The constituents of the grey oxide are supposed 
to be 96 parts of mercury, and 4 of oxygen, in 100 parts. * 

Medical properties and uses. — The grey oxide of mercury, 
when well prepared, may be used as a substitute for the oxide 
prepared by trituration; and as it is more likely to be always 
of an uniform strength, it may of course be more depended on 
than that preparation. It has been, however, objected to for 
forming ointment for the purposes of mercurial frictions ; 
(see Ung. Oxydi Hydrargyri cinerei) —but perhaps the objec- 
tions have originated from that form of the preparation having 
been used which contains the triple salt. We have seen 
it-used with advantage for fumigation, both locally deb 
to assist the healing of venereal ulcers; and, generally, to 
bring the habit under the influence of mercury, when it could 
not be introduced by the ordinary mode. ‘The dose of this 
oxide is from gr.i. to grs. iij. given in the form of pill twice 
a day. | | 

Officinal preparation. Unguentum Oxidi Hydrargyri cinerei. E. 

HYDRARGYRI OXYDUM RUBRUM. Lond.? Red 
Oxide of Mercury. | 

** Take of purified mercury, @ pound. Put the mercury into 
a glass vessel with a narrow mouth and broad at the bottom. 
Expose this vessel open to a heat of 600°, until the mercury be 
converted into red scales; then rub these to a fine powder.” 

Oxypum Hyprareyri. Dub. Ovxide of Mercury. , 

_“ Take of purified mercury, any quantity. Put it into an. 
open glass vessel with a narrow mouth and a broader bottom, 
and expose it to a heat. of about 600°, until it be converted into 
red scales,” : ; 
| In this process the mercury is brought nearly to the boiling 
| point4; so as to be volatilized, in which state it decomposes 
| atmospherical air attracting its oxygen, and is converted into 
| a red oxide. A small quantity of mercury requires several 
| weeks to be thus oxidized; and therefore as much only is 
| intreduced into the vessel- as can cover the bottom ef it; and 
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Ls es Murray's System of Materia Medica, ii. 326. a Fourcroy. . : 
| 3 Hydrargyrus caleinatus, P.L. 1787. Oxide de Mercure Youge par le feu (F.) 
| Rothes Quecksilberoxyd.(G.) Perossido rosso di Mercurio (Ji), - 

| 4 Invine makes the bviling point of mercury 10 be 672°3 Crichton, 635°; and 
| Daltén, 660°. : 
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both on this account, and in order to prevent the dissipation 
of the volatilized metal, the shape of the vessel is of some 
importance. Jt should have a wide bottom and a long neck, 
the extremity of which is extended almost to’a point; and it 
should be-heated in a sand-bath, the sand not rising higher 
round the vessel than the mercury stands within it. By keep- 
ing up a steady heat, a constant circulation of the mercurial 
vapour is: kept up in the upper part of the matrass, and as it 
combines with oxygen, a dull film first forms on the surface of 
the mercury, which is next converted into a black powder, and 
then into red shining scales. A part of the mercury is always 
lost; and as the process requires much attention, and so long a 
time for its completion, the preparation is necessarily expensive. 
Qualities. — Red oxide of mercury is obtained in the form of 
minute, crystalline, very brilliant, sparkling, deep red scales, 
inodorous, but acrid and caustic, although less so than the 
former preparation. It is soluble in several of the acids 
without decomposition. It is soluble in water also, and the 
solution changes to green the syrup of violets. When rubbed 
with running mercury, both are changed into black oxide; 
and when heated toignition in’ a glass retort, it is decomposed ; 
very pure oxygen being obtained, and the metal again returns 
to the state of running mercury. According to Lavoisier, 
100 parts of this oxide contain 7 of oxygen; Fourcroy makes. 
the proportion of oxygen 8; and Chenevix, 15 parts. The 
light partially decomposes the red oxide, hence it should be 
kept in opaque bottles. hn: | 
_ © Medical properties and uses. —'This is a very active prepar- 
ation of mercury, and has been employed by some very cele- 
brated practitioners! as an internal remedy in syphilis. It is, 
however, very apt to vomit, purge, and otherwise violently 
affect the stomach and bowels; consequently it is now scarcely 
ever exhibited internally, or employed as an antisyphilitic. — 
The dose may be gr.j. combined with gr. fs. of opium, in the — 
form of pill, night and morning. — It is chiefly used as an ex- | 
ternal stimulant, and escharotic in the same cases as the nitric | 
oxide; being previously rubbed to a fine powder, and-either 
sprinkled over the ulcers; or united with lard, and applied as 
an ointment. aga «| : : ij 
- HYDRARGYRI OXYMURIAS. Lond.’ Oxymuriate of 
BMeyctiry Foes ee ee nen 7 ote ERR | 
% Take of purified mercury, two pounds; sulphuric acid, | 
thirty ounces (by weight); dried muriate of soda, four pounds. 
Boil the mercury with the sulphuric acid in a glass vessel, until 
the sulphate of mercury becomes dry: rub this, when it is cold, | 


1 John Hunter. 2 Syn. Muriate de Mercure corrosif (F.) Azzendes | 
alssaures Quecksilber (G.) Mercurio sublimato corrosive (.) 
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with the muriate of soda in an earthen-ware mortar; then 
sublime it in a glass cucurbit with a gradually raised heat.” 

_ Mourias Hyprareyri corrosivus. Edin. Corrosive Muri- 
ate of Mercury. | 

_ Take of purified mercury, two pounds; sulphuric acid, 
two pounds and a half; dried muriate of soda, four pounds. 
Boil the. mercury with the sulphuric acid in a glass vessel 
placed in a sand-bath, until the matter becomes dry. Mix 
this, when it is cold, in a glass vessel, with the muriate of soda; 
_ then sublime in a glass cucurbit with a gradually raised heat. 

Separate the sublimed matter from the scorie.” 

Murias Hyprareyri corrosivum. Dub. Corrosive Mu- 
riate of Mercury. | 7 

“Take of purified mercury two pounds; sulphuric acid, three 
pounds; dried muriate of soda, two pounds and ahalf. Dissolve 
‘the mercury in the acid, and gradually increase the heat until 
the matter become almost dry; let this, when it is cold, be 
rubbed with the muriate of soda in an earthen-ware mortar: 
and then sublime it in a proper, vessel with a gradually raised 

heat.” . . 

- Sulphuric acid does not act upon mercury at a low temper- 
ature; but when three parts of this acid are boiled upon two 
of mercury, the metal decomposes the acid, and is oxidized, 
sulphurous gas being emitted with effervescence; and there 
remains a dry mass of a fine white colour, which is an oxysul- 
phate of mercury ccmbined with an excess of acid. By tri- 
turating this salt with dried muriate of soda, and exposing the 
mixture to heat, a double decomposition is effected; the muria- 
tic acid leaves the soda, and combines with the oxide of mer- 
cury of the oxysulphate, while the sulphuric acid unites with 
the soda, thus forming ‘muriate of mercury and sulphate of 
soda, the former of which, being easily volatilized, is sepa- 
rated from the latter by sublimation. “This process was first 
proposed by Kunkel, but no salt. has been prepared by a greater 
-varlety of methods; and as it is now generally manufactured on 
the large scale, the proportions of the ingredients ordered by 
the Colleges are perhaps but. seldom adopted. Of the three 
formule. of the British Colleges, however, that.of the Dublin 
College is to be preferred, as by the larger proportion of sul- 
phuric acid, and the smaller of muriate of soda, a more com- 
plete decomposition of the muriate of soda is effected ; and 
_ consequently a greater quantity of muriatic acid being evolved, 
a larger proportion of the oxide of mercury must necessarily 
‘be converted into muriate. Sixteen ounces of mercury should 
yield about 3xx. of corrosive muriate, The most simple. pro- 
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cess, and perhaps the best, is the direct solution of the red oxide 
of mereury in muriatic acid, by which the salt is obtained by 
spontaneous crystallization*; but it is too expensive for general 
purposes. : 
Qualities.— Corrosive muriate of mercury’? is obtained by 
the above processes in the form of a white, shining, semi-trans-_ 
parent, easily pulverized mass, made up of small acicular cry- 
stals. When the process is very carefully and slowly conducted, 
the crystals are separate, regular, tetrahedrous, compressed and 
pointed. On exposure to the air the mass effloresces on the sur- 
face. Its specific gravity is5°1398. It is inodorous, and hasa very 
acrid, disagreeable metallic taste; changes to green several of 
the vegetable colours; is soluble in 11 parts of water at 60°, 
two parts at 212°, and in 4 parts of alcohol at 60°. It is solu- 
ble also in the sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic acids, and may 
be again obtained unaltered by evaporating the solutions. : The. 
fixed alkalies and alkaline earths decompose it, precipitating it 
from its solution of an orange-yellow colour, which becomes 
brick-red. It is also partially decomposed by exposure to light, 
and by some metals; and changed into calomel.3 —Thecarbonates 
of the fixed alkalies precipitate it of a fixed yellow hue, and am- 
monia forms with it a white triple insoluble compound, contain- 
ing muriatecf ammonia and oxide of mercury. When triturated 
with olive oil, the oil is whitened; and when boiled with it, a 
small portion of calomel is thrown down; and thesame is the case 
when it is boiled with sugar. The volatile oils reduce it... It 
is also decomposed by solutions of tartrate of potash and:an- 
timony; nitrate of silver and superacetateof lead; and forms 
precipitates in infusions and decoctions of the following vege- 
table substances; chamomile flowers, horse-radish root, columba 
root, catechu, cinchona bark, rhubarb root, senna leaves, sima- 
ruba bark, oak bark, tea, and in the almond mixture: conse- 
quently, it is incompatible in extemporaneous formule with 
these substances. Mr. Chenevix made the first correct ana- 
lysis of this salt: according to him, 100 grains of it consist of 
18 parts of muriatic acid, and ‘82 of an oxide of mercury com-~. 
posed of 12°3 of oxygen and 69°7 of mercury? ; but a more 


t Annales de Chimie, xxviii. 12. 

* ‘This appellation, which-is that of the Edinburgh and Dublin Colleges, is certainly 
preferable to that, of the London College. But as the name oxymuriate is improper in a 
strictly chemical sense, perhaps the name deuto muriate of mercury, which most justly 
desighates its chemical character, would be less exceptionable than any other.* The old 
names were, Hydrargyrus muriatus, Mercurius sublimalus corrosivus. yn 
a Mr, Chenevix found, that if a bit of copper be put into * solution: of corrosive 
sublimate, a white powder shortly falls to the bottom, and that powder is-calomel. When 
‘washed, it does not contain an atom of copper, nor of corrosive sublimate.’”” 

4 Phil. Trans. 1802, part i. 157, 
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recent analysis of Zaboada makes the proportions 19°5 of acid, 
and 80°5 ‘of oxide consisting of 8°5 of oxygen and 71°5 of 
mercury." It should be preserved in opaque bottles. 

Medical properties and uses. — This salt has been long known 
to chemists.*_ It is a powerful stimulant and alterative; and 
in large doses is one of the most violent of the metallic poisons. 
As an antisyphilitic it was early much extolled, and is the active 
ingredient of many a celebrated empirical nostrum; but mo- 
dern practice has fixed its real merits much lower than they 
were formerly placed. When taken in over-doses, either by 
mistake, or designedly as a poison, the best antidote is white of 
egg diluted with water, and given in large frequently repeated 
doses. ‘The albumen decomposes the corrosive muriate, re- 
ducing it to the state of the mild muriate, while the compound 
which it forms with it exerts no deleterious effect on the sto- 
mach.’ ‘The presence of corrosive sublimate in any solution 
suspected to contain it may be detected hy putting into the 
fluid a small piece of clean polished copper, which, if the 
poison be present, will be covered with a white coating, or 
white streaks that acquire a metallic lustre when rubbed. 
It sometimes succeeds in curing the primary symptoms of 
syphilis, but as often fails; and although it checks the 
progress of the secondary symptoms, relieving venereal pains, 
and healing ulcers of the throat, * yet even in these cases,” 
says Mr. Pearson, “ it never confers permanent benefit; for 
new symptoms will appear during the use of it; and on many 
occasions it will fail of affording theleastadvantage to the patient 
from first to last.”* It is given with more advantage in some 
other affections, as old ulcers, chronic rheumatism, and in cu- 
taneous diseases, particularly lepra, in which Willan says it is 
the only useful preparation of mercury, “ its operation being 
promoted by giving at the same time an antimonial 5,” and the 
decoction of the woods. Its sensible operation is by urine; but 
sometimes it occasions the most violent nausea, griping, and 
purging, in which cases it should be combined with opium; and 
itis always necessary totake, during its use, some mucilaginous 
fluid, to moderate the irritation it is apt to induce. It is also 
used. as an external application. (See the following article.) 
The dose is from gr. 4th to gr. 4th, twice a day, made into a 
pill with crumb of bread or extract of poppies. 


__ 1 Journal de Physique, Ix. 383. 
_ + The preparation is said to have been long known to the Chinese, and it is mentioned 
by Rhazis and Avicenna Bergman, iv.281. . 

3 Orfila. Traité des Poisons, t. is parti. p. 101. 

4 Pearson on Remedies for Lues Venerea, &c, 116, 

5 Willan on Cutaneous Diseases, 140. 
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Officinal preparations. Liguor Hydrargyrt Oxymuriatis. L.. Hy- 
drargyri Submurias. L. E. D. _ Hydrargyri Precipitatus albus. L. 
HYDRARGYRI SUBMURIAS.* Lond. Submuriate of 
Mercury. : 

Take of oxymuriate of mercury, a pound ; purified mercury, . 
nine ounces. Rub them together until the globules disappear ; 
then sublime; afterwards take out the sublimed matter, reduce 
it to powder, and again sublime it twice. Finally, reduce it 
to a very subtile powder, in the same manner which has been 
directed for the preparation of chalk.” m 

Supmurias HyprarGyri MITIS, sive CaLomMeELas. Edin. 
Mild Submuriate of Mercury, or Calomel. _ 

“Take of muriate of mercury, four parts; purified mer- 
cury, three parts. - Rub the muriate in a glass mortar with a 
little water, in order to prevent the acrid powder from rising, 
then add the mercury, and again triturate until it be extin- 
guished; put the dried mass inte an_ oblong phial, one-third 
of which only it shall fill, and sublime it in a sand-bath. 
Again triturate the sublimate powder, and sublime it, then re- 
duce it to a fine powder, which is lastly, to be well washed 
with boiling distilled water.” : 

' SupmuriAs HypRaRGYRI SUBLIMATUM, sive CALOMELAS. 
Dub. Sublimed Submuriate of Mercury, or Calomel. . 

*‘ Take of corrosive muriate of mercury, a pound; purified 
mercury, 2ine ounces. Rub them together until the globules 
disappear, and sublime with a sufficient degree of heat. Le 
the sublimed matter be rubbed to powder, and again sublimed. 
Pulverize it, and wash it with frequent affusions of distilled 
water, until the poured off solution no longer lets any sedi- 
ment fall on the addition of a few. drops of carbonate of kali. 
Finally, dry it.” | ch. de NF 

This very important preparation is a. muriate of mercury, 
with the metal at a minimum of oxidizement.’ By triturating 
the metallic mercury with the corrosive muriate, it is oxidized 
at the expence of the oxide of this salt, and the whole mass 
assumes a grey colour. The sublimations render the combi- 


2 Old names, Aquila alla, Aquila mitigata, Manna Metallorum, Panchymagogum 
minerale, Panchymagogus quercetanus, Sublimatum dulce, Mercurius dulcis sublimatus, 
Calomelas. Syn..Muriate de Mercure doux (F.) Mildes Salzsaures Quecksilber (G.) 
Mercurio dolce sublimato (J. ; 

2 It is very remarkable that all the Colleges have erred in naming this preparation, 
which in no point of view can be regarded as a submuriate, but is as mucha muriateas the 
corrosive sublimate ; the sole difference. depending on the degree of oxidizement of the 
metal, which in this preparation is at a minimum. Ina medical point of view, we are 
of opinion that the name calomel, however absurd, ought to have been retained, as the 
syllables oxy and sub are scarcely sufficient to distinguish the two salts to blundering 
assistants and apprentices, by whom the most dangerous mistakes may be committed. 
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nation of the new oxide with the acid complete; but this is 

not the case in the first sublimation; for both metallic mer- 

cury and corrosive muriate are found unchanged in the sub- 

limed mass; and hence the necessity of the second trituration 

and the subsequent sublimations. By repeating, however, the 

sublimations too often the product is injured, as corrosive mu- 

riate is formed in-each sublimation, owing to the attraction of 
oxygen from the air of the apparatus. ‘The final trituration 

and levigation are intended to separate any corrosive muriate 

that may have been formed, and the test of the Dublin Phar- 

macopceia ought always to be had recourse to for ascertaining 

this point. In performing the process, the addition of a little 

water during the trituration of the ingredients, in the first. 
instance, is very necessary ; as otherwise, the operator is apt to 

suffer extremely from the acrid powder of the corrosive mu- 

riate which is elevated. Mr. Howard has lately proposed the 

following improvement in the mode of conducting the subli- 

mation, by which the difficulty which attends the grinding 

and levigation of the mass sublimed in the usual mode is alto- 

gether avoided. Instead of subliming so as to obtain the calo- 
mel in a concrete form, the vapour, as it rises, is thrown into 

a vessel containing water, where it instantly condenses in the 

form of a fine white impalpable powder. It is not, however, 

certain that the preparation does not suffer some change of. 
composition, as it is lighter than the levigated calomel in the 

proportion of 3 to 5. It is undoubtedly more free from any 

combination of corrosive muriate. | 

Qualities. — Calomel is obtained by the above processes in 

the form of a dull semitransparent mass, composed, when the 

sublimation has been slowly conducted, of short prismatic 

crystals, the specific gravity of which is 7:1758.* It is inodo- 

rous, insipid, and has a light yellow or ivory colour, which 

deepens by long exposure to the light. It is regarded as in- 

soluble, one part requiring 1152 of water at 212° for its solu- 

tion Nitric acid converts it into corrosive muriate, much 

nitrous gas being evolved ; and the same change Is effected by 

oxymuriatic acid... Lime-water and the alkalies, when tritu- 
rated with it, instantly render it black, a circumstance which 

supplies us with a test of its purity, for if it contain any corro- 

sive muriate, a yellow tint is mingled with the black on the 

addition of lime water. According to Chenevix, 100 parts of 
it contain, 11°5 of muriatic acid, and 885 oxide of mercury, 


| : : Annales de Chimie, xxviii, 12. is 2 Rouelle. 
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consisting of 79 of mercury and 9°5 of oxygen™ : but accord- 
ing to Zaboada, the proportions are, 10°6 of acid, and 89°4 of . 
oxide, consisting of 85 of mercury and 4°4 of oxygen. * 

Medical properties and uses.—'This is the most useful of 
the preparations of mercury, and is more generally employed 
than almost any other remedy in the whole range of the ma- 
teria medica. It is antisyphilitic, antispasmodic, alterative, 
deobstruent, purgative, and errhine. As a remedy in syphilis, 
it can be fully confided in, when its disposition to run off by 
the bowels is counteracted by opium; and in the same state 
of combination it is also found efficacious in several con- 
vulsive affections, as epilepsy, trismus, and tetanus: and in 


‘that species of spasmodic stricture which occurs in virulent 


gonorrheea. As an alterative and deobstruent, it is employed 
with advantage in cutaneous eruptions, as lepra, and scabies, 
in which cases it is combined with antimonials and guaia- 
cum; and in hepatitis, and glandular obstructions: in dropsies 
it assists the action of squill and fox-glove; and as a purga- 
tive it may be employed with safety in almost every form of 
disease not attended with visceral inflammation, or where 
there is not great irritability and delicacy of habit. Calomel, 
however, does not act with certainty as a purgative even in 
large doses, and hence it is generally combined with scam- 
mony, jalap, or some other active cathartic. ‘The usual dose 
to affect the habit and produce ptyalism is from gr. j. to gr. 


* i. ina pill with opium, given night and morning ; and from 


grs. ij. to grs. viij. act in general as a purgative: : but in some 
complaints, as yellow fever and croup for example, in which it is 
supposed to exert a specific effect, this dose has been repeated 
every two or three hours, until upwards of 100 grains have 
been taken in a very short space of time. 

On account of its insolubility and great specific gravity, i it 
can be given only in the form of pills. 


u Comparative Table of ene of Calomel and Corrosive Sublimate. 
CaLoMEL. Corrosive SuBLiMATE. 
The oxide of ay ig in calomel is} ‘The oxide of mercury in corrosive sub- 
composed of © limate is eomposed of 


_ Mercury ICS ie tog BOB Meronuty>. 2 ,.)2 45 Ash ee 85 

Oxygen re we hee. 9 10°F . Oxygen ie _ - 15 

Be tos PAPE YS BOG (ELTAW EOL 200 
And calomel is composed of »» Te pre corti €. -aybilimase 4 is. compote 

Mercury 79 § Oxide of 883 ‘Mereury ¢ 4 Se Jxide of | ; a3 

Oxygen 9.5 oe 2 \Oaygett “32589 niereury © OO Sr 

“Muriatic acid - - 1s) _Maristie acid ee 28 


Ay at} he FAR, 2.00 
CRencvis, Phil. a ‘1802, 187. 
* Journal de Physique. , 
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SUBMURIAS HYDRARGYRI PRACIPITATUS. 
a Edin. Precipitated Submuriate of Mercury. 

“ Take of diluted nitrous acid, purified mercury, each eight 
ounces ; muriate of soda, four ounces and a half ; boiling water, 
eight pounds. Mix the mercury with the diluted. nitrous acid, 
and towards the termination of the effervescence digest’ with 
a gentle heat, frequently shaking the vessel, It is requisite, 
however, that more mercury be mixed with the acid than it 
can dissolve, so that a completely saturated solution be ob- 
tained. iy 

** Dissolve at the same time the muriate of soda in the 
boiling water; then to this add the other solution: while it is 
yet warm, and mix them very quickly together. After the © 
precipitate has subsided, pour off the saline fluid, and wash 
the submuriate of mercury by frequent affusions of warm wa- 
ter, which are to be poured off each time after the precipitate 
subsides, until the water comes off tasteless.” 

Supmunras Hyprareyri Pr&cipiTatuM. Dub,  Precipi- 
tated Submuriate of Mercury. 

“ Take of purified mercury, seven ounces ; diluted nitrous 
acid, five fluid ounces. Pour the acid upon the mercury in a 
giass vessel, and when the effervescence has ceased, digest with 
a gentle heat for six hours, with frequent agitation. Then 
raise the heat, that the solution may boil a little, which is to 
be poured off from the residual mercury, and quickly mixed 
with ten pounds of boiling water, in which four. ounces of mu- 
riate of soda have been previously dissolved ; wash the powder 
that subsides with warm distilled water, as long as the fluid 
poured off from it yields a precipitate on the addition of a few - 
drops of the solution of (sub) carbonate of kali; lastly, let it 
be dried.” - HAG Ab A | 

These processes are framed on the process originally sug- 
gested by Scheele, and the error into which he was led by rea- 
soning from a false analogy has not been corrected by the 
Colleges ; the product of the above process being a mild 

-muriate of mercury mixed with subnitrate of mercury which 
- modifies its powers, a smaller proportion also of mild muriate 
being obtained than should follow from the quantity of mer: 
cury employed. ‘The cause of this effect is, that by dissolving 
mercury in nitric acid with the assistance of heat, the metal 
contained in the acid solution is oxidized to a maximum, and 
when water is added to it, a subnitrate is precipitated, while a 
supernitrate remains in solution. Hence, on the addition of 
the watery solution of muriate of soda, the water occasions the 
* subnitrate to be. precipitated, before the decomposition which 
takes place is effected, at the same time part of the oxide com- 


v 
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pines with the acid of the muriate of soda, and .forms. a portion 
of corrosive muriate which is held in solution with the newly 
formed nitrate of soda, while the mild muriate is precipitated — 
in combination with insoluble subnitrate of mercury. 

To obtain, therefore, the greatest proportion of pure mild 
muriate of mercury by precipitation, the nitrate must be pre- 
pared slowly, and without the aid of heat, which should not be 
employed in any part of the process. Dr. Murray ascertained, 
that ** the quantity of mild muriate obtained from a solution of 
3}. of mercuryin diluted nitric acid in the cold, is a little more 
than 3j.3 while from the same quantity dissolved with the appli- 
cation of heat, the precipitate did not exceed ls, while the 
liquor held dissolved. much more corrosive muriate than the 
other,’ het hich Mareper id i. loathe Showman it 

Qualities: — Precipitated mild muriate of mercury, when pro- 
perly prepared, is inodorous and insipid. Itis whiter, smoother; 
and lighter, than the sublimed preparation, but otherwiseagrees 
with it, both in its: chemical. qualities, and medicinal effects. 
As prepared, however, according to the directions of the phar- 
macopeeias, subnitrate of mercury, which it- contains, may 
have some effect in altering its powers in.a small degree. 

Medical properties and uses.—It is said to be moreliable to run 
off by the bowels than common calomel ; but as its. properties 
are essentially the same, it may be. regarded as a superfluous 
preparation. pegin mu rns Last 
‘ HYDRARGYRI SULPHURE/TUM NIGRUM.?Lond. 
Black Sulphuret of Mercury. ! Bi | dents 

“« Take of purified mercury, one pound ; sublimed sulphur, 
a pound. ‘Triturate them together until the globules disap~- 

ear.” Ad | ee ' 

SULPHURETUM HYDRARGYRI NIGRUM. Edin. 
Dub. Black Sulphuret of Mercury.» {wishes 

“ Take of purified mercury, sublimed sulphur, of each equal 
weights. Rub them together in a glass mortar with a glass 
pestle, until the globules of mercury altogether disappear. It 
may be made with double the quantity also of mercury.” ) 

During the trituration.of the mercury with the sulphur, 
Fourcroy supposes that the metal is imperfectly oxidized by 
attracting oxygen from the atmosphere ; but this opinion has 
been disproved by the experiments of Proust?; and although 
a chemical combination be effected between the mercury, and 
the sulphur, yet the real nature of the preparation ‘is not 
understood. : erste | 


1 System of Materia Medica, §c. ii. 319. ; 

2 Hydrargyrus e Sulphure, P.L. 1787. Sulphure de Mercure noir (F.) Schwarzes 
Schwefelquecksilber (G.) Solfuro di Mereurio nero (I.) . v 
3 Journal de Physique, lili. 92. i 
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Qualities. — Black sulphuret of mercury is in the form of a 
very black, impalpable, inodorous, insipid powder. When 
heated in an open vessel it emits sulphurous acid gas ; becomes 
first of a deep violet hue, and afterwards sublimes of a bril- 
liant red:colour. It is insoluble in nitric acrid, : but is totally 
dissolyed by a solution of pure potash, from which the acids 
precipitate it unchanged. It is often ill prepared, which ma 
be known by rubbing a portion of it on gold; to which, if it be 
good, no whiteness will be communicated. It is, also, some- 
times adulterated with ivory-black, which may be detected in 
it by throwing a little of the suspected sulphuret on a red- 
hot iron; if ivory-black be present, some ashes will be left 
after the volatilization, which will not be the case, when it 
is good, the pure sulphuret being completely dissipated. 

Medical properties and uses. —'This mercurial preparation 
is alterative and anthelmintic. It is chiefly employed against 
scrophulous swellings, and in cutaneous affections ; and *has 
been found useful insascarides.. But it is on the whole a very 
uncertain preparation, and requires to’ be long used to pro- 
duce any sensible effects. The dose is from grs. v. to 3fs, 
given twice or three times-a day. 7 

HYDRARGYRI. SULPHURE'TUM ‘RUBRUM. 
Lond. Red Sulphuret of Mercury. 

*¢ Take of puritied mercury, forty ownces ; sublimed sulphur, 
eight ounces. Taving melted the sulphur over the fire, mix in 
the mercury, and, immediately the mass swells, remove the 
vessel from the fire, and cover it with force to prevent it from 
catching fire; then rub it into powder and sublime.” 

SutpHuratum Hyprareyri rusrum. Dub. Red Sul- 
phuret of Mercury. 

Take of purified mercury, forty ounces; sublimed sulphur, 
eight ounces. Mix the mercury with the melted sulphur; 
and if the mixture take fire, extingnish it by covering the ves- 
sel; then rub the mass to powder, and sublime it.” 

By these processes the mercury and sulphur are more inti- 
mately combined, and a more complete sulphuret produced 
than in the former preparation, The inflammation which is 
apt to happen after the mixture of the mercury with the 
melted sulphur, when the mass swells and explodes, as fre- 
quently occurs, is similar to the combustion during the union 
of sulphur by heat with some other metals, independent of 
the présence of air: hence, covering the vessel, without 
removing it from the fire, does not check the combustion, 


« Cinnabaris factitia, P. L. 4745. Hydrargyrus sulphuratus ruber, P. L. 1787, 


Sulphure de Mercure rouge (¥.) Z inuober (G.) Solfuro di Mercuri rosso (1.) Shea- 
gert (H,) {PIES et 


4 
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although, by excluding the air, a real inflammation of the 
materials may be prevented. In the second part of the process’ 
great caution is necessary to prevent the neck of the vessel in* 


which it is sublimed from being choaked up by the sublimed . 
sulphuret ; as by the occurrence of such an accident the ves- 
sel would be burst’ by the confined vapours. © ‘To avoid this, a 
wide-necked. vessel should be used. f es 
_“The cinnabar of commerce, which is chiefly used asa ‘pig- 
ment,‘is manufactured in Holland, on a very extensive scale * 3 
and the following method has been proposed by Mr. Kirchoff, 
for obtaining it in the humid way. First, form ethiops mine- 
ral, by triturating, in a: porcelain’cup with a glass pestle, 300 
grains of mercury, and 68 of sulphur, moistened with a few 
drops of solution of potash, and then add to it 160 grains of 
potash, dissolved in an equal weight of water. Heat the ves- 
sel with the ingredients over the flame of a candle, continuing 
the trituration, and adding, as the fluid evaporates, pure water 
from time to time, so as to keep the ingredients covered to the 
depth of an inch. At the end of two hours, if the trituration 
has been continued, the colour of the mixture changes from 
black to brown, and then to red; after which no more water 
should be added, but the trituration must be uninterruptedly 
continued until the mass have acquired the consistence of a 
jelly, and the red colour attained considerable brightness and 
beauty: the heat must be then immediately withdrawn, other- 
wise the red soon changes to a dirty brown.? > cist F 

- Qualities. — Red sulphuret of mercury sublimes in the form 
of a vivid red crystalline cake, and yields, by trituration, 2 
powder of a very bright red colour, which is indorous, in- 
sipid, and insoluble in water, alcohol, and the acids. It. is 
decomposed, however, by nitro-muriatic acid, which combines 
with the mercury, and disengages the sulphur; but is not 
altered by solutions of the alkalies, even when boiled. -with 
them; although potash, soda, and most of the metals decom- 
pose it whem melted with it. Vauquelin supposed that. it con- 
_ tains the metal in a state of high oxidizement;’ a supposition 
which the experiments of Proust and Seguin have completely 
disproved. According to Proust, 100 parts of the sulphuret 
consist of 85 of unoxidized mercury, and 15 of sulphur ;° but 
according to the latter experiments of Guibourt?, the propor- 
tions are 86°1803 of mercury and 13°8197 of sulphur. “This 
preparation is sometimes adulterated with red-lead,'dragon’s 
blood, and chalk; the first is discovered by the samie process 

1 See a description of the method, dnnales de Chimie, li, 1DGai be # 

2 Nicholson’s Journal, 4to. ii. 4. yt eye eon 

3 Journ. de Pharmacie, Aout. 1816. p. 371. . 
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as was described for discovering it. in the red. oxide; spirit of 
wine detects the second by extracting the colouring matter; 
and the last is discovered by an effervescence being excited by 
muriatic acid; and the production of sulphate of lime on add- 


ing sulphuric acid. 


Medical properties and uses. — Red sulphuret of mercury 
is alterative and deobstruent. It was formerly much used in 
cutaneous diseases, gouty and rheumatic affections, and in 
worms. It is now, however, scarcely ever prescribed. It has been 
recommended for fumigations in syphilis; but on account of 
the sulphurous vapours it is less fit for this purpose than the 
grey oxide. The dose for internal use is from grs. x, to 3fs. 
made into an electuary or bolus. : | 


- SUB-SULPHAS HYDRARGYRI FLAVUS. Edin. 


Yellow Sub-Sulphate of Mercury. 

“ Take of purified mercury, two parts; sulphuric acid, 
three parts. Put them into a glass cucurbit, placed in a sand- 
bath, and boil them to dryness. Pulverize the white mass 
which is left at the bottom of the vessel, and throw it into 
boiling water. It will immediately be converted into a yel- 
low powder, which is to be washed with frequent affusions of 
warm water.” | 

Oxypum Hyprareyri sutpHuricum. Dub. . Sulphuric 
Oxide of Mercury. 

‘¢ Take of purified mercury, @ pound; sulphuric acid, 
a pound and a half.. Dissolve in a glass vessel, with a suffici- 
ently strong heat, and gradually raise the fire until the mass 
be completely dried. ‘This, by the affusion of a large quan- 
tity of hot water, will immediately become yellow and fall in- 
to powder, which is to be well triturated with the water in 
‘an earthen-ware mortar. ) 

«* After pouring off the supernatant fluid, let the powder 
be washed with repeated affusions of hot distilled water, as 
long as any precipitate is produced in the decanted liquor — 
on the.addition of a few drops of water of subcarbonate 
‘of kali; and, lastly, dry it.” | ; 
_. Sulphuric acid scarcely acts on mercury unless aided by a 
‘high temperature. When it is boiled on it, as directed in 
these processes, the acid is partially decomposed by the me- 
tal which is oxidized, while sulphurous gas is evolved; and 
the oxide thus formed uniting with the remaining acid, the 
whole becomes a supersulphate of mercury. By continuing 
the application of heat, at a higher temperature, a consider- 


1 Hydrargyrus vitriolatus, P.L. 1787. Subsulphate de Mercure (¥.) Gelbes 
Schwefelsaures Quecksilheroxyd (G.) Turpeto Minerale Mercuriale (/.) 
NWN 
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able portion of the acid is expelled, and partly decomposed, : 


by which the metal is still more highly oxidized, and: the 
resulting dry mass is a subsulphate of mercury. When 
boiling water is poured on this salt, the fluid, acting by its 
powerful affinity for sulphuric acid, ‘decomposes it, abstracts 
the acid, and precipitates the oxide; but as the acid’ still 
holds combined with it a small portion of oxide, and the pre- 
cipitated oxide retains some acid, the result of this part of the 
process is a supersulphate of mercury held in solution by the 
water, and a sub-sulphate precipitated in the form of a yel- 


low powder. 'To obtain this effect completely, the saline mass - 
must be made entirely dry before pouring over it the hot 


water ; for if the vessel be sooner taken from the fire, the pre- 
cipitation is partial only, the greater part of the salt being 
dissolved without being decomposed. Perhaps the best mode 
is to continue the exsiccation until a little of the white mass 
dissolyed in’ cold water does not redden: litmus paper.’ The 
proportions for obtaining the largest quantity of product are 
two parts of acid, and one of mercury: hence, while the quan- 
tity ordered by the Dublin College is rather too small, the 
proportions of the Edinburgh formula are productive of a 
very unnecessary waste of acid. — aide 
Qualities. — Subsulphate of mercury is inodorous, and 
acrid to the taste. It is obtained in the form of a beautiful 
bright yellow powder, of a specific gravity of 6°444, and nearly 
insoluble in water, requiring 2000 ‘parts at 60°, and 600 at 
212°, for its solution, which is colourless. By trituration 
with mercury it is changed into the black oxide; and at a red 
heat is decomposed, the oxygen being given out and the me- 
tal reduced. According to the analysis of Braumcamp and 
Segueira, its constituents are 84°7 parts of oxide of mercury, 
15 of sulphuric acid, and three of water*; while Fourcroy 
makes them 87 of oxide, 10 of acid, and three of water. 
Medical properties and uses.—This preparation is emetic, 
discutient, alterative, and errhine; but from the violence of 
its action it is seldom administered as an internal remedy. As 
an errhine, however, it has been found extremely useful in 


chronic ophthalmia, and diseases of the head; but even for: 


this purpose its acrimony requires to be sheathed with ‘some 
bland powder, as starch, or liquorice root powder, in the pro- 
portion of grs, v. to gr. j. of the subsulphate. In doses of gr. v. 
it operates as a very powerful emetic. itera HORI 


HYDRAR/GYRUM CUM CRETA. Lond. Mercury with 


Chalk.* ass 


¥ Annales de Chimie, liv. 123. — 
2 Mercurius alkalizatus, P, L. 1745. 
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© Take of purified mercury, three ounces; prepared. chalk, 
_ Jroe ounces. Rub. them together until the globules disappear,” 
Hyprareyrum cum Creta., Dub. Mercury with Chalk... 
_ Tt is prepared in the same manner as the mercury with mag- 
nesia, only instead of magnesia employing precipitated chalk.” 
In these processes the mercury is. slightly oxidized during 
the trituration, and is in the state ofthe black oxide, 100 parts of 
which, according to’ Fourcroy, contain, when well prepared, 
about 4 of oxygen. | eee | We rat 
_ Medical properties and uses. — It is alterative, and is occa- 
sionally prescribed in tinea capitis, and other cutaneous affec- 
tions; but it: merits attention asa mild alterative for children. 
The dose may be from grs. y. to 3s, given twice a day, mixed 
im any viscid substance. : 
-HYDRARGYRUM CUM MAGNESIA. Dub. . Mer- 
cury with Magnesia. tf Lig! 
“Take of mercury, manna, of each an ounce ; magnesia, 
half an ounce. ‘'Friturate the mercury with the manna in-an 
earthen mortar, adding as many drops of water as will give to 
the mixture the thickness of syrup, and continue the rubbing 
until the metallic globules. completely disappear ; then add, 
still triturating, a drachm of magnesia; and after the whole is 
well mixed together, add a pint of,hot water, and agitate the 
mixture. Allow the mixture to remain for some time at rest, 
in order that the sediment may subside, from which the Aid 
is to be decanted. Repeat the washing a second, and a third 
_ time, that the whole of the manna may be removed ; and add 
the remainder of the magnesia to the sediment while it is still 
moist. ‘Finally, dry the powder upon bibulous paper.” 
The addition of the manna in this process, and in the former 
preparation with chalk of the Dublin College, is intended only 
to facilitate the oxidizement of the mercury ; and therefore it 
is afterwards removed by the subsequent washings, so that the 
product remains a grey or black oxide of mercury, mixed with 
magnesia. It is a preparation which might well be rejected. 
/HYDRAR'GYRUM PRACIPITATUM* AL/BUM. 
Lond. White Precipitated Mercury,? ieee nee 
“ Take of oxymuriate of mercury, haifa pound; muriate of 
ammonia, four ounces; solution-of subcarbonate of potash, Aalf 
a pint; distilled water, four pints. Dissolve first the muriate 
menclature is founded ; and the reasons which might have excused ‘the adoption of <alo~ 
mel, and some other equally barbarous terms, cannot be advanced in justification in this 


instance. . é aes 

__ ® Mercurius precipitatus albus, P,L. 1745. Calxhydrargyri alba, P.L. 1737, Mu- 
‘tiate de mercure precipit? (F.) Salzsaures Quecksilber prazipitat (G-) Precipitato bianco 
Ai mercurio (7.) . 
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of ammonia, then the oxymuriate of mercury, in the distilled 
~ water, and add to the mixed solution the solution of subcarbo- 
nate of potash. Wash the precipitated powder until it become 
tasteless, and then dry it.” Re ee 

- Suspmurras Hyprareyri AMMoNIATUM. Dub. ‘Ammoniated 
Submuriate of Mercury. .  - | 
. Add to the fluid which has been poured off from the pre- 
cipitated submuriate of mercury a quantity of water of caustic 
ammonia sufficient to precipitate the whole of thé metallic salt. 
Wash the precipitate with cold distilled water, and dry it upon 
bibulous paper.” ; 

As the products of these two processes are precisely the same, 
that of the Dublin College is te be preferred, both on account 
of its ceconomy, and its greater simplicity. The fluid it orders 
to be used, is that which is decanted from the precipitated mild 
muriate of mercury, prepared by heat; and which, as we have 
already observed, holds the corrosive muriate in solution; so 
that the oxide of this salt is precipitated by the ammonia, com- 
bined with a portion of acid and also of ammonia, forming a 
ternary compound, or a submuriate of mercury and ammonia. 
In the London process, the muriate of ammonia, and the oxy- 
muriate of mercury, when dissolved in the water, combine to- _ 
gether, and form a solution of a ternary compound of muriatic 
acid, ammonia, and oxide of mercury, orasoluble supermuriate 
of mercury and ammonia. By the addition of the subcarbo- 
nate of potash, a great part of the acid, both of the muriate of 
ammonia, and of the mercurial salt, is abstracted, and the same 
triple insoluble compound is precipitated asin the former pro- 
cess; and the fluid retains in solution muriate of potash, the 
carbonic acid having been dissipated in the gaseous form. It 
‘is to be regretted, that the quantity ordered is inadequate to 
the effect intended. | 
‘Qualities. —This muriate of mercury and ammonia ts inodo- 

rous.and insipid; of a snowy whiteness, smooth, and insoluble 
in water, and does not become black when triturated with lime 
water. It is decomposed by the sulphuric and nitric acids, the 
former of which converts it into oxymuriate of mercury and 
_ sulphate of mercury and ammonia, and the latter into the oxy- 

‘muriate also, and nitrate of ammonia and mercury. Mu- 
riatic acid restores it to the state of soluble supermuriate, the 
sal alemroth of the old chemists.. According to Fourcroy’s 
analysis, its constituents are, 81 parts of oxide of mercury, 16 
of muriatic acid, and 3 of ammonia. It is sometimes adulte- 
rated with white lead; to discover which, digest one part of it 
in four parts of acetic acid, and add to the solution a small quan- 
tity of sulphuret of ammonia; a black precipitate insoluble 
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in sulphuric: acid. indicates the presence of lead.. Chalk and 
starch are also sometimes mixed with it; and may be detected 
by heating the preparation in an iron spoon: if pure, it's com- 
pletely volatilized; but if adulterated with starch, a black coal 
is left; or, if with chalk, a white p6wder, at the bottom of the 
spoon. vie we Dian itis. Me TO ooh 
_ Medical properties and uses, — This preparation is only used, 
- in combination with lard, as an ointment for the cure of itch, 
and some other cutaneous eruptions. Pee aaa 
_ Officinal preparation. Unguentum Hydrargyri precipitate albi. 


L...D. 
HYDRARGYRUM PURIFICATUM. Lond. . Purified 
Mercury." Aa 
-« Take of mercury, stx pounds ; filings of iron, a pound. 
_ Rub them together, and distil the mercury from an iron retort.” 
_ Hyprareyrus Puriricatus.. Purified Mercury. 
Edinburgh. it 
“ Take of mercury, six parts ; filings of iron, one part. Rub 
them together, and distil from an iron retort.” 1 Os 5 
_ Hyprareyrum puriricatum. Dub. Purified Mercury. — 
«“ Take of mercury, six pounds,  Distil off slowly four 
pounds.” | 
By this mode of treating mercury it is certainly obtained 
more bright and mobile; but although it is generally supposed 
that the iron operates by exerting a superior affinity for the 
foreign metals with which the mercury of commerce is supposed 
to be alloyed, yet this is altogether hypothetical, and the ne- 
~ cessity of the process may be well questioned, 
-- LIQUOR HYDRARGYRI OXYMURIATIS. Lond. 
_ Solution of Oxymuriate of. Mercury. 
‘Take of oxymuriate of mercury, eight Erains ; distilled 
water, fifteen fluid ounces ; rectified spirit, a fluid ounce. Dis- 
solve the oxymuriate of mercury in the water, and add to it the 
spirit.” fe 
P This solution is intended. to facilitate the administration of 
minute doses of oxymuriate of mercury, each fluid ounce of 
the solution containing half a grain of the salt. It ought not 
to be long kept or exposed to a clear light, as the oxymuriate 
is gradually decomposed, and calomel precipitated. It is, 
however, the most safe and convenient form of administering 
_ this active salt ; and may be given as an antisyphilitic in doses 
_ of from f3{s. to f5ij. in £3ij.. of linseed infusion, or water ‘and 
“syrup, and in more minute doses when its alterative effects 
1 Argentum vivum purificatm, P, L. 1745. Mercure (F) Quecksilber: (G.) 
~~ Mereurio (7.) Azogogue (S.) water: K10 BtIRG WO Ms 
; NN 3 
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only ‘are? required. As a local’ application, this: solution, di- 
_luted with two parts of water forms a useful gargle m venereal 
sore throat ; and without dilation we have found it serviceable 
as.a gargle for breaking the abscess in cynanche tonsillaris, 
when ‘suppuration takes place. > Diluted with ‘an: equal quan- 
tity of water, it is employed as a wash against tetters and 
.Seabies;» and very largely diluted,, it may be used’ as. an 
injection in gonorrheea : or givenin the form of enema,’ when 
the stomach will not receive it. Meeps ad . 


- 


In concluding the account of the preparations of mercury, 
it may not be improper ‘to observe that the exhibition of 
any of them in certain states of the habit, and at the time 
under exposure to cold, is apt to excite an erythematic erup- 
tion of the skin, accompanied with much fever. This dis- 
ease does not at all depend on the use of any particular pre- 
paration of the remedy ; but, as far as I have been able to ob-~ 
serve, it is liable ‘to show itselfin such an irritable state of 
the habit as produces hysteria in females, when the body 
is very suddenly exposed to a current of cold air, or to a 
cold moist atmosphere, while under the influence of mercury. 
When it occurs, the mercurials must be immediately discon- 
tinued, bark, opium, and-purgatives internally administered, 
‘and. the affected surface sprinkled with dry flour, or covered 
with the linimentum aque calcis of the Edinburgh and Dublin 
pharmacopceias ; while at the same’ time the warm bath is to 
. be used at least twice a day. Under this treatment the dis- 
ease generally disappears, and the use of the mercurial may 
be renewed; but-sometimes the morbid symptoms increase . 
under every mode of treatment, and a fatal termination of the 


ti 


disease ensues, __ 
+. PRAEPARATA E STANNO. 


PREPARATIONS or Tin. 


~ PULVIS STANNI. Dub, Powder of Tin, 
_ * Take of tin, any quantity. . Melt it over the fire in an 


iron. mortar, and stir it while it is cooling, until it becomes 


a.powder, which, when cold, is to be passed through a sieve.” 


* Poudre d’ Etain (F.) Zinn (G.) Stagno in polvere (Z.) 
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. By this process tin is, reduced to the form ofa fine granu- 
lar powder, and, perhaps, by the, constant stirring, it is also 
very slightly oxidized, for the powder has less brilliancy than 
the entire metal. ) ‘« dint 
Medical properties and uses. — Powder of tin is a mechani- 
cal anthelmintic. It has been chiefly given in teenia ;),and is 
supposed to operate by the erittiness of its particles irritat- 
ing the worm, and dislodging it from the mucus in which 
it is imbeded. It is given in doses of 3}. ordi. mixed: in 
treacle, for two or three successive mornings, and a brisk ca- 
thartic afterwards exhibited. But it is likely to ‘be, hence- 
forth, seldom “used, oil of turpentine being a much superior 
remedy for the expulsion of tenia. \ ~ ag 


PREPARATA E PLUMBO. 


PREPARATIONS OF LEAD. 


LIQUOR PLUM 'BI SUBACETA'TIS. Lond. Solu- 
tion of Subacetate of Lead. ‘ 

_ & Take of semi-vitrified oxide of lead, ?wo pounds; acetic 
acid (distilled vinegar), a gallon. Mix them, and boil down 
to six pints, assiduously stirring ; then set the solution aside, 
that the impurities may subside, and strain it.” 

- Liguor Supaceratis Litnarcyni. Dub. Solution of Sub- 
acetate of Lead. 
«Take of litharge, @ pound; distilled vinegar, eight pints. 

* Put them into a glass vessel, and boil to six pints, assiduously 
stirring; then set the solution aside, and strain it after the 
feeces have subsided.” 

In these processes, the acetic acid, which the distilled vine- 
gar contains in a highly diluted state, attracts a portion of the 
oxide of lead, and forms an acetate, which remains dissolved 
in the water. ‘The two Colleges err in naming it a subace- 
tate. The proportion of litharge ordered in both formule is 
too large, a gallon of distilled vinegar of the specific gravity 

1-007 being capable of dissolving ten ounces only of the oxide. 

Qualities. — This solution of acetate of lead, when properly 
prepared with pure distilled vinegar, is of a greenish straw- 
~eolour, has a slight acetous odour, and an austere somewhat 

gweetish taste. It is partially decomposed when largely di- 
1 Aqua-lithargyri acetati, P. L. 1787. Acetate de Plomb liquide (F.) Blaiwasser 
(G.) Aceto diSaturno (J.).” : % Far | 
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luted with distilled water; and with pump water, a heavy pre- 
cipitate instantly takes place: it is also precipitated in the form 
of a white sub-salt by the alkalies and their carbonates; and 
a black precipitate is produced by. the alkaline sulphurets. 
This solution is also incompatible with solutions of mucilage, 
the gum of which it coagulates;.and, indeed, it’is the most 
delicate test for mucilage with which we are acquainted. Ac- 
cording to the experiments of Dr. Bostock *, the constituents 
of 100 parts of the saturated solution are 23:1 of oxide of 
lead, 5 of acetic acid, and 71-9 of water, which agree with 
the statement of Thenard*, who found that the salt, when 
crystallized; consists of 17 parts of acid, 78 of oxide of lead, 
and 5 of water, in 100 parts. 3 Hi Queee 
Medical properties and uses. — This solution is used only: ex- 
ternally, and when Minted with water forms a very useful cool- 
ing, discutient application to phlegmonous inflammations and 
burns. Jt was introduced into practice by M. Goulard, a sur- 
geon of Montpelier; and hence was long distinguished by the 
appellation of Goulard’s Extract. 
LYQUOR PLUM'BI SUBACETA’'TIS DILU'TUS. 
Lond. Diluted Solution of Subacetate of Lead. phy 0 | 
‘Take solution of subacetate of lead, @ Jiuid drachm; distilled 
water, @ pint ; proof spirit, a fluid drachm. Mix.” - 
Liguor Supacetatis Lirruarcyri composirus. Dub. 
Compound Solution of Subacetate of Litharge. oe 
The same as the London formula, with double the quantity 
of each of the ingredients. ! Re bape 
This preparation, as an article in the pharmacopeeia, is su- 
perfluous, every surgeon being in the habit of ordering lotions 
with different proportions of the solution of acetate of lead, 
according to the circumstances of the case. _ rhe: 
PLUM'BI SUPERACE'TAS. Lond. Superacetate of Lead.$ 
*« Take of carbonate of lead, a pound; acetic acid. (distilled 
vinegar), @ gallon and a half. Boil the carbonate of Jead with 
the agid until this is saturated ; then filter the solution through 


paper, Ai d, having evaporated it until a pellicle appears on its 


¥ Nicholson's Journal, xi. 75. 2 Thid. vi, 923.: - 3 . 

3 ‘The nature of the salt in this solution was first pointed out by Scheele, who changed 

a solution. of the superacetate of lead into Goulard’s extract, by keeping it in a plate of 

lead for the space of a day; but this experiment was over-looked until Dr. Bostock’s 

analysis of the preparation. An excellent mode of preparing it is employed inthe French 

Hospitals.. Three parts of superacetate of lead is dissolved in a sufficient quantity of 

hot ‘distilled water, and to the solution one part of semi-vitreous oxide of lead is added, 

in fine powder. The whole is then evaporated until it. marks 28° of Beaum?’s areometer ; 

and when cold filtered. Vide Journ. de Pharm. Dec. 1876. p. 565. . 

4 Aqua lithargyri acetati composita, P. L. 1787. 4 i. : 

_ 5 Saccharum saturni, P.L. 1720-45. Cerussa acetata, P.L. 1787. Acetate de 
Plomb cristallisé (F.) Essigsaures Blei (G.) Zucchero di Saturno (1.) 
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surface, set it apart that crystals may form. Pour off the fluid, 
and dry the crystals upon bibulous paper.” 
--Acetas Prumer. Edin. Acetate of Lead. 

-¢ Take of white oxide of lead, any quantity ; weaker acetic 
acid, a sufficient quantity.’ Put the oxide into a‘ cucurbit, and 
pour ‘over it ten times its’ weight of the acid. Let the’ mix- 
ture stand ‘upon a warm sand-bath’ until‘the acid becomes 
sweet; then let this’ be poured off, and add fresh portions of 
acid successively, until’ no more sweetness is communicated. 
Evaporate all the fluid, freed from impurities, in a glass vessel 
tothe consistence of thin honey, and set it aside ina cold place 
that crystals may form, which are to be dried in the shade. 
Evaporate again the residuary liquor, that new crystals may 
be obtained; ‘and repeat the evaporation until no. more are 
formed.” igi : 

- Acetas Pirumpr. Dub. Acetate of Lead. ? 

‘‘ Take of subacetate of lead, called Crrussa, any quantity, 
distilled vinegar, ten times its weight. Digest them in a glass 
vessel until the vinegar becomes sweet; and having poured this 
off, add more, ‘until it ceases to become sweet. Filter the so- 
lution, and crystallize by alternate slow evaporation and cool- 
ing. Dry the crystals in the shade.” — . 

_ In these processes the acetic acid of the distilled vinegar 
unites with the oxide of lead of the carbonate; and by the 
subsequent evaporations the salt crystallizes in the form of an 
acetate. But on account of the smallness of the quantity of 
product, the trouble and expence of the process, and the,dif- 
ficulty of obtaining the white lead perfectly free from whiten- 
ing (carbonate of lime), with which it is generally adulterated, 
the preparation of this salt is seldom undertaken by the apo- 
thecary; so that the superacetate usually found in. the shops 
is the salt which. is manufactured on a large scale, for. the 
use of the calico-printers, purified. It is chiefly prepared in 
Holland, in the following manner: Sheets of lead, - coiled 
up, are put into pots, in which they are half immersed in 
distilled vinegar, and:digested a sufficient time. Before long 
the upper half; or that which is not immersed, is covered 


with an efflorescence of cerusse, after which it is immersed. 


in the vinegar, and the part which was before immersed “is 
now brought up to be converted into cerusse as before, when 
the plate is again turned; and this is repeated two or three 
times a day, until the vinegar becomes milky. This solution 
is next boiled in tinned vessels down to about one-third of the 
original quantity, then strained, and the salt crystallized by 
slow cooling. ‘The crystals obtained by a second evaporation 
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of the/mother-water, are browne’, and deliquescent *: and as 
these are generally mixed, withthe others, :the whole: requires 
to be again dissolved.in rain or distilled water, and re-crystal- 
lized, before they are. fit for; medicinal PULposesisn <e tore IO: 
) Qualities. —'This salt, when pure, is inodorous, has-a sweet; 
astringent taste, and crystallizes in-white glossy, )acicular, flat; 
four-sided. prisms, terminated. by dihedral summits, which: are 
generally aggregated into irregular, masses that have the ap- 
pearance.of lumps of :sugar.. Its specific gravity is 2°35. 
Acetate of lead slightly .effloresces, is soluble in. 25. parts of 
distilled, water. either hot.or cold; but after standing for some 
time a slight decomposition takes place, and a small portion 
of white powder is deposited, which is an insoluble carbonate. 
It is also soluble in alcohol.,..In pump or hard water it is 
instantly decomposed, forming a milky solution, and a copious 
precipitate falls. It is decomposed by the alkalies and their 
carbonates, most of the acids, and neutral salts, lime, and 
magnesia; but it does not affect a solution of gum. According 
to the analysis of Thenard, the:conhstituents of 100 parts are 
58 of oxide of lead, 26 of acid, and 16 of water. 3 } 
Medical properties and. uses. —'Taken. internally, superacetate 
of lead is a very powerful astringent, and sedative. It requires 
to be exhibited, however, with caution, and is admissible only 
in cases of very urgent danger, asin violent pulmonary and 
intestinal hemorrhages, in. restraining which it has a very 
powerful influence. Combining it with opium prevents the 
deleterious effects which salts of lead are apt to produce when 
taken into the stomach; but, even when so combined, the 
smallest dose, in certain habits, is productive of very serious 
mischief.. Some years ago, Dr. Hildebrand of Lemberg tried 
this salt in combination with opium with seeming. advantage 
in phthisis; and it has been-since occasionally used in this 
country; but from the effects of it in that disease, as far 
as I have observed, it is not likely to be generally employed 
by British practitioners. Dissolved in a large proportion of 
water, it forms an excellent collyrium in ophthalmia; and 
somewhat less diluted, its solution is in common use as an 
external application in superficial inflammation. Objections 
have, nevertheless, been raised to the long-continued external 
use of the preparations of lead; but the daily extensive em- 
ployment of them in this form, without any bad effectss is a 
sufficient. proof that, if they occasionally have produced mis- 
1 Aikin’s Dictionary of Cheinistry, ii,26. -* Hassenfratz. ne 
-3-Nicholson’s Journal, viv 228. / - 
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chief, it is rather to be attributed to some peculiar idiosyn- 
cracy, than to the nature of the remedy. 

..The dose of superacetaté of lead, when internally exhibited, 
should not exceed gr. fs. given every six or eight hours. It may 
be made into a pill with crumb of bread, and a proportion of 
opium, according to the circumstances of the case: ‘As a col- 
lyrium or lotion, the proportions may be from gr. x. to Dj. of 


‘the salt in fviij of distilled water. The addition of a small 


quantity of distilled vinegar is necessary to prevent, decomposi- 
tion, when distilled water is not employed, eae 
Officinal preparation. Ceratum Plumbi Superacetatis. L. E. D. 


Seem: el” 
PREPARATA E ZINCO: 


PREPARATIONS OF ZINC. 


_CALAMINA PRAZPARATA. Lond.* Prepared Cala- 
mine... 

‘¢ Burn the calamine, and beat it to powder; then bring it 
into the state of a very fine powder, in the manner directed for 
the preparation of chalk.” » . ; 

Carsonas ZINCI IMPURUS PREPARATUS. BK. Prepared im- 
pure Carbonate of Zine. : 

‘¢ Impure carbonate of zinc, roasted by those who’ make 
brass, being rubbed to powder in an iron mortar, and levi- 
gated with a little water in a porphyry, is to be put into a 
large vessel, and water poured over it, which after frequently 
agitating the vessel, is to be poured off loaded with the pow- 
der. The fine powder which subsides after the water has 
remained at rest, is then to. be dried.. The coarse, which the 


water cannot suspend, is to be again levigated, and. treated. 


as before.” | . 
Lapis CaLAMINARIS PREPARATUS. Dub. Prepared Cala- 


mine Store. : 


‘¢ Reduce calcined calamine stone to powder, and separate 
the very fine parts in manner directed for the preparation of 
Ohalk.?4~ gy i 5/- ' : 

The nature of this ore of. zinc has been already. stated. 
(Partii.) As it is frequently used in the form of a dry pow- 
der to excoriations, ichorous ulcers, and superficial inflamma- 


t Calamine preparéd (F.) Galmei (G.) Celamina (I) 
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tions, dusted on the part, it requires to be rendered extremely 
fine. , : A hes 
_Officinal preparations. Ceratum Calamine, L.E.,,Unguentum 
Calaminaris. D.. , “ois 

Oxipum ZiNcI IMPURUM PREPARATUM. Edin. Prepared im- 
pure Oxide of Zine. Pi | Mase ri 
_. © It is prepared in the same manner as the impure car- 
bonate of zinc.” | wr eS 

This substance, the nature of which has been already stated, 
(Part ii.) is used for the same purposes as the former article. 

ZINCI OXYDUM. Lond. Oxide of Rinc.* ee 

“‘ "Throw, gradually, small pieces of zinc into a large deep 
crucible, heated to whiteness, and inclined to one side, with 
another crucible placed over it in such a manner that. the zinc 
may be exposed to the action of the air, and frequently stirred 
with an iron.rod. Remove, from time to time, the oxide as it 
forms, and pass the white and lighter part of it through a 
sieve. Lastly, pour water upon this, so that an impalpable 
powder may be formed in the same manner as ordered for the 
preparation of chalk.” i a | | 
~ Oxipum Zinci. Edin. Oxide of Zine. } 

“* Let a large, crucible be placed in a furnace filled. with 
burning coals, in such a manner as to be somewhat inclined to 
its mouth, and when the bottom of it is heated to. a moderate 
degree of redness, throw into it a piece of zinc abont the 
weight of one drachm. The zinc is soon inflamed, and con- 
verted into white flocculi, which are occasionally to be removed 
from the surface of the metal by means of an iron spatula, 
that the combustion may be more complete; and when the 
inflammation is over, remove the oxide of zinc from the cru- 
cible. .Throw in then another piece, and let the operation be 
repeated as often as is necessary. Finally, let the oxide of 
zinc be prepared in the same manner as the impure carbonate 
ofziricg sy , : 

eS Dublin. beac otras 

‘‘ Take of zinc broken into small pieces, any quantity. Throw 
these, at intervals, into a sufficiently large. crucible heated to 
whiteness, and placed with its mouth inclined towards the 
mouth of the furnace. After each piece of zinc is thrown in, 
- invert over the crucible another crucible, but loosely so as not 

to exclude the air. Preserve the light, very white, sublimed 
powder for use.” a mdouieto Tadlaupneltsor amie 


1 The ancients, who were acquainted with it, called it pompholyx ; and by the early 
chemists it was named Nihil album, Lana philosophica, and Flores zinci. « Zincum 
-ealcinatum, P.L, 1787. . Oxide de Zine (F.) Weisser Zinkoxyd (G.) Per Ossido di 
Zinco; fiori di-Zinco (1) ae hy BEL app RN ; 
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In these processes, the crucible! must! be-heated above 700°* 
of Fahrenheit, which is the point of ignition of zine.. At this 
“temperature the metal inflames, burning with a dazzling white 
and green flame; and by attracting the oxygen’ of the air is 
“converted into a white oxide, which is partly volatilized in the 
form of very light flocculi. The elevation of these flocculi, 
‘however, is owing to the current of air excited by the force of 
the combustion; for the oxide itself is not volatile, but accu- 
“mulates in the crucible so rapidly, that it must be withdrawn 
to allow the access of the air for keeping up the combustion. 
If. the crucible be sufficiently capacious, there is no necessity 
‘for covering it with another, by which the operation is always 
impeded. The subsequent levigation is intended to remove 
any particles of metallic zinc, which are generally involved in 
the oxide. ! Are ahs 
Qualities. — Oxide of zinc thus prepared is inodorous, insi- 
pid, of a pure white colour, infusible in the fire, insoluble in 
water and alcohol, but entirely sgluble in acids, and is not al- 
tered by exposure to the air. According to Proust, 100 parts 
of it consist of 80 of zinc, and 20 of oxygen; or. 100 zine +25 
oxygen. It often contains small portions of carbonic acid. It 
ds often adulterated with chalk, and sometimes contains white 
lead. By pouring sulphuric acid on the specimen, the first is 
discovered by the effervescence that is excited, the second by an 
‘inscluble sulphate of lead being formed. mie 
Medical properties and uses. — Oxide of zinc ‘is tonic and 
antispasmodic; and has been advantageously used in chorea, 
‘epilepsy’, and some other spasmodic affections. It has been 
employed in hooping-cough on the continent; and Loeffler 
‘recommends it to be used externally as well as internally in that 
‘disease. - He employs a liniment composed of linseed oil, and 
oxide of zinc. It is chiefly used as an external application. 
(See Ung. Zinci.) i 
The dose, as an internal remedy, may be from gr.j. to grs. yj. 
given twice a day. 1 ie 
Officinal preparation. Unguentum Zinci. L. E. D. 
ZINCI SULPHAS.*: Lond. Sulphate of Zine. 


‘* Take of zinc broken into small pieces, three ounces ; sul- 


AE RSS EPR SEDO THE CEe ORES STE MANS Ms ton MO | Meet TORE EERE a WW Cees No) Sa 
__ 1 This oxide may also be readily prepared by dissolving zinc in diluted sulphuric or 
nitric acid, and precipitating by potash, a process proposed by Marabelli, Professor of 
Pharmacy at Pavia, in 1798. The washed precipitate is oxide of zinc, containing, ac- 
cording to Vauquelin, 0°21 of oxygen. 

__ % Annales de Chimie, xxxv. 51. The more recent experiments of Dr, Thomson make | 
the proportions to be metal 100+ 24°16 oxygen; those of Berzelius, metal 100 + 

- 24°4 oxygen. | ‘ 
’ 3 Duncan’s Med. Comment. iii. 216. ¢ * 

“_ 4 Zincum vitriolatum, P.L. 1787. Sulphate de Zinc (7'.) Schwefelsaurer Zink (G.) 
Solfato di Zinco (J.) Vitriolo bianco (S.) 
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phuric acid, five: ounces ; water, four pints. Mix them in a 


glass vessel, and. the effervescence being over, filter thé solu-: 


tion through paper; then boil it until a pellicle begins to form 

on the surface, and set it aside to crystallize.” | S¢é 
Edinburgh. 

‘“‘ Take of zine cut into small pieces, three parts; sulphuric 


acid, five parts ; water, twenty parts. Mix them, and the effer- 


vescence being finished, digest for a short time on hot sand. 


Then filter the decanted solution through paper, and after due 


evaporation, set it apart that crystals may be formed.” 
Dublin. yc 05 


“© Take of zine reduced to powder in the same manner as tin, | 


three ounces ; sulphuric acid, jive ounces: water, a pint. Pour 


the acid’ previously diluted with the water upon the zine, put - 


into a glass vessel ; digest for a short time after the effervescence 


ceases ; then evaporate to a proper point the strained solution, 
and set it aside to crystallize.” 

The directions of the Dublin College for granulating the 
zinc are to be adopted in preference to those of the other Col- 
leyes for dividing it. In these processes, the acid enables the 
zinc to decompose the water, and the metal is oxidized by 
attracting its oxygen, while its hydrogen is disengaged with 


effervescence. ‘The oxide thus formed combines with the acid, © 


forming sulphate of zine, which is obtained in crystals: by the 
subsequent evaporation, The greater part, however, of the 
sulphate of. zinc.of the shops is prepared on a large scale, ‘and 
purified in the manner that shall be immediately noticed. It is 
denominated white vitriol in the language of commerce, and is 


manufactured largely both in Germany* and England. In — 


Germany it is prepared by exposing roasted blende to the air 


and humidity ; by which means the metal is gradually oxidized, 


. and combined with the sulphuric acid also formed from the 
sulphur contained in the blende. ‘The sulphate thus produced 
is separated from the earthy parts of the blende by lixiviation, 


x 


and after being boiled down is crystallized, or rather concreted, 


into hard granular masses resembling loaf sugar, which generally 
contain sulphate of iron, of lead, and sometimes of copper. 
In England it is prepared generally by the direct combination 
of its constituents; but although purer than the foreign salt, 
yet. the English white vitriol, almost always, contains iron. -Both 
kinds are purified by solution in‘water, and then allowing the 
solution to evaporate very slowly in an open vessel containing. 
some granulated zinc; the sulphate of lead will subside, and 


1 Beckman, in his History of Inventions, says, it was first made at, Ramelsberg, in, 


Gefthany, about the middle of the 16th centary ; and ascribes the invention to Julius, 
duke of Brunswick. rcs EE Oe Mg 
2 
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the .other-foreign salts be decomposed by the metallic ‘zine. 
The purified sulphate of zinc may be then crystallized’ by lixi- 
viation and evaporation." | it : “ 
Qualities. — Pure sulphate of zinc, or rather supersulphate; 
for it contains an excess of acid and reddens the vegetable 
blues, is inodorous, and has a slightly’ acidulous, styptic, me- 
tallic taste. It crystallizes in transparent, colourless, flattish; 
tetrahedral prisms, terminated by quadrangular pyramids} ef- 
floresces slightly in the air; is soluble in 2°5:times its weight of 
water at 60°, and in less than its own weight of boiling water. 
It is decomposed by the alkalies, earth, and hydrosulphurets ; 
and throws down a dirty-looking precipitate from astringent 
vegetable infusion, with which, therefore,:it' is incompatible in 
prescriptions. According to the’ analysis of Dr. Wollaston, 
the constituents of 100 parts of the pure crystallized ‘salt are 


- 28°4 of oxide of zinc, 27°3 of acid, and 44°3 of water. 


Medical properties and uses. — Sulph&te of zinc is tonié and 
astringent, and in large doses emetic. As a tonic, it is less 
heating and stimulant than sulphate of iron; and hence is pre- 
ferablein phthisis and other diseases attended with great irri- 
tability and general weakness. It is algo useful in. dyspepsia; 
fluor albus, and some convulsive affections, as pertussis, cho- 
rea, and epilepsy ; in which diseases it is generally combined 
with myrrh, bitter extracts, opium, extract of hemlock, or 
digitalis, according to the circumstances of the case. As’an 
emetic it operates almost instantaneously, and therefore is 
often employed to empty the stomach at the commencement of - 
the paroxysm of intermittent fever, and in other'cases in which 
quick vomiting is required. As an external application this 
salt dissolved in rose-water, in the proportion of grs. ifs. to £3]. 
of rose-water, forms an excellent collyrium in the latter stage 
of ophthalmia, after the inflammatory action has subsided ; it 
is a good injection in a similar stage of gonorrhea; and a lo- 
tionin some kinds of superficial inflammations, In double‘the 
strength, this solution is the best application that can be wsed 
to. scrophulous tumours, after they have suppurated, and ‘the 
abscess has been discharged. dese, weppahtocagogg 

The dose to produce vomiting is-from prs, x. to’ 4fS. and as 
a tonic from gr. j. to grs. ij, maybe given' twice’ a dayfo 6! 

Officinal preparations. Solutio Sulphatis Zinci. EB.  Liguor Alw- 
mints compositus. L. Solutio Acetatas Linch Ey Destine ats ; 

SOLUTIO SULPHATIS ZINCI. Edin. Solution Of Std=: 
phate of Bint... tidoine edt soot hetetunem:ar 

“ Take of sulphate of zine, sizteen grains;~ water,” eight 
ounces; diluted sulphuric acid, sixteen drops. . Dissolve the 


' Atkin's Dictionary of Chemistry, 
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sulphate of zinc in the water, and having added the acid, fil- 
ter the solution through paper.” 5 

This formula is given under the idea of the common sulphate 
of zinc, (which often contains some excess of oxide, and some 
oxide of iron,) being employed. The superabundant oxide, if 
present, is dissolved by the acid, so that a solution of an uniform 
strength is always obtained. It is rather too strong for the pur- 
poses of a collyrium in chronic ophthalmia ; and the'addition of 
the acid renders it less fit to be used as aninjection in gonorrhea. 

SOLUTIO ACETATIS ZINCGI. Edin.' Solution of Ace- 
tate of: RiNly °F wih 

“‘ Take of sulphate of zinc, one drachm ; acetate (superacetate) 
of lead, four scruples ; distilled water, twenty ounces. Dissolve. 
Mix the salts separately in ten ounces of the waters. then mix 
the solutions, and aftet the precipitate subsides, filter.” 

In this process a double decomposition takes place : the sul- 
phuric acid of the sulphate of zinc, unites with the oxide of - 
lead of the superacetate of lead, whilst its acid combines with 
the disengaged oxide of:zinc. The former salt being insoluble, 
is precipitated in the form of a heavy white powder, but the 
acetate of zinc remains dissolved; and thus its solution, which 
is colourless and limpid, is easily separated by filtration. - 

Medical.properties. and uses. — This solution is astringent ; 
and was long employed, before it was introduced into the phar- 
macopeeia, and even before its nature was clearly understood. 
It is an useful collyrium in chronic ophthalmia, and.in the 
acute variety of this disease after the inflamed vessels are un- 
loaded, and the inflammatory action subdued. It is also an 
useful injection in the advanced state of gonorrhoea. 
—TINCTURA ACETATIS ZINCL Dub. Tincture of 
Acetate of Zinc. ? * 

« Take of sulphate of zinc, acetate of kali, of each, an ounee. 
Rub them together, and add of rectified spirit of wine, one pint. — 
Macerate for a week with occasional agitation, and filter through 
paper.” ¢2%4 poe Bees. 

In this process, a double decomposition also takes place, ace- 
tate of zinc, and sulphate of potash being produced; the for- 
mer.of which is dissolved in. the spirit, while the latter remains — 
undissolved, and therefore is easily separated. It isa tedious pro- 
cess, and possesses noadvanta es over the formerto recommendit. 

Medical properties and uses. — This tincture is astringent; 

but requires to. be diluted with water, before it can be used 
either as a collyrium or injection. It might be advantageously 
employed as an internal remedy in dyspepsia, and other debili- 
ties of the stomach... - Po es 3 , 
“4 Dissolution d’Acetate de Zine (F.) Liquore de l’Acetato di Zinco (1.) 
} fe) 
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PREPARATIONS OF SULPHUR. 


Pure SULPHUR, according to Sir H. Davy’s experiments, 
is a triple compound of oxygen, hydrogen, and a peculiar un- 
known base. It unites readily with metals, some oxides, earths, 
and the fixed alkalies, forming compounds" which have been 
denominated’ swlphurets.. ‘These are formed by the. fusion of 
the substances in a dry state; and the compounds require to 
be carefully preserved from the atmosphere, as they attract 
moisture from it, deliquesce, and are decomposed. When, how- 
ever, the union of sulphur and alkaline or earthy bases is ef- 
fected by means of water, the products are not simple szl- 
phurets, but sulphurets combined with sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and have been named hydrogureted sulphurets. ‘They are 
equally susceptible of decomposition by exposure to the air as 
the sulphurets. , % 

OLEUM SULPHURA'TUM.* Lond. Sulphurated Oil. 
© Take‘of washed sulphur, two ounces; olive oil, a pint. Add 


the sulphur gradually to the oil heated in a very large: iron pot, 


and stir the mixture after each addition till they have united.” 
Edinburgh. 

« Take of olive oil, eight parts; sublimed sulphur, one part. 
Boil them with a gentle heat in a large iron vessel, stirring 
constantly, until they unite.” . 

Great attention is required in these processes to prevent the 


_ mixture from boiling over, or its vapour from catching fire. “If 


either of these accidents occur, the combustion may be stopped — 
by instantly covering the pot with a close lid. ‘The iron pot 


should be sufficient to contain thrice the bulk of the ingredients. 


k 


~ Qualities. The odour of ‘this solution of sulphur is ex- 


~ tremely foetid, and the taste acrid. It is of a reddish brown co- 


lour; has a thick consistence; and when heated emits’ sulphu- 


-reted hydrogen. When it is much concentrated, the sulphur 


crystallizes in octohedrons. — 

_ Medical properties and uses. — Sulphureted oil is stimulant, 
and externally detergent. It was formerly regarded as bal- 
samic, and recommended in catarrh, asthma, and phthisical 
affections ; but its internal use is now properly exploded. — It 
‘is sometimes still externally applied for cleansing foul ‘ulcers. 
‘The dose was from 1 v. to m xxx. taken in water, 
at a geshia SULPHURE'TUM. Lond. Sulphuret of 


¥ Balsamum Sulphuris simplex, P. Li; 1745.4, Huile sniphut P) Oleo sulfu- 


gato (I. 


(1) od ie ME 
2 Kali Sulphuratum, P-L. 1787. Sulphure de Potasse (7.) Schwelflichtes Kali 


_ (G,) Solfuro di Potassa (L.) 
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‘‘ Take of washed sulphur, an ounce ; subcarbonate of pot- 
ash, two ounces. Rub them together, and place the mixture 
over the fire in a covered crucible until they unite.” 

SULPHURETUM Porassm. Edin. 

“© Take of subcarbonate of potash, ¢wo parts; sublimed sul- 
phur, one part. Rub them together, and put them into a large 
covered crucible, to which, having adapted a cover, apply the 
fire cautiously, until they melt. Preserve the mass in a well- 
closed vessel.” . 

SuLpHuRETUM Katt. Dub. Sulphuret of Kali. 

*¢ Take of subcarbonate of kali, sublimed sulphur, each wo 
ounces. Having mixed them together, put them into a cruci- 
ble, and having adapted to it a cover, expose it to a fire gradu- 
ally raised until they unite.” | bs ox 

This sulphuret cannot be properly formed by following the 
directions of any of the Colleges; for, to render the combina- 
tion complete, it is necessary to expose the subcarbonate in a 
crucible to a red heat, previously to its being rubbed with the 
sulphur: the water of the subcarbonate is thus dissipated, and 
at the same time a portion of the carbonic acid is expelled, both 
of which, when not driven off, alter the product. When the 
fusion is effected, the mixture is to be poured’ upon a marble 
slab, and, as soon as it concretes, the mass must be broken in 
pieces and preserved in a closely-stopped bottle. | 

Qualities. — Well prepared sulphuret of potash is inodorous 
while dry; but when moistened or dissolved in water, a partial 
decomposition of both the water and the sulphuret is effected, 
and it emits the foetid odour of sulphuretted hydrogen. - It has 
an acrid bitter taste; changes the vegetable blues to green ; 
is hard, brittle, breaking with a glassy fracture, of a liver- 
brown colour, and stains the skin brown.* By exposure to the 
air it attracts moisture; its colour changes to a pale green, the 
foetid odour noticed above is emitted, and it is gradually con- 
verted into hydroguretted sulphuret of potash, combined 
with a small portion of sulphate of potash. It is also de-— 
composed by all the acids, the sulphur being precipitated ; and 
in a violent heat the sulphur sublimes, leaving the potash. __. 

Medical properties and uses. — Sulphuret of potash is expec- 

torant and diaphoretic. It has been frequently given in chronic 
asthma and chronic catarrh, without much benefit ; but has 
been found useful in arthritic, rheumatic, and herpetic. affec- 
tions; and in combination with cicuta as a palliative in can- 
~ cerous cases.*. It has also been employed in France, for the 


“ cure of scabies, in the form of an ointment made with one part of 
See Etna pene nana nSnS annene memmenmmnemmmemmn 

; 1 Hence its old name, Hepar Sulphuris. iow 

2 Pearson's Practical Synopsiss Sc. i. 283. 
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the sulphuret, 16 of soap, and 32 of oil. From a theory founded 
on its chemical action on metallic salts out of the body, it has, 
also, been strongly recommended as an antidote against arseni- 
cal, saturnine, and mercurial preparations, when these have 
been taken in doses sufficient to produce deleterious effects ; 
but it has hitherto been too seldom employed to ascertain its 
real value in these cases. _ ‘ | 
The usual dose is grs. iij. or grs. iv. combined with soap, in 
the form of pills, for the first-mentioned cases; or from grs. v. 
to grs. x. as an adjunct to cicuta in cancer, given several times 
a day. 

SUL'PHUR LOTUM. ‘Lond. Washed Sulphur. 

* Take sublimed sulphur, @ pound. Pour upon it boiling 
water, that the acid, if there be any, may be entirely washed 
away; then dry it.” : 
~ Surppur Susitimatum totum. Edin. Washed sublimed 
Sulphur. 
© Take of sublimed sulphur, one part’; water, four parts. 
Boil the sulphur for a short time in the water; then pour off 
this water, and by repeated affusions of cold water, wash away 
all the acid: lastly, dry the sulphur.” 

| Dublin. 

‘¢ Let warm water be poured upon sublimed sulphur, and 
the washing be repeated as long as the water employed shall 
appear acid. ‘This is known by means of litmus. Dry the 
sulphur on bibulous paper.” - 

In subliming sulphur, a small portion of it is apt to be aci- 

dified, by attracting the oxygen of the heated air of the vessels, 
or the chamber in which the process is conducted. ‘The quan- 
tity is however very minute, and iscompletely removed by the 
above processes; and the sulphur does not afterwards undergo 
any change from exposure to the air at the ordinary tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere. if : 

~ SUL'PHUR PRASCIPITA TUM. Lond. Precipitated 
Sulphur.” | | 
~ Take of sublimed sulphur, a pound ; fresh burnt lime, two 
pounds ; water, four gallons. Boil the sulphur and the lime 
together in water; then filter the liquor through paper, and 
drop into it as much muriatic acid as may be suflicient to pre- 
ee the'sulphur. Finally, wash this with repeated affusions 

‘water, until it becomes tasteless.” SPOT st 
~ Ih the first part of this process, a hydrogureted sulphuret of 


1 Flores Sulphuris loti, P. L. 1767. Soufre lavé (F.) Schwefel (G.) Zolfo lavato 
1 


pité (#.) Schwefelniederschlag (G.) Zolfo Precipitato 7.) 


2 Lac Sulphuris, P. L. 1720. Sulphur reer P.L.1787. Soufre préci- 
00 2 
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lime is produced, by the combination of the lime and sulphur 
occasioning a decomposition of a part of the water, the hydro- 
gen of which unites with a portion of the sulphur, and forms a 
ydrosulphuret ; while the oxygen with another portion forms 
sulphuric acid that combines with part of the lime: and thus 
the solution contains a small portion of sulphate of lime, and a 
sulphuret of lime combined with sulphureted hydrogen. This 
hydroguretted sulphuret is then decomposed by the muriatic 
acid, which unites with the lime, and forms a soluble muriate, » 
while the sulphur is precipitated, and sulphureted hydrogen 
gas disengaged. ae 
Qualities. — Precipitated sulphur is white, with a very slight 
greenish tinge. When heated in a retort in a low heat, it ac- 
quires the colour of common sulphur, and water is deposited in 
the beak of the retort; from which circumstance, and the same 
degree of whiteness being produced when sulphur is.sublimed | 
into a vessel filled with steam, there is reason for supposing that 
precipitated sulphur owes its whiteness to the presence of a 
ittle water. It differs in no other respect from sublimed sul- 
phur, and is an unnecessary refinement for the sake of appear- 
ance in the composition of ointments. —S_ | 
AQUA SULPHURETI KALI.’ Dub. Water of Sulphuret 
ot Kamit Kevitiein aia ca ae fade 
*° ‘Take of sublimed sulphur, half an ounce; water of 
caustic kali, nine fluid ounces. . Boilthem together for ten mi- 
_ nutes, and filter through paper. Preserve the preparation in 
well stopped phials. The specific gravity of this liquor is, to 
that of distilled water, as 1120 to 1000.” . ; 
The name given to this preparation conveys an erroneous 
idea.ofits nature. When an alkaline sulphuret is dissolved in 
‘water, .changes exactly similar to those we have mentioned 
(Sulphur precipitatum) as taking place during the solution of: 
an earthy sulphuret occur, altering the character of the pro- 
‘duct; and as the same happen by the direct combination of 
‘sulphur. with ‘a liquid alkali, this preparation is not a simple 
aqueous solution of sulphuret of potash, but, in fact, a solu- 
tion of hydrogureted sulphuret of potash, or sulphuret of potash 
combined with sulphureted hydrogen.’ | 


_, Qualities. — 'This solution has a slightly foetid odour, and a 
nauseous, acrid, bitter taste. Its colour is reddish yellow, ap- 
proaching to deep orange; its feel soapy; and it stains the cu- 
ticle a greenish black. Acids decompose it, precipitating the 
sulphur, and disengaging a portion of sulphureted hydrogen 


a Liquore di solfuro di Potassa(J.).. . ' a ., 
2 It was formerly denominated Liquid Hepar, or Liquid Liver of Sulphur. 
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gas; and it is also decomposed by exposure to the air, the oxy- 
gen of which being absorbed by-the sulphur forms salphuric 
acid, which produces a: sulphate with the potash; so that in 
process of time the whole is changed into a solution of sulphate 
of potash. Hence the necessity of preserving it in well stop- 
ped phials. im . y 
+ Medical properties and uses. — This solution does not differ in 
its medicinal properties from the solid sulphuret of potash. It 

_is, however, chiefly employed as an external application; and 
as such has been found very beneficial in tinea capitis, scabies, 
. and herpetic eruptions. When given internally, the dose is 
from 1 xx. to fsifs. twice a day. : 
HYDRO-SULPHURETUM AMMONIA. Edin, Hy- 
dro-Sulphuret of Ammonia. bt 
“* Take of water of ammonia, sulphuret of iron, of each 
_ four ounces ; muriatic acid, eight ounces ; water, two pounds and 
ahaif. Pour the acid previously mixed with the water, on the 
sulphuret, and transmit the gas evolved, through the water of 
ammonia. Preserve the solution in well stopped phials.” 
SutpHuREtTUM Ferri. Dub. Sulphuret of Iron. 

_& Take of filings of iron, séx ounces ; sublimed sulphur, two 
ounces. Mix them, and expose them in a covered crucible to 
a gentle heat until they unite.” 

_. Hypro-SutpHurerum Ammonia. Dub. Hydro-Sulphuret 
of Ammonia. SAT | 

_ & Take of sulphuret of iron in coarse powder, four ounces ; 
muriatic acid, seven fluid ounces; water, two pints; water of 
caustic ammonia, four ounces. Put the sulphuret of iron into 

-amatrass, and gradually pour over it the acid diluted with 
_ water; and ina proper apparatus transmit the gas evelved from 
it through water of ammonia. ‘Toward the conclusion of the 

- operation apply a moderate heat to the matrass.” | 
The proportions of the ingredients ordered in the Dublin 
formula for producing the sulphuret of iron enable them to 
unite at a low heat; and the combination is attended with a 
brilliant ignition, which takes place without the presence of air. 
The compound is of a grey colour intermixed with yellow, re- 
sembling bronze; has a metallic lustre, and a crystalline’ tex- 
ture, with a considerable degree of brittlengss, and when pul- 
~yerized yields a black powder. According to Proust, 100 parts 
of it consist of 62°5 of iron, and 37°5 of sulphur." The addi- 
tion of the diluted muriatic acid, by oxidizing the iron, enables 
it to decompose the water, the hydrogen of which dissolving, 
“part of the sulphur escapes, in the form of sulphuretted hydro- 


*-¥ Journal de Physique, Vii. 89. 
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gen gas, which combines at a low temperature with the ammo- 
nia of the solution through which it is made to pass. Mr. 
Cruikshank * advises the sulphuret of iron to be prepared 
** by raising a piece of iron in a smith’s forge to.a white heat, 
and then to rub it against the end of a roll of sulphur; the 
iron, at this temperature, immediately combines with the sul-- 
_ phur, and forms globules of pyrites (sulphuret), which should 
be received. into a vessel filled with water; these globules are 
to be reduced to powder, and introduced into the proof, to 
which a sufficient quantity of the muriatic acid is to be added.” 
Various other means have been also recommended for the pre- 
paration of the sulphuret; but the process directed by the 
Dublin College is easy and perfectly adequate for the purpose. 

Qualities. — Hydro-sulphuret of ammonia is of a dark green 
colour ; has a very foetid odour, and an acrid disagreeable taste. 
It is decomposed by the acids. 
- Medical properties and uses. — This preparation is a power= ~ 
ful sedative, lessening the action of the stomach, and of the: 
arterial system in a remarkable degree; and even in moderate 
doses producing sickness, vomiting, and vertigo. It was first 
proposed as a remedy by Mr. Cruikshank, with the view of 
diminishing the: morbid appetite and powerful action of the 
digestive organs, which attend those labouring under diabetes 
‘mellitus; and its subsequent use has been confined to the treat- 
ment of that disease. ‘The dose to an adult should not at first 
exceed Nilv. or mvj. given in a large tumbler of water, three or 
four times a day; and the number of drops should be gradually 
increased, until a slight degree of giddiness takes place, when 
any further increase must be stopped. : 

AQUA SULPHURETI-AMMONLA. Dub. Waiter of 
Sulphuret of Ammonia. “WES 

“© Take of lime recently prepared, muriate of ammonia in — 
powder, each four ounces; sublimed sulphur, hot water, | of 
each two fluid ounces. Sprinkle the water on the lime, in an 
earthen vessel, and cover it until the lime fall to powder; mix 
this when cold by trituration with the sulphur and muriate of 
ammonia, avoiding the vapours; then put the mixture into a | 
retort, and distil with a strong heat suddenly raised. Preserve 
the liquor thus obtgined in a phial closely stopped with a glass 
stopper.” — v 
- In this process the lime decomposes the muriate of ammonia, 
attracting its acid, and forming a muriate of lime, while the 
disengaged ammonia unites with the sulphur, one part of which, 
however, is. converted into a hydro-sulphuret, by hydrogen. 


' Rollo on Diabetes and Lues Venerea. 
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arising from partial decomposition of the water, which, com- 
bining with the sulphuret of ammonia, thus produces a hydro- 
gureted sulphuret of ammonia. It was formerly known by the 
name of Fuming Liquor of Boyle, having been first prepared 
by that philosopher. _ 

Qualities. — This liquid is of a deep orange-colour, has a 
strong ammoniacal foetid odour, and emits white fumes, owing, 
as Berthollet ascertained, to an excess of ammonia. The 
dition of an acid precipitates sulphur, and occasions the dis- 
engagement of sulphureted hydrogen gas. It consists of hy- 
dro-sulphuret of ammonia holding an excess of sulphur, which 
it gradually deposits, losing the property of fuming, and is then 
a nearly pure hydro-sulphuret of ammonia.’ 

We are ignorant of any medicinal use to which this prepa- 
ration has been applied. 


i 


VEGETABILIA. 


VEGETABLES. 


Tue collection of vegetables cannot be attended to by the 
apothecary, and, consequently, the directions necessary for that 
purpose are of less importance to him than a knowledge of the 
botanical characters of plants, and the appearances they assume ~ 
when they are collected under proper circumstances and well 
dried: for inert plants are often introduced by the collectors 
among those which possess the most active properties; and 
from a careless or an improper mode of drying them, the medi- 
cinal virtues of the majority of plants are altogether destroyed. 
When, however, opportunities permit the apothecary to be his 
own collector, these should not be neglected ; and the collection 
and drying of some plants, particularly foxglove and hemlock, 
should never be left to the common collector. The following 
general directions are therefore given in the London Pharma- 
copeeia for collecting vegetable substances. ae 

“ VEGETABLES are to be gathered from the soil and situa- 
tions where they spontaneously grow, in a dry season, and when 
no dew is upon them: they are to be collected every year, and 
any which shall have been longer kept are to be thrown away.” 

« Roots, for the most part, are to be dug up before their 
stems or leaves shoot forth.” This direction may be followed 
when the roots are cultivated; but if the prior directions be 
- attended to, it is not easy to conceive by what means the roots 
Fe SS See 


! Thomson’s Chemistry, 4th edits iii. 380, 
00 & 
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are to be discovered before the stems and leavés are put forth. 
The object of the order is the obtaining the. roots with their 
active principles in the most concentrated:state; and this may 
be effected by digging them up late in autumn, or early in winter, 
after the sap is completely detruded to the root, and the stem 
is withered but yet attached to the root, by which its situation 
is pointed out. If any change in the composition of the juices 
takes place during the cessation of vegetation in winter, it is 
probable that the same will happen, if the root; after being dug 
up, be preserved in sand. json : 

** Barxs are to be collected at that season in which they are 
more easily separated from the wood.” | Spring is the season 
here alluded to; as at this time, after the sap begins to ascend, 
_ the bark is in general very easily separated. But a more im- 
portant reason may be given for preferring this period, as in 
spring the active principles deposited in the proper cells of the 
bark are most abundant: thus, oak bark collected in spring 
contains four times more tannin than that which is collected in 
winter.” . 

“¢. Leaves are to be gathered after the flowers have expand- 
ed, and before the seeds are mature.” These should be in the 
most perfect state, free from disease, and full grown. a 

“* Fiowers are to be gathered when just opened.” There 
is, however, one exception to this rule in the red rose, which 
Must be gathered before the buds are expanded. : 

“* SEEDS are to be collected when they are ripe, and before 
they drop from the plant. ‘They ought to be preserved in their 
seed vessels,” 


VEGE TABI. LIUM PREPARATIO. Lond. 


Preparation of Vegetables. 


*« VEGETABLES soon after they are gathered, except: those 
which are to be used in the recent state, are to be lightly spread 


out, and dried as quickly as possible with a heat so gentlethat | 


their colour will not be altered; and then preserved in proper 
situations or vessels, where the light and moisture are excluded.” 
When plants cannot be dried immediately on being gathered, 
they should be revived by immersing their stalks in water for 
twelve hours. When the leaves are the parts intended to be 
employed, these are then to be’ carefully freed from the stalks 
and laid in thin layers in baskets of willow stripped of its bark, 
in a drying room kept quite dark. They should then bé ex- 
posed to a temperature of 140° Fah: for six or eight hours. 
‘When the leayes begin to shrivel they should be turned, and 


® Vide Biggins’s Table, Phil; Trans, 1799, 


- 
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the same temperature continued, until they crumble readily in 
the hand. When the process has been well conducted the leaves 
should retain their green colour and their medicinal * properties. 
The vessels best adapted for preserving them are oil jars made 
perfectly clean and dry; closely covered and kept in a dry 
warm situation. It is better to preserve those leaves, the vir- 
tues of which are particularly connected with their colour, as 
hemlock and foxglove, in this state, than in the form of pow- 
der, a small portion only being occasionally powdered for cur- 
rent use. : | 

** Roots, which are required to be preserved fresh, should 
be buried in dry sand. The Sguitt root (bulb), before drying 
it, is to be denuded of the arid coats, and cut transversely into 
thin slices. | gucitt  Rete 
- © Puxpy Fruits, if they be unripe, or ripe and dried, are 
to be placed in a damp situation, until they become soft: then 
press out the pulp through a hair sieve; afterwards boil with 
a gentle heat, frequently stirring; and finally, dissipate the 
water in a water-bath, until the pulp acquires a proper con- 
sistence. . : eae 

“© Over the bruised pods of Cassia pour boiling water, so 
as to wash out the pulp, which is to be first pressed through a 
sieve with large holes, and afterwards through a hair sieve; 
then dissipate the water in a water-bath until the pulp acquires 
a proper consistence. eee i 
_ Press through a sieve the pulp or juice of ripe and fre 
fruits, without boiling them.” 


VEGETABILIUM EXSICCATIO.~ Edin. 
, The drying of Herbs and Flowers. 


‘«* Herps and flowers are to be dried by the gentle heat of 
-astove or a common fire, in such a quantity at once as will 
___ admit of the operation being very quickly finished: for by this 
_ means their powers are better preserved; the indication of 
which is the perfect preservation of their natural colour. 

“© The leaves of Hemiocx, (Conium maculatum) and of 
other plants soniniping a subtile volatile matter, are, when 
dried, to be immediately reduced to powder, and preserved in 
well stopped glass vessels.” _ a 

. The root (bulb) of the Sea-sguix1, (Scilla maritima) freed. 
from its external coat, is to be eut transversely into thin slices. 
The indication of its being properly dried, is the retention of 


_ 1 The above is the method adopted by Mr. Battley, of Fore Street, whose attempts 
to improve Pharmacy deserve the:thanke of the profession, 
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its bitterness and acrimony after it has become friable.” The 
directions of the Dublin College are similar. (See Pulvis Scilla 
among the Powders.) After the squill has been properly 
dried, in which operation it loses seven-eighths of its weight, 
it must be kept in a dry place, as it is apt to retain its mois 
ture in some degree, and become mouldy. It cannot, however, 
be long preserved in the state of powder without becoming 


almost inert. ‘ 


HERBARUM EXSICCATIO. Dub. 
The Drying of Herbs. 


«© Pur the fresh leaves of the herb, gathered when it is in 
flower, into paper bags, and expose them to a low heat for an 
hour; then strew them lightly upon a sieve, and dry them as 
quickly as possible, taking care that their green colour be not 
injured by too much heat: but if the herbs are to be used under 
the form of powder, let them be immediately powdered, and 
the powder preserved in well closed opaque phials. 

- “¢ Flerbs and flowers from which oils and distilled waters are 
to be obtained, should be dried as soon as they are collected.” 


PULPARUM EXTRACTIO. Edin. 
Extraction of Pulps. , 


‘¢ Frurrs which afford a pulp, if unripe, or if ripe and dry, 
are to be boiled in a small portion of water till they become 
soft; then the pulp is to be pressed through a hair sieve, and 
afterwards boiled in an earthen vessel with a gentle heat, stir- 
ring frequently to prevent it from burning, until it acquires the 
consistence of honey. 

‘‘ In like manner the pulp of Cassia FisTULa is to be boiled 
out from the bruised pod, and then brought to a proper con- 
sistence by evaporating the water. aes | 

«The pulps of recent and ripe fruits are to be pressed 
through a sieve without being previously boiled.” 

lin. 

‘¢ If the fruits, the pulps of which are to be extracted, be 
unripe, or ripe and dry, they are to be boiled in a small por- 
tion of water until they become soft; and then the pulps 
pressed through a hair sieve, are to be reduced by slow 
evaporation to a proper thickness.” 

SUCCI SPISSATI. Edin. 
Inspissated Juices. 


- Berar. the fresh substance and press it strongly through a 
canvas bag in order to obtain the juice; which being put into 
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a wide shallow vessel, and heated by means of boiling water 
saturated with sea salt, is to be reduced to the consistence of 
honey. The mass when cold, is to be put into glazed earthen 
vessels, and moistened with strong alcohol.” 

The juices of fresh vegetables obtained by expression con- 
tain, besides the sap of which they chiefly consist, mucilage, 
fecula, extractive matter, and the other proper juices of the 
plant. When newly expressed these matters are mixed toge- 
ther, and form a viscid heterogeneous fluid, which gradually 
separates, by rest, into two parts; the one formed of a deposit 
of all the insoluble components of the juice generally involved’ 
in mucilaginous matter; the other a clear liquor consisting of 
water holding some mucilage in solution, with the acids and 
salts, if any, and other soluble principles of the juice. As the 
clear liquor is that which is wished to be obtained for medical 
use, it is separated by first decanting it from the deposit, then 
filtering it repeatedly through a linen cloth, and adding about 
one-fortieth part of its weight of alcohol; after which it is 
allowed to remain at rest for some time, and again filtered pre- 
vious to being put into the bottles in which it is intended to be 
preserved. ‘The bottles should be kept in a cool cellar, and 
sunk up to the neck in sand. : 

Various cther methods, also, are employed for depurating 
vegetable juices; but as these preparations are now almost ob- 
solete, we do not think it necessary to detail them. By what- 
ever means they are prepared, vegetable juices undergo chemi- 
cal changes, and spontaneous decompositions from keeping, 
which must necessarily affect their virtues as medicines: They 
are therefore properly rejected from all the pharmacopoeias.’ _ 

The articles given in the Edinburgh Pharmacopceia’ under 
the title Succi spissati being associated by the London College. 
with the extracts, and the difference between these preparations 
being scarcely sufficient to constitute a generic distinction, we 
have thought it proper not to alter the London arrangement 
in this respect, and have therefore placed the whole under the 
title Extracts. te 


GUM RESINS. 
GUMMI-RESINZA. Lond. 


‘* Separate Oprum very carefully from all extraneous mat- 
ters, particularly those adhering to its outside.’ Let it be kept 
ina sorT state fit for forming pills; and in a Hanp state, 

, 9: 
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such as can be produced by drying it in the heat of a water- 
bath, capable of being rubbed into powder. 

« Those GuM-REsINS are to be preferred, which can be 
selected in such a state of purity as to require no purification. 
If, however, they appear to be less pure, boil them in water 
until they soften, and express them by a press through a 
hempen bag: then set them aside, that the resinous part may 
subside. Pour off the supernatant fluid, and evaporate it by 
the heat of a water-bath, adding the resinous part towards the 
end. of the operation, and mixing it intimately with the gum- 
my part so as to form one mass. . 

‘6s Those Gum-resins which easily liquefy are to be purified 
by putting them into an ox bladder, and holding them in boil-. 
ing water until they become soft enough to be freed from their 
impurities by pressing them through a hempen bag. 

“Dissolve the Batsam or sTorax in rectified spirit, and 
strain it; then distil off the spirit by a gentle heat, until the 
balsam acquire a proper consistence.” 

- Gum-resins which require to be treated in the above man~ 
ner are unfit for internal use, and should be kept chiefly for 
forming plasters and for other external purposes. The de- 

ree of heat, although not more than sufficient for the lique- 
Faction of the substances, is nevertheless enough to dissipate 
many of their odorous and volatile principles, and occasion 
some changes of composition. The directions for the treat- 
ment of opium are sufficient for freeing it from all the grosser 
impurities; and as the remedy remains unaltered, its strength 
is preserved unimpaired; whereas when spirit is employed, as 
was formerly ordered in the London Pharmacopeeia, and is 
still by the Dublin College, it always suffers in eflicacy. 

- OPIUM PURIFICATUM. Dub.* Purified Opium. 

. 6 Take of opium cut into small pieces, one pound ; proof 
spirit, twelve pints. Digest with a gentle heat and frequent 
agitation, until the opium be dissolved: then filter the solu- 
tion through paper, and distil it from a retort to separate the 
spirits; pour out the residuary liquor, and evaporate it un- 
til the extract be of a proper thickness. Purified opium must 
be kept in two states; one soft, proper for forming pills, and 
one hard, capable of being reduced to powder.” 

STYRAX PURIFICATA. Dub.? Purified Storaz. 

_ © Digest the storax in tepid water until it softens; then 
press it in a press between iron plates heated with boiling 
water ; and finally, separate it from the water.” 

In this process a considerable part of the benzoic acid of the 


* 1 Opium pur (F.) Mohnsaft (G.) Oppio puro (1.) Oppio par. (8) , 
2 Stree E Korner (G.) Storace depurato (J.) i yi bt ; 
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storax is dissipated by the heat of the iron plates, and the effi. _ 
cacy of the remedy consequently diminished. Hence the 
directions of the London College for purifying this substance 
are to be preferred. ! ; 


Seeeteieieee ) <, . s eeiieeel 


OLEA EXPRESSA. 


ExpressEp Ors. 


VEGETABLES yield two distinct species of oil, one of which is 
volatile at a high temperature, but the other cannot be volati- 
lized without suffering decomposition. The first of these: is 
termed Volatile Oils, the second, Fixed Oils ; a name properly 
adopted by the Edinburgh College, and more suitable than 
Expressed Oils, the epithet given to this class of substances 
by the London and the Dublin Colleges. | 

FixEep Orts are obtained from fruits and seeds either by 
expression or decoction with water. ‘The dicotyledons or seeds 
with two seed-lobes yield the greatest portion of oil. When’. 
the first process is employed, the fruit or seed is put intoa 
strong hempen or hair bag, and subjected to the press; du- | 
ring the action of which the oil is forced out, _ generally. 
combined with some other of the vegetable principles, which 
are afterwards separated by subsidence. The process is 
facilitated, and the quantity of oil increased, by heating the 
plates of the press, or previously roasting the seeds; but the 
oil thus obtained is more liable to become rancid, and hence 
the cold-drawn oils are always preferred for medicinal pur- 
poses. When the oil is to be obtained by decoction, the 
fruits or seeds are to be bruised previously to being boiled; 
and the oil which is separated is to be skimmed off from the 
surface of the water on which it swims. 

Fixed oils have different degrees of consistence; they are, 
1. Fluid at the ordinary temperature of the atmosphere, 
congealing in a temperature a little higher than the freezing 
‘point of water. 2. Concrete at the ordinary temperature of 
the atmosphere, and require a higher degree for their lique- 
faction. The first are denominated fluid oils; the second, 
vegetable butters. Prat 3 | 

1. Fluid fixed oils are generally inodorous and nearly insipid, 
or have a mild taste. They are transparent, viscid so as to 
run in streaks upon the sides of glass vessels, and haye gene- 
rally-a slight tinge, which may be removed by digestion with 
charcoal. They are generally lighter than water, but differ 

; ) abi 
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from each other in specific gravity. At about 600° of Fahren- 
heit they boil, and are then volatilized, but in a state of partial 
decomposition ; the vapour readily catches fire, and burns with 
a yellow flame. When exposed to the atmosphere at a high 
natural temperature, such as exists in summer, or in heated 
rooms, the fixed oils expressed without heat become thick, lose 
much of their transparency, acquire. a sharp taste and a disa- | 
.greeable odour, and are then said to be rancid; but when heat 
Res been used in their expression, they only become thick, and 
acquire resinous properties. In both cases the changes are 
produced by the absorption of oxygen; but in the first case, 
owing to the combination of the oxygen with some of the ve- 
getable mucilage present in the cold-drawn oil, sebacic acid is 
formed; and by its diffusion through the oil the change in its 
properties is produced. ) ) 
Fixed oils are insoluble in water; but they may be mingled 
through water, and kept suspended in it by means of mucilage 
or yolk of egg. ‘They are, with one or two exceptions, nearly 
insoluble in alcohol and ether; but unite readily with each 
other, with volatile oils, and with resinous substances. ‘They 
dissolve sulphur, and form asort of balsam with it. With the 
alkalies they combine, and form soaps; but with the acids un- 
dergo decomposition : and when boiled with some of the me- 
tallic oxides, tough solid compounds or plasters are produced. 
2. Concrete fixed oils possess nearly the same properties as 
the fluid fixed oils. ‘They are, however, more soluble in alco- 
hol and ether, but are not capable of entering so readily into 
combinations with the alkalies. ‘The ultimate constituents of 
fixed oil are carbon and hydrogen. rey 4 +h yey 
For medicinal purposes these oils are required to be free 
from rancidity ; consequently, they must be preserved in closed 
vessels, and carefully excluded from the air. | 
OLEUM AMYGDALARUM. Lond." Oil of the Al- 
mond. | | Bligh Tek 
«* Macerate almonds, either bitter or sweet, in cold water, 
for twelve hours, and bruise them; afterwards express the oil 
without heat.” 
OLEum AMyYGDALI communis. Edin. Oil of the Almond, ; 
&° Take of fresh almonds, and bruise them in a stone mortar, 
then put them into a hempen sack, and express the oil by a 
press, without heat.” 
~~ Oxrzum Amyepatarum. Dub. Oi of Almonds.  .... -. 
_* Bruise fresh almonds in a mortar; and then express the 
oi) by'a’press, without heat.” : Pgs aa 
1 Huile d’Amandes (F.) Mandelnolh (G.) Olio di Mandarleh.(I.) Vadomcottay un- 
nay (Tam.) 
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-. The oil obtained from both the sweet and the. bitter almond 
is equally free from bitterness, if heat be not employed. Six- 
teen ounces of almonds yield about five ounces’ of a bland ino- 
dorous oil, of a very slightly sweetish taste, which is at first a 
litéle turbid, but soon becomes clear. Its colour is a very pale 
greenish yellow, and its specific gravity -932.2, The oil from 
the bitter almond it is said, keeps longer without growing ran- 
cid than that from the sweet almond. It is soluble in ether, in 
the proportion of f5x. to f3iv. of ether. 

Medical properties and uses. — This oil is demulcent and 
emollient, and is used in coughs and other pulmonary com 
plaints, united with water by means of mucilage or the yolk of 
egg and sugar. A mixture of fZiy. of almond oil, and m Vilje 
of acetate of lead, forms a useful injection at the commence- 
ment of gonorrhea. The dose of the oil is from fyiv. to f 3j. 

OLEUM LINI. Lond. Dub. .OLEUM LINI USI- 
TATISSIMI. Edin. Ozl of Linseed. 3 | 

** Bruise the seeds of common flax, and afterwards express 
the oil without heat.” , | 

The proportion of oil thus obtained is about 20 per cent, of 
the seed employed. It is combined with a considerable por- 
tion of mucilage*, has a strong disagreeable odour, and a nau- 
seous taste ; is not congealed except by acold below 0° of Fah- 
renheit ; and boils at 600° of the same scale. Its colour is a high 
yellow ; and its specific gravity -932.5 Four ounces of alcohol 
are required to dissolve one drachm of it: but the same quan- 
tity. of ether takes up a fluid ounce. and a half. 

Medical properties and uses. — Linseed oil is emollient, de- 
mulcent, and slightly laxative. On account of its nauseous 
taste, it is seldom used as an internal remedy, although it has 
been given with advantage in ileus when purgatives have failed, 
It is chiefly employed in the form of glyster, in flatulent colic, 
attended with costiveness, and in abrasions of the rectum; ‘and 
is an useful application to burns, especially when combined 
- ith lime water. The dose, when taken by the mouth, 
is from f3fs. to £3j.; but from f3vj. may be given at once, per 
anum. pHi 

Officinal preparation. Linimentum Aque Calcis. E. 

OLEUM RICINI. Lond.* = Castor Oil.’ 3 SOC 

“ Bruise castor seeds, previously decorticated ; and express 
the oil without heat.” 

1 About 3 uij more may be obtained by impregnating the mare with the steam of boiling 
water. —. ; _ 2 Fabroni. joy pie . 

3 Huile de graine de lin (F.) Leinohl (G.), Olio di Lino (I.) Azéyte de Laxor (S.) 

4 The oil usually prepared on a great scale is more free from mucilage, the seeds being 


roasted before they are subjected to the press. 5 Shaw’s Boyle, ii, 346. 
* Huile de Ricin (F.) Rizinusdh! (G.) Olio di Rieino (2) Sitt. amamaha unnay(Tam.) 
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The mode of obtaining this oil, with its qualities and medi- 
cinal virtues, have been already noticed. The purer it is, the - 
more soluble it is in alcohol of spec. grav. 820. (See Ricinus, 
Part ii.) | 


ee 


OLEA DISTILLATA. 
DistILLED, or VOLATILE OILS. 


VoratiLe Orns, as they are properly denominated by the 
Edinburgh College, are vegetable products, found:in almost 
every part of the vegetable body, except the cotyledons of the 
seeds, the part in which almost always the fixed oils are con- 
tained. In some plants, the volatile oil exists in distinct vesi- 
cles, and is obtained by simple expression, but in general it ‘can 
only be obtained by distillation; whence the name Distilled 
Oils, given to this class of substances by the London College : 
and as the odour of plants generally depends on their volatile 
oils, the Dublin College, following the example of the older 
chemists, who denominated them Essences, have adopted the 
term Essential Oils. ‘The expressed volatile oils are now re- 
jected from all the pharmacopeeias; and the whole of those 
used in pharmacy retained, are procured by distillation. — ; 

Volatile oil is obtained from both recent and dried plants. 
When fresh plants are to be employed, they require no previous 
treatment; but when the plants are dry, or woods or barks are 
to be employed, the plants must be macerated in water for 
some time, and the woods and barks be previously rasped. 
The distillation is performed in the following manner. ‘The 
plants, or the parts of them containing the oil, are to be put 
into a tinned copper still, and closely pressed down; after - 
which, as much water isto be poured in as will be sufficient to 
cover the materials. “The head of the still, which should be 
low, is then to be luted on; the fire lighted, and so regulated — 
as to keep. the contents of the still scarcely up to the boiling 
point; and the distillation continued, until the condensed va- 
pour comes:over nearly insipid and inodorous. During this — 
process the volatile oil rises with the watery vapour, from which 
however, the greater part of it again separates, after it has re-. 
mained at rest for some hours in a cool place, and either floats — 
on the surface of the water, or sinks to the bottom, accordin 
to its specific gravity. “The complete separation of the oil is 
effected by an instrument called a separatory (see Part i.); 
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and the water is to be again used’ for a second distillation of 
fresh materials, by which, as itis already impregnated with as 
much of the oil as it can dissolve, the product of oil of the 
second, and every subsequent distillation, will be consequently 
reater than that of the first; but it is not till “ the tenth 
distillation, in some cases, that the produce of the oil attains 
its maximum.”’ By the same process, volatile oils are ob- 
tained from balsams, resins, gum-resins, and turpentines. ‘They 
have not their characteristic qualities in perfection immedi- 
ately after their distillation, but have a disagreeable empyreu- 
matic odour ; to dissipate which they. must be allowed to stand 
for some days in -vessels loosely covered with paper, before 
they be put into the bottles in which they are to.be preserved, 
which should be opaque. viet: | 
Although all volatile oils agree in their chemical proper- 
ties sufficiently to constitute them members of the same. class 
of substances, yet they differ greatly in their qualities from 
eachother, and in the proportions in which they are ob- 
tained. rag Sy nee 
Volatile oils have a penetrating odour, and hot taste. They 
are completely evaporated when heated in the openair ; a pro- 
_perty which is taken advantage of as a test of their purity; for 
if they be adulterated with fixed oil, which is not unfrequently 
the case, by heating a small portion of the oil on a piece of clean 
paper, a greasy spot will remain, whereas if the volatile oil be. 
pure, the paper will be left perfectly clean. . In a higher. tem- 
perature, volatile oils are readily ignited, and burn with a bright 
_ white flame, emitting a large quantity of black dense smoke; 
and with the production of a large proportion of carbonic acid 
and water. . . 
_. Volatile oils exposed to the light, are changed in colour, or 
become colourless; when exposed to the air, they become more 
viscid, less odorous, redden the tincture.of turnsole, and: gra- 
dually assume the form of resins. These changes, Dr. Priestley 
ascertained*, depend upon the absorption of. oxygen; and 
hence the necessity of preserving volatile oils in small phials, 
completely full, and well corked... An oil. which has become 
thick and. scentless, may be rectified by re-distilling it, with 
some of the same kind of plant from which it was originally ex- 
tracted, or with alcohol or sulphuric ether’; a limpid odorous 
oil comes over, and resin remainsinthe retort. =. _ 
These oils are very sparingly soluble in water, and render. it 
milky when agitated with it, communicating to it their odour: 
they are all soluble in alcohol, ether, and the fixed oils in va- 


¥ Aikin's Dictionary of Chemistry, Art. Oil. 
2 Priestley on Air, ii. 232. 3 Nicholson’s Journal, 8vo. vii. 68. 
PP . 
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rious proportions. From their solubility in alcohol, they are — 
sometimes adulterated with that fluid; but the fraud may be 
detected by agitating some of the suspected oil with water; 
when if the oil contain alcohol, an increase of temperature 
will be indicated by the thermometer, but not if the oil be 
pure." The more expensive oils are also occasionally adul- 
terated with the cheaper, particularly with oil of turpentine, 
which however is readily discovered by its peculiar odour, if a 
piece of paper be dipped in the suspected oil and dried with a 
gentle heat. They are also sometimes adulterated. with castor 
oil; and as the mixture, when the ingredients are in. equal pro- 
portions, is soluble in alcohol, the fraud cannot be detected: by 
that test; but it is rendered obvious by the adulterated oil 
leaving a greasy stain upon paper, which has been touched. with 
it, and held before the fire, whereas no stain is left by the 
genuine oil, 

Volatile oils unite with sulphur, in a temperature sufficient 
to melt it, and form brown-coloured foetid mixtures, which 
have been denominated balsams of sulphur. 'The alkalies and — 
earths combine imperfectly with them; and constitute a class 
of bodies which the French chemists have denominated sapo- 
nules. ‘The action of the acids is much more violent than on the 
fixed oils: and several of them detonate when rubbed. with 
oxymuriate of potash. lian Meal 

As medical agents, volatile oils are stimulant and aromatic. 
They are chiefly employed to remove nausea and flatulence, to 
correct the griping qualities of some purgatives, and the dis- 
agreeable taste of other remedies. They may be given, tritu- 
rated with water and mucilage; or dropped first on a Jump 
of sugar, and through its medium diffused in water,. forming 
a solution of what has been denominated olewm saccharum. 
The quantity of sugar must be more than ten times the weight: 
of the oil; and when they are well triturated together the oil 
becomes thus completely soluble in water, and may be diluted 
to any extent. 

Some of the more stimulant of these oils are added. to em- 
brocations to be used as rubefacients in cases of hemes as 
pains, and paralytic affections of the joints. 

The three British Colleges give the following general rales 
for the preparation of volatile oils. 


1 Marqueron, Annales de Chimie, xlviii. 267. 
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OLEA DISTILLATA. Lond, == 
; Distilled Oils. he 

“« ‘Tue seeds of Anise and Carraway, the flowers of Chamo- 
mile and Lavender, the berries of Juniper and. All-spice, the 
tops of Rosemary, and the entire plants of the other articles, 
dried, are to be employed. 

* Put any one of these into an alembic, then pour in as 
much water as will cover it, and distil the oil into a large 
refrigeratory. tens 

. ©The water which distils over with the oils-of carraway, 
peppermint, spearmint, all-spice, and penny-royal, is to be pre- 
served for use.” | 


OLEA VOLATILIA. Edin. 
Volatile Oils. 


“As much water only is to be employed as will prevent 
empyreuma during the distillation. ‘The. distillation may be 
immediately commenced after a proper maceration; and the 
oil afterwards separated from the water. : 
_ “ It is also necessary to observe, in preparing these oils and. 
the distilled waters, that the quality of the substances, their 
texture, the season of the year, and similar circumstances, 
_Taust occasion so many differences, that it is scarcely possible 
to give any certain and general rules which shall strictly apply 
to every example. Many things, therefore, which must be 
_ regulated by the judgment of the operator, are omitted, and 

the more general only given.” | 


| OLEA ESSENTIALIA. Dub. 
ai We Essential Oils. ~ 

** Ler the oil be extracted by distillation, from the sub- 
_ stance previously macerated in water, as much water being 
added during the distillation as may be sufficient to prevent 
empyreuma. ; Ae ey 
- “ In distilling fennel, peppermint, spearmint, penny-royal, 
and all-spice, the watery fluid which comes over in distillation 
with the oil is to be preserved for use according to the direc- 
tions under the head of Distilled Waters.” x ‘tcl 
Few of the volatile oils are prepared by the apothecary, 
_ The oils of anise, chamomile, juniper, origanum, ‘rosemary, 
and pimento are usually imported into this country; whjle — 
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those of lavender, peppermint, spearmint, and penny-royal, 
are annually prepared on a large scale.” 

OLEUM ANISI. Lond. Orrum VoiatiLe PIMPINELLA. | 
Anist, Edin, Oreum Seminum Anisi. Dub. Oil of Anise- 
stead. ee 
_ This oil is of a whitish or a pale straw-colour, has the odour 

of the plant, and a slightly pungent, bitter, sweetish taste. It 
crystallizes at 50° in flat tables. Sixteen pounds of anise-séeds' 
yield about seven ounces of oil. our ya et 
« Medical properties and uses. — This oil is used chiefly as a 
carminative; and as it is less pungent than many of the other 
volatile oils, it is better adapted for relieving flatulence in chil- 
dren. It is given in doses of from n\v. to mxv. triturated with 
sugar. | 

‘OLEUM ANTHEMIDIS. Lond. Oxeum VoLatTILe 
Anruemipis Noss. Edin. Oil of Chamomile.4 | 

The odour of this oil is unpleasant, and the taste pungent. 
When recently distilled the colour is a ceerulean blue, but by 
exposure to light it changes to yellow.’ Eighty-two pounds of 
chamomile flowers yield eighteen drachms of oil.*' sew 

Medical properties and. uses. — This oilis supposed to pbs- 
sess antispasmodic powers, and is therefore sometimes recom~' 
mended in cramp of the stomach, and as an adjunct to 
purgative pills. ‘The dose is from ny. to mx. but it is seldon 
used. — ae | facie | OES EER, 

- “OLEUM CARUL. Lond.° Oreum Seminum Carut. Dub. 
Oil of Carraway. i hei 
‘Six pounds of ¢arraway-seeds yield four ounces and a half 
of oil.2 It has an aromatic odour, and a sweetish pungent 
taste; is viscid, and of a yellow colour. Its specific gravity 
is °946.8 S 
Medical properties and uses. — Oil of carraway is stimulant 
and carminative. "It is chiefly. used as an adjunct to purgitive — 
pills, and to cover the disagreeable flavour of other substances. 
The: dose is from mj. to mx. - yous 
OLEUM SEMINUM FCENICULI DULCIS.’ Dub.: 
Oil of Fennel Seeds. alta! . ‘ 
Seventy-five pounds of fennel seeds yield thirty ounces of 


—— 


1 Lond. Med. Review, April 1810. 156. rf 
2 Huile d’Anis (F.) Aniséhl (G.) Olio di Anice (J.) 3 Baumé. 
hy 4 Huile de Camomille Romaine (F.) Kamillendhl (G.) Olio di Camamitla Romana 
i (1.) Azeyte de Manganella de Botera (S. 5 Baumé. . tite 
’ © Huilé de Carvi (F.) Kiimmelohl ig) Olio di Carvie(I.) Azeyte de Alcorovea (S.) 
7 Baumé. re BTS. il % trae 
9 Huile essentiale de Fenouile (F.) Fenchelohl (G.) Olio di Finoichio ~ (1) Azey 
de \’Eneldo hinojo (S.) oT 
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oil 5 which is colourless, and congeals at 50°. It has the odour 


of the plant, and a hot sweetish taste. Its specific or avity 


ag te 


is ‘997.7 
Medical properties and uses.-—The same as those of the slant. 
The usual dose is from Mij. to Mxx. it is rarely used. - 


. OLEUM JUNIPERI: Lond. Oxeum Vouatite Juni- 


ERI comMuNIS. Edin. Oxteum Baccarum J UNIPERI. Dub. 


Oil:of Juniper. 


Forty-eight pounds of bruised juniper, berries yield. SIX 


ounces of oil*, of a specific gravity 611.’ Its odour is simi- 
lar to that of turpentine, and the taste hot and acrid. It has 
-a greenish yellow colour, is viscid, and deposites a fseculent 


matter when long kept. When genuine it is soluble in al- 
cohol. 

Medical properties and uses. — This oil is carminative, Ap NS 
phoretic, and diuretic. It is-sometimes given in dropsy, and 
may be added to foxglove when it is exhibited in the form of 
pills. The dose is from 1 ij. to mx. combined with water by 
means of sugar or mucilage. | 

OLEUM LAVANDUL A. Lond. Oteum Macaw 
LavanDUL& Spica. Edin. Ovrum FLrorum. LavanDULaé. 
Dub. © Oil of Lavender. 

pound nine ounces of: this oil are obtained from eighty 
pilitads of lavender flowers. The odour is very. fragrant, “and 
the taste warm and agreeable. Its colour is a very pale Teton 
yellow, and its specific gravity *936.’ | 

Medical properties and uses. —'This oil is stimulant and « cor- 
dial. It is chiefly used in hysteria and nervous headach, ‘in 
doses of from nj. to mv. given on a lump of sugar. |. 

OLEUM VOLATILE LAURI SASSAFRAS, Edin. 
OrLeum Corticis ev Lieni Sassarras. Dub. O71 of Sassq ras. 

Sixty pounds of bruised sassafras yield twelve ounces * of a. 


viscid yellow oil, heavier than water, its specific gravity being . 


1:094.° Its sib a. is fragrant, and its taste hot anal acrid, )ex- 


coriating the lips when incautiously tasted. The Edinburgh 


College orders it to be distilled from the bruised root. iw 
Medical properties and uses.— This oil is stimulant, and sup- 

posed to be also. sudorific and diuretic. It has been given in. 

chronic rheumatism, scurvy, and some cutaneous. affections. 


_ The dose is from-mij. to Mx.~ but it is scarcely ever ordereds-- 


1 Dehne. ' 2 Lewis. 
3 Huile essentiale de Genevrier (F'.) Wachhoider beerdhl (G.) Olio di Gani U }. 
* Dehne. 5 Lewis. 
- © Huille essentiale de Lavendelihl (G,) Olio di Lavanda bf }) Azeyte del’ Espliego (S.) 
_ 7 Lewis, ® Baumé. - 9 Ibid w: 
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OLEUM MENTHZ PIPERITZ. Lond. Oxrum Vo- 
LaTiLE Mentu® Pirerirz. Edin. O.tzum HERBz FLoREs- 
cenTis Menru® Pripsritipis. Dub.* Oil of Peppermint. 

Four pounds of the dried plant yield three drachms of this_ 
oil.* Its odour is strong, and its. taste very pungent, but at 
the same time impressing a sensation of coldness. Its colour 
- that yellows but it becomes white when exposed to the 

ight 

8 Medical properties and uses, — Oil of peppermint is stimulant 
and carminative. It is a common domestic remedy in cramp 
of the stomach, flatulent colic, and anorexia; and is snare! 
rubbed up with sugar or Iucilage. The dose is from 1m j. to 
mil. 

OLEUM MENTHE VIRIDIS. Lond. Orzum Hers 
FLOREScCENTIS Mentu® Sative. Dub. Oil of Spearmint. 

This oil has a flavour similar to that of peppermint, but less 
grateful; its taste is warm and less pungent; its specific gra- 
vity ‘9754; and ifs colour greenish. 

Medical properties and uses.—- The same as those of oil of 
‘peppermint. The ll is from Mij. to Mv. given on a asa 
of sugar. . 

Officinal preparation. ye Menthe compositum. . 

~OLEUM ORIGANI. Lond. O1eum Voratite Oates: 
Margoranz. Edin. Oreum HERBz FLORESCENTIS ORIGANI. 
Dub. Ozl of common Marjoram. 

One hundred and fifty pounds of dried leaves of common 
marjoram yield fifteen ounces of oil ¢, of a yellow colour, having 
the odour of the peer and a hot acrid taste. _ Its specific gra- 
vity is *940.’ 

Medical properties and uses.-— On decoiint of its acrid quality 
this oil is never exhibited internally. As a local stimulant it is 
‘sometimes used to allay the pain of tooth-ach, two or three 
drops on a piece of cotton being put into the carious tooth, 

OLEUM PIMENT. Lond. Oteum Voratite Myrti 
Prventa. Edin. OLreum Baccarum PIMENTa. Dub. Oi 
of Pimento.’ | 

This oil has the agreeable odour of the pimento, with its 
pungent taste in an increased degree. It is of a reddish-brown 
colour, and i is heavier than water. 


ie 


2 Huis cuneetilia de Menithe Pcieris (F.) PfeFermiinzohl (G.) Olio di Menta 


piperitide (J.) 

2 Baumé. 3 Huile essentiale de Baumé verte (F-) 4 Lewis. 

5 Huile essentiale d’oriang (F.) oe iy (G.) Olio di mime a ag br de origane 
Sylvestre (S.) & Baamé. 


-® Finile essentiale de Poivre de Jamaique (F.) Aetherpfesforsht ( (@) Olio di Pi- ~ 
‘mento (J.) 
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Medical properties and uses. — It has the same properties as 
all-spice in a greater degree; and is given in dyspeptic affec- 
tions, colic, and tympanitis, in doses of from m jij. to m v. rub- 
bed with sugar, or in any proper vehicle. 

OLEUM PULEGIL Lond. Oreum Herp FLorss- 
cenris Puteci. Dub. Oil of Pennyroyal.® a i 
- This oil is of a reddish-yellow colour, and resembles in. its 
eta qualities the oil of peppermint. Its specific gravity is 
EEpDe YT: gabe yf rat 

Medical properties and uses. — It is stimulant and antispas- 
modic, but is scarcely ever used. The dose may be from mj, 
to Mv. given on a lump of sugar. : 

OLEUM ROSMARINI. Lond) Oxeum Vorarite Ro- 
RISMARINI OFFICINALIS. Edin. OLeuM Herb FLORESCEN- 
ris Rorismarini. Dub.? Ozl of Rosemary. | 

~ Twenty-four pounds of the plant yield one ounce of a fluid 
colourless oil 4, the odour of which is less agreeable than that 
of the plant. It deposits crystals of camphor when long kept. 
Its specific gravity is “934. | 

Medical properties and uses. — It is stimulant ; and frequent- 
ly enters into the composition of liniments. ‘The dose, as an 
internal remedy, may be from mij. to mvj. but it is scarcely 
ever ordered. 

OLEUM HERB FLORESCENTIS RUT. Dub. 
‘Oil of Rue. : 

Twenty-one pounds of Rue yield fifty-nine grains of ‘ oil, 
which has the strong ungrateful odour and taste of the plant. 
When recently drawn the colour is yellow, but it deepens toa 
brown by age, and deposites a brownish resinous sediment. It 
congeals at 40° Fahrenheit. : 

Medical properties and uses.— Oil of rue is stimulant and 
antispasmodic. It is sometimes given in hysterig, and the 
convulsive affections of infants attendant on dentition ; and: is 
sometimes used as a rubefacient in palsy. The dose is from 
m ij. to mv. triturated with sugar or mucilage. 

OLEUM HERB JUNIPERI SABINA. Edin. OLE- 
um Foxrorum Sasine. Dub.? Oil of Savine. 
Two pounds of savine are said to yield five ounces of * oil. 

It is limpid, has the odour of the plant, and is extremely 


. Huile essentiale de Menthe Peuliot (F.) Poleidbl (G.) Olio di Puleggto (/.) 
Azcyte de Poleo (S.) 2 Lewis. 
3 Huile essentiale de Romarin (F.) Rosmarinéhl (G.) Olio di Rosmarino (1.) 
4 Baumé. 5 Lewis. 6 Baumé. 
+ Huile esssentiale de Sabine (F.) Sevenbaumoh} (G.) Olio di Sabina (/.) Azeyt 
de Enebrio Sabina (S-) 8 Murray. 
pPp4 
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acrid to the taste. Its colour is yellow ; but it becomes colour- - 
less on being kept exposed to light. ee 

Medical properties and uses.— This oil is the principle on _ 
which the virtues of savine depend; hence it possesses the 
same properties, and is applicable to the same purposes as the 
plant. The dose may be from ij. to m. vj. triturated with 
sugar. | 
ORLEUM CORNU CERVINI. RECTIFICATUM. 
Dub. Rectified Oil of Hartshorn. me 

‘Take of the oil which rises in the distillation’ of the 
volatile liquor of hartshorn, three pounds ; water, six pints. 

“‘ Distil the oil, then remix it with the water, and re- 
distil, repeating the distillations. until the oil become limpid. 
It ought to be preserved in a dark place, in small. phials 
completely filled, and closely stopped.” | 

This empyreumatic oil is first formed by the decomposition 
of animal matter by heat; and arises from a new combination 
of part of the hydrogen and carbon of the substance distilled. 
As_ first obtained it is thick, of a dark colour, and hasa very 
offensive odour; but by the rectification above ordered, it is 
rendered thinner, and less offensive. - 

Qualities. — Rectified oil of hartshorn is nearly colourless 
and transparent; has a strong, slightly aromatic odour, and a 
penetrating taste. It is very light and volatile, strikes a green 
colour with syrup of violets ; is partially soluble in water, and — 
unites readily with alcohol, ether, and: oils. The acids form 
_with it a thick saponaceous compound; and with the alkalies 
it forms a true soap. Exposure to light and air destroys its 
transparency, and gives it a deep brown colour. 

Medical properties and uses.— This oil is stimulant, anti- 
spasmodic, anodyne, and sudétific. It was formerly regarded 
as a remedy of much efficacy in fever, particularly when 
given a few hours before the aécession of the paroxysm of 
intermittents; and was also much employed in epilepsy, - hys- 
teria, and all convulsive affections. It is now almost dis- 
carded from, practice, being only occasionally used as:an 
external application to paralytic limbs. The dose may be 
from 1 x. to 1 Xxx. in a sufficient quantity of water. 

OLEUM SUCCINI. Lond.*) O7l of Amber. 

**- Put the amber into an alembic, and distil from a 
sand-bath, with a fire gradually raised, an-acid liquor, the 
oil, and a salt impregnated with the oil. Then redistil the 
oil twice.” ; 

Oxeum Succinr. Edin. Ozl of Amber. 


- * Huile de Succin (F.) Bernsteindh! (G.) Olio di Succino Rettificato (J.) 


Bx? 
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*¢ Take of amber in powder and. of pure sand, equal parts. 
Mix them together in a glass retort, the capacity of which 
the mixture only haif fills: and having adapted to it a large 
receiver, distil in a sand-bath, with a gradually augmented 
heat, An aqueous fluid tinged with a little yellow oil will 
first come over; then a yellow oil with an acid salt, and, 
lastly, a black and reddish oil. Pour the fluid from the 
receiver and separate the oil from the water.” 

Oxeum Succinr Purisstmum. Edin. Pure Oil of Amber. 

*¢ Distil the oil of amber mixed with six times its quantity 
of water, from a glass retort until two-thirds of the water pass 
over into. the receiver. Then separate this purified volatile 


oil from the water, and keep it in well stopt phials.” 


Oveum Succini rEctiricatum. Dub. Rectified Oil of Am- 
ber. , | | 
“Take of the oil which comes over in the preparation of 
succinic acid, a pound; water, six pints. Distil until two 
thirds of the water have passed into the receiver: then se- 
parate the oil.” 
The oil of amber, as immediately procured by the distilla- 


tion of amber, is of a dark colour, a thick consistence, and 


has a very foetid odour; but by successive distillations it is 
rendered thinner, of a lighter colour, and at length is ob- 
tained nearly limpid. | 
Qualities. — Rectified oil of amber has a strong ungrateful 
odour, and a hot acrid taste. It is light, volatile, and inflam- 
mable, insoluble in water, oud only partially soluble in al- 


cohol. i a a ER “eae aioe i 
Mediedl properties and uses. — Oil of amber is stimulant, 


antispasmodic, and rubefacient. It has been found service- 


able in deficient menstruation, and in hysteria, epilepsy, and 


some other convulsive affections; but it is now scarcely ever 
administered as an internal remedy. - The dose may be from 
mv. to m xij. combined with any distilled water by means 


of mucilage. It is more generally employed externally as as 


rubefacient in rheumatism and paralysis ; anda mixture of f 3]. 
of this oil with f3fs of tincture of opium has been found benefi- 
cial as a friction to the affected part in tic doloureux ; and in 
hooping-cough, rubbed upon the chest twice or three times a, 
day. | 
Oficinal preparation. Spiritus Ammonie succinatus. L. 
OLEUM TEREBINTHINZE. Dub.* Oil of Turpentine. 


“Take of common. turpentine, jive pounds ; water, four 


1 Huile essentiale de Tir¢benthine (F.) Terbenthindhl (G.) Olio di Tremsraian (Z.) 
Azeyte de Pino (S.) . . . 
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pints. Distil the oil from a copper alembic. Yellow resin 
will remain in the retort after the distillation.” . 
OLEUM TEREBINTHINZ RECTIFICATUM. 
Lond. Dub. Rectified Oil of Turpentine. 
«“ Take of oil of turpentine, a pint (two pints, Dub.); water, 
four pints. Distil the oil (a pint and a half of the oil, Dub.) 
OteuM voLaATiLE Pini purisstmum. Edin. Purified Oil 
of Turpentine. Bhs it 
“ Take of oil of turpentine, one part ; water, four paris. 
Distil as long as any oil passes over.” ! | 
The chemical qualities and medicinal properties of oil of 
turpentine have been already noticed. (See Pinus, Part ii.) 
The rectification of it is a troublesome process, and on ac- 
count of the great inflammability of the vapours, much cau- 
tion is required to prevent them from escaping through the 
lutings of the vessels, and catching fire. The rectified oil is 
a little lighter than the common oil, and completely free from 
any resinous admixture; but in other respects it has no pecu- 
liar excellence to recommend it. What remains in the retort 
is a thick resinous matter, and is denominated balsam of tur- 
pentine. 7 , pera 
Medical properties and uses. — As has been already mention- 
ed (Part ii.) 1 have had several opportunities of ascertaining 
the efficacy of oil of turpentine as a remedy for tape-worm. In 
every case in which I have administered it, the worm has been 
expelled, and the symptoms relieved. In general the animal 
has been voided of a livid hue, and evidently killed; but in 
one instance, in which a portion of five feet in length was 
passed after two fluid ounces of the oil had been taken, it was 
not livid, and when voided, exhibited evident signs of anima- 
tion. In no instance have we perceived that the large doses 
of the oil, which were taken for the above purpose, produced 
any particular effect on the urinary organs. The more ‘usual 
sensible effects are temporary intoxication, accompanied with 
‘vonsiderable nausea, and sometimes vomiting, which, after 
two or three alvine evacuations, subside, and leave a degree 
of languor for ten or twelve hours. The pain of the stomach 
and side, which is an usual concomitant of the disease, is al- 
-ways removed bytheoil. I have also given this oil in combi- 
nation with cinchona, with evident benefit in rheumatism. In 
some, persons however, it has affected the kidney, producing 
pain and bloody urine, and in others its administration has 
produced a severe erythematic eruption over the body. ‘The 
dose in rheumatism is fsi. repeated every four hours; but in 
teenia itmaybe given in doses of f3j. combined with f5ij.of syrup 
of poppies, repeated every six hours until the worm is expelled. 


‘ 
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AQUA DISTILLAT Z. 
- ‘Distarep Wa+rers. 


Ir has been already remarked that the volatile oil, on the 
presence of which the odour and the taste of plants in a con- 
siderable degree depend, is elevated during distillation with 
water ; and a portion of it being retained in solution, the water 
thus acquires the odour and taste of the vegetable with which 
it is distilled. ‘The qualities, however, thus acquired by wa- 
ter, are scarcely in any case sufficient to give it much power 
as a remedy; and hence, the distilled waters are generally 
employed as elegant vehicles only for the exhibition 6f more 
active substances. : 

The following general directions are given by the London 
College for the preparation of these waters. 

« Waters are to be distilled from dried plants, unless it be 
otherwise ordered, because fresh plants cannot be procured at 
all times of the year. _When fresh plants are employed, the 
weight of them. ordered is to be doubled. ea 

‘* To every gallon of these waters add five fluid ounces of 
proof spirit, to preserve them from spoiling.” 

The Edinburgh College orders half an ounce of proof spirit, 
and the Dublin College half a fluid ounce of rectified spirit, to 
be. added to each pound. of the water. | 

Waters distilled from aromatic plants are more. grateful 
when the plant is used in the dried state; but when delicate 
odorous flowers or herbs are employed, and the water acquires 
little more than odour by the distillation, the vegetable should 
always, if possible, be used in the recent state. Much care is 
required in conducting the process, to prevent any of the ve- 
. getable matter from being scorched, and to stop the distilla- 
tion before the water is tainted by empyreuma. Notwithstand- 
ing, however,. every attention that can be given, distilled wa- 
ters, when newly prepared, have a very disagreeable empyreu- 
matic odour, to dissipate which the vessels holding the waters 
must be left open to the air as long as any of the unpleasant 
odour remains; but afterwards it is essential for the preservation 
of the waters that they be preserved in closely corked vessels. 

When long kept, maniy of the distilled waters undergo a spe- 
cies of decomposition; they become slightly sour, and a ropy 
* 9 
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viscid matter forms in them, owing to the essential oil. they 
contain, undergoing decomposition, and changing into mu- 
cilage. The addition of the spifit is intended to prevent this 
from taking place, but it is not adequate to the effect in- 
tended; and a much preferable mode is. to redistil the waters, 
after which they will keep good.for several years. ex: 

Several of these waters are prepared on a great scale, of a 
superior quality to any that the apothecary can prepare, and 
cheaper. | . 

AQUA DISTILLATA. Lond.* Distilled Water. 

¢ Take of water, ten gallons. First distil four pints, which 
are to be rejected, and then distil four gallons. — Preserve: the 
distilled water in a glass bottle.” Hj | (Pe WEG: ge BAT 

| Edinburgh. . . 

“¢¢ Let water be distilled in clean vessels, until two thirds of 
the quantity employed have distilled over.” COW ape evga | 

ete ua Dublin. 

« Take of spring water, -twenty pounds. Put them into a 
glass retort, and having rejected the first pound which comes 
over, let one gallon be distilled over with a gentle heat.” 

Water is almost universally diffused over the surface of the 
earth, but it is not found perfectly pure in any place, which: is 
owing to its great solvent powers enabling it to take up a por- 
tion’ of many substances with which it must come into con- 
tact in its natural state. These impregnations, however, in 
spring and in river water, are not sufficient in general to give 
. them: any very sensible taste, or render them unfit for the ordi- 
nary purposes of life; but for many pharmaceutical purposes 
it is necessary that the water be absolutely free from every fo- 
reign ingredient. Rain water is the purest kind of natural 
water, but it nevertheless contains a portion of carbonic acid 
gas, and minute quantities of carbonate of lime, ‘and of muriate 
of lime; in spring water, besides these ingredients, is found a 
small portion of muriate of soda: well water, which is spring 
water obtained from a greater depth, holds in solution a. much 
larger portion of carbonic acid, and several earthy salts, the 
principal of which are sulphate and carbonate of lime; and 
river water is impregnated with different proportions of carbo- 
nate of lime, sulphate of lime; and muriate of soda. By dis- 
tillation water is freed from these ingredients, and rendered 
nearly pure. The process should be conducted slowly, with a 
moderate degree of heat, and not continued longer than the 
time specified in the formule, otherwise a minute portion of © 


t Eau ‘distillée (F.) Einfaches cestillirtes Wasser (G.) Acqua Distillata (7.) “Agua 
distillada (S$.) > eer rey id ah 
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the saline matter contained ‘in the natural water passes over in 
the distillation. °°) re DBA TE AR 
“Although the necessity of distilled water for many pharma- 
ceutical operations is very obvious, yet, by too much refine- 
ment in this particular having been erroneously insisted upon 
in the former London Pharmacopceia, apothecaries have of late 
years almost altogether neglected its use, even in cases where 
it is absolutely necessary. ‘This error the College has avoided 
in its present Pharmacopoeia, and therefore it may be ex- 
pected that the directions for using it will be strictly attended 
to. Soft water is a more powerful menstruum of vegetable 
matter than hard water; and resinous substances cannot easily 
be mixed with water containing calcareous matter, even when 
mucilage is used, whereas they readily mix with very soft or 
distilled water. Perhaps it should be’a rule to use filtered rain 
water only in all pharmaceutical operations in which distilled 
water is not particularly ordered. In extemporaneous prescrip- 
tions’ distilled water is often ordered, when there’ is no neces- 
sity for its use, and often neglected to be ordered when it is. 
absolutely necessary. | It may therefore be useful to know that 
it is necessary in formulze containing any of the following sub- 
stances: Acidum citricum, Antimonium tartarizatum, Argenti 
Nitras, Cuprum ammoniatum, Ferrum tartarizatum, Hydrar- 
gyrt Oxymurias, Liquor Ammonia, Liquor Plumbi Acetatis, 
Liquor Potasse, Plumbi'Superacetas, Solutio Muriatis Baryte, 
Vinum Ferri, Zinct Sulphas. - ee 

AQUA ANETHI. Lond. Dill Water.* | 

“Take of dill seeds bruised, @ pound. Pour on them so 
much water, that during the distillation there may be a suffi- 
ciency to prevent empyreuma. Distil one gallon.” ‘ak 
~ This water has an unpleasant odour and little pungency. It 
is used principally as a carminative for infants. 
~ AQUA CARUI. Lond. Carraway Water» es 
_ ‘Take of carraway seeds bruised, a pound. Pour on them 
so much water, that during the distillation there may be a suf- 
ficiency to prevent empyreuma. Distil a gallon.” Soak 

Carraway water possesses a considerable share of the: aro- 
matic flavour and pungency of the seeds, and may be used for 
the same purposes. ie jue GO 

AQUA CITRI AURANTII. Edin. Water of Orange 

peel. | 
** Take of fresh orange peel, two pounds. Add so much 


1 Eau d’Aneth puant (F.). Acqua di Aneto Pizzolente (LY 
2 Eau de Carvi (F,) Feldkumet wasser (G.) Acqua di Carvi (7.) 
3 Eau d’Orange (F.) Pomeranzen wasser (G.) Aequa de Arancio-(7.) 
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_ water that when ten pounds have been drawn off by distilla- 
tion, there shall remain a quantity sufficient to prevent empy- 
reuma. After due maceration distil ten pounds, to which add 
five ounces of diluted alcohol.” | | 

The water has the flavour only of the orange-peel.. — 

AQUA CITRI MEDICA. Edin. Water of Lemon- 

él.* | 6 
This is prepared in the same manner as the former; ten 
pounds of water being distilled from two pounds of fresh le- 
mon-peel. It has the flavour of the peel, but is seldom used. 

AQUA CINNAMOMI. Lond. Dub. Agua Lauri Cry- 
NamMomi. Edin. Cinnamon Water.’ , 7 

«© Take of cinnamon bark bruised, @ pound; water, a pint. 
Macerate the bark in the water for twenty-four hours; then 
add a sufficient quantity of water to prevent empyreuma during 
the distillation. Distil a gallon.” 

This water is milky, and has the agreeable flavour and pun- 
gency of the cinnamon; but the oil being ponderous is apt te 
separate, leaving the water clear and insipid. It is a gentle 
stimulant and aromatic, but is chiefly used to cover the nau- 
seous taste of other medicines. 

AQUA LAURI CASSLAE. Edin. Water of Cassia Bark.* 

This is prepared from one pound of bruised cassia bark, in 
the same manner as the former, for which it is often substi- 
tuted, being less expensive; but it is also less agreeable. 

AQUA FCENICULI. Lond. Agua Fanicut pvuteis. 
Dub. Fennel Water.‘ 

-& Take of fennel seeds bruised, a pound, Pour over them 
as much water as will prevent empyreuma during the distilla~ 
tion. Distil a gallon.” pio weprie ts 

AQUA MENTH PIPERITAS. Lond. Edin. Agua 
Menrnz Prieeritipis. Dub. Peppermint Water.$ . 
_ © Take of peppermint, a pound and a half, (three pounds, 
Edin.) Pour over it as. much water as will prevent empyreu- 
ma during the distillation. Distil a gallon, (ten pounds, 
Edin.’’) 

Peppermint water has the flavour and taste of the plant in 
a considerable degree. It is sometimes used alone as a carmi- 
native, but more generally for the purpose of covering the taste 
of other medicines. 


¥ Eau de Citronier (F.) Citronen wasser (G.) Acqua de Limone (J.) 

+ Eau de Cannelle (F.) Zimmt wasser (G.) Acqua di Cinamomo (J.) 

4 Eau de Casse (f.) Acqua di Cannella (J.) 

4 Esau de Fenouil (F.) Fenchel wasser (G.) Acqua di Fiaocchio (J.) 

s Eau «le Menthe poivrée (F.) Pfeffermunz wasser (G.) Acqua di Menta Pipe- 
ritide (7.) 
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AQUA MENTH VIRIDIS. Lond. Aopva Mentua 
sativz. Dub. Spearmint Water. 

“Take of spearmint, a pound and a half. — Distil a gallon 
of water in the same manner as above.” 

AQUA PIMENTZK. Lond. Agua Myri Pimenrsz. 
Edin. Agua Prwenro, Dub. Pimenta Water.? 

_ ‘Take of pimento berries bruised, half a pound ; water, a 
pint. _Macerate the berries in the water for twenty-four hours; 
and with a sufficient quantity of water to prevent empyreuma, 
distil a gallon, (ten pounds, Edin.y’ 

This water has the odour and aromatic quality of the Ja- 
maica pepper, but is not very agreeable to the taste. It is used 
as a carminative in dyspepsia. . 

AQUA PULEGII. Lond. Dub. Agua Mento Pute- 
Gu. Edin. Pennyroyal Water." | 

“ ‘Take of pennyroyal, a pound and a half, (three pounds, 
Edin.) Pour over it a sufficient quantity of water to prevent 
empyreuma, and distil a gallon, (ten pounds, Edin.)” : 

Pennyroyal water has the flavour and taste of the green 
herb... It is used for the same purposes as peppermint water, 

AQUA ROSA“. Lond. Agua Rosm centirotim, Edin, 
hose Water.3 } 

‘Take of the petals of the hundred-leaved. rose, eight 
pounds, (six pounds, Edin.) Pour over them as much water 
as will prevent empyreuma during the distillation, Distil a 
gallon, (ten pounds, Edin.) 

Agua Rosa. Dub. Rose Water. 

** ‘Take of the fresh petals of the damask-rose freed from 
their claws, six pounds; water, a sufficient quantity to prevent 
empyreuma. istil a gallon.” ; 

This water has the agreeable odour of the rose in great per- 
fection when properly prepared; which, however, is seldom 
the case, except when it is made on a large scale. It is ver 
apt to spoil, unless it be rectified by a second distillation. 

As rose water is perfectly free from any acrimony, and, ex- 
cept in point of odour, does not differ from simple distil- 
_led water, it is very generally employed in collyria, with 

acetate and superacetate of lead, and acetate and sulphate 
of zinc. | | 
ete papel mtemsettese Sa Ee gs a I Sane iiee 

1 Eau de Puivreé de Jamaique (F.) Nelherpfeffer wasser (G.) Acqua di Pimenti (/,) 


2 Eau de Menthe peuliot (F.) Poley wasser (G.) Acqua di Puleggio (7.) 
* Eau des Roses (F.) Rosin wasser (G.) Acqua di Rose (7.) Agna rosada (S.) 
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INFUS A. 


INFUSIONS. 

Turse are solutions of vegetable matter, obtained by mace~ 
ration either in cold or boiling water. As in the case of de- 
coction, the substance must be sliced or bruised if in a recent 
state, or pulverized if dry, in order.to expose a large surface to 
the action of the menstruum. The term Infusion, in pharma- 
ceutical language, is confined to watery solutions. : 

The substances which water, without the aid of boiling, can 
extract from vegetable matter submitted to its action, are gum, 
mucus, extractive, tannin, the bitter and narcotic principles, 
gum-resin, volatile oil, acids, and alkalies, a range which in- 
cludes most of the principles on which the medicinal properties 
of plants depend. These principles, also, are less able to be 
altered by infusion than by decoction, and, consequently, this 
form of preparation is to be preferred in every instance to which 
it is applicable. ‘The strength and quality of the infusions are ~ 
varied. by the degree of temperature of the water: those made 
with hot water being necessarily stronger, but particularly in. 
the case of bitters; cold infusions are more grateful. 

In making infusions, when heat is required, the vessel is to be 
placed near the fire, so that the temperature of ‘the water may 
be kept up to the necessary point for a sufficient length of time 
to produce the effect intended. Perhaps it might be an advan- 
tage, were the external surface of infusion pots covered witli a 
metallic coating and polished; by which, as the heat would be 
much more slowly radiated than from the vessels usually em- 
ployed, the effect of it would be more uniform and certain in 


promoting the solvent powers of the water. Oe Y 
Infusions, like decoctions, are liable to undergo spontaneous 
decomposition, if kept even for a few days; and therefore the 
London College has properly directed half a pint only to be 
made at one time, thus regarding them as extemporaneous 
preparations. | 
INFUSUM ANTHEMIDIS. Lond. Inrusum ANTHE- 
mipis Nopriis. Edin. Infusion of Chamomile. 3 
«“ Take of chamomile flowers, two drachms; boiling water, 
half a pint. Macerate for ten minutes (twenty-four hours, — 
Edin.) in a highly covered vessel, and strain.” 
This infusion is clear, of a pale yellow colour, and has the 
odour and taste of the flowers. It precipitates solution of isin- 
e 
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glass, whitish; infusion of “wed cinchona bark, white; solu- 
tion of sulphate of iron and tincture of muriate of iron, black; 
solution of nitrate of silver, white; oxymuriate of mercury, 
pale brown; and acetate and superacetate of lead, yellowish 
white. These substances, therefore, are incompatible-in pre- 
scriptions with this infusion. ; 

_ Medical properties and uses.—It is a good stomachic and 
tonic; and may be given in dyspepsia and other complaints 
attended with debility of the stomach, in doses of from £3}. to 
f3ij. two or three times a day. 

INFUSUM ARMORACIZ COMPOSITUM. Lond. 
Compound Infusion of Horse-radish. | 

_ Take of fresh horse-radish root, sliced, mustard seed, bruis- 
ed, of each, an ounce ; boiling water, a pint. Macerate for two 
hours in a lightly covered vessel, and strain; then add of com- 
pound spirit of horse-radish, one fluid ounce.” | 

This infusion, after it is strained, deposites by rest a whitish 
feculent matter, which should be separated. The supernatant 
clear part is of a sulphur yellow colour, and holds dissolved in 
every fluid ounce rather more than grs. x. of solid matter. It 

has a very pungent odour, and a hot biting taste; precipitates 
infusion of galls yellowish, and infusion of yellow cinchona bark 
white. The solutions of the pure alkalies do not affect it: but 
with their carbonates whitish precipitates are produced, ag is 
also the case with solution of oxymuriate of mercury; while 
nitrate of silver produces one of a brown colour. Hence all 
those substances, except the pure alkalies, are incompatible in 
formule with this infusion... This infusion soon’spoils in hot 
weather, and emits an offensive odour. 

Medical properties and uses. — This is not an unusual form of 
giving horse-radish, the stimulant property of which is aided 
by that of the mustard. It is particularly serviceable in para- 
lysis, and. in dropsies occurring after intermittents. The dose 
is from £3). to f3iij. given three or four times a day. 

~ _INFUSUM AURANTII COMPOSITUM. Lond.. Com- 
pound Infusion of Orange-Peel. 

_“ Take of dried orange-peel, two drachms; fresh lemon-peel, 
one drachm; cloves, bruised, halfa drachm; boiling water, half 
a pint. Macerate for fifteen minutes in a lightly covered ves- 

gel, and strain.” - . 
This infusion has the agreeable compound odour and taste 
_of the ingredients from which it is made. It is clear, and has 
the brown hue of deep-coloured sherry wine. It precipitates 
sulphate of iron black; and also produces precipitates with 
superacetate of lead, infusion of yellow cinchona bark, and 
lime-water. Pree 
+ 22 
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Medical properties and uses. — It is an excellent and grateful 
stomachic. The dose may be from f4j. to fZiv. given twice or 
thrice a day. 

INFUSUM CALUMBZ. Lond. Inrusum Coxon. 
Edin. - Infusion of Calumba. 

‘¢ Take of calumba root, sliced, one drachm; boiling walter, 
half -a pint. Macerate for two houfsiin a lightly covered ves- 
sel, and strain.” 

The active matter of calumba is ‘not all extr acted by water. 
The infusion is inodorous, and tastes bitter. » It is clear, and of 
a pale brown colour: affords precipitates. with infusion of yel- 
low cinchona bark, lime-water, and solution of oxymuriate of 
mercury, which, therefore, ought not to be ordered in conjunc- 
tion with. it. This infusion soon spoils. 

Medical properties and uses. — Infusion of calumba is a good 
stomachic bitter in dyspeptic cases, and for restraining the 
nausea and_severe vomiting which occur in pregnancy. "It is 
also useful. in the severe diarrhoea and vomiting which often 
attend dentition. The dose: may be from £3) fs. to f3iij. given 
several times a day. 

INFUSUM CARYOPHYLLORUM. Lond. Infusion of 
Cloves... 

“. Take of bruised cloves, a drachm;. boiling water, half ia 
pint. Macerate for two hours in a lightly covered ments sei 
strain.” 

This infusion contains all the active matter of the haves ; 
one fluid ounce holding nearly grs. vj. in solution. It is: of a 
deep clear brown colour, has an aromatic odour, and a bitter- 
ish aromatic taste, and affords precipitates with infusion of yel- 
low cinchona bark, the strong acids, and lime-water. Solution 
of sulphate of iron occasions a copious black precipitate; sul- 
phate of zinc, superacetate of lead, and nitrate of silver, brown 
precipitates, It also decomposes tartarized antimony. 

Medical properties and uses. —It is a warm and grateful. . 
stomachic;. and may be advantageously used in dyspepsia, — 
particularly when. it arises from the abuse of ardent spirits, 
accompanied with a sensation of coldness at the stomach; in 
chronic gout, and flatulent colic. ‘The dose i is from f sits. sg : 
f3ij. given three or four times a day. 

INFUSUM CASGARILILZn. Lond. Infusion of Gtrshih 
jaa. 

‘Take of IA bark, bruised, half an ounce ; boiling 
water, half a pint. Macerate for two hours in‘ a lightly co- 
vered. vessel, and strain.” 

This is a clear, pale reddish brown satin, having the aro- 
matic odour of the bark, and a bitterish aromatic taste. It is 

2 
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incompatible in formule with the following substances, which 
it precipitates, lime-water, infusion of galls, infusion of yellow 


~ cinchona bark, solutions of nitrate of.silver, acetate and super- 


acetate of lead, sulphate of zinc, and sulphate of iron, which 
is slowly thrown down, of a pale olive colour. . 

Medical properties and uses. —It is a light stimulant, and 
tonic ; and is advantageously given in some alvine fluxes, parti- 
cularly such as occur after measles ; and in the aphtha gangre- 
nosa of infants. The dose may be from f3}fs. to f3iij. 

INFUSUM CAT'ECHU COMPOS'ITUM. Lond. Com- 
pound Infusion of Catechu.* 

‘¢ Take of extract of catechu, two drachms and a half; cin- 
namon bark, bruised, half a drachm; boiling water, half a 
pint. Macerate for an hour in a lightly covered vessel, and 
strain.” ; 

Inrusum Acacia Catecuu. Edin. Infusion of Catechu. 

“Take of pulverized extract of catechu, two drachms and a 


half; cinnamon bark, bruised, halfa drachm; boiling water, 


seven ounces; simple syrup, one ounce. Macerate the extract 
and bark with the water for two hours, in a covered vessel ; 
then strain, andadd the syrup.” 

_ In these formule it is intended that the whole of the soluble 
matter of the catechu taken up by the boiling water should re- 
main dissolved after the infusion cools; but we find that a con- 
siderable portion is deposited. _When the extract is triturated 
with water at 212°, as much of it is dissolved as the water can 
hold in solution, so that a preparation similar to this infusion 
may be immediately made by simply triturating the materials 


together. The addition of the syrup ordered by the Edinburgh 


College prevents the preparationfrom keeping longer than two 
or three days, although without the syrup it will keep good for 


- months. 


Qualities. ‘This infusion is inodorous, and has a slightly: 


bitter austere taste, leaving, even when it contains no syrup, an 


agreeable sweetness in the mouth. The colour when the pale 
catechu is used, is a light brown or ale colour; but when the’ 


dark catechu is employed, a deep red brown. The following 
substances precipitate its tannin, or otherwise alter its pro- 


perties, and therefore ought not to be ordered in formulee with 
it; solution of isinglass, infusion of yellow cinchona bark, the 


strong acids, sulphate of iron, sulphate of zinc, oxymuriate of 


mercury, tartarized antimony, and superacetate of lead. ‘The 


alkalies only deepen the colour. : 
Medical properties and uses.— This infusion, which is a pow- 


© Infusion de Cachou (F.) Katechu infusum (G.) Infuso di Cato (Z.) 
00 2 
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er fal, agreeable astringent, is the best form under which catechu 
can be prescribed ; and is very useful in long-continued diar- 
rhoea, and other fluxes, proceeding from a weakened state of the 
intestines. The dose is from £3). to f 3ilj. given after every liquid 
dejection, or every four hours. 

INFU/SUM CINCHO'NK. Lond. Infusion of Cinchona 
Bark.' 

“Take of lance-leaved cinchona bark’, bruised, halfan ounce ; 
boiling water, halfa pint. Macerate for two hours in a lightly 
covered vessel, and strain.” 

This infusion contains a very considerable portion of the 
febrifuge matter of the bark; it is slightly turbid, has a pale 
pinkish yellow colour, more of the aromatic odour of the 
bark than the decoction possesses, and an equal degree of bit- 
terness and astringency. It ferments spontaneously in the 
course of a few days during summer. It affords precipitates 
with the following substances; the strong acids, the alkaline 
carbonates, lime-water, solutions of sulphate of iron, sulphate 
of zinc, nitrate of silver, oxymuriate of mercury, oxide of 
arsenic, with subcarbonate of potash, and tartarized anti- 
mony; the aqueous infusions and decoctions of chamomile 
flowers, calumba, cascarilla, horse-radish, cloves, catechu, 
orange-peel, foxglove, senna, rhubarb, valerian, simaruba, and 
elm bark. 

Any considerable portion of the tinctures also produces pre- 
cipitates in this infusion. Some of these precipitates take place 
immediately, others not till after several hours have elapsed ; the 
febrifuge virtue is’ perhaps not always destroyed by them, but: 
the mixtures are cer tainly rendered inelegant. ‘The sulphuric 
acid destroys the bitterness of the infusion, but not its astrin- 
gency. ; 

Medical properties and uses. —'The aa ta in this form 
agrees better with most stomachs than when in powder; but its 
powers are necessarily diminished. It is chiefly serviceable in 
dyspepsia, and convalescencies, particularly after the matura- 
tion of the pustules in Ecthyma vulgare. The dose is from 
£3}. to fZiij. three or four times a day. 

INFUSUM CINCHONZA: LANCIFOLLA. Edin. Ins 
fusion of Cinchona. Inrusum CiNcHON® sinE Catore.. Dub. 
Cold Infusion of Cinchona. 

“Take of cinchona bark, bruised, one ounce ; water, one 
pound (twelve ounces by measure. Dub. ) Macerate for twenty- 


-————— 


1 Infusion de Quinquina (F.) Chindinfasam (G.) Infuso di China (Z.) ) 


2 The other species of cinchona may be used in the same manner, and pro- 
portions. 
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four hours, agitating frequently, and strain. (Triturate the 
bark with a little of the water, and whilst trituvating, add the 
remainder; then macerate for twenty-four hours, occasionally 
agitating, and decant the clear liquor. Dud.”) | 

The directions.of the Dublin College for making this. infu 
sion are preferable to those of the Edinburgh College. It is 
nearly clear, but deposits by rest a small quantity of a brick 
red sediment. It is affected by the same substances, and its 
properties and use are the same as those of the former prepa- 
ration, from which it differs chiefly in strength. The residuum 
may be used for some purposes, as its active matter is not 
nearly exhausted. 

INFUSUM CUSPARIZ:. Lond. Jnfision of Cusparia. 

*¢ ‘Take of cusparia bark, bruised, two drachms ; boiling water, 
half a pint. Macerate for two hours in a lightly covered ves- 
sel, and strain.” | eh. 

_ This infusion is slightly turbid, and of a brownish colour ; 
has a somewhat aromatic odour, and a bitter taste. The solu- 
tion of sulphate of iron throws down a greenish yellow preci- 
pitate, and sulphate of zinc a yellowish one; nitrate of silver, 
oxymuriate of mercury, superacetate of lead: infusions of 
galls, and of catechu also, produce precipitates in it. Tarta- 
rized antimony is slowly decomposed... These substances, 

_therefore, cannot properly be ordered in formule. with this 
infusion. IED 
Medical properties and uses.— This infusion possesses the 
stimulant and tonic properties of the bark, and: is an useful 
form of giving it in typhoid fevers, obstinate bilious diarrhcea, 
and in dysentery, after proper evacuations. The tincture of 
cinnamon both’ covers its taste, and. makes it sit lighter »on the 
stomach. The dose is from f4j. to fZiij. given every three or 
four hours. a 

INFUSUM DIGITALIS. Lond. . Infusion of Foxglove. 

. * ‘Take of dried foxglove leaves, a drachm; boiling water, 
half a pint. Macerate for four hours ina lightly covered ves- 
sel, and strain; then add of spirit of cinnamon, half a fluid 
ounce.” . a 

Inrusum Dieiratis PpurPpURER. Edin. Infusion of \Fox- 
glove. tik 
*¢ Take of dried foxglove leaves, one drachm ; boiling water, 
eight ounces ; spirit of cinnamon, one ounce. Macerate the 
_ leaves with the water for four hours, in a lightly covered vessel ; 
then, having added the spirit, strain.” 


* Infusionde Digitale purpurine (F.) Fingerhut infusum (G.) Infuso di Digitale por- 
porina (J.) 
QQ 3 
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The faint odour and nauseous bitter taste of the foxglove 
are covered by the spirit of cinnamon in these infusions, which 
are clear, and of a brownish yellow colour. The solution of 
sulphate of iron slowly throws down in them a pale olive pre- 
cipitate; swperacetate of lead and infusion or decoction of yel- 
low cinchona produce instantaneous and copious precipitates. 

Medical properties and uses. — These infusions do not differ 
materially from the formula of Withering, and are well calcu- 
lated to obtain speedily the diuretic effects of the remedy. The 
dose is fromf fs. to fZ}. given twice a day ; or every eight hours, 
if the patient be strong, and the symptoms very urgent. _ For 
the necessary cautions to be observed in administering them, 
(See the article Digitalis, Part ii.) 

INFUSUM GENTIANZ COMPOSITUM. Lond. Com- 
pound Infusion of Gentian. 

‘¢ Take of gentian root, sliced, orange-peel, dried, of each, 
a drachm ; fresh lemon-peel, two drachms ; boiling water, twelve 
fluid ounces. Macerate for an hour in a lightly covered vessel, 
and strain.” | 

Edinburgh. | 

‘“‘ Take of gentian root, sliced, half an ounce ; dried orange- 

eel, bruised, coriander seeds, bruised, of each @ drachm ; di- 
uted alcohol, four ounces ; water, one pound. First pour on the 
alcohol, and, after three hours, the water ; then macerate with- 
out heat for twelve hours, and strain.” | 
Dublin, 

“‘ Take of gentian root, bruised, two drachms ; fresh lemon- 
peel, half an ounce; dried orange-peel, a drachm and a half ; 
proof spirit, four ounces by measure ; boiling water, twelve ounces 
‘by measure. First, ‘pour on the spirit, and, three hours after- 
wards, the water; then macerate for the space of two days, 
and strain.” face a. 

_ The'spirit ordered by the SOMA TED and Dublin Colleges, 

is intended to aid the solvent power of the water, and for ‘pre- 

serving*the infusion, which in summer very soon becomes 

ropy, and spoils; but as infusions can always easily be pre- 

pared, and boiling water takes up the greater part of the active 

matter of the ingredients, the spirituous addition, and the 

length of time ordered for the maceration, are certainly objec- 

tionable. ‘The formula of the London College is free from 

both ‘these objections, and produces a clear infusion, of a yel- 

lowish colour, ‘with the agreeable odour of the orange-peel, 

and a pleasant bitter taste. The solution of superacetate. of 
lead -throws down. a copious precipitate in this infusion ; and 
sulphate of iron strikes a brown colour, but no precipitate 

takes place for twelve hours. 
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Medical properties and uses.— These are very common and 
elegant tonic and stomachic.infusions. ‘They are given in dys- 
pepsia and chlorosis, united with chalybeates, or with alkalies: 
in atonic gout and diarrhoea, with absorbents and aromatics: 
in Jaundice, with rhubarb and saline purgatives; and in drop- 
sies, with squills and neutral salts. From £3}. to fij. may be 
given for a dose, three or four times a day. 

‘INFUSUM LINI. Lond. Infusion of Linseed.' 

*¢ Take of linseed, bruised, an ounce ; liquorice root, sliced, 
half an ounce ; boiling water, two pints. Macerate for a quar- 
ter of an hour, near the fire, in a covered vessel, and strain.” 

Inrusum Lint Usiratissimi. Edin. Infusion of Linsced. 

** Take of linseed, an ounce ; liquorice root, bruised, two 
drachms; boiling water, two pounds. Digest for four hours, in 
a lightly covered vessel, and strain.” . 

This infusion is a solution of mucus nearly in its pure 
state. It is clear, colourless, inodorous, and nearly insipid. 
Alcohol precipitates the mucus in white flocculi; and precipi- 
tates are also produced by acetate and superacetate of lead ; 
hence these substances are incompatible in formulee with this 
infusion. 

Medical properties and uses. — Infusion of linseed is a cheap 
and very useful demulcent, in the various cases in-which this 
class of remedies is indicated, and during the internal exhibi- 
tion of corrosive muriate of mercury. ‘The dose is. f3ij. fre- 
quently repeated. , 

INFUSUM MENTHZE COMPOSITUM. Dub. Com- 
pound Infusion of Mint. | 

Take of the leaves of spearmint, dried, two drachms ; 
boiling water, a sufficient quantity to afford six ounces by méa- 
sure when strained. Digest for half an hour in a covered yes- 
sel, and strain the liquor when cold; then add of refined. su- 
gar, two drachms, oil ‘of spearmint, three drops, dissolved in 
half an ounce (fluid?) of compound tincture of cardamoms. 
Let them be mixed.’’. 4 dul 0 iim bested 
~ Medical properties and uses. — This is a grateful stomachic, 
and is also slightly diaphoretic. It may prove serviceable in 
anorexia and nausea, and as a. vehicle to cover the disagree- 
able’ taste of other medicines. The dose may be from fZj. to 
Fziij. or ad libitum. ‘weghign, 
~-INFUSUM QUASSLE. Lond. Infusion of Quassia. 

*¢ Take of quassia wood, chipped, a scruple ; boiling water, 
half a pint. © Macerate for two hours in a lightly covered 
vessel, and strain.” | 


1 Infusion de Semece de lin (F.) Leinsamen in fusum (G.) Infuso di Semi di 


Lino (1.) thn 


? 
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Inrusum Quassi® ExcELs%. Edin. Infusion of .Quassia. 

“ Take of quassia. wood, rasped, half a drachm; boiling 
water, eight ounces. Macerate for two hours in a lightly co- 
vered vessel, and strain.” ) 

_ The active matter of quassia taken up by water appears to 
be a pure, simple bitter. It is not altered by any of the sub- 
stances usually employed as adjuncts to bitters; and by two 
only of the metallic salts. Nitrate of silver slowly throws 
down soft yellow flakes; and superacetate of lead, a white pre- 
cipitate. . . 5 

Medical properties and uses. — This infusion is a light tonic, 
very efficacious in dyspepsia, and other cases in which tonics 
are indicated. In hysteria it may be combined with purgatives 
and tincture of valerian; in atonic gout, with aromaties ; and 
in dyspeptic affections with chalybeates, sulphate of zinc, or 
mineral acids. The dose. is from f3j. to fZiij. given twice or 
thrice a day.. | 

INFUSUM RHEI.. Lond. | Infusion of Rhubarb." 

< Take of rhubarb root, sliced, a drachm; boiling water, half a 
pint. Macerate for two hours in a lightly covered vessel, and 
strain.” | nee 

| ; Edinburgh... | : 

“ Take of rhubarb root, bruised, Zalf an ounce ; boiling 
water, eight ounces; spirit of cmnamon, one. ounce. Macerate 
the root with the water in a covered vessel for. twelve hours ; 
then add the spirit, and strain.” | ) 

-. These infusions differ chiefly.in point of strength; and the 
Edinburgh is rendered pleasanter by the spirituous addition. 
Neither of them is quite clear; and both have a reddish brown 
colour, which is very much deepened. by the addition of alka- 
lies. The following substances either occasion precipitates in 
these infusions, or otherwise alter their properties, and are there- 
fote incompatible in formulz with them: the strong acids, and 
lime-water, solutions of sulphate of iron, sulphate. of zinc, 
nitrate of silver, oxymuriate of mercury, superacetate of lead, 
and tartarized antimony ; infusions of catechv, cinchona and 
cusparia. ree , 

- Medical properties and uses. — These infusions are the best 


forms in which. rhubarb canbe given, when intended to act- 


on the bowels. The dose of the former may be from. £3}. to 
fZiv. and of the latter half the quantity, united with neu- 
tral salts or aromatics, as circumstances may direct. 


INFUSUM ROSZ. Lond. Dub. Infusion of Roses.’ 


“Take of the dried petals of the red rose, half an ounce 
EE a Bee rl an Sn 
. © Jrifueion de Rhubarbe (F.) Rhabarber infusum (G.) Infuso de Rabarbaro (2.) 

? Infusion de Roses (F.) Rosen infusum (G-) Infusodi Rose (1.) 


/? 
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boiling water, two pints and a half (three pounds by measure, 
Dub.) ; diluted sulphuric acid, three fluid drachms (three drachms 
by weight, Dub.); refined sugar an ounce and a half. Pour 


the water on the rose petals in a covered glass vessel ; then drop — 


in the acid, and macerate for half an hour. Finally, strain the 
liquor, and add the sugar to it.” | | 

Inrusum Ros Garuce. Edin. Infusion of Red Roses. 

** ‘Take of the dried petals of the red rose, one ounce ; boiling 
water, two pounds and a half; sulphuric acid diluted, half an 
ounce; refined sugar, one ounce. Macerate the petals with the 
water in an earthen vessel, which has not been glazed with lead, 
for four hours; then pour in the acid, strain the liquor, and 
add the sugar.” | | 

This infusion is clear, of a beautiful red colour, and has an 


acid pleasantly austere taste. The addition of the sugar pre- 


vents it from being kept so long as it might otherwise be. 
The incompatible substances are those which are decomposed 
by the sulphuric acid. The sulphates of iron and of zinc, al- 
though they do not immediately alter it, yet slowly produce 
dark-coloured precipitates after some hours. , 

Medical properties and uses. ~ Infusion of roses is indebted 
for any astringency it possesses chiefly to the acid it contains. 


_ It is used alone in the colliquative sweats of phthisis; and as 


@ gargle in cynanche tonsillaris; but it is chiefly employed as 
an elegant vehicle for more active remedies, particularly sul- 
phate of magnesia, the nauseous taste of which it completely 
covers. The dose is from f Zij. to f Ziv. 


- INFUSUM SENNZ. Lond.  Tnfusion of Senna 


“© Take of senna leaves, an ounce and a half; ginger 


‘root, sliced, a drachm; boiling water, @ pint. Macerate for 


an hour in a lightly covered vessel, and strain the liquor.” 

Inrusum Cassia Senn. Edin. 

**'Take of senna leaves, siz drachms; ginger root, bruised, a 
scruple; boiling water, nine ounces. Macerate for an hour ina 
lightly covered vessel, and strain.” : rx 

Ineusum Senna. Dub. Infusion of Senna. cx 

“Take of senna leaves, three drachms; lesser cardamom 
seeds, freed from the capsules and bruised, half a drachm ; 


_ boiling water, as much as will yield, when strained, six ounces 


by measure. Digest for an hour, and when the liquor is cold 
strain it.” . | | 

These infusions should be clear, and have a deep red brown, 
nearly black, colour; with a slightly bitter, mawkish taste, 


22 


which is scarcely corrected by the aromatic. In warm weather . 


they spoil in forty-eight hours; and by simple exposure to 
* Infusion de Sené (F.) Senna infusum (G.) Infuso di Senna (/.) — 
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the air attract oxygen, which occasions a yellowish precipitate 
of oxidized extractive, that is not pargative but gripes violent- 
ly.» On this account they should be preserved in a well closed 


vessel, or made only when wanted. They are also precipi- 
~ tated by the strong acids, the alkaline carbonates, lime-water, 


solutions of nitrate of silver, oxymuriate of mercury, superace- 
tate of lead, tartarized antimony, and infusion of yellow cin- 
chona bark, which are consequently incompatible in formule 
with these infusions. 

Medical properties and uses. — Both these infusions contain 
all the purgative principles of the plant, whilst the aromatics 
correct its griping properties : but there is perhaps a waste of 
senna in the London formula. They are given alone, or 
more generally combined with neutral salts and manna. “The 
dose of the simple infusions may be from fZiij. to fZiv.; 
but with the addition of 3j. of the tartrate of potash, or 3jij. 
of the sulphate of magnesia, which are the usual adjuncts, f2 ij. 
are sufficient. 

INFUSUM SENN COMPOSITUM. Edin. » Infusion 
of Tamarinds and Senna. | 

‘* Take of preserved tamarinds, one ounce ; senna leaves, 
one drachm; coriander seeds, bruised, half'a drachm; raw st- 
gar, half an ounce; boiling water, eight ounces. Macerate in 
a covered earthen vessel, which is not glazed with lead, shaking 
frequently, and after four hours strain. 

‘* It may be made also with double or triple the proportion of 
senna.” r : | 

Inrusum SENNzZ cum Tamarinpis. Dub. Infusion of Sen- 
naand Tamarinds. . | +33 

- Made in the same manner as the infusion of senna, except 
that 3j. of tamarinds is added before straining the liquor. 

These infusions are pleasanter than the simple infusions, 
the nauseous taste being well covered by the sugar and the acid 
of the tamarinds: in other respects they agree both in their 
properties, and in the effects of the incompatible substances ; 
to which, however, must be added all salts having potash for 
their base. : maty 5 | ins 

INFUSUM SIMAROUB&. Lond. Infusion of Simaruba. 

“ Take of simaruba bark, bruised, half a drachm; boiling 
-water, half a pint. _Macerate for two hours in a lightly co- 
vered vessel, and strain.” * 9} tte 

This infusion is inodorous; has a slightly bitter. taste, is 
clear, and of a greenish straw colour. The alkaline .carbo- 


. nates and lime water render it milky, and the following sub- 
~ stances occasion precipitates: nitrate of silver, oxymuriate of 


eury, superacetate of lead ; infusions of galls, catechu, and 


yellow cinchona bark. 
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Medical properties and uses. — Simaruba infusion possesses 
the same properties as the bark, and is the best form of exhi- 
biting the remedy, but it is not much used in this country. 
The dose is £3 ij. combined with tincture of opium, or an aro- — 
matic. | 

INFUSUM TABACI. Lond. Infusion of Tobacco, 

*¢ ‘Take of tobacco leaves, a drachm; boiling water, a pint. 
Macerate for an hour in a lightly covered vessel, and strain.” 

‘This infusion is clear, of a reddish brown colour; has the 
odour of the plant in a slight degree, and a hot very acrid 
taste. 

Medical properties and uses. —'Tobacco infusion is chiefly 
intended to be given under the form of enema; for although 
it has been occasionally employed as an emetic, it cannot be re- 
commended. As an enema it has been found useful in ileus, 
colica pictonum, incarcerated hernia and dysury; the practice 
of employing it in cases of suspended animation is now justly 
condemned. say 

INFUSUM VALERIANZ. Dub. Infusion of Valerian. 

‘“‘ Take of valerian root, coarsely powdered, two drachms ; 
boiling water, seven ounces by measure. Digest for an hour, and 
when the liquor is cold, strain.” 3 

Valerian infusion is clear, of a pale brown colour; with the 
odour of the valerian, and a bitterish pungent taste. Solutions 
of nitrate of silver, sulphate of iron, and infusion of yellow cin- 
chona, afford precipitates with this infusion; and are therefore 
incompatible in formulee with it. | 

Medical properties and uses. —'This is. an useful form of 
giving valerian in hysterical and nervous affections, in which 
the stomach will not always bear the powder. The dose may 
be from f 3 jfs. to {3ij. twice or thrice a day. | 

AQUA, CALCIS, COMPOSITA. Dub. Compound 
Lime-water. 1944 i 

*‘ Take of raspings of guaiacum wood, haifa pound ; liquo- 


rice root, sliced and bruised, an ounce; sassafras bark, bruised, 


half an ounce ; coriander seeds, three drachms ; lime-water, six 
pints. Macerate without heat for two days, and strain.” 

This is a very inert preparation ; and unless great care be 
taken to. exclude the air completely from the vessel in which it 
ig made, the lime-water will be decomposed. . 7 

AQUA PICIS LIQUID. Dub. Tar Water. 

“ Take of tar, two pints; water, a gallon. Mix, stirring 
with a wooden rod for a quarter of an hour; then, after the tar 
shall have subsided, let the liquor be strained, and preserve it’ 
im well-corked bottles.” | | sensei ee 

Water readily dissolves a portion of tar ; and is impregnated 
with empyreumatic oil, a small portion of resinous matter, and 
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acetic acid, the components of the tar. The solution has the 
colour of Madeira wine, and a sharp empyreumatic taste. - 

Medical properties and uses. —'Var water is stimulant and 
diuretic; but to produce the latter effect, its operation requires 
to be aided by bodily exercise. It may prove useful in scurvy, 
and some cutaneous diseases ; but the reputation which it ob- 
tained on the faith of the judgment of the worthy Bishop of 
Cloyne* has long since been lost, and it is now scarcely ever 
employed. From 0j to 0ij may be taken in the course of a 
day. i 

a EE Nat nena 


MUCILAGINES. 


MUuCILAGES. 


Mutixaces, correctly speaking, are simple solutions of gum 
or mucus in water; but the term mucilage, in pharmaceutical 
language, implies also any solution of a thick and adhesive na- 
ture, resembling in its appearance the solutions of gum. 

*MUCILAGO ACACI/.* Lond. Mucilage of Acacia. 

*¢ ‘Take of acacia gum, in powder, four ounces ; boiling water, 
half a pint. Rub the gum with the water; gradually added; 
until it forms a mucilage.” 

Mucitaco Acaciz Aranice. Edin. Mucilage of Gum 
Arabic. Le 

** ‘Take of gum arabic, in powder, one part; boiling water, 
two parts. Digest with occasional agitation, until the gum be 
dissolved ; then strain the mucilage through linen.” 

Muciiaco Gumi Arasici. Dub. Mucilage of Gum Arabic. 

* Take of gum arabic, in coarse powder, four ounces ; boil- 
ing water, ezght pints. Digest with frequent agitation, until 
the gum be dissolved; then strain the mucilage through linen.” 

The straining through linen is very necessary, as the gum 
is often. mixed with small pieces of wood and other impurities. 
The mucilage thus obtained is viscid, thick, and adhesive ; 
semipellucid, and nearly colourless, if the gum be good. It 
has a faint, peculiar odour, is insipid, and may be kept with- 
out altering for a considerable time; but at length it becomes 
sour, and acetic acid is formed. ‘The strong acids act on it 
as they do on gum; but when diluted, they do not alter muci- 
lage. Alcohol converts it into a white curd; but proof spirit 


1 Berkley’s Siris—passim. 

2 This appellation is certainly exceptionable. It is a mucilage of gum of the Acacie 
vera. The Edinburgh name is liable to nearly the same objection, except that the spe- 
cific name of the plant is used, whereas Acacia is the name of the genus. Mucilage de 
Gomme arabique (F.) Schlieim de Arabiche Gummi (G.) Mucilagine de Gomma, 
arabiea (Z.) ee 
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produces scarcely any alteration ;‘no change is produced by 
spirit of nitric ether; but sulphuric ether and compound spirit 
of ether precipitate a thick, white, tenacious curd. Tincture of 
muriate of iron, even when diluted, converts mucilage into a 
brownish or orange-coloured, insoluble jelly; and acetate of 
lead gives a copious, dense, flaky precipitate; while no change 
is produced by the solutions of the following metallic sub- 
stances: superacetate of lead, green sulphate of iron, sulphate 


-of zinc, oxymuriate of mercury, and. tartarized antimony ; 


nor by the alkalies or neutral salts. Mucilage, like gum, serves 
to combine resins and oils with water, for which purpose, and 
to give tenacity to pills, it is much employed in pharmacy. 

Medical properties and uses. — The properties of mucilage are 
the same as those of gum. (See Part ii.) It is the usual basis 
of demulcent mixtures for allaying the tickling which excites 
cough in catarrh and phthisis; and combined with opium and 
other narcotics, it is useful in diarrhcea, dysentery, calculous 
affections, and ardor urine. The dose of mucilage may be 
from f3fs. to £3). frequently repeated. 


‘Officinal preparations. Mistura Guaiaci. L. Potio Carbonatis 


Calcis. E. 


MUCILAGO’ "ASTRAGALI TRAGACANTHA. 
Edin. Mucilage of Tragacanth.' 

“Take of gum tragacanth, in powder, two drachms ; boiling 
water, e7ght ounces. Macerate for twenty-four hours, and tri- 
turate the gum carefully, that it may be dissolved ; then strain 
the mucilage through linen.” 

Mucitaco Gummi Tracacanrum. Dub. Mucilage of Gum 
Tragacanth. ! 

“Take of gum tragacanth, in powder, two drachms; water, 
eight fluid ounces. Macerate in a covered vessel until the gum 
be dissolved ; then strain the mucilage through linen.” 

Tragacanth treated in this manner forms a thick, soft, very 
viscid: mucilage, but the diffusion in the water is not uniform; 
nor does it become so even when boiled. It may be used in the 


_Same cases as mucilage of gum arabic. It has been recom- 


mended by M. Blaire, a French surgeon, as a remedy in burns. 
He directs linen rags, or bibulous paper soaked in the muci- 
lage, to be applied over the affected part, which must be also 
kept moist with the mucilage for some days.* It is chiefly em- 
ployed for making pills and troches. 
MUCILAGO: AMYLI. Lond: Edin. Dub. - Mucilage of 
Starch. ib Rage | | ee 


SF OE EEE EU re TREE FA PMOL TM RUT ee oer gc cee nn eT ee ee 
* Mucilage de gomme Adraganthe (F.) Schlieim de Tragauth (G.). Mucilagine di 
gomma Adragante (J.) k / 


* Vide London Med. Repository, vol. iii. p. 257. 
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“Take of starch, three drachms; water, a pint. Rub the 
starch, gradually adding the water to it; then boil till a muci- 
lage be produced.” ‘phe 

_ Starch thus treated forms a strong, insipid, inodorous, opa-" 
line-coloured, gelatinous mucilage. In cases of phthisis, hectic 
fever, and abrasions of the stomach, it is given as a demulcent 
by the mouth ; but it is more generally, and more advantage- 
ously exhibited in the form of enema in diarrhoea, dysentery, 
and abrasions of the rectum. It is the common vehicle for ex- 
hibiting opium in the form of enema. 


DECOCTA. 


DecocTIoNs. © 

'THEsE are aqueous solutions of the active principles of ve- 
getables obtained by boiling. They are intended to afford 
more powerful. remedies than can be obtained by the sim- 
ple infusion of the same substances in cold or even in boiling 
water; but although by the operation of boiling the solvent 
power of the water is increased, and a greater quantity of 
the ‘soluble parts of any vegetable body is consequently 
taken up by it, yet it does not always follow, that the me- 
dicinal virtues of decoctions are greater than those of infu- 
sions. On the contrary, if the active principles of a plant be 
volatile, or if they consist chiefly of extractive matter, this 
form of preparation often renders the remedy altogether in- 
ert, either by dissipating the volatile matters, or by favour- 
ing the oxidizement of the extractive, which in a continued 
temperature of 212° attracts the oxygen of the atmosphere so 
rapidly, that it is soon converted into a soluble insipid inert 
matter, and precipitated in the fluid. This is the case with 
some substances, which are nevertheless ordered to be pre-_ 
pared in this form by the Colleges, and which we shall par- 
ticularly notice in treating of the individual decoctions. 

For making decoctions, the substances employed must be 
divided, if in the dry state, by. pulverization, or, if fresh, 
by slicing, so as to expose an extended surface to the ac- 
tion of the water; which is thus enabled to take up their so-, 
luble principles in a shorter space of time, a circumstance, 

for the reasons already stated, of much importance in the pre- 
paration of decoctions. By covering the vessel in which — 
they are made, the action of the air is prevented from af- 
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fecting the ingredients; but there is reason for believing, 
that by long coction in water, even in covered vessels, the con- 
stituents of some vegetable bodies re-act upon each other, and 
produce entirely new compounds, possessed of properties al- 
together different from those which they previously consti- 
tuted. On this account decoctions should * be quickly made ; 
and when aromatic or volatile ingredients are ‘to enter into 
them, these should not be boiled with the more fixed sub-= 
stances, but the: decoction, after it is made, should be poured 
over them, and allowed to remain covered up until it is 
nearly cold, before it be strained. In general, however, 
it is better to strain decoctions while they are hot: for as 
boiling water dissolves a larger proportion of vegetable matter 
than it can retain in solution at a lower temperature, a depo- 
sit almost always takes place as the decoction cools ; and 
if this be of active matter, it is lost by deferring the strain- 
ing; whereas by straining the decoction while hot, the depo- 
sit can be mingled, by being shaken, with the clear fluid, when 
it enters into extemporaneous compositions, or when the dose 


of it is taken. 


Decoctions, from the nature of their constituents, very soon 
ferment and spoil ; consequently, they should be prepared in 
small quantities only, and never used, particularly in sum- 
mer, “forty-eight hours after they have been made. 


DECOCTUM ALOES COMPOSITUM. Lond. Com- 
pound Decoction’ of Aloes. ( 

*“* Take of extract of liquorice, half an ounce; subcarbon- 
ate of potash, two scruples ; extract of spiked aloes, powdered, 
myrrh, powdered, saffron, of each, a drachm ; water, a pint. 
Boil down to twelve fluid ounces, and strain; then add of 
compound tincture of cardamom, four fluid ounces.” 

By the addition of the alkali in this preparation, the wa- 
ter is enabled to hold in solution a greater portion of the 
aloes than it could otherwise hold, while another portion is 
suspended by the mucilage of the liquorice and the myrrh. 
The addition of the tincture prevents any spontaneous de- 
composition from taking place. The taste of the decoction 


is extremely nauseous, notwithstanding the bitter of the aloes 


is in some degree covered by the liquorice. It is decomposed 


anda flaky precipitate thrown down in it by all the strong 


acids; corrosive muriate of mercury produces a pale brown 


y 


precipitate, while tartarized antimony, sulphate of zinc, and 
superacetate of lead, produce white curdy precipitates : hence 
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these substances are incompatible in formule: with this de- 
coction. 

Medical properties and uses. — It is gently cathartic and em- 
menagogue; and is introduced as being analogous to the 
well-known Beaume de Vie. At may be given with advantage 
in habitual costiveness, dyspepsia, hypochondriasis, jaundice, 
and chlorosis, in the dose of from f3fs. to f3ij. taken in the 
morning. | rh 

DECOCTUM ALTHAA OFFICINALIS. Edin. De- 
coction of Marsh Mallows. 

«¢ Take of marsh mallow root, dried and bruised, four ounces ; 
raisins stoned, #wo ounces; water, seven pounds. Boil down 
to five pounds; set aside the strained liquor until the dregs 
have subsided, and then decant it.” 

Marsh mallow roots contain a considerable quantity of mu- 
cus, which is thus extracted unaltered by water. ‘The sim- 
ple decoction of the roots is viscid, of a pale yellow colour, 
sweetish, and has a peculiar odour resembling that of boiled 
turnips. In the above preparation the raisins increase its 
sweetness, and render it more palatable. 

Medical properties and uses.— This decoction is a useful de- 
mulcent in visceral inflammations, calculous affections, gonor- 
rhoea, strangury, and other diseases of the urinary organs; 
and is supposed to be particularly indicated in inflammation 
of the kidneys after the abscess bursts. The dose is a cupful 
frequently taken; but in inflammation of the urinary organs, 
and ‘in similar cases, it may be taken ad libitum, as common 
drink. | | | 

DECOCTUM ANTHEMIDIS NOBILIS. Edin. De- 
coction of Chamomile. 

‘* Take of Chamomile flowers, dried, one ounce; carraway 
seeds, bruised, half an ounce ; water, five pounds. Boil for a 
quarter of an hour, and strain.” 

Decoctrum CHAM@MELI composiTUM. Dub. Compound 
Decoction of Chamomile. 

«Take of chamomile flowers, dried, half an ounce; fennel 
seeds, two drachms ; water, a pint. Boil a little, and strain.” 

These decoctions contain in solution bitter extractive, and 
a small portion of essential oil. Were their mode of prepar- 
ation a matter of any consequence, we would recommend. the 
aromatic seeds not to be added till towards the conclusion of 
the boiling ; but for the purposes of fomentation and glyster, 
for which they are intended, as much benefit is probably de- 
rived from the warm water, as the principles it holds in so- 
lution. | : 

I 


* 
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DECOCTUM CINCHONZ:. Lond. Decoction of Cin- 
chona.* . . | 

** ‘Take of lance-leaved cinchona bark bruised, an ounce 3 
water, a pint. Boil for ten minutes in a lightly covered 
vessel, and strain the liquor while it is hot.” 

Decocrum CincHon® ranciroiig. Edin. Decoction of 
Lance-leaved Cinchona. ; 

“ Take of cinchona bark in powder, one ounce ; water, one 
pound and an half, Boil for ten minutes in a covered vessel, 
and strain the liquor while it is hot.” _ 

Decocrum Corricis Cincuone. Dub. Decoction of Cin- 
chona Bark. : at. 

*¢ Take of cinchona bark in coarse powder, an ounce ; water; 
a pint. Boil for ten minutes in a vessel almost covered, and 
strain the liquor through a linen cloth while it is hot.” | 

Cinchona bark is one of those substances which suffers by 
coction with water; and when the boiling is long continued, 
its virtues areso much impaired as to be nearly destroyed, 
Owing to. the oxidizement of the extractive, which is thus 
converted into an inert resin, and. precipitated. Aware of 
this effect, the Colleges have properly limited the time of 
boiling to ten minutes, and ordered the vessel to be covered, 
and. the liquor to be’strained while it is hot. As the strained, 


decoction cools, it becomes turbid, and lets fall a reddish or 


_ yellowish powder, according to the kind’ of the bark used: 


this, however, must’ not be rejected, but diffused through 


_ the clear decoction when it is about to be used in compound- 
_ ing extemporaneous mixtures, or when the dose is to ‘be 
taken, 


_ This decoction is more bitter but less aromatic than the 
infusion. It is effected by the same re-agents, and used in the 
same cases, and in similar doses, as the infusion. (See Jn-. 


| fusum Cinchone.) 


DECOCTUM CYDONI/.* Lond. Decoction of Quince 


‘Seeds. 


‘Take of quince seeds, two drachms ; water, a pint. Boil 
them over a gentle fire for ten minutes, then strain.” 2% 
Quince seeds abound with mucus, which is extracted by 


_ boiling water. It is considerably viscid, transparent, nearly 


colourless, insipid, and inodorous, It is coagulated by. al. 
cohol, acids, and most of the metallic salts, which, there- 
fore, are incompatible in formule with it; and it must be 


1 Decoction de Quinguina (F.) Chinadekokte (G.) Decotto di China (1) 
2 This title would Jead to the inference that the preparation is a decoction of the 
quince, and not of the seeds. It should have been Cydonie Semimwn, 
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used as soon as it is made, for it soon spoils, owing per- 


haps to its containing some of the other constituents of the 4 


seeds.. 9. | 

Medical properties and uses. — 'This is often preferred to the 
other mucilages as a local demulcent in tenesmus, and in aph- 
thous affections and excoriations of the mouth. A diluted 


solution of it injected beneath the eye-lids is useful for ob- > 


tunding the acrimony of the discharge in violent inflamma- 
tions of the eye. | . 

DECOCTUM DAPHNES MEZERIIL. Edin. \ Decoc- 
tion of Mezereon.* i ie 

** Take of the bark of mezereon root, two drachms ; li- 
quorice root bruised, half an ounce ; water, three pounds. Boil 
with a gentle fire down to two pounds, and strain.” 

This decoction is slightly mucilaginous, of a yellowish 
brown colour; has the sweet taste of the liquorice root with a 
slight degree of bitterness; and leaves in the mouth a sensa- 
tion of heat and pungency, which, however, is scarcely felt 
until a few minutes after the dose has been swallowed. 

Medical properties and uses. —'This decoction was first made 
public by Dr. Alexander Russel? as an appropriate remedy for 
venereal nodes, arising from a thickening of the periosteum ; 
and for removing those nocturnal pains with which venereal 


patients are afflicted. This opinion, however, has not been _ 


supported by experience; and Mr. Pearson. asserts, that it 
‘* has not the power of curing the venereal disease in any. one 
stage, or any one form ;” and adds, “ except in an instance or 
two of lepra, in which the decoction conferred a temporary 
benefit, I have very seldom found it possessed of medicinal 
virtue, either in syphilis, or in the sequelee of that disease, in 
scrophula, or in cutancous affections.” Ithas been given with 


seeming benefit m chronic rheumatism. ‘The dose is from 


fziv. to fZvi. three or four times a day. , 


DECOCTUM DIGITALIS. Dub. Decoction of Forglove. 


** Take of foxglove leaves dried, a drachm ; water, as.much 
8 ¢ 


as will afford of strained liquor eight fluid ounces. Place the | 


vessel over a gentle fire, and as soon as the liquor boils remove _ 


it; then digest for a quarter of an hour, and strain.” 
This decoction is almost inodorous, and has a bitter nau- 
seous taste. It is affected by the same re-agents as the infusion, 


Lao y"5 


: ” ' ; 
1 Décoction de Daphne mezereon (F.) Scioblbastrinde-dekokte (G.) Decotto di 
Daphne Mezereon (I.) : 

2 Medical Observations and Inquiries, vol. iii. 1 ERIE 

3 Pearson on the Remedies for Lues Venerea, p. 47. sass 


hy 


: 
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and used in dropsies with the same intention. (See Infuswn 
digitalis.)* | 

DECOCTUM DULCAMARZE. Lond.  Decoction of 
woody Nightshade. 

*¢ ‘Take of the stalks of woody nightshade sliced, one ounce ; 

water, a pint anda half. Boil down to a pint, and strain.” 
_ This decoction appears to have been introduced into the 
pharmacopceia merely to fix the proportions of the ingredients. 
It has a strong unpleasant odour, and a bitter nauseous taste 
followed by a degree of sweetness. 

Medical properties and uses. —It is possessed of diuretic and 
narcotic properties; and has been found useful in humoral 
asthma, dropsy, lepra vulgaris and alphos, and ptyriasis. ‘The 
dose is from f3iv. to £3}. combined with any aromatic tincture, 
given three times a day. 

/ DECOCTUM GEOFFRCA INERMIS. Edin. Decoc- 
tion of Cabbage-tree Bark. xf | 

‘Take of cabbage-tree bark in powder, one ounce ; water, 
two pounds. Boil with a gentle heat down to one pound, and 
strain.” 1 : : 

This decoction has the colour of Madeira wine, a disagree- 
able odour, and a bitter mucilaginous taste. It is given to 
children in doses of f5ij. and to adults to the amount of f3ij. 
An overdose, or drinking cold water during its use, produces 
vomiting, fever, and delirium; effects which are to be remedied 
by castor oil, warm water, and acids. It is seldom employed 


in this country. 3 


~« DECOCTUM GUAIACLCOMPOSITUM. Edin. Com- 


pound Decoction of Guaiacum.* 

_ © Take of guaiacum wood rasped, three ounces ; raisins, two 

ounces ; sassafras root sliced, liquorice roct bruised, of each, 

one ounce; water, ten pounds. Boil the guaiacum wood and 

the raisins in the water over a gentle fire down to five pounds, 

adding the roots towards the end of the boiling ; then strain.” 
This decoction derives less of its efficacy from the euaiacum 


- than is generally imagined, a small portion of extractive mat- 


ter only being taken up by the water. — It is, however; supposed 
to be useful in chronic rheumatism, some cutaneous diseases, 
and in syphilis during a mercurial course; but, probably, at 


_ best/itus only serviceable as a demulcent: It may be taken in 


divided doses, to the amount of 0j. or Oij. in the day. 


tne nnn nn ueatnsiner-so meneame 
T For cases of the successful use of this decoction, in making which, however, the 
fresh leaves were employed instead of the dried, see Darwin’s Zoonomia, vol.i, 
p. 326. 331. ) 
2 Decoction de Guajac composée (F.) Guajack-dekokte (G.) Decotto di Guajaco 
composito (Z.) 
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DECOCTUM HORDEI. ‘Lond. Dub. Decocrum 
Horper Disticur. Edin. Decoction of Barley.t 

“Take of pearl barley, two ounces ; water, four pints and 
half, (five pounds, Edin.) First wash away any extraneous 
substances that may adhere to the barley ; then, having poured 
on it half a pint of water, boil for a few minutes. This water 
being thrown away, let the remainder be added boiling; then 
boil down to two pints, and strain.” 

DECOCTUM HORDEI COMPOSITUM. Lond. Com- 
pound Decoction of Barley. | | 

“ "Take of decoction of barley, two pints; figs sliced, two 
ounces ; liquorice root sliced and bruised, half an ounce ; raisins 
stoned, two ounces ; water, a pint. Boil down to two pints, 
and. strain.” : | : 

| Dublin. 

*“* ‘Take of decoction of barley, four pints; raisins stoned, 
figs sliced, of each, ¢wo ounces ; liquorice root sliced and bruised, 
half an ounce. During the boiling add first the raisins, then 
the figs, and lastly, the liquorice root a short time before it is 
finished; when it is completed, the strained liquor ought to 
measure two pints.” sph 4 te det Ms 

The preparation of these decoctions is generally intrusted 
to nurses and the attendants of the sick-room; but a practi- 
tioner ought not to be ignorant of the best manner of making 
them, as his directions may be occasionally necessary. They 
are elegant and useful demulcents in cases of fever, phthisis, 
gonorrhoea, and strangury; and indeed in all. acute diseases, 
given ad libitum. A tew drops of tincture of opium may be 
added to the compound decoction, to obviate its laxative effect, 
where this might prove hurtful. Equal parts of this decoc- 
tion, and of decoction of bark, form an excellent gargle in cy= 
nanche maligna. - 

DECOCTUM LICHENIS.? Lond. Decocrum Licne- 
Nis Istanpici. Edin. Decoction of Liverwort. 7 

* ‘Take of liverwort, an ounce; water, @ pint and a half, | 
(two pounds, Edin.) Boil down to a pint, and strain.” re 

Decocrum Licuenis Isuanpicr. Dub. Decoction of Ice- 
land Liverwort. 

“* ‘Take of Iceland liverwort, half an ounce ; boiling water, 
a pint. Digest for two hours; then boil for a quarter of an 
hour, and strain the liquor while it is hot.” bekter ideas 
*- In these decoctions the bitter principle of the lichen is united 


1 Decoction d’Orge (F.) Gerstedekokte (G.) Decotto d’Orzo (J.) 
The impropriety of using the generic name only of the plant is here very obvious, 
articularly as another svecies of this extensive family, the Lichen roccella, is now in- 
troduced into the Duo.:n Pharmacoveia, 


bs 
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with: its fecula, which is thus rendered extremely nauseous ; 
and although its operation in the stomach, may be thus aug- 
mented, yet few patients will be persuaded to take it in this 
form. The dose is from f3iv. to f3ij. three times a day. We 
have already stated its use:as a demulcent, when freed from 
the bitter, and the mode of preparing it. (See Lichen; Partii.) 
. DECOCTUM MALVAX COMPOSITUM. Lond. Com- 
pound Decoction of Mallows.’ , | 
“¢ Take of mallows dried, an ounce ; chamomile flowers dried, 
haif an ounce ; water, a pint. Boil for a quarter of an hour, 
and strain.” ; 
This decoction is intended for fomentations and ‘enemas, 
for which purposes it answers sufficiently well. a, 
DECOCTUM PAPAVERIS. Lond. Decoction of Poppy.? 
- © Take of the capsules of the white poppy bruised, four 
ounces ; water, four pints. Boil fora quarter of an hour, and 
strain.” | z 
. In making this decoction, the seeds should not be rejected, 
as they contain a considerable portion of bland oil, which, 
added to the mucilage and narcotic principle of the capsule; 
increases the emollient quality of the decoction. It is a very 
useful fomentation in painful swellings, and in. the excori- 
ations produced by the thin acrid discharge of ulcers, and 
those common to infants. | 

DECOCTUM QUERCUS. Lond... Decocrum QurErcus 
Roporis. Edin. Decoction of Oak Bark. 

_ © Take of oak bark, an ounce; water, two pints, (two pounds 
and a half, Edin.) . Boil down to a pint, and strain.” : 

_ From oak bark thus treated the greater part of its astringent 
matter is extracted. The decoction is nearly inodorous, has a 
brown colour, and the austere taste of the bark. It reddens 
tincture of litmus, and is precipitated by solutions of isinglass, 
infusion of yellow cinchona bark, the carbonates of the alka- 
lies, the aromatic spirit of ammonia, lime-water, and solutions 
of sulphate of iron, acetate and superacetate of lead, oxymu- 
riate of mercury, and sulphate of zinc, which are, . therefore, 


- incompatible in formule with it. The precipitates produced 


by the two last salts do not take place for a considerable time. 

Medical properties and uses.— This is the usual form under 
which oak bark is exhibited. . We have already noticed its in- 
ternal use. (See Quercus, Partii.) As a local astringent it is 
used as a gargle in cynanche and relaxation of the uvula; as 
an. injection in passive uterine hzmorrhages, in leucorrhcea,. 


t Decoctum proenemate, P.L. 1787. 
ieee kBe 2 Decoctum pro fomento, P, L, 1787. 
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aud the gleety discharge which often remains after miscar- 
riages. It is also a useful wash in piles and procedentia recti. 
| DECOCTUM SARSAPARILLAE. Lond. Decoction of 
Sarsaparilla.* Bos at 
*¢ Take of sarsaparilla root sliced, four ounces ; boiling water, ~~ 
Jour pints. Macerate for four hours in a vessel lightly covered, 
and placed near the fire; then take out the sarsaparilla, ‘and 
bruise it. Return it again to the liquor, and macerate in a 
similar manner for two hours more; then boil it down to two 
pints, and strain.” . . 
Decocrum Smizacis Sarsaparitte. Edin. Decoction of 
_ Sarsaparilla. | 
& Take of sarsaparilla sliced, siz ounces; water, eight pounds. 
Digest for two hours in a temperature of about 195°, then take 
out the root and bruise it; in this state put it again into the 
liquor, and boil it with a gentle fire down to four pounds; then 
express it, and strain.” . . 
-- Decocrum Sarsaparttim®. Dub. Decoction of Sarsaparilla. 
** ‘Dake of sarsaparilla root sliced, an ounce and a half; boil- 
ing water, two pints. Digest for two hours in a moderate 
heat; then take’ out the sarsaparilla, and bruise it; return it 
to the liquor, and again digest for two hours; then boil down 
to one half, express, and strain the liquor through a linen 
cloth.” | 
We have already stated that the claims which sarsaparilla has 
to the attention of the practitioner as a remedy in syphilis are 
very trifling. ‘This decoction may be regarded as little more 
than a solution of mucus, and a simple demulcent, which may 
be useful during the exhibition of mercury; and is found to 
be so in dysuria, and incontinence of urine arising from a mor- 
bid irritability of the bladder. It affords precipitates with 
lime-water, solution of muriate of barytes, and of superacetate 
of lead, which are therefore incompatible in formule with it. 
DECOCTUM - SARSAPARILLAZ COMPOSITUM. 
Lond.» Compound Decoction of Sarsaparilla. == 
“Take of decoction of sarsaparilla boiling, four pints; — 
sassafras root sliced, guaiacum root rasped, liquorice foot 
bruised, ofeach, a7 ounce; bark of mezereon root, three drachms. 
Boil for a quarter of an hour, and strain,” 
mists , Dublin. 
** ‘Take of sarsaparilla root sliced and bruised, one ounce and 
a half; raspings of guaiacum wood, bark of sassafras root, li- 
quorice root bruised, of each, two drachms; bark of mezereon 
root, a drachm; boiling water, three pints. Digest the sarsa- 
t Decoction de Sarseparille (F.) Sarsaparille-dekokte (G.) Decotto di Sarsaparilla (J.) 
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parilla, the guaiacum, and the sassafras, in the water, with a 
moderate heat for six hours; then boil down to one half, add- 
ing towards the end of the coction the liquorice and the me- 
zereon; finally, strain.” 

This decoction is an imitation of the once celebrated Lisbon 
Diet-drink. Its efficacy depends chiefly on the mezereon root 
bark, the quantity of which, therefore, ordered by the Dublin 
College is undoubtedly too small. It operates as a diaphoretic 
and alterative, and is found to be useful in the treatment of se- 
condary syphilis, chronic rheumatism, and in lepra, and some 
other cutaneous affections. The dose is from f3iv. to f3vj. taken 
three or four times a day. 
- DECOCTUM SENEGAs. Lond. DecocruMm poLyGaLe 
SENEGE. Edin. Decoction of Seneka.* 

‘Take of seneka root, an ounce; water, two pints. Boil 
down to a pint, and strain.” AetSe 

This decoction is of a brownish olive colour, inodorous, and 
has a hot pungent taste. Its virtues have been already dis- 
cussed under the account of the root. (Partii.) ‘The dose is 
from f3jfs. to f3iij. taken three or four times a day. yA 

DECOCTUM ULMI. Lond. Dub. Decocrum Uimi 
Campesrris. Edin. Decoction of Elm Bark. 

‘¢ Take of fresh elm bark bruised, four ounces; water, four 
pints,( five pints, Edin.) Boil to two pints, and strain.” 

This decoction is thick, slightly mucilaginous, and of a brown 
colour; has a faint odour and a bitterish taste. Alcohol added 
to it produces a precipitate of light brown flakes; tinctures, 
therefore, in any considerable quantity, are inadmissible in for- 
mulz with it. Its medicinal properties have been already no- 
ticed. (See Ulmus, Part ii.) ‘The dose is from f3iv. to f3vj. 
taken twice or three times a day. | 

DECOCTUM VERATRI. Lond. Decoction of White 
Hellebore. 

‘¢ Take of white hellebore root bruised, an ounce; water, two 
pints; rectitied spirit, two fluid ounces. Boil the hellebore root 
with the water down to a pint, and strain; then, when the de- 
coction is cold, add the spirit.” 

This decoction is stimulant, acrid, and cathartic; but -its 
operation is too violent for internal use. As a lotion it often 
proves beneficial in scabies, tinea capitis, and other cutaneous 
eruptions ; but it requires to be used: with caution even as an 
external remedy. ATOM: | | 


¥ Decoction de Polygale Senege (F.) Senegawurzel-dekokte (G.) Decotto di Poligala 
Senega (J.) | 
. RR 4 
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EXTRACTA. 
Extracts. 


TEs are preparations obtained by evaporating’ aqueous 
and alcoholic solutions of vegetable substances, until a mass of. 
a somewhat firm tenacious consistence remains. When water 

_has been employed for.making the solution, the extract may 
consist of gum or mucilage, extractive, tannin, cinchonin, sac- 
charine matter, and the salts which the vegetable contained, and 
is termed a Watery Extract; but if alcohol has been the men- 
struum, resin, extractive, and allthe above matters, except the 
gum, may be the ingredients, and the extract is denominated 
a Spirituous Extract.. The latter appellation also is used if proof 
spirit be employed... The proper menstruum, therefore, for the 
preparation of any extract must be that fluid which most reae 
dily dissolves the peculiar principles on which the medicinal ef- 
ficacy of the vegetable is supposed to depend. Hy 

When water is,to be employed, the substance to be subjected 
to its action should bé in the dried. state, and coarsely pow- 
dered ; and the solution, whether made by decoction or infusion, 
should be evaporated immediately after it is strained, and whilst 
it is yet hot; for, as we observed in treating of Decoctions, 
water at the temperature of 212° takes up much more of the 
active matter of vegetables than it can hold in solution at a 
lower temperature: therefore, by allowing them. to cool, with 
the view of defecation, and evaporating the clear fluid only, 
a considerable portion of the active matter does not enter into 
the extract, and is necessarily lost. . In performing the evapo- 
ration, a higher temperature than that of boiling water must 
not be employed; but. it must, nevertheless, be conducted as 
quickly as possible; and therefore the evaporating vessel should 
be broad and shallow, and set in boiling water, or the water- 
bath recommended by Dr. Powell* should. be employed. 
(See Instruments, Part 1.) Fin Hail 

Alcohol is. used only in cases where the active ingredient ‘of 
the vegetable is. chiefly resin, or too volatile to bear the heat 
which is necessary for evaporating the water without being dis- 
sipated, or without suffering some decomposition, which would 
materially alter its properties. A tincture of the substance is 
first obtained, which is then evaporated by a very gentle heat. 

1 Translation of the London. Pharmacopeia, p.201, : . 
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in a water-bath; but the alcohol need not be allowed to eva~- 
porate in the air, as by employing a distilling apparatus, the 
greater part of it may be again obtained either altogether free 
from any vegetable principle, or containing a small portion 
only of the more volatile; which renders it fitter for being again 
employed for the preparation of the same kind of extract, 

Whether water, proof spirit, or pure alcohol be employed, 
the medicinal properties of the extract are always in some de- 
« gree injured, the volatile parts are dissipated, and some of the 
fixed decomposed by the degree of heat required for the eva- 
poration, particularly if water be the menstruum; or the pro- 
per extractive is oxidized, and consequently rendered inert. 
These are strong objections to this form of preparation ; and, 
as Dr. Murray has properly observed, ‘ with the exception of 
some of the pure bitters, as gentian; or some of the saccharine 
vegetables, as liquorice; there is no medicine perhaps but what. 
may be given with more advantage under some other form.”? 

Extracts require to be kept in a hard and a soft state. A 
hard extract should be in such a state as to admit of its being 
easily pulverized, and the soft extract should be such as to retain 
the round form of a pill, without the addition of any powder. 
Both kinds should be preserved in. a dry place; and the soft 
should be, wrapped in oiled bladder, and kept in covered pots. 

The London College does not arrange the extracts under the 
titles Watery and Spirituous,. which is the arrangement of the 
Edinburgh College, or Simple and Resinous, which is that of 
the Dublin: and the London Pharmacopeeia being our. text 
book, we have followed its ‘arrangement. The following ge- 
neral directions are given by the Lonpon Cottxce for. the 
preparation of extracts. 

“‘ In preparing all kinds of extracts, evaporate the fluid as 
quickly. as possible in a broad shallow dish placed in a water- 
bath, until the extract acquires a consistence proper for form- 
ing pills, and towards the end of the operation stir assiduously 
with a spatula. 


« Sprinkle a small quantity of rectified spirit upon all the’ 
softer extracts.” | 

The Evinsurcu Coiece gives its general directions for 
the preparation of the Extracts by Water, under the Extract of 


Gentian; and for the Extracts by Water and Alcohol, under 
the Extract of Bark.? | 


1. System of Materia Medica, &c. iis 119. 


The following method of preparing narcotic extracts, invented by Mr. Battley, 
Chemist, Fore-Street, London, had been found to answer every purpose ‘in preserving 
the green colour and the medicinal properties of the plants. wi 


—** Plants which from circumstances cannot be operated upon immediately after 
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EXTRACTA SIMPLICIORA. Dub. Simple Extracts. 

‘¢ All simple extracts, unless otherwise ordered, are to be 
prepared according to the following rule. | 

‘‘’The vegetable matter is to be boiled in eight times its 
weight of water, which is to be reduced by boiling to one half; 
the liquor is then to be expressed, and after the feecés have 
subsided, to be filtered, and evaporated by the heat of boiling 
water, until it begins to thicken; and is to be, finally, inspis- 
sated by a medium heat, frequently stirring, until it acquires 
a consistence proper for forming pills. ney 

«¢ All extracts, when they begin to get thick, ought to be 
frequently stirred with a clean iron spatula. ‘They may be 
reduced to a proper degree of thickness by means of a stove 
heated for the purpose. ~ 

‘«¢ They ought to be preserved as much as possible from the 
contact of the air; and the softer ones are to be sprinkled with 
rectified spirit.” | 

EXTRACTUM CACUMINUM ABSYNTHIL Dub. 
Extract of Wormwood.* 

This is ordered to be prepared according to the above direc- 
tions. It isnearly a simple bitter, the volatile oil being dissipated 
during the evaporation. It may be used in those cases for which 
bitters are commonly prescribed; but it is scarcely ever used. 
The dose is from gr. x. to 9j. taken three times a day. 

EXTRACTUM ACONI'TI. Lond. Lztract of Aconite 
or Wolfsbane.’ | f | ie 


é - 
they are collected, must be revived by immersing their stalks in water for twelve or 
eighteen hours. Such as perfectly recover by this means, which will be known by the 
leaves becoming as fresh as when growing, are to be bruised and pressed; and the juice 
from them passed through a fine hair sieve, and immediately placed on the fire. Some 
time before it is raised to the boiling temperature, a quantity of green-coloured matter 
begins to float on the surface of the fluid: in the juice of some plants this matter is very 
considerable: it is to be carefully removed by means of a thin perforated tin dish. 
By the time the liquor boils, or soon afterwards, the green matter ceases to appear. 
The boiling is to be continued until rather more than half the fluid has been evaporated, 
when the decoction is to be put into a conical pan, and suffered to stand in it until 
cold, A large precipitation of dark green-coloured feculent matter will then be found 

to have taken place; from which the supernatant fluid is to be poured off, and again 
exposed to evaporation, until half of it is consumed ; when it is to staid for precipitation. 

‘“s The precipitated matter from the second coction is by no méans so green as the 
first. The remaining fluid is now to be suffered to boil till it acquires the consistence of 
syrup; when the matter which had been collected at the commencement by filtration 
‘and precipitation is to be mixed with it, and placed in a metallic pan in a water-bath, 
and further evaporated till of the consistence of an extract. In this latter part of the 
process, the operator must give his constant attention until it be quite completed. It is 
not necessaty that the matter should be kept constantly stirred ; but the operator ought 
never to suffer it to stick, or become hard-on the sides of fe pan; for, if it be allowed 
to harden, the extract loses its green colour; and in proportion to such loss is the de- 
terioration of its medicinal virtues.” London Medical Repository, vol.iv. p. 198+ 

t Extrait d’Absynthe (F.) Wermuth-extrakt (G.) Estratto d’Assenzo (J.) 

2 Extrait d’Aconit (F.) Eisenhiitlein-extrakt (G.) Estratto d’Aconito Napello (7.) 


? 
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** Take of fresh leaves of aconite, a pound. Bruise them in 
a stone mortar, sprinkling over them a little water; then ex- 
press the juice, and, without any depuration, evaporate it to a 
proper consistence.” 

~Succus spissatus Aconitr Napewur. Edin. Inspissated 
Juice of Aconite. : hal ie 

** Let fresh leaves of aconite be bruised; inclose them in a 
hempen bag and press them strongly, until they yield their 
juice; which is to be evaporated in flat vessels, heated with 
boiling water saturated with muriate of soda (common salt,) and 
immediately reduced to the consistence of thick honey. 

* After the mass is cold, let it be put into glazed earthen 
vessels, and moistened with alcohol.” 

This extract, or inspissated juice, is the form under which 
Stoerk introduced wolfsbane into practice. It has an obscure 
brownish red colour, a disagreeable odour, and an acrid sliohtly 
styptic taste. Its medicinal properties are the same as those 
of the plant, but it is very seldom used. (See Part ii.) ‘The 
dose at first should be gr. 4 only, and gradually increased to 
grs. vj. taken night and. morning. | 

-EXTRACTUM ALOES PURIFICATUM. Lond. Er- 
tract of Aloes.* 

“¢ ‘Take of extract of spiked aloes in powder, half a pound ; 
boiling water, four pints. Macerate for three days in a gentle 
heat, then strain the solution, and set it aside that the dregs 
may subside. Pour off the clear liquor, and evaporate it to a 
proper consistence.” 

This extract consists chiefly of the mucous and extractive 
matter of the aloes; but as during the inspissation the extrac- 
-tive is partially oxidized, and rendered less soluble, the extract 
is not completely soluble in water. ‘It’ is employed «in the 
same cases as the aloes, and is said to be less stimulant and 
guiping: The dose is from grs, x. to grs. xv. given in-the form 
of pills. » atid . “mR 

Officinal preparations. Pulvis Aloes compositus. L. Pihile Ales 
composite. L. Pilule Aloes cum Myrrha. Li 4 

EXTRACTUM ANTHEMIDIS.? Lond.  Exrractrum 
ANTHEMIDIS NoBiLis. Edin.’ Exrracrum Forum CHAME- 
MELI. Dub. . Extract of Chamomile Flowers. past | 

** Take of chamomile flowers dried, a pound ; water, a gal- 
on. Boil down to four pints, and strain the liquor while it is 
hot; then evaporate it to a proper consistence.” | 

The Edinburgh extract js to be prepared in the same manner 


t Extrait d’Aloes (F*) Aloeextrakt (G.), Hstratto d’Aloe (2) 
2 Extractum Chameemeli, P.L. 1787. Extrait de Camomille romaine (F.) Kamil- 
lenextrakt (G.) Estratto di fori di Camomillo (1) 
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as the extract of gentian of that college ; the Dublin, after the 
manner directed for the preparation of the simple extracts. 

In these processes the volatile oil is dissipated, and a simple 
bitter extract remains, possessing scarcely any of the properties 
of the plant. It is of a deep brown colour, and has a grateful 
bitter taste, but scarcely any odour. It has scarcely any effi- 
cacy when used alone; but is a useful adjunct to rhubarb, and 
sulphate of zinc as a stomachic pill. ‘The dose may be from 
ers. x. to Dj. given twice or thrice a day. 

EXTRACTUM BELLADONN&. Lond. Succus sp1s- 
satus Atrop® Bre1.Laponnz. Edin. Latract of Belladonna.” 

© 'Take of fresh leaves of belladonna, a pound. Bruise them 
in a stone mortar, sprinkling a little water over them; then 
express the juice, and, without any separation of the sediment, 
evaporate it to a proper consistence.” ¢ . 

The inspissated juice of the Edinburgh Pharmacopeia is 
to be prepared in the same manner as the inspissated juice of 
aconite. 

This extract is inodorous, and hasa bitterish taste. Its me- 
dicinal properties are the same as those of the plant, but weaker. 
The dose is from gr. j. gradually increased to grs. Ve given in 
the form of pills. 

EXTRACTUM CASCARILLA RESINOSUM. Dub. 
Resinous Extract of Cascarilla.* 

© 'Take of cascarilla bark in coarse powder, a pound ; recti- 
fied spirit of wine, four pints. Digest for four days, then pour 
off the coloured spirit, and filter. Boil what remains of the cas- 
carilla in ten pints of water down to two pints; then evaporate 
the strained decoction, and at the same time distil the tincture 
from a retort, until both begin to thicken; then mix them to- 
gether, and evaporate the mixture to a consistence proper for 
making pills. Lastly, mix the extracts intimately together.” 

This preparation is expensive, and does not appear to possess. 
any peculiar advantages to recommend it. The dose is from 
ors. x. to Dj. given twice or thrice a day, in the form of pills. 

EXTRACTUM CINCHON:. Lond.? Extract of Bark. 

«‘ ‘Take of lance-leaved cinchona bark bruised, a pound ; 
water, a gallon. Boil down to six pints, and strain the liquor 
while it is warm. In the same manner boil it down again four 
successive times, in an equal quantity of water, and strain. 


eben Eee AP SE PEL a ENTE EY SCR OIE TOTO Me LO Te ORO BRITTEN TREES 

1 Extrait de Belladonne (F.) Belladonnaextrakt (G.) Estratto de l’erba di Bella- 
donna (I.) 

2 Extrait de Cascarille (F. (F .) Cascarillenextrakt (G. ) 

~3 Extractum Corticis Peruviani, P.L. 1754. Exuait, de _Quinquiva (PF. ). Wiss 
rigtes Chinaextrakt (G.) Estratto di China aquosa (/-) 
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Finally, mix the solutions together, and evaporate the mixture 
to a proper consistence. | NCI Ee PA 
“This extract ought to be kept in a soft state fit for making 
puls, and in a dard state that it may be reduced to powder.” 
Dublin. 

*¢ Take of cinchona bark in coarse powder, a pound ; water, 
siw pounds. Boil for a quarter of an hour in a vessel nearly 
covered ; then filter the decoction while it is yet hot, and set 
it aside. Boil the residue again in the same quantity of water, 
and filter it in the same manner : repeat this a third time ; and 
finally, mix all the liquors, and evaporate the mixture to a 
proper consistence. ee 

“« This extract should be kept in two states: one soft, fit for 
making pills; and the other hard, or in a state proper to be 
reduced to powder.” 

The operation of the same causes as those which we stated 
to be unfavourable to decoction as a form of preparation for 
the exhibition of cinchona, are’still more hurtful to its efficacy 
in the form of extract; and, according to Sir John Pringle, the 
extract is less. efficacious, even in equal quantities, than the 
simple powder. The extract, however, is not devoid of utility, 
and often sits very lightly on the stomach when. the powder is 
rejected. It is usually ordered in doses of from grs. x. to 3fs. 
dissolved in any distilled water; but it is necessary to observe, 
that, owing to the oxidizement of the extractive matter, the so- 
lubility of the extract is diminished during its formation ; scarce- 
ly more than one half is soluble in water. It has a very bitter 
taste, but is less austere than the bark. 

EXTRACTUM CINCHONA: RESINOSUM. Lond. 
Resinons Extract of Bark. | 

** Take of lance-leaved cinchona bark, bruised, a-pound ; 
rectified spirit, four pints. Macerate for four days, and strain, 
Distil the tincture in a water-bath, until the extract has ac- 
quired the due consistence.” | De 

-Exrracrum Cincnonm Lancrroum. Edin.  2rtract of 
officinal Cinchona Bark. | ey 

“© ‘Take of lance-leaved cinchona bark in powder, one pound ; 
alcohol, four pounds. Digest for four days, and pour off the 
tincture, Boil the residue in five pounds of distilled water for 
fifteen, minutes, and strain the decoction while it is hot through 
a.linen cloth. .Repeat this coction and straining with an equal 
quantity of distilled water, and evaporate the liquor to. the con- 
sistence of thin honey. Distil the alcohol frém the tincture, 
until it be reduced to a similar consistence. Then mix the 


- _—-¥_ Extrait resineux de Quinquina (F.) Estratto di China colla resina (J.) 
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inspissated liquors, and. evaporate them to a proper consistence 
in a bath of boiling water, saturated with muriate of soda.” 

Extracrum Crncuonz Rupr Resrnosum. Dub. Resnous 
Extract of Red Cinchona Bark. 

This is ordered to be prepared in the same manner as pie 
resinous extract of cascarilla. 

The extract prepared by these processes has the bitter taste 
and the, austereness of the bark, which it nearly equals in 
efficacy, and is more grateful to the stomach. It is altogether 
a preferable preparation to the watery extract; for, by the 
separate action of the spirit and the water, all the soluble and 
active principles of the drug are taken up: less heat is required 
to evaporate the menstruum; and, owing to the presence of 
the alcohol, the extractive, matter absorbs less oxygen: indeed, 
the expence of the spirit, of which there is always some waste, 
is the only objection to its general use. The dose is from grs. x. 
to girs. xxx. formed into pills. | 

EXTRACTUM COLOCYNTHIDIS. Lond. L£ztract 
_ of Colocynth.' 

Take of the pulp of colocynth, a pound; water, a gallon. 
Boil down to four pints, and strain. the liquor while it is hot ; 
then evaporate it to a proper consistence.” 

This extract is a milder but less powerful cathartic than the 
pulp from which itis prepared, and with the addition of calo- 
mel forms an excellent purgative pill, which operates without 
griping. From grs. v. to 3{s. is the usual dose. 

EXTRACTUM. COLOCYNTHIDIS COMPOS'- 
TUM.’ Lond.x, Compound Extract of Colocynth. | 
_ Take of colocynth pulp, sliced, szx drachms ; extract of 
the spiked aloe, powdered, one ounce and a half; scammony, 
powdered, half an ounce; cardamom seeds, powdered, a drachm; 
boiling water, zwo pints. Macerate the colocynth pulp in the 
water with a gentle heat, for four days. Strain the liquor, and 
add to it the aloes and scammony; then evaporate it to a pro- 
per consistence, and towards the end of the inspissation mix in 
the cardamom seeds.” 


Dublin: 


“ ‘Take of the pulp of colocynth, cut: vial six drachms ; 
hepatic aloes, an ounce and a half; scammony, ‘We Uf an ounce ; 
lesser cardamom seeds, husked, a drachm; Castile soap soften- 
ed with water, so as to have a gelatinous appearance, three 
drachms; hot water, a pint. Digest the colocynth in the water 
in a covered ve&sel, with a medium heat, for four days; express 
and strain the liquor, and add to it the aloes and scammony, 


‘ Hestoquitidhencéatiule (G.) ® Extractum ateian P.L. 1745. 
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first separately reduced to powder; then evaporate the mixture 
with a medium heat to a proper consistence for making pills, 
and towards the end of the inspissation add the gelatinized soap 
and the powdered seeds, and with frequent stirring mix the 
whole intimately together.” | 

* By this combination of powerful cathartic substances a pur- 
gative mass is obtained, more manageable and less irritating 
than any of its components separately taken. It forms a very 
useful pill for relieving the habitual costiveness of leucophleg- 
matic habits; and in obstinate visceral obstructions when com- 
bined with calomel, which is not decomposed, as might @ priori 
be supposed. The dose is from gr. vj. to 3fs. repeated every 
eight hours until it operates. . 

EXTRAC'TUM CO'NII. Lond. Succus spissatus Co- 
Nit MAcuLATI. Edin. Extract of Hemlock.* 

“© Take of fresh hemlock, a pound. Bruise it in a stone 
mortar, sprinkling over it a little water; then express the juice, 
and without separating the sediment, evaporate it to a proper 
consistence.” . 

The Edinburgh preparation is to be made according to the 
directions ordered for the preparation of inspissated juices. 

Succus spissatus Cicurm. Dub. Inspissated Juice of 
Hemlock. | 

** Express hemlock leaves, gathered when the flowers are 
about to appear, and allow the juice to remain six hours to de- 
posit the feeces; then evaporate the pure juice to a proper con- 
sistence with a moderate heat.” 

This extract, ‘or inspissated juice, has a foetid odour, a bit- 
terish saline taste, and a dark olive colour. Although it be 
the form in which Stoerk introduced hemlock into practice, 
yet the narcotic power of the remedy is always impaired by this 
mode of preparation, and it is still more weakened by keeping, 
being nearly lost when a saline efflorescence begins ‘to appear 
on the surface of the extract. It is used in the same cases’as 
the powder, with which it is frequently mixed when it is to be 
made into pills; and is an useful adjunct to mercurials in cu- 
taneous affections. Bergius recommends it in impotency.? The 
dose is gr. iij. gradually increased to 9j: given twice or thrice 
a day. ha! Ie LOE Tt 

EXTRACTUM ELATERII. Lond. Evxtract of Elate- 
rium.$ | EEE LUE 
“© Extrait de Ciqué (F.) Schierlings-extrakt (G.) Estratto dep erba della Cienta (J.) 
-* Impotentiam virilem sub usu Conii curatam: observavi, ‘in viro)quodam. plusquam 
quadragenario, qui omnem erectionem penis perdiderat, postinde tamen plures.liberos- 


procreavit.” Bergius, Mat. Med. i. 195. : 
3 Elsterium (F.) Estratto del fratto della Momordica (1.) 
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‘¢ Slice ripe wild cucumbers, express the juice very gently, 
and pass it through a very fine hair sieve into a glass ek 
then set it aside for some hours, until the thicker part has sub- 
sided... Reject the thinner supernatant part, and dry the 
thicker part with a gentle heat.” | 

ELATERIUM. Dub. laterium. 


* 

“ Slice ripe wild cucumbers, and strain the juice very lightly 
expressed through a fine hair sieve into a glass vessel; then set 
it aside for some hours until the thicker part subsides; reject 
the supernatant liquor, and dry the fecula, laid upon a linen 
cloth and covered with another, by a medium heat.” 

The substance obtained by these processes is neither an ex- 
tract nor an inspissated juice, but a peculiar modification of 
fecula combined. with some very active principle which is de- 
posited with it; and therefore the name adopted by the Dublin 
College is more appropriate than that imposed by the London 
College. It is very remarkable that the Edinburgh College 
has rejected so important a remedy from the last edition of its 
Pharmacopceia. Ate 

Medical properties and uses. — Elaterium is a very powerful 
hydragogue, and excites sickness, severe vomiting, and hyper- 
catharsis, if it be not cautiously administered. On this account 
it is seldom used as acathartic; but in ascites it often produces 
the entire evacuation of the fluid, when gamboge and crystals 
of tartar, foxglove, and every other remedy have failed. . The 
best mode of administering it is to give it in divided doses of 
or. fs. each, every hour, until it begins to operate. It may, how- 
ever, be given to the extent of gr. ilj. for a dose. 

_ EXTRACTUM CACUMINUM GENIST As. Dub. 
Extract of Broom Tops. | ee 

This extract is to be prepared in the same manner as the 
extract of wormwood. It is said to be diuretic, .but its efficacy. 
is doubtful, and it is scarcely ever employed. The dose is from 
3fs. to 3}. or more. | he Ree 

EXTRACTUM GENTIANZ. Lond. Exrracrum Ra- 
picis GenTian&. Dub. Liatract of Gentian.’ : 

* Take of gentian root, sliced, a pound; boiling water, a 
gallon. Macerate for twenty-four hours; then boil down to _ 
four pints, strain the liquor while it is hot, and evaporate it to 
a proper consistence.” j 3 

Exrracrum GEenTIANE LuTER. Edin. Zztract of Gentzan.. 
_% Take of gentian root, any quantity. Waving sliced and 
bruised it, pour upon it eight times its weight of boiling water. 
Boil down to one half, express the liquor strongly, and_ strain 


 ¥ Exueit de Gentiane (F) Enzian-extrakt (G.) Estratto di Gentiana (4) | 
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it. Evaporate the decoction immediately to the consistence of 
thick honey, in a: bath of boiling water saturated with muriate 
of soda.” ti igh 
The bitter principle of gentian root is not injured by this. 
form of preparation. The extract is inodorous,. very bitter, 
black, shining, and tenacious. It is chiefly used as a vehicle 
for the exhibition of the metallic oxides. 'Tle dose is from 
grs. x. to 3{s. given twice or thrice a day. _ 
» EXTRAC'TUM GLYCYRRHI'ZA, Lond. Dub. | Er- 
tract of Liquorice. | | ! 
_ & Take of liquorice root sliced, a pound; boiling water, a 
gallon. Macerate for twenty-four hours; then boil down to 
four pints; strain the hot solution, and evaporate it toa proper 
consistence.” ; . 
There is scarcely any of this extract prepared by the apothe- 
cary; the pure extract of liquorice sold. in the shops under the 
name of refined liquorice being prepared from the impure ex- 
tract of commerce, by dissolving it in water, straining, and in- 
spissating it in the usual manner. It is an useful demulcent 
for allaying tickling cough, as from its tenacity it hangs about 
and sheathes the fates. 
Officinal preparations. Piélule opiate. E.. Pilule scillitice. E. 
a rncheees Glycyrrhize glabre. E. — T: rochisct. Glycyrrhize cum 
io. E. ; 
“EXTRACTUM HAMATOX'YLI.: Lond. Exrrac- 
tum Haematoxyi1 Camprcuiani. Edin. Exrracrum Scoprs 
Hematoxyy. Dub. “Extract of Loswood. | guy 
_ Take of logwood rasped, a pound; boiling water, a gallon. 
Macerate for twenty-four hours; then boil down to four pints ; 
strain the hot liquor, and evaporate to.a proper consistence.” 
This extract is almost inodorous, has a sweet austere taste, 
and a deep ruby colour. * It becomes extremely brittle when 
kept. It is an useful astringent in the protracted stage of diar- 
thea and dysentery. The dose is from ers. x. to 3fs. dissolved 
in cinnamon water or peppermint water. ' 
EXTRAC/'TUM RADICIS HELLEBORI NIGRI. 
Edin. Dub. Extract of Black Hellebore Root. * 
This is to be prepared from the bruised root, after the man- 
ner directed for the extract of gentian by the Edinburgh 
College, and the extract of wormwood by the Dublin College. 
EXTRAC’'TUM HUMULI. Lond. Extract of Hops. 
~ Take of the strobiles of the hop, four ounces; water, a 
gallon. Boil down to four pints; strain the hot liquor; and 
evaporate it to a proper consistence.” ~~ - . 


 * Extractum Ligni Campachensis, P.L, 17.45. -Campecheholz-extrakt (Gi) 
4 Extrait d’Ellebore (F.) Schwarz Niesenwurz-extrakt (G.) > 
Ss 
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This extract is inodorous; and has the bitter taste peculiar 
to the hop. We have found it an useful anodyne in gout, 
acute rheumatism, and cases which do not admit of the use of 
opium. The dose is from grs. v. to 9j. given in the form of 
pills, or dissolved in any-aqueous vehicle. | 

EXTRACTUM HYOSCY'AMI. Lond. Succus spts-. 
satus Hyoscyami nicrr. Edin. Succus spissarus Hyos- 
cyami. Dub. Eztract of Henbane.’ aloo | 

“¢ Take of fresh leaves of henbane, a pound. Bruise them 
in a stone mortar, sprinkling on them a little water; then press 
out the juice, and without separating the sediment, evaporate 
it to a proper consistence.” Mart aatehe > 

‘This extract has a disagreeable slightly foetid odour, and-a 
nauseous, bitterish, subsaline taste. It is possessed of con- 
siderable narcotic powers, and is used as a substitute for opium 
in nervous affections, mania, gout, rheumatism, and all painful 
complaints, in which it is wished to avoid the costiveness which 
opium ‘is-apt to induce. A solution of it in water, in the pro- 
portion of one drachm to the ounce, dropped into the eye, di- 
lates very much the pupil; and has been used, on the recom- 
mendation of Professor Himly, for facilitating the operation for 
cataract; and also in contracted pupils not accompanied by 
adhesion of the iris to the capsule.* The dose is from grs. ij. 
to 9j. given in the form of pills. 1 eS 13 

EXTRACTUM JAL/APZ.3 Lond. Extract of Jalap. 

“ Take of jalap root powdered, a pound; rectified spirit, four 
pints; water, ten pints. Macerate the jalap root in the spirit 
for four days, and decant the tincture. Boil the residue in the 
water down to two pints. ‘Then strain separately the tincture 
and the decoction; distil the former, and evaporate the latter, 
until both begin to thicken. Lastly, mix the extract with the 
resin, and evaporate the mixture to a proper consistence.” 

« This extract should be kept in a soft state fit for forming — 
pills, and in a hard state, so that it may be reduced to 
powder.” HE, ahh “ 

Exrracrum Convotvunm JaLapz. Edin. Extract of 
Jalap. | 
This is ordered to be prepared from the root, in the same 
manner as the extract of cinchona bark. (Edin.) 

Exrracrum Jaap. Dub, Extract of Jalap. 

Let it be prepared in the same manner as the resinous 
extract of cascarilla.” AP + 


t Extrait de Jusquiame (F.) Hyoszyamus-extrakt (G.) Estratta*di~Giusquiama it 
pera (J.) 2 Edin. Medical and Surg. Journal, vol. ix. p. 6. 11. | 
3 Extractum Jalapii, P.L. 1745. Extrait de Jalap (F.) 
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These extracts contain all the active principles of the jalap 
reot. ‘They are, however, apt to gripe during their operation : 
hence, particularly when given to children, they should be tri- 
turated with sugar and almonds, or mucilage, so as to form an 
emulsion, in which state they operate freely and without 
griping. The dose to an adult is from grs. x. to 9}. 
~EXTRAC'TUM RADICIS JALAPAS. Dub. Extract 
of Jalap Root. 3 

This is to be prepared with water alone, after the manner 
directed ‘for the preparation of the simple extracts. (Dub.) It 
contains chiefly the gummy part of the jalap, very little of the 
resin being taken up by the water. ' It is milder in its operation 
than the root, and may be given to infants in doses of from 
grs. vi. to grs, xij. triturated with sugar or testaceous powders. 

SUCCUS SPISSATUS LACTUCZ: SATIVAS. Edin. | 
Inspissated Juice of Garden Lettuce.* | 
_ This is to be prepared from the fresh leaves, according to 
the general directions for preparing inspissated juices. 

“ SUCCUS SPISSATUS LACTUCA VIROSA. Edin. 
Inspissated Juice of the Wild Lettuce.? 

‘Lo be prepared from the fresh herb, in the same manner as 
the other inspissated juices. | 

The extracts of both the above species of lactuca are ex- 
hibited as substitutes for opium, in cases in which the intention 
is rather to allay irritation than to produce the full effect of a 
narcotic. ‘The dose is ers. yj. gradually increased. 

EXTRAC'TUM OPII, Lond. Extract of Opium. 

Take of opium sliced, half a pound; water, three pints. 
Pour a small portion of the water upon the opium, and mace- 
rate for twelve hours, that it may become soft; then adding 
gradually the remaining water, rub them together until they 
be well mixed, and set the mixture apart that the feculencies 

may subside. . Lastly, strain the liquor, and evaporate it to’a 
proper consistence.” Ate 

Exrracrum Opi aguosum. Dub. Watery Extract of 
Opium. 

“ Take of opium, two ounces; boiling water, a pint. Rub 
the opium in the water for ten minutes, and after a little pour 
off the solution; rub the residuary opium in an equal quantity 
of boiling water for the same space of time, pouring off also 
this solution; and repeat the operation a third time: Mix 
tégether the decanted solutions, and expose the mixture in a 


# 
+ Extrait de Laitue (F.) 
* Extrait de Laitue yireuse (F,). Estratto dell’ erba della Lactuca (J.) 
* Extrait d’Opium (F.) Opiums extrakt (G.)  Estratto d’Oppio (J) 
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broad open vessel to the air for two days. Lastly, strain it 
through linen, and by slow evaporation form it info an ex- 
tract.” 

Water takes up a certain proportion of all the constituents 
of crude opium, but less of the resinous than of the gummy 
part; and from the chemical analysis of opium, it appears that 
the watery, solution contains more of the narcotic principle, or 
morphia, on which depends the remedial quality of opium. 
In the Dublin preparation the quantity of active matter must 
necessarily be greater, owing to. the employment of boiling 
water for the second and third triturations. This extract, 
therefore, differs very little from opium; but as the inspissation 
cannot always be conducted exactly in the same manner, its 
strength must consequently vary. From Ibfs. of crude opium 
3ijfs only of extract are obtained, by following the directions 
of the London College. 3 

Qualities. —'This extract is inodorous, has a bitter taste, 
and is of a very deep brown colour, It is not altogether soluble 
in water, but is not precipitated from its solution by alcohol. 
It, however, affords precipitates with the following substances, 
which ought not, therefore, to enter into prescriptions with 
its solution; viz. solutions of astringent vegetables, the al- 
kaline carbonates, corrosive muriate of mercury, sulphate of 
copper, sulphate of zinc, acetate of lead, and nitrate of silver. 

Medical properties and uses, —'Yhis extract is supposed to 
possess the narcotic and anodyne powers of opium, but to pro- 
duce its effects with less subsequent derangement of the ner- 
vous system. It is therefore supposed to be well adapted’ for 
the diseases of children and very irritable habits. The dose is 
from gr.j. to grs. vj. for an adult. cE 

Officinal preparation. Syrupus Opi.D. _ 

EXTRACTUM PAPAVERIS. Lond. Exrracrum: Pa- 
PAVERIS SOMNIFERI. Edin. LEtract of Poppies." yi 

‘‘ Take of the capsules of the poppy, freed from the seeds, 
and bruised, a pound; bojling. water, a gallon. _ Macerate for 
t-venty-four hours; then boil down to four pints; strain the 
hot liquor, and evaporate it to a proper consistence.” ¥ 

This extract possesses nearly the same medicinal properties 
as opium, but in a much weaker degree; and is less apt to 
occasion the nausea, head-ach, and delirium, which opium not 
unfrequently produces. It is therefore to be preferred for pro- 
curing sleep in diseases. in which the head is much affected. 
The dose is from grs. ij. to 9j. given in the form of pills. 


t Extrait de Pavot (F.).- 


. 
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EXTRACTUM CORTICIS QUERCUS, Dub. Extract 
of Oak Bark." 

This extract is ordered to be prepared in the same manner 
as the simple extracts. It consists principally of tannin, which 
is, therefore, not liable to be injured by this form of prepara- 
tion; but it possesses no peculiar advantages to recommend it 
to particular notice. 

EXTRACTUM RHEI. Lond. Extract of Rhubarb.? 

** ‘Take of rhubarb root bruised, a pound; proof spirit, a 
pint; water, seven pints. Macerate for four days in a gentle 
heat; then strain the solution, and set it apart that the fecu- 
lencies may subside. Pour off the clear liquor, and evaporate 
it to a proper consistence.” : 

Although the purgative properties of the rhubarb be obtained 
to a certain degree in this extract, yet its virtues are certainly 
impaired during the inspissation; and the simple infusion is 
in every respect a preferable form of preparation. The dose is 
from grs. x. to 3fs. given in the form of pills, or dissolved in 
peppermint water. | 

EXTRACTUM RUT GRAVEOLENTIS. Edin, Ex- 
TRACTUM Foriorum Rutz. Dub. Extract of Rue. 

The Edinburgh extract is to be prepared in the same manner 
as the extract of gentian; the Dublin after the manner of the 
simple extracts. Prepared by either process, this extract is in- 
odorous, and has a bitter acrid taste. Its medicinal properties 
are different from those of the plant, the stimulant and narcotic 
powers of which depend on the volatile oil it contains, which is 
dissipated during the inspissation of the extract. ‘The dose is 
from grs. x. to 9j. in pills. . 

EXTRACTUM FOLIORUM SABINA. Dub. Extract 
of Savine. | 

To be prepared in the same manner as the simple extracts. 
It is a simple bitter of little efficacy, for the acrid volatile oil 
on which the efficacy of savine depends is dissipated by the 
heat employed during the inspissation. The dose is from grs. 
x. to 3fs. in pills. 

SUCCUS SPISSATUS SAMBUCI NIGRA. Edin. 
The inspissated Juice of the Black Elder.3 rs 

*¢ ‘Take of the ripe berries of the black elder, Jive parts ; 
purified sugar, one part. Boil with a gentle heat to the con- 
sistence of thick honey, ; . . . 

EXTRACTUM SARSAPARILLA. Lond. Extract of 


Sarsaparilia. | 


' Estratto della Quercia (1) 2 Extrait de Rhubarbe (F,) Rhabarber-extrakt (G.) 
3 Eingedicker Fliedersaft. (G.) F 
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“ 'Take of sarsaparilla root, sliced, a pound; boiling water, 
a gallon. Macerate for twenty-four hours, then boil down: to 
four pints; strain the solution while itis hot, = evaporate it 
to a proper consistence.” 

This extract has nothing to recommend it to practice. The 
decoction of the root is preferable in every respeet, but neither 
of them is possessed of much efficacy. ‘The dose is from grs. 
ix. to 3}. dissolved im the decoction, or given in the form of pills. 

EXTRACTUM TARAXACI. Lond. Extracrum Her- 
Bz ET Rapicis Taraxact. Dub. Latract of Dandelion.* 

‘“‘ Take of fresh-dandelion root, bruised, a pound; boiling 
water, a gallon. Macerate for twenty-four hours ; then boil 
down to four pints, strain the hot liquor, and evaporate it toa 
proper consistence.” 

The medicinal powers of dandelion have been already noticed. 
(See Pari ii.) This extract is supposed to contain all the active 
principles of the plant, and to prove equally efficacious in hepa- 
tic obstructions.’ Dr. Pemberton affirms, that he has seen great 
advantage result from its administration in doses of 3{s. in 
chronic inflammation and incipient scirrhus of the liver, and in 
chronic derangement of the stomach.* ‘The usual dose is from 
grs. x. to 3j. united with sulphate of potash. 

EXTRACTUM VALERIAN. Dub. Extract of Va- 
lerian.3 

“ Take of valerian root in:coarsé powder, six ounces ; boiling 
water, six pints. Mix and digest for twenty-four’ hours with a 
moderate heat in a covered vessel ; then express the liquor, and 
reduce it by evaporation to a proper consistence.” 

The odour of the plant is almost entirely dissipated in pre- 
paring this extract; and if the efficacy of the remedy be con- 
nected with that quality, which is extremely probable, it must 
be much inferior to the infusion, or tincture. The usual dose is 
from grs. x. to. 9j. given in the form of pills, or dissolved 1 in 
some distilled water. 


MISTUR . 


Mixtures. 


Tue term Mixture in pharmaceutical idearugbe denotes a 
mingled compound, in which different ingredients are held sus- 
pended in a fluid medium by means of mucilaginous or sac- 
charine matter. The London College has placed under this 
a 

1 Lowenzahn-extrakt (G.) Estratto di Tarassaco (J.) 


% On Diseases of the Abdominal Viscera, p. 43. 
3 Baldrian-extrakt (G.) 
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title,, also, those medicines which consist of the fixed oil of 
seeds diffused through water by means of the mucilage, fecula, 
or saccharine matter contained in the seeds, and which have 
hitherto been denominated Emulsions. Both these kinds. of 
preparations should always be extemporaneous; and in pre- 
scribing them attention is required not to bring together in- 
compatible substances, nor to order in mixtures insoluble mat- 
ters of a specific gravity too great to be suspended in the fluid 
vehicle by the ordinary means, 


MISTURA AMMONIACI. Lond. Mizture of Ammoniac. 

Take of ammoniac, ‘two drachms ; water, half a pint. Tri- 
turate the ammoniac, gradually adding the water until they be 
thoroughly mixed.” F EN, 

Lac Ammoniact. Dub. Milk: of Ammoniac.* 

“ Take of gum ammoniac, a drachm ; pennyroyal water, 
eight fluid ounces. Triturate the gum, gradually adding the 
pennyroyal water, until the mixture acquire the appearance of 
milk, which is to be:strained through linen.” fi 

The resinous part of the ammoniac is suspended in the water 
by means of the gummy part ; but after a little time the greater 
portion of the resin subsides. It is coagulated by distilled vine- 
gar, the oxymels, ether, spirit of nitric ether, supertartrate of 
potash, and oxymuriate of mercury, which are therefore incom- 
patible in prescriptions with mixture of ammoniac. It is advan- 
tageously employed as an expectorant in doses of from f 3 fs. to 


£3}. combined with an equal quantity of almond mixture. 


MISTURA AMYGDALARUM. Lond. Almond Mixture. 


“ ‘Take of almond confection, two ounces ; distilled water, a 


pint. Add the water gradually to the almond confection whilst 


triturating, and then strain.” 

Emvutsio Amyepai communis. Edin. Almond Emulsion, 

Take of sweet almonds, an ounce ; refined sugar, half an 
ounce; water, two pounds and a half. Beat diligently the blanched , 
almonds in a stone mortar, adding the water gradually; then 
strain.” 

Lac AmyepaLz. Dub. Almond Milk: 

** Take of sweet almonds, blanched, an ounce and a half ; 
purified sugar, half an ounce ; water, two pints and a half. Rub 
the almonds with the sugar, adding the water gradually; then 
strain.” Hd 

EMULSIO ACACIA ARABICA. Edin. Emulsion of 
Gum Arabic.’ i Lik yf | 


* Emulsion d’Amandes (F.) Mandelmilch (G.) Latte di Mandorle (J.), 
2 Emulsion de Gorame Arabique (F.) Emulsione di Gomma Arabica (1.) 


ss 4 


, 
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** Take of mucilage of gum arabic, two ounces; ‘almonds, an 
ounce; refined sugar, half an ounce; water, two pounds and a 
half. Blanch the almonds, and then beat them in a stone mortar 
with the sugar and the mucilage, gradually adding the water ; 
then strain: through linen.” binods .anoite | 

Emutsio Arasica. Dub. » Arabic Emulsion. : 

*< Take of gum arabic in powder, two drachms; sweet almonds 
blanched, purified sugar, of each half an ounce; decoction’ of 
barley, a pint. Dissolve the gum in the warm decoction, and 
when it is almost cold, pour-it gradually upon the almonds pre- 
viously beaten to a paste with the’sugar, triturating at the same 
time so as to form a milky mixture; then strain”? » 999 | 

In these preparations the oil of almonds is diffused through 
the water, and suspended in it by the mucilage and fecula the 
almonds contain; the gum in the two latter preparations con- 
tributing nothing to this effect. The confection ordered by 
the London College affords an expeditious mode of making the 
mixture, but does not prevent the necessity of straining. The 
use of distilled water is an unnecessary refinement. = © 

Qualities. —'These_ emulsions are inodorous, bland, milky 
fluids,. T'he oil, after some time, rises like a thick cream to the 
surface; and. in forty-eight hours the acetous fermentation com- 
mences, and the mixtures become sour. They are decomposed 
by acids, oxymel, and syrup of squill, spirits, and tinctures, 
(unless these be in small quantity,) tartrate and supertartrate of 
potash, supersulphate of potash, oxymuriate of mercury, acetate 
of lead, and. spirit of nitric ether, which are therefore incompa- 
tible in prescriptions with almond emulsions. 

Medical properties and uses. — These mixtures‘are in common 
use as diluents and demulcents in inflammatory fevers, stran- 
gury, dysury, and other affections of the urinary organs; but 
they are chiefly useful as pleasant vehicles for the exhibition of 
_ more active remedies. . The dose is from f3ij. to Ofs. frequently 
repeated. 


-. MISTURA ASSAFGSTID AE. Lond. » Mixture of Assa- 


JSetida. | 
** Take of assafoetida, two drachms; water, half a pint. 
Triturate the assafcetida, gradually adding the water to it, un- 
til they be thoroughly mixed.” rhagtt 
Lac Assararipa., Dub... Milk of Assafetida. 

“¢ ‘Take of assafcetida, @ drachm; pennyroyal water, eight 
fiud ounces. _Triturate the ‘assafoctida, gradually adding the 
water until it forms an emulsion,” Oe 
__ Owing to the disagreeable flavour of assafoetida, it-is seldom 
given by the mouth in this form, whicli is chiefly employed as 
an enema in flatulent colic, worms, and the convulsions of in- 

12 
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fants arising from irritations of the bowels during dentition. 
When given by the mouth, the dose may be from f3fs. to f3jfs. 
frequently repeated. ecisliinesi ad Se. | 

-MISTURA CAMPHOR 2. Lond. Mixture of Camphor.* 

“Take of camphor, half a drachm: rectified spirit, zen mi- 
nims; water, a pint. Rub the camphor first with the spirit, 
then. add the water gradually, and strain.” 
~ Misrura’campnorata. Dub. Camphorated Mixture. 

“ ‘Take of camphor, a scruple; rectified spirit of winé, ten 
drops; refined sugar, half.an ‘ounce; water, a pint. Rub the 
camphor ‘first with the spirit, and then with the sugar; add 
the water during the trituration, and strain the mixture 
through linen.” » : i Rel SARS DOT 5 

A pint of water takes up scarcely more than one half the 
quantity of camphor ordered by the London College; but it 
communicates to it both odour and taste in a considerable de- 
gree. Solution of pure potash separates the camphor. It is 
an elegant vehicle for more active remedies in low fevers and - 
nervous affections. The dose is from f3j. tof 3ij. given every 
three or four hours. thd « 

EMULSIO CAMPHORZ. Edin. Camphor Emulsion, ’ 

“* Take of camphor, @ scruple; sweet almonds blanched, 
refined sugar, each half an ounce; water, a pint and a half. 
It is to be made in the same manner as the common almond 
emulsion.””. BO 

In this preparation the whole of the camphor is diffused - 
through the mixture; the medicinal powers of which are con- 
sequently more considerable than those of the foregoing pre- 
paration. It is less apt to excite nausea and uneasiness at the 
stomach than camphor taken in the solid state, and is given 
with advantage in typhus and nervous cases in doses of f5ij. 
every three or four hours. Its preparation should always. be 
extemporaneous, as the camphor separates and swims on the 
surface of the mixture after a few days. LE WOES 

MISTURA CORNU USTI. Lond. Decocrum Géknu 
cERvINnI. Dub. Mizture of burnt Hartshorn. 

** Take of burnt hartshorn, ¢wo ounces ; acacia gum, in 
powder, an ounce (three drachms, Dub.) ; water, three pints, 
Boil down to two pints, constantly stirring, and strain”? 

This is the most unchemical, injudicious, and useless’ prepa 
ration in the pharmacopceias which have admitted it; being a | 
simple diffusion of insoluble phosphate of lime in a thin muci- 
lage. DU, We mm 21898 10 Smeg bias 
“MISTURA CRETE. Lond. Dub. Mixture of Chalk. 

a a nae aes emer ees or eee) he Bs) BR ae 


* Mixture Camphré (F.) Kampfermixtur (G.) Mistura Canforata (T.) 
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. Take of prepared chalk, half an ounce ; refined sugar, 
three drachms; acacia ‘gum, in powder, half an ounce (an ounce, 
“Dub.); water, a pint. Mix, by trituration.” | 

Potio Carzonatis Catcis.. Edin. Chalk Potion. 

“‘ Take of prepared carbonate of lime (chalk), one ounce; re- 
fined.sugar, half an ounce; mucilage of gum arabic, two ounces. 
Rub them together, and then gradually add of water, two 
pounds and a half; spirit of cimmamon, two ounces. Mix 
them.” | 

These are common and useful forms of giving chalk in aci- 
dity of the prime: vie; and combined with opium or catechu 
in diarrhoea. The dose is from f3j. to fZ ij. given every three 
or four hours; or after every liquid evacuation. | 

MISTURA FERRI COMPOSITA. Lond.* Compound 
Mixture of Iron. | 

“ Take of myrrh, in powder, a drachm; subcarbonate of 
potash, ¢wendy-five grains; rose-water, seven fluid ounces anda 
half; sulphate of iron, in powder, a scruple ; spirit of nutmeg, 
half a fluid ounce ; refined. sugar, a drachm. Rub together the 
myrrh, the subcarbonate of potash, and the sugar, and 
while triturating, add first the rose-water and the spirit of 
nutmeg, and. afterwards the sulphate of iron. Put the mix- 
ture immediately into a proper glass vessel, and keep it closely 
stopped.” | . Ayo’ 

In this mixture the sulphate of iron is decomposed by the 
subcarbonate of potash forming, by the change of constitu- 
ents which takes place, sulphate of potash and subcarbonate 
of iron; the former of which is dissolved, while the latter 
is diffused through the mixture, and kept suspended by the 
myrrh, which forms a saponaceous compound with the excess 
of alkali. _The iron is in the state of a suboxide; and as it 
rapidly attracts oxygen in this state, and is converted into the- 
red oxide, it is necessary to keep the mixture very well ex- 
cluded from the air. . 

Medical properties and uses.— This mixture, which is nearly 
the same as the celebrated antihectic mixture of Dr. Griffith, 
is an useful tonic, in all cases in which preparations of iron are 
indicated, particularly in hysteria and chlorosis, and in phthi- 
sis, when no active inflammatory diathesis subsists: ‘The dose 
is from £4}. to £Zij. given two or three times in a day. 

MISTURA GUAIACI. Lond. Mixture of Guaiac. 

“Take of guaiac, a drachm and a half; refined sugar, two 

drachms; wucilage of acacia gum, two fluid drachms; cinna- 


t This name is certainly improper ; but it is not easy to invent ore which would be 
descriptive of the compound, and yet be sufficiently concise : Mistura subcarlonatis 
ferri cum myrrha would have been less objectionable. 
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mon water, eight fluid ounces. Rub the guaiac with the su- 
gar, then with the mucilage, and during the trituration add 
gradually the cinnamon water.” yd ss 

This is.a convenient mode of exhibiting guaiac. It is given 
in doses of from f3 fs. to fZij. two or three times a day ; dilu- 
ting freely with tepid barley-water or gruel to assist its ope- 
ration. | | 

MISTURA MOSCHI. Lond. Mixture of Musk.* 

“ Take of musk, acacia gum, in powder, refined sugar, of 
each, a drachm; rose-water, six jiuid ounces. Rub the musk 
with the sugar, then with the gum, and add gradually the rose- 
water,” ©2504 | | | | 

The quantity of gum ordered is scarcely sufficient to retain 
the musk suspended in the mixture. It is a convenient form 
of exhibiting the remedy, and may be given to the extent of 
£31). every three or four hours in spasmodic affections, and the 
sinking state of typhus. The late Mr. White of Manchester, 
found this mixture combined with ammonia 3{s. spirit of laven- 
der f5j. and spirit of juniper £2). of great utility in sloughing 
phagedenic ulcers of a syphilitic and: strumous nature, 

ENEMA CATHARTICUM. Dub. Purging Clyster. 

» © Take of manna, an ounce ; dissolve it in compound de- 
coction of chamomile, zen fluid ounces ; then add. of olive oil, 
an ounce; sulphate of magnesia, half an ounce. Mix them.” 

ENEMA FCETIDUM. Dub. © Fetid Clyster. 

** It is to be prepared by adding to the purging clyster two 
drachms of assafcetida.” okt : 

| esta 
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SPIRITS. 


Unoer this title are placed alcohol and spirituous solutions 
of vegetable matter, chiefly volatile oils, formed by simple 
mixture, by maceration, and by distillation. They are uni- 
form, transparent, unchanging solutions, containing, in gene- 

tal, a large proportion of volatile oil; and when well prepared, 
are free fromempyreuma. Pure alcohol is more volatile than 
‘many of the volatile oils, which do not therefore rise in distil- 
lation with it; and, consequently, proof or distilled spirit is em- 
ployed. As medicinal agents the spirits are stimulant and cor- 
dial ; but sometimes bad habits are acquired from their continued 
_use.. They are employed to cover the taste and flavour of dis- 
agreeable medicines ;. and to make some, which are apt to pro- 
duce nausea, sit light upon the'stomach, 


Mixture avec le muse (F.) Mixtura Muschiato (4) 
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ALCOHOL. Lond. Alcohol.’ | | 

“‘ ‘Take of rectified spirit, @ gallon; subcarbonate of potash, 
three pounds. Add a pound of the subcarbonatepreviously heated 
to 300 degrees to the spirit, and macerate for twenty-four hours, 
frequently shaking the mixture: then pour off the spirit, and 
add the remainder of the subcarbonate heated to the same de- 
gree: lastly, distil the alcohol from a water-bath, and preserve 
it in a well closed vessel. ‘The specific gravity of alcohol is to 
that of distilled water, as 815 to 1°000.” 

Atconot. Dub. Alcohol. ; | 

* Take of rectified spirit of wine, a gallon ; pearl-ashes dried, 
at a heat of 300°, and still hot, a pound; caustic kali, in pow 
der, an ounce; muriate of lime, dried, half a pound. Mix the 
spirit and the kali; add the pearl-ashes, previously reduced to 
powder, and digest the mixture for three days in a closed vessel, 
frequently shaking it; then pour off the spirit; mix with it 
the muriate of lime; and, lastly, distil with a moderate heat; 
until the residue begins to thicken. The specific gravity of 
this spirit is to that of distilled water, as °815 to 1-000. 7 

*‘ The muriate of lime may be conveniently obtained from 
the residue of the distillation of water of ammonia.” 

Rectified spirit, of the specific gravity of 835; contains 
about fifteen per cent. of water; and to free it from this is the 
intention of the above processes. The affinity of the alkali 
and the muriate of lime for water is much greater than that of 
the spirit ; it is therefore attracted by these substances, and pre- 
vented from rising with the spirit during the distillation, by 
which means the alcohol comes over in a very highly concen- 
trated state. The process of the Dublin College is to be pre- 
ferred, muriate of lime being a much more powerful agent for 
separating the water than subcarbonate of potash. By its means, 
Dr. Black obtained alcohol of the specific gravity of 800°; and 
Richter procured it so low as 0°792, in the temperature of 68° 
Fahrenheit *, at: which degree of concentration it may be re- 
garded. almost as pure alcohol, or alcohol perfectly free from 
water. The alcohol of the pharmacopeeias, therefore, is not 
free from water, but it is sufficiently concentraged for all the 
purposes of pharmacy. Alcohol chemically combines with wa- 
ter: the bulk of the resulting mixture is less than the mean of 
the two liquids before admixture; and much caloric is evolved. 
It is highly inflammable ; and during its combustion water and 
carbonic acid are formed, the quantity of the water exceeding 
that of the alcohol consumed. Alcohol boils at’ 176°, and as its 
boiling point.is higher the more water it contains, its strength 
may be known by the degree at which it boils ; allowing for the 


* Alcohol (F.) Hochst rektifizirter Weingiest (G.) Alcoole (J.) 
2 Creli’s Annals, 1796, ii. 211. 
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atmospheric pressure under which it is tried. It cannot be 
frozen by any known degree of cold. Asa pharmaceutical 
agent, alcohol, both in’its pure and diluted state, is of the 
utmost importance. | | 


- 


Tux following Table drawn up by Lowitz, with an additional column 
by Dr. Thomson, shows the Specitic Gravity of different Mixtures 
of pure Alcohol of a specific gravity *791, and Distilled Water, 
at the temperatures of 60° and 68° of Fahrenheit. 


100 parts 


100 parts 
by weight. 


by weight. 


Sp. Gravity 


100 part ‘ 
b Paes | Spx. Gravity 


y weight. 


Alco, % é a at 60% Alco. | Wat. 


100 | : 880 


* Alcohol of the Lond, and the Dub. Pharm. tT Ditto, (Edin.). rectified spirit, 
(Lond.) -¢ Rectified spirit, (Dub.) § Proof spirit, (Zond. Dub.) |} Ditto, (Zdin.) 
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TABLE, extracted from the Tables of Mr. Gilpin, showing the Real 

Specific Gravity of different Mixtures of Spirit and Water at 
The standard spirit 
employed was of the specific gravity 0°825 ; or contained 89 pure 
alcohol, and 11 water, in 100 parts. 


every 5° of temperature from 50° to 709." 


{Proportions by 
weight of 


Rea Speciric GRAVITY 


i Spirit. |Water| at 50°. 
aut wearer! iat 
82977 
84076. 
85042 © 
*85902 
"86676 
87384 
"88030 
*88626 
*S9174 
"89684 
*90160 
*90596 
*90997 
*91370 
91723 
92051 
*92358 
"99647 
"92919 
°93177 
"93419 
"93658 
*93897 
"94149 
94.414 
"94683 
"94.958 
"95243 
"95534 
95831 
"96126 
*96420 
*96708 
96995 
"97284 
°97589 
*97920 
"98293 
"98745 
°99316 


at 55°. 


82736 
"83834 
“84802 
"85664 
86441 
‘87150 
"87796 
88393 
"88945 
89458 
89933 
-90367 
‘90768 
‘91144 
‘91502 
‘91837 


92145 


"92436 
92707 
*92960 
"93208 
"93462 
"93696 


93948 


94213 
94.486 
94767 
95087 
95467 
"95662 
"95966 
"96262 
"96595 
"96277 


97181 — 


°97800 
"97887 


|. 98289 


98702 
99284 


z Phil. Trans. for 1794, p. 320—3470. 


+ Proof spirit, (Lond, Dub.) 


at 60°. 


“82500 


#83599 
84.568 
"85430 
86208 
“86918 
*87569 
88169 
88720 
89232 
*89707 
90144 
90549 

 .90927 
‘91927 
“91692 
91933 
99915 
924.99 
99758 

+*93002 
‘83947 
$:93493 
‘93749 
94.018 
94.296 
“94.579 
-94876 
-95181 
95493 
“95804 
-96122 
96437 
‘96752 
‘97074: 
‘97410 
‘97771 
98176 
“98654 
99244. 


at 65°. 


82262 


83362 
84334 


85193 


"85975 
*86680 
*87337 
87938 
*88490 


89006 
+89479. 


*89920 
"90328 
-90707 
*91066 


*91 400 - 


91715 
92010 
°92283 
92546 
92794: 
*93040 


"93285. 


"93546 
"93822 
94099 


94388 
94689 


*95000 
"95318 
"95635 


"95962. 
96288 
"96620 | 


‘96959 
87309 


98106 


"98594 . 


“99194 - 


at 70°. 


89093 | 


83124 7 
84092 | 
84951 
85736 | 
‘86415 


87105 


‘87705 | - 
‘88254 |. 
‘88773 | 
89252 | 
‘89695 


90104: 


90484 | 
90847 | 
‘91181 
91493 
91793 | 
92069 
92333 
‘92580 
92898 | 
93076. | 
93337 


*93616_ 


"93898. 
94193 
94.500 | - 
94813 | 
"95139. | 
95469 |. 
"95802. 
"96143 
96484 
96836 


| -97203 
‘97688 © 


"97596 
98028 - 
a nota 
“99154 


* Alcohol ,(Edin.) Rectified spirit, (Lond.) 
t $ Proof spirit, (Lidin.) 
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SPIRITUS AMMO'NLA.* Lond. Spirit of Ammonia. 

** ‘Take of rectified spirit, three pints ; muriate of ammonia, 
four ounces ; subcarbonate of potash, six ounces. Mix, and, 
by a gentle heat, distil over a pint and a half of spirit of am- 
monia into a receiver which is kept cold.” | 

ALCOHOL aMMontaTuM. Edin. — Ammoniated Alcohol. . 

Take of alcohol (835), thirty-two ounces ; lime, recently 
burnt, ¢welve ounces ; muriate of ammonia, e/ght ounces ; water, 
six ounces.. From*these ammoniated alcohol is prepared exactly 
in the same manner as water of ammonia.” - | 

Spiritus AMMonia. Dub. Spirit of Ammonia. 

‘Take of proof spirit, three pints; muriate of ammonia, 
Sour ounces ; pot-ashes, six ounces. Mix them, and distil with 
a moderate heat two pints.” 

In these processes, the muriate of ammonia is decomposed. 
by the lime, which attracts the muriatic acid, while the am- 
monia is extricated in a pure state, volatilized, and readily 
combines with the alcohol. Mturiate of lime remains in the 
retort. ‘The present formula of the London and of the Dublin 
Colleges is the same. It does not yield a solution of pure 
ammonia in alcohol, but a mixed solution of a small portion of 
ammonia in spirit, and a portion of subcarbonate of ammonia 
in water; a portion of subcarbonate cf ammonia also sublimes, 
and remains undissolved in the distilled product, 

This spirit properly prepared has the pungent odour and, 
acrid taste of ammonia, with which it coincides in its medicinal 
properties. It is chiefly used for pharmaceutical purposes. 

Officinal preparations. Spiritus Ammonia composttus. L.E. D. 
eile Ammonia fetidus.L.E.D. Tinctura Casiorei composita. E. 

linctura Guaiaci composita.E. Tinctura Opii ammoniata. E. 

SPIRITUS AMMONIA AROMATICUS,- Lond. Aro- 
matic Spirit of Ammonia. | 

*¢ ‘Take of cinnamon bark bruised, cloves bruised, of each, 
two drachms ; lemon-peel, four ounces; subcarbonate of potash, 
half a pound; muriate of ammonia, jive ounces; rectified spirit, 

Jour pints; water, a gallon. Mix, and distil over six pints.” 
_Tincrura AMMONIATUM ARomaAtiIcum. Edin. Aromatic 
ammoniated Tinctire. : : 

“¢ ‘Take of ammoniated alcohol, eight ounces; volatile oil of 
rosemary, a drachm and a half; volatile oil of lemons, a drachm. 
Mix them so as to dissolve the oils.” ey , 

Spiritus AMMONIZ aRomaticus. Dub. Aromatic Spirit 

_ of Ammonia. | ‘A 
a mee ee eee ne 
_ © Spiritus Salis ammoniaci dulcis, P.L. 1745. Alcohol Ammoniacal (F.) Gristiger 
Ammonium liquor (G.) Alcoole Ammoniato (1.) 


* Spiritus Ammonize compositus, P,L. 1787. 
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‘¢ Take of spirit of ammonia, /wo pints; essential oil of 
lemons, ¢wo drachms; nutmegs, bruised, half an ounce. Di- 
gest in a covered vessel for three days, frequently shaking the 
vessel; then distil a pound and a half?’ 

For these latter preparations it is necessary that the oils be 
pure; for if they contain fixed oil, as is often the case with the 
volatile oils imported into this country, the mixture is rendered 
turbid and coloured. It is turbid also with pure oilsif the spirit 
of ammonia contain any carbonate of ammonia, as must be the: 
case in the Dublin preparation; in which case’ it is necessary 
to distil the mixtures. 

Medical properties and uses.— This spirit is an useful stimu- 
lant in languors, and flatulent colic; and the oils render it more 
grateful to the stomach than the simple spirit of ammonia,. 
The dose is from f3fs. to f3}. in any convenient vehicle: 


Officinal preparations, Z%nctwra Guaract ammoniata. L. D. Ti mc~ 
tura Valeriane ammoniata. L. D. 


. SPIRITUS AMMONIA FQeTIDUS.*. Lond. Dub. 
Feetid Spirit of Ammonia. 

“ Take of spirit of ammonia, two pints; assafoetida, two 
ounces, (one ounce and a half, Dub.) Macerate for twelve 
hours (for three days, in a covered vessel, with frequent agita- 
tion, Dud.) ; then by a gentle fire distil one pint and a half i into 
a cold receiver.” 

TINCTURA ASSAFQ:TIDA AMMONIATA.. Edin. 
Ammoniated Tincture of Ammonia. 

«“ Take of ammoniated alcohol, ezght ounces; asoistidi 
half an ounce. Digest them in. a close vessel, for twelve hours 
then distil eight ounces by the heat of boiling water.” 

In these pr rocesses the ‘foetid volatile oil of the gum resin ‘is 
dissolved in the spirit of ammonia, and its odour and flavour 
communicated to it; but very little else is taken up... Its me- 
dicinal properties are not different from those of the preceding 
spirit; and its dose is the same. It acquires colour from age. 

SPIRITUS AMMO'NLAs SUCCINA'TUS. Lond. Suc- 
cinated Spirit of Ammonia. 

“ Take of mastich, three drachms; atichol nine fluid 
drachms; oil of Bieadee fou ‘teen minims; oil of amber, fou? 
minims; solution of ammonia, ten fluid ounces. Macerate the 
mastich in the alcchol, that it may be dissolved, and pour off 
the clear tincture; then add the other ingredients, and mix 
them by agitation.” —— 

The preparation of this name in the Pharmacopoeia of 1787 
did not preserye the milky appearance characteristic of- the eau- 


1 Spiritus volatilis foetidus, P.L. 1745. 
2 Eau de Luce (F.). Ammoaniaca Succinata (/.) 
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tle-luce, for which’ it Was intended to-be 4 substitute: and 
therefore the: present’ formula is given as furnishing a’ com- 
pound capable of preserving its milkiness for a very consider- 
able time. It is employed as a stimulant and antispasmodic 
in’ the same cases as the oil of amber; and has been success- 
fully used in India against the bite of the rattlesnake. . The 
dose is from m x. to fyis. given in any convenient vehicle. 

SPIRITUS ANISI. Lond. © Spirit of Aniseed.* 

“ ‘Take of aniseeds bruised, half a pound ; proof spirit, a gal- 
ton; water, a sufficient quantity to prevent empyreuma. Mace- 
rate for twenty-four hours; then distil by a gentle fire.” - 

Spiritus Anist compositus. Dub; Compound Spirit of 
Aniseed. | | bps 

“* ‘Take of aniseeds bruised, angelica seeds bruised, © of 
each, half a pound; proof spirit, a gallon; water, ‘sufficient to 
prevent empyreuma. Distil one gallon.” yk Lak he 

These are pleasant carminatives in flatulent colic, and simis 

_ dar affections. 'The’dose is from f3{s. to fziv. in water... 

SPIRITUS. ARMORACIA. COMPOSITUS. Lond. 

Compound Spirit of Horse-Radish. | i 

. Take of fresh horse-radish, sliced, orange-peel dried, of 
each, @ pound ; nutmegs bruised, half an ounce; proof spirit, @ 
gallon; water, sufficient to prevent empyreuma. Macerate for 
twenty-four hours; and distil a gallon by a gentle fire.” 

Sprritus RaPHani composirus. Dub. Compound Spirit: of 

_ Hrse-Radish. (AMID, GEER 

“‘ Take of fresh horse-radish dried, peel of Seville oranges, 
of each, two pounds; fresh garden scurvy-grass, four pounds: 
nutmegs bruised, an ounce; proof spirit, ¢wo gallons; water, 
sufficient to prevent empyreuma. Distil two gallons,” i 

_ These spirits were formerly used as antiscorbutics, but they 
possess little value as such; and are now chiefly used in dropsies 
_ attended with much debility. The ‘dose is from f 3). to f3iv. 
combined with infusion of foxglove or of juniper berries, 
SPIRITUS CAMPHOR. Lond. Sprrirus CAMPHO= 
—Ratus. Dub. Spirit of Camphor* | aS 

“ ‘Take of camphor, four ounces; rectifie spirit, 2wo pints: 
Mix, that the camphor may be dissolved.” _ Aas Ak DS 

Tivcrura Campnors. Edin: Lincture of Camphor. 
| Lake of camphor, an ounce; alcohol (sp. grav.. 835), @ 
pound. - Mix, that the camphor may be dissolved, ‘Tt may also 
be made with double or triple the quantity of camphor.” °-:- 

The strength of the spirit tenders this preparation unfit to 


~—1-Aleohol Anis (F.) Aleoole | ot OIE DREN irda 
* Alcoho] Camphré (F.) ‘Kumpfer Spiritus. (G.j Aleoole Canforato (1) 
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be given internally; and the addition of water, with the view of 
diluting it, separates the camphor. It is an useful stimulant 
and discutient application to chilblains, and. in chronic rheu- 
‘matism, paralytic numbness, and gangrene. 

SPIRITUS CARUI. Lond. Dub. Spirit of Carraway.* 

“Take of carraway seeds bruised, a pound and a half, 
(half a pound, Dub.); proof spirit, a gallon ; water, sufficient 
to prevent empyreuma. Macerate for twenty-four hours, then 
distil a gallon by a gentle fire.” 

Spiritus Cari Carut. Edin. Spirit of Carraway. : 

“¢ Take of carraway seeds bruised, ha/fa pound; proof spiri 
nine, pounds. Macerate for two days in a close vessel; then 
add a sufficient quantity of water to prevent empyreuma, and 
distil nine pounds.” 

_An useful carminative, and adjunct to griping purgatives.. 

SPIRITUS CINNAMOMI. Lond. Dub. Spirit of Cinna- 
MONe . | | 

‘‘ Take of cinnamon bark bruised, a@ pound; proof spirit, a 
gallon; water, sufficient to prevent empyreuma. Macerate for 
twenty-four hours; then distil a gallon by a gentle fire.” 

Spiritus Lauri Cinnamomi. Edin. Spirit of Cinnamon. 

“© To be prepared with a pound of cinnamon bark, in the 
same manner as the spirit of carraway.” 

This spirit is an agreeable cordial in diseases attended with 


much languor and debility. The dose is from f3j. to f5iv. in | 


any convenient vehicle. 

_. Officinal preparation.  Infusum Digitalis. L. ‘ke 
_. SPIRITUS JUNIPERI COMPOSITUS. Lond. Dub. 
Edin. Compound Spirit of Juniper. 

‘“‘ Take of juniper berries bruised, a pound; carraway seeds 
bruised, fennel seeds bruised, of each, an ounce and a half; proof 
spirit, a gallon (nine pounds, Edin.) ; water, sufficient to preveni 
empyreuma. Macerate for twenty-four hours (two days, Edin. 
Dub.); then distil a gallon (nine pounds, Edin.) by a gentle 
heat.” rT 
foxglove, and other diuretics, in dropsy.” 

-SPIRITUS LAVANDUL. Lond... Spzrit of Lavender. 

‘Take of fresh lavender flowers, two pounds; rectified 
spirit, ¢ gallon; water, sufficient to prevent empyreuma. » Mace- 
rate for twenty-four hours; then distil a gallon: by a gentle 

eat.” é éj 
Dublin. } 
‘¢ Take of fresh flowers of lavender, a pound and a half; 


1 Alcoole con Carvi (/.) 
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This spirit is a grateful and useful addition to infusions of 
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proof spirit, @ gallon; water, sufficient’ to prevent empreuna. 
Distil five pints by a moderate fire.” i 

Sprritus Lavanpute Spice. Edin. Spirit of Lavender. 

** ‘Take of fresh flowers of lavender, two pounds; alcohol, 
eight pounds. Distil, with the heat of a- water-bath, seven 
pounds.” 

The oil of lavender is sufficiently volatile to be brought over 
with rectified spirit, which is also required to extract all the 
oil from the flowers: for this reason the Dublin process pro-= 
duces a spirit less highly impregnated with the oil, Spirit of 
lavender is chiefly used as a perfume, and in pharmacy to pre- 
pare the following articles. . : ; 

Officinal preparations. Spiritus Lavandule compositus. L.E. D. 
Linimentum Camphore compositum. L. 

SPIRITUS LAVANDULA COMPOSITUS. Lond. 
Dub. Compound Spirit of Lavender+ 

*¢ Take of spirit of lavender, three pints; spirit of rosemary, 
@ pint ; cinnamon bark bruised, nutmegs bruised, of each, half 
an ounce ; (cloves, two drachms, Dub.); red saunders-wood, 
chipped, an ounce. Macerate for fourteen days, (ten days, 
Dub.) and strain.” | 

rit Edinburgh. : : 

* Take of spirit of lavender, three pounds; spirit of rose- 
mary, one pound; cinnamon bark bruised, an ounce; nutmegs 
bruised, two drachms ; red saunders-wood rasped, three drachms. 
Macerate seven days, and strain.” o; 

The addition of these aromatics to the spirit of lavender 
renders it a very grateful cordial and stimulant; very useful 
in languors and faintings, and as an adjunct to tonic and sto- 
machic infusions. Its dose is from mxxx. to f,ij. either dropped 
on a piece of sugar, or given in water, in camphor mixture, or 
any other convenient vehicle. : | 

SPIRITUS MENTH/ PIPERITA:. Lond. Edin. Spirit 
of Peppermint.* eas ai 

“ Take of peppermint dried, a pound and a half; proof spirit; 
a gallon (nine pounds, Edin.); water, sufficient to prevent empy= 
reuma. Macerate for twenty-four hours; then distil.a gallon 
(nine pounds, Edin.) by a gentle heat”? : 

An useful carminative in nausea and flatulence, and as an 
adjunct to purgative remedies. | <e0itp 

SPIRITUS MENTHA VIRIDIS. Lond: Spirit of 
Spearmint. ‘ 

“Take of spearmint dried, a pound and a half; proof 
spirit, a gallon; water, sufficient to produce empyreuma. Mace- 

1 Teinture alcoholique de Lavande (F.) Lavendel-spiritus (G.) 

* Teinture alcoholique de Menthe Poivrée (F.) Alcoole con Menta piperitide (7.) 
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ie for twenty-four lrours; then distil a gallon by a gentle. 
eal.” | 8? 

In the same cases as the former. ve | 
‘ -SPIRITUS MYRISTICAE. Lond. Spiritus MyRisTicz 
moscHat#. Edin. . Sprrirus Nucis MoscuaTa. Spirit of 
Nutmeg. Bl banay 
. « Take of nutmegs bruised, two ounces ; proof spirit, a gallon 
(nine pounds, Edin.); water, sufficcent to prevent empyreuma. 
Macerate for twenty-four hours ; then distil a gallon (nine, 
pounds, Edin.) by a gentle heat.” | : wie 
_ SPIRITUS PIMENTZ.. Lond. Spiritus Pimento, Dub. 
Spirit of Pimenta. . 
 & Take of pimenta berries bruised, two ounces (three ounces, 
Dub.); proof spirit, a gallon; water, sufficient to prevent empy- 
reuma. Macerate for twenty-four hours; then distil a gallon 
by a gentle heat.” . S oe 

Spiritus Myrti Pimenta. Edin. Spirit of Pimenta. ~ 

“ It is to be prepared with half’ a pound of bruised pimenta 
berries, in the same manner as spirit of carraway.” 

An useful carminative in flatulent colic, atonic gout, and 
dyspepsia. ‘elt Ade Zieh, pee 

SPIRITUS PULEGII. Lond. Spirit of Pennyroyal. 
. & Take of pennyroyal dried, a pound and a half; proof spirit, 
a gallon; water, sufficient to prevent empyreuma. Macerate for 
twenty-four hours; then distil a gallon by a gentle fire.” 

Similar to spirit of spearmint in its qualities and medicinal 
Sroperties. : | ; 

’ SPIRITUS ROSMARINI. Lond. Spirit of Rosemary." ° 
‘¢ Take of fresh rosemary tops, ¢wo pounds; proof spirit, a 
gallon ; water, sufficient to prevent empyreuma. Macerate for. 

twenty-four hours ; then distil a gallon in a gentle heat.” 
- Sprartus Roxismanini orricinatts, Edin. Spirit of Rose- 
mary. | | at 
« Take of fresh rosemary-tops, 7wo pounds ; alcohol (sp. grav- 
335), eight pounds. Draw off seven pounds by distillation in a 
water-bath.” » _ ) at PMD LOOPS B 
© Sprrrrus Rorismarini. Dub. Spirit of Rosemary. — 
Take of fresh rosemary-tops, a pound and a half 3, proof — 
spirit, a gallon. Distil five pints by a moderate fire2t:1 af 


Oil of rosemary is sufficiently volatile to rise in distillation 
“with rectified spirit, which the Edinburgh College has, there- 
fore, ordered to be used. It is a fragrant perfume, and is. _ 
chiefly used in the under-mentioned preparations, 9 
Officinal preparations. Linimentum Saponis compositum. L. BE. De 
Spiritus Lavandule compositus. L. B.D. 7 ' 


t Esprit de Rosmarin (F.) Rosmarien-spiritus (G.) Aleoole Rosniarinato (/.) 
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TINCTUR A. 
TINCTURES.* 


THESE are spirituous solutions of such ‘of the proximate 
principles of vegetables and animals, as are soluble in pure 
alcohol or in proof spirit. From ‘vegetable matter submitted 
to its action, alcohol takes up sugar, resin, extractive, tan- 
nin, cinchonin, camphor, volatile oils, several acids, and the 
narcotic principle; proof spirit also takes up the whole of 
these partially, and is besides the proper menstruum for eum- 
resins; so that alcohol, either in a concentrated or diluted 
form, is capable of separating the greater part of the active 
principles of vegetables from the ligneous inert fibres. The 
tinctures obtained from animal substances are very few in num- 
Ser, and the principles taken up by the spirit are analogous to 
those enumerated above, belonging to the vegetable kingdom. ° 

Pure alcohol is required in a very few instances only for the 
formation of tinctures, proof spirit being adequate for almost 
every purpose. ‘The dilution ofthe spirit, however, must he 
varied according to the known principles of the substance to be 
submitted to its action: when resin predominates, it must 
necessarily be more concentrated; when gum-resin or extrac- 
tive are the most abundant constituents, proof spirit then must 
be employed. In consequence of the great affinity of water 
for alcohol, the addition of it to alcoholic tinctures separates 
the resin, camphor, and volatile oils they contain; but water is 
generally miscible with tinctures made with proof spirit, with- 
out producing any decomposition. Tinctures are not liable to 
suffer spontaneous decomposition, as is the case with infusions 
and decoctions; and, independent of the loss which takes 
place from the evaporation of the spirit and the volatile oils, if 
the bottles containing tinctures be closely corked, they may be 
kept for an indefinite length of time, and their virtues remain 
unimpaired. — . 

Tinctures are prepared by macerating the ingredients in the 
spirit in a temperature not exceeding 80°, at which degree, by 
allowing the menstruum to remain on the ingredients for a suf- 
ficient length of time, all the principles that ‘ean prove useful 
ent taker eaeaiaa SPs y hdmi Gallia blllksh 2 $1. <, Ska 


1 Arnold de Villa Nova, who was professor of medicine at-Montpellier, invented 
‘inctures about the end, of the 13th eenunry.. ' 
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in the tincture are extracted, and the solvent saturated. The 
ingredients must be dried and reduced to a coarse powder, and 
the maceration made in close vessels, and assisted by fre- 
quent agitation. When completely made, tinctures should not 
be allowed to remain upon the ingredients, but be filtered 
through bibulous paper, and kept in this state in well corked 
bottles. Parmentier* has:proposed that one-half only of the 
spirituous menstruum be added to the ingredients at first, and 
after digesting for six days this part to be poured off, and the 
remainder added. In six niore the whole is to be strongly ex- 
pressed, and the two portions of tincture mixed together. 
By this method he imagines more of the active principles of 
the ingredients are extracted, and the tinctures obtained of a 
more tniform strength. 

Tinctures are not of very extensive use as remedies, except 
in cases where stimulants are indicated; the solvent, even in 
doses of a few fluid drachms, often acting more powerfully on 
the living system than the principles it holds im solution. In 
ordinary cases this action, when continued for some time, pro- 
duces the same deleterious effects as the habitual use of ardent 
spirits; and often lays the foundation of the pernicious custom 
of dram-drinking. When the action of a substance is the re- 
verse of stimulant, it cannot with propriety be exhibited in 
this form, unless the dose be so small that the operation of 
the spirit cannot be taken into account, as in tincture of fox- 
glove. The chief use of this class of preparations, therefore, 
is to enable infusions, and decoctions, to which they are added, 
to sit lighter on the stomach, or to add to them some active 
principle which water is incapable of extracting. 

The general rule given in the London Pharmacopeeia for the 
preparation of tinctures is, “to prepare them in closed vessels, 
and to shake them frequently during the maceration.” | 

TINCTURA ALOES. Lond. Tincture of Aloes.* 

“Take of extract of spiked aldes powdered, half an ounces 
extract of liquorice, an ounce and a half; water, a pint; rec- 
tified spirit, four fluid ounces. Macerate in a sand-bath until 
the extracts are dissolved; then strain.” 

Dublin. . 

“Take of socotorine aloes in powder, half an ounce; ex- 
tract of liquorice dissolved in eight ounces of boiling water, 
an ounce ani a half; proof spirit, eight fluid ounces. Digest 
for seven days; then strain.” | rar eee 

Tincrura AuoEes Socororinz. Edin. Tincture ef Soco- 
torine Aloes. 


1 Annales de Chimie, Ixii. 40. * Teinture d’Aloés (F.) "Tintura d’Aloe (7) 
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_ “ Take of socotorine aloes in powder, half an ounce: ex- 
‘tract of liquorice, one ounce and a half’; alcohol, four ounces; 
water, a pound. Digest for seven days, with a gentle heat, in 
aclose vessel, which is to be frequently shaken (a circumstance 
to be attended to in preparing all the tinctures); then pour off 
the clear tincture.” 

This may be regarded rather an aqueous solution than a 
tincture, the quantity of spirit being too small to serve any 
other purpose than that of preventing decomposition. It may 
be used in the same cases as the extract of aloes; but, notwith- 
standing the presence of the liquorice, the bitterness of the 
aldes is so intense and disagreeable, as to prevent it from being 
often prescribed. Its dose is from f3 fs. to £3 jfs. 

TINCTURA -ALOES AETHEREA. Edin. Ethereal 
Tincture of Alies. 

*¢ ‘Take of socotorine alées, myrrh, of each, in powder, an 
ounce and a half; English saffron cut, an ounce; sulphuric 
ether with alcohol, @ pound. . Digest the myrrh with the ether 
for four days, in a closed bottle; then add the saffron and the 
aloes. Digest again for four days, and when the dregs have 
subsided, pour off the tincture.” 

The spirit of sulphuric ether is supposed to afford a more 
grateful tincture than spirit of wine; and in cases attended 
with spasm, as in hysteria attendant on obstructed menstrua» 
tion, this solvent may prove serviceable, independent of the 
matter it holds in solution. It is a warm stomachic purgative, 
and is advantageously given in dyspeptic affections, jaundice, 
gout, chlorosis, and other cases in which aldetics are indi- 
cated. In doses of f3j. or f3ij. it acts chiefly as a stomachic; 
but purges briskly in larger doses. ; 3 

TINCTURA ALOES COMPOSITA. Lond. Dub. Com- 
pound Tincture of Alves. * | 

“‘ ‘Take of extract of spiked aldes powdered, saffron, of 
each, three ounces; tincture of myrrh, two pints. Macerate 
for fourteen days (seven days, Dub.), and strain.” ‘ 

Trycrura Auoes er Myrruam. Edin. Tincture of Aldes 
and Myrrh. - 

_ “Take of myrrh in powder, two ounces; alcohol, a pound 
and a half; water, half a pound. Mix the alcohol with the 
water; then add the myrrh; digest for four days; and lastly, 
add, of socotorine aloes in powder, one ounce and a half; 
English saffron cut in pieces, one ounce. Digest again for 
three days, and pour off the clear tincture.” | 

This tincture, which differs in little, except the solvent, from. 


1 Aleohol ayee |’Alvé et la Myrrhe (F.): Alcoole Aloé Mirrato (/.) 
wT 4 
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-the former, may be .used in the same cases; and the samme dose 
of it may be given. It is occasionally used as a local stimulant 
‘to foul ulcers. . abseil aOR Fis 
» ‘TINCTURA ASSAFCETID. Lond. Tincture of As- 
Sofoctida,* tk Gad aM PATEL ARG AHHH Lae 

“‘ Take of assafcetida, four ounces; rectified spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain.” erate 
Wie | | Dublin. 

** ‘Take of assafcetida, four ounces; rectified spirit of wine, 
two pints; water, eight fluid ounces. Add the spirit to the 
assafcetida previously triturated with water; then digest for 
‘seven days, and strain.” — . . Reese, 

Trvcrura Ferute Assararipa. Edin. ; Tincture of As 
safcetida. hve! tnrtraiy 

“ Take of assafcetida, four ounces; alcohol, two pounds and 
a half. Digest for seven days, and filter through paper.” 

_.When this tincture is added to water or aqueous infusions, 
it renders them of a milky hue, owing to the separation of the 
resin. It is given in the same cases as crude assafcetida, in 
‘doses of £3}. or more. : ss | 

Officinal preparation. Enema fectidum. D. “% 

TINCTURA AURANTII.' ‘Lond, Dub. — Tincture of 
Orange-peel. * : fs hig 

Take of fresh orange-peel, three ounces; proof spirit, two 
pints. _Macerate for fourteen days, (three days, Dub.) .and 
filter.” | 
_ This tincture is not decomposed by water, and may there- 
fore be added to infusions and decoctions, to which it is an 
useful adjunct in dyspepsia, besides.communicating its agree- 
able flavour. ) | 

TINCTURA BENZOINI COMPOSITA. Lond. Tixc- 
TURA Benzoxs composita. Dub. Compound Tincture of 
Benzoin. 3 Te . 

“Take of benzoin, three ounces; storax balsam strained, 
two ounces; balsam of Tolu, an ounce; extract of spiked aloes, 
half an ounce; rectified spirit, two pints. Macerate for four- 
teen days, (seven days, Dub.) and filter.” rn Va 

Tinctura Benzornr composita. Edin. Compound: Tinc- 
ture of Benzoin.+ — | Cok Baa 

. Take of benzoin in powder, three: ounces; balsam of 
Peru, two ounces; hepatic alées in powder, half an ounce; 


4 ‘ ees — 
* Teinture d’Assafoetide (F.) Ascande tinktur (G.) _ Alcoole asfetidato (1) 
~ 2° Pomeranzan schalen tinktur (G.) . bei 
~3 Teinture de Benzoin composé (F.) ~Zusammengesitzte Benave tinktur (C.) 
* Tintura del Commendatore ;.Alcoole Benzoato composito (7.).) 9. 
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alcohol, two pounds. Digest for seven days, and filter through 
“paper.” * eli 7 hy | i tiem 
This tincture is a stimulating expectorant, ‘and as such is 
‘sometimes prescribed in chronic catarrh and old asthmatic 
cases; but it is chiefly employed as an external application to 
wounds and languid ulcers, which it gently stimulates, and 
shields from the action of the air."’ It is decomposed by wa- 
ter, and therefore, when given internally, must be triturated 
with yolk of egg or mucilage, to suspend it in aqueous fluids. 
Its dose is from ffs. to f3ij. or more. | tT 
TINCTURA BONPLANDLE# TRIFOLIATA, Fain. 
Tincture of Bonplandia, or Angustura. ANB 
“« ‘Take of the bark of trifoliate bonplandia bruised, two 
ounces ; proof spirit, Zwo pounds and a half, Digest for seven 
days, and filter through paper.” 
Tincrursa Aneustur&. Dub. Tincture of Angustura,* 
“© Take of angustura bark in coarse powder, two ounces; 
proof spirit, two pints.’ Digest for seven days; then’ filter.” 
This tincture, which contains the active principles of the 
angustura, is given in doses of 3}. or f3ij. in the same éases 
as the bark. (See Cusparia, Part ii.) 
TINCTURA CALUMB:. Lond... Tincture of Calumba. 
_ © Take of calumba root sliced, two ounces and a half ; proof 
‘spirit, two pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and filter,” ° 
Tincrura Cotomsa. Edin. Tincrura Cotomso. Dub, 
Tincture of Calumba. ty sey 
‘Take of colomba root in powder, two ounces ; proof spirit, 
éwo pounds. Digest for seven days, and filter through paper.” 
‘> An useful addition to stomachic infusions and decoctions, 
TINCTURA CAMPHORZE COMPOSITA:3 . Lond 
Compound ‘Tincture.of Camphor. 7 | 
Take of camphor, two scruples; hard opium, powdered, 
acid of benzoin, of each, one drachm ; proof spirit, two pints. 
‘Macerate for fourteen days, and filter.” ni Phe fT 
Tincrura Opi Campuorata, sive Evixir PaREcoricum 
anGLorum. Edin. Dub. Camphorated Tincture of Opium, or 
Paregoric Elixir. oe OBB i! ALT 
_ “Take of camphor, two scruples; hard purified opium in 
powder, benzoic acid, of each, a drachm ; proof spirit, two pints. 
Digest for seven (ten Dub.) days, then filter.” 9 


.1 It is an improved form of Wade’s Balsam, or Friar’s Balsam, 

2 .Teinture d’Angusture (F.) | eet. 
: 3 The change of naine here imposed, appears to us tobe more ‘likely'to Suuce 
errors.than the old name ; and it is directly opposed to the principles of nomenclature 
adopted by the College. Teinture Camphrée d’Opinm (F.) Opiumstinktar mit Ben- 
z0e (G.) . ee ; 
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Half a fluid ounce of this tincture contains nearly a grain of 
opium. It has been long known under the titles Paregoric 
Elixir and Asthmatic Elixir ; and is an useful anodyne in chro- 
nic asthma, hooping-cough, and catarrh after the inflammatory 
symptoms have abated; in which it contributes to allay the 
tickling which induces the frequent cough. The dose is from 
£3}. to {3iij. occasionally in the above cases, using after it the 
inhaler; and. fziij. in cases where quiet, rather than sleep, is 
required. _ shh 

TINCTURA CAPSICI. Lond. Tincture of Capsicum. _ 

“ Take of capsicum berries, an ounce ; proof spirit, two 
pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and filter.” 

This is a convenient form for exhibiting capsicum in tym- 
panitis, cynanche maligna, the low stage of typhus, and. in si- 
milar cases. ‘The dose is from f3fs. to f3j.; and a mixture of 
f3vj. with half a pint of water will answer all the purposes of 
the capsicum gargle. 

TINCTURA CARDAMOMIL. Lond. Dub. © Tincture of 
Cardamoms. 

¢ Take of cardamom seeds husked and bruised, three ounces ; 
proof spirit, two pints, Macerate for fourteen days, (seven 
days, Dub.) and filter.” | 

Tincrura AMOMI REPENTIS. Edin. Tincture of Cardamoms. 

“‘ Take of lesser cardamom seeds bruised, four ounces; proof 
spirit, ¢wo pounds and a half. Digest for seven days, and fil- 
ter through paper.” ah 

TINCTURA CARDAMOMI COMPOSITA. Lond. 
Dub. Compound Tincture of Cardamoms. 

‘«¢ Take of cardamom seeds, (husked, Dub.) carraway seeds, 
cochineal, of each, in powder, two drachms; cinnamon. bark 
bruised, half an ounce; raisins stoned, four ounces; proof spi- 
rit, <wo pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and filter.” 

The raisins are properly omitted in the Dublin formula. 
Both the simple and the compound tinctures of cardamoms 
are agreeable cordials, and form elegant adjuncts to stomachic 
infusions. 

TINCTURA CASCARILLZ.: Lond. Dub. Tincture of 
Cascarilla. 

“ Take of cascarilla bark powdered, four ounces; proof spi- 
tit, two pints. Macerate for fourteen. days, (seven days, Dub.) 
and filter” 

Trncturs CROTONIS ELEUTHERI&. Edin. Tincture of Croton 
Eleutheria, or Cascarilla. es 

«¢ Take of croton eleutheria bruised, four ounces ; proof spirit, 
ss ial pegs 40 AES iy VA Pe ee a ceili isae 

1 Cascarillentinktur (G.) * . 
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?wo pounds and a half. Digest for seven days, and filter through 
paper.” t 

This tincture may be regarded as superfluous, as it is scarcely 
ever ordered. 

TINCTURA CASTOREIL.* Lond. Tincrura Casroret 
(ROSSICI, CANADENSIS.) Dub. Tincture of Castor. 

“* ‘Take of castor powdered, two ounces: rectified spirit, 
{proof spirit, Dub.) two pints. Macerate for seven days, and 
filter.” 

Edinburgh. 

* ‘Take of castor powdered, an ounce and a half; alcohol, a 
pound. Macerate for seven days, and filter through paper.” 

Rectified spirit is the preferable solvent for the active parts of 
_ castor, which are resin and a volatile oil; and it also affords a 
more grateful tincture than that made with proof spirit. The 
tincture is supposed to possess the medical properties of the 
castor, and is used in similar cases. The dose is from M xx. 
to f3ij. | 

The Dublin College orders a “ tincture of , Russian castor,” 
and a “ tincture of Canadian castor,” which is an unnecessary 
refinement. The Russian castor is the best, and should always 
be preferred when it can be obtained. } 

TINCTU'RA CASTOREI COMPOSITA. Edin. Com- 
pound Tincture of Castor. 

Take of Russian castor powdered, an ounce; assafcetida, 
half an ounce; ammoniated alcohol, one pound. Digest for 
seven days, and filter through paper.” ff 

This is a more active preparation than the former, and is 
advantageously given in hysteria, cramp of the stomach, and 
flatulent colic, to the extent of f3ij. for a dose. 

_ TINCTU'RA CAT'ECHU. Lond. Dub. Tincture of Ca- 
techu. 

‘Take of extract of catechu, three ounces; cinnamon bark 
bruised, ¢wo ounces; proof spirit, two. pints. Macerate for 
fourteen days, (seven days, Dub.) and filter.” ne eee 

Tivcrura Catecuu Acacim. Edin. Tincture of Catechu. 

“* Take of extract of catechu in powder, three ounces; cin- 
namon bark bruised, zwo ounces; proof spirit, two pounds and 
a half. Digest for seven days, and filter through paper.” 

Proof spirit dissolves all the soluble parts of catechu except. 
the mucilage, which in Ziij of Bengal catechu amounts to 94 
grains; besides which 72 grains of impurities remain undis- 
solyed. ‘The tincture is a solution of tannin, extractive matter, 
OO 

¥ Teinture de Castor (F.) Castoreumstinktur (G.) Tintura di Castoro (J.) 

* Tinetura Japonica, P.L, 1745, Teinture de Cachou (F.) Katechutinktur (G.) 

II 
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and the volatile oil of cinnamon. It is ‘a grateful warm astrin- 

ent, useful in all cases in which astringents are indicated. 
The dose is from f3j. to f3iij. taken in water or wine, or the 
cretaceous mixture of the pharmacopoeias. pa 
- TINCTURA CINCHONZK.* Lond. Tincture of Cinchona. 

“ Take of lance-leaved cinchona bark in powder, seven 
ounces; proof spirit, wo pints. Macerate for fourteen days, 
and filter.” : ’ 3 

Tinctura Cincuone. Edin. Tincrura Lancrror1# Crx- 
cHonm. Dub. Tincture of Lance-leaved Cinchona. 

- & Take of cinchona bark in powder, four ounces; proof 
spirit, two pounds and a half, (two pints, Dub.) Digest for 
seven days, and filter through paper.” # 

Although this tincture contains the active principles of cin- 
chona bark in considerable quantity, yet, from the nature of 
the vehicle, it cannot be given in sufficiently large doses to 
produce the beneficial effects of the bark in substance; it is 
therefore used chiefly as an adjunct to the infusion or decoc- 
tion. The dose is from f3j. to f3iv. | 

Tincru’rA Crncuo'n% AmmontratTa. Lond. <Ammoniated 
Tincture of Bark. gadis ©, 

‘© Take of lance-leaved cinchona bark powdered, four 
ounces ; aromatic spirit of ammonia, two pints. Macerate for 
ten days, and filter.” 

This is the formula of 1787, which was rejected without 
any proper reason in 1809. It is extremely useful in dyspeptic 
complaints attended with much acidity. 

TINCTURA CINCHO'NAD COMPOSI'ITA.* Lond. 
Edin. Dub. Compound Tincture of Cinchona. 

‘¢ Take of lance-leaved cinchona bark powdered, two ounces ; 
dried orange-peel, one ounce and a half; (half an ounce, Dub.) 
Virginian snake-root bruised, ¢hree drachms; saffron, a drachm; 
cochineal in powder, two scruples; proof spirit, twenty fluid _ 
ounces: Macerate for fourteen (seven Edin.) days, and filter.” 

This tincture is more grateful than the former; and although 
it-contains less cinchona, yet the addition of the other ingre- 
dients renders it more useful both as a stomachic and a febrifuge. 
It is the same as the celebrated tincture of Huxham3, who 
generally gave it in intermittents and low nervous fevers, in: 
diluted wine or any proper vehicle, with ten or fifteen drops of 
elixir of vitriol, (aromatic sulphuric acid, Edin.) ‘The dose is 
from f3j. to f4iij. or more in intermittents. tt Sosa: 


1 Tinctura corticis Peruviane simplex, P.L. 1745. Teinture de Quinquina _(/.) 
Chinatinktur (G.) Tintura di China (/.) 
2 Zusammengesetzte Chinatinktur (G-) 3 Essay on Fever, 122. © 
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-TINCTU'RA CINNAMO'MI.: Lond. Dub. Trvcrura 
Lauri Cinnamomi. Edin. Tincture of Cinnamon. ) 

* Take of cinnamon bark bruised, three ounces; (three ounces 
and a half, Dub.) proof spirit, two pints.. Macerate for four- 
teen days, (seven days, Dub.) and filter.” 

This tincture contains the active principles of the bark, and 
is an elegant and useful adjunct to the chalk mixture and astrin- 
gent infusions. The dose is from f3}. to fii}. 

TINCTU'RA CINNAMO'’MI COMPOS'TA.:- Lond. 
Dub. Compound Tincture of Cinnamon. 

‘Take of cinnamon bark bruised, siz drachms; Gaidabises 
seeds bruised, three drachms; long pepper powdered, ginger- 
root sliced, of each, two drachms ; “proof spirit, 2wo pints. Stas 
cerate for fourteen days, (seven days, Dub.) and filter.” 

Tincrura CinNAMOMI.composira. Edin. Compound Tine- 
ture of Cinnamon. 

“Take of cinnamon bark bruised, lesser cardamom seeds 
bruised, of each one ounce ; long pepper in powder, two drachms; 
proof spirit, two pounds and a half. Digest for seven day Sy 
and filter through paper.” 

This is a:much; warmer aromatic than the simple tincture; : 
and is frequently advantageously used in flatulencies, atonic 
gout, languors, and debility, in doses of f3j. or f3)j. properly 
diluted. 

Officinal preparation. Aither sulphuricus cum Alcohole aromas 
ticus. E. ae 

TINCTURA CONIL MACULATI. Edin. Tincture of 
Hehlock. 

-* Take of dried leaves of hemlock, two clicess cardamom 
seeds, bruised, half an ounce; proof spirit, séxteen ounces. Di- 
gest for seven days, and filter through paper.” : 

This is an elegant form of administering conium ; and ad- 
mits of its being added to mixtures. — It possesses all the active 
properties of the plant. 

-TINCTURA CROCI SATIVI. Edin. Tuveruns pees 
Dub. Tincture of Saffron.3 

“© Take of English saffron cut in shreds, one ounce; -proof 
spirit, fifteen ounces, (a pint, Dub.) Digest for seven days, and 
filter through paper.” 

This tincture contains almost pure extr active, and is oP. 
posed to be stimulant and Cap hoBehSy but its chief value, eFtc 
vans arises from its colour, | er se gn pa 


a 


fy Baas Rhee fortis, P.L.1720. Teinture de Canelle (F) Zimmiic ktur (G. ) 
Tintura di Cinnamomo (1.) “ps 
2 Tinctura aromiatica, P,L. 1745. 3 Teinture de Saffron (F.) TOS 


2 
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TINCTURA DIGITA'LIS. Lond. Tincture of Fox- 

* glove. | 
© 'Take of foxglove leaves dried, four ounces; proof spirit, 

two pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and filter.” it 

é Dublin. tae 
_ . © Take of foxglove leaves (the larger ones being rejected 

dried and reduced to coarse powder, two ounces; proof spirit, 
apint. Digest for seven days, and filter.” 
Tinctura DiGITALIs PURPURER. Edin. tncture of Fox- 
love. | 
“ Take of foxglove leaves dried, one ounce; proof spirit, 
eight ounces. Digest for seven days, and filter through paper.” 
_ This is a convenient form for exhibiting foxglove. It con- 
tains all the virtues of the plant, and has the advantage of pre- 
serving them unimpaired for any length of time. ‘The dose 
should be 7) x. at first, and gradually increased, the same cau- 
tions being necessary as in the exhibition of the plant in sub- 
stance. ' 

TINCTURA GALBANI. Dub. Tincture of Galbanum. 

‘“¢ Take of galbanum cut into small pieces, two ounces; proof 
spirit, two pints. Digest for seven days, then filter.” 

It is used in the same cases as tincture of assafoetida; but, 
if less nauseous, it is also less powerful. | 

TINCTURA GALLARUM. Edin. Dub. Tincture of 
Galls. 

“¢ Take of galls in powder, two ounces (four ounces, Dub.) ; 
proof spirit, sixteen ounces, (two pints, Dub.) Macerate for 
seven days, then filter through paper.” 

Proof spirit dissolves tannin ; consequently this tincture con- 
tains all the astringency of the galls, and may be employed 
in the same cases. The dose is from f3j. to f5iij. 

TINCTU'RA GENTIA'NAD COMPOS'ITA. Lond. 
Dub. Compound Tincture of Gentian. eM, 

¢ Take of gentian root cut, wo ounces; orange-peel dried, 
an ounce; cardamom seeds bruised, half an ounce ; proof spirit, 
two pints. Macerate for fourteen days, (seven days, Dud.) and 
filter.” | ” 

Trnctura GentiAN® composits. Edin. Compound Tine- 
ture of Gentian, commonly called Stomachie Tincture. 

*¢ ‘Take of yellow gentian root sliced and bruised, two ounces; 
orange-peel dried and bruised, one ounce ; canella alba bruised, 
half an ounce; cochineal in powder, half a drachm ; procf spirit, 


1 Teinture de Digitale (F.) Fingerhautinktur (G.) Tintura di Digitale/porporrina (J.). 
2 Tinturaamara, P.L. 1745. Teinture de Gentiane composé (F.) Enziantinktur 
(G.) Tintura di Genziana (Z.) 
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two pints and a half. . Digest for seven days, and filter through 
paper. ‘ta 
This is an elegant stomachic bitter and cordial; but in dys- 
pepsia, in which it is more particularly indicated, the infusion 
is preferable. | 

TINCTURA GUAI'ACI. Lond. Dub. — Tincture of 
Guaiac. * 

“Take of guaiac powdered, half a pound ( four ounces, Dub.); 
proof spirit, zwo pints. Macerate for fourteen days, (seven 
days, Dub.) and filter.” | 

Tincrura Guaraci orricrnauis. Edin. Tincture of Guaiac, 

“© Take of guaiac, in powder, six ounces; alcohol, two 
pounds and a half: Digest for seven days, and filter through 

aper.” 
2 The difference in the proportion of the guaiac in these for- 
mule is much to be regretted. It is separated from the alco- 
hol by the addition of water’; and therefore when. this tincture 
is to be given in the form of draught, it must be triturated with 
yolk of egg, or with mucilage, to enable it to combine with wa- 
ter. The dose is from f3j. to f5iij. in any convenient vehicle. 

TINCTU'/RA GUAI'ACI AMMONIATA.? Lond. Dub. 
Edin. Ammoniated Tincture of Guaiacum. 

“* Take of guaiac, in powder, four ounces; aromatic spirit 
_ of ammonia, one pint and a half. Macerate for fourteen days, 
(seven days, Edin. Dub.) and filter.” 

As the ammonia coincides with the operation of guaiac more 
than spirit, this tincture is more efficacious as a stimulating” 
sudorific than the former preparation. Water decomposes it, 
separating the guaiac in dark curdy flakes. The dose is from 
f3}. to f5 ij. triturated with any mucous or viscid matter. 

TINCTU'RA HELEB/ORI NI'GRIZ Lond. Tincture 
of black Hellebore. 

“Take of the root of black hellebore sliced, four ounces’; 
proof spirit, two pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and 


filter.” 
Edinburgh. Dublin, 

* Take of black hellebore-root bruised, (powdered, Dub.) 
two ounces; cochineal in powder, jifteen grains; (two scruples, 
Dub.); proof spirit, fifteen ounces, (two pints, Dub.) Digest 
for seven days, then filter through paper.”. 
“ A Teintare de Guajac (F.) Guajaktinktur (G.) Tintura di Guajac (X) wey 

? Tinct. Guaiacina volatilis, P,L.1745. Teinture Ammoniacal de Guajac (F.) 
Ammonium guajaktinktur (G.) Alcoole Ammoniato con Guajaco ; Tintura Guaja- 
ehina volatile (J.) cineh vex 

+ Tinctura Melampodii, P. L..1745. Teinture d’Ellebore noir (F.) Tintura d’El- 
leboro (1.) . 4 
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-« The smallinness‘of the fibres of the root .of black hellebore; 
which are the parts medicinally employed, renders it almost 
impossible to follow the direction of the London formula; and - 
it is better to powder it coarsely, as ordered by the Dublin 
College. This tincture was regarded by Dr. Mead as a power- 
ful emmenagogue, and is still ordered in uterine. obstructions, 
and in some cutaneous affections. The dose is from m xxx. to 
f'3j. in any appropriate vehicle. ~~ poninon fe 
TINCTU'RA HU'MILI. Lond. Edin. Tincture of Hops: 
« Take of hops, five ounces; proof spirit, two. pints, (two 
pounds and a half, Edin.) - Macerate for fourteen days, and 
strain ; (seven days express the tincture, and filter through 
paper. Edin.)” ~. ) PCE: Pinar as, Sete neg 
The lightness and bulk of the hops render it difficult to 
make the quantity of spirit here ordered act equally on the in- 
gredients, therefore their surface should be several times 
changed by stirring, during the maceration, and the tincture 
expressed as ordered by the Edinburgh College. The tine- 
ture is supposed to possess the tonic and narcotic properties 
of the plant, and has been recommended as a substitute for 
tincture of opium in gout and rheumatism’, but from the, 
experiments of Dr. Bigsby, its efficacy is very * probematical, 
‘The dose is from ffs. tof ij. or more. | wink 4 
» TINCTU/RA HYOSCY'AMI. Lond.» Tincture of Hen- 
bane. mhahe va 
- $'Pake of the dried leaves of henbane, four ounces; proot 
spirit, ¢wo pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and filter.” . 
e Dublin. | “ 
- & Take of the dried leaves of black henbane in coarse pow-. 
der, two ounces and a quarter ; proof spirit, a pint. Digest for 
seven days; then strain.” — a | 
Tincrura Hyoscyamr wiert. Edin. Tincture of Black 
Henbanee #. SES) Pe ee 
' «© Take of the dried leaves of black henbane, an ounce ; 
proof spirit, eight ounces. Digest for seven days, and filter 
through paper.” Maes. wa 4 | 
' [have found this a more useful substitute than tincture of 
hops, for tincture of opium. In a dose of £3}. it seldom 
fails of procuring sleep and quiet; and does not affect’ the- 
head, or produce costiveness. In cases of diarrhoea, when this 
tincture is given, it will be necessary to add a few drops 
of tincture of opium to counteract the tendency it has to run, — 
off by the bowels, + cial 
NLD: ghiBe, : | fe ring 
* Freak’s Observations on the Humulus Lupulus, 9. et passim. “es 
2 London Medical Repository. AD 
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» TINCTU'RA JAL'APA. Lond.' | Tincture of Jalap. 

*« Take of jalap-root, powdered, eight ounces; proof spirit, 
two:pints. Digest for fourteen days, then filter.” Joab 
~ “Lake of jalap-root in coarse powder, five ounces; proof: 
spirit, two pints. Digest for seven days, then filter”, 

Tincrura Convotvurr JaLapa. Edin. . Tincture of Jalap. 

‘Take of jalap-root in powder, three ounces; proof spirit, 
JSifieen ounces. Digest for seven days, and filter through paper.” 

Both water and alcohol separately extract part of the active 
principles of jalap, and proof spirit the whole of them;. the 

_ combination of the gum, extractive, and resin of the root being 
requisite for the production of its full cathartic effect. The 
great difference in point of strength of these tinctures is much 
to be regretted. . 

TINCTU'RA KINO. Lond. Tincture of Kino. + 

“Take of kino in powder, three ounces; proof spirit, two 
pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and strain.” 

| lola Edinburgh. Dublin. . 

Take of kino, two ounces; (three ounces, Dub.) proof spirit, 

apintandahalf. Digest for seven days, and filter through 
paper.” ee : . 
_ The matter in sclution in ‘this tincture is chiefly tannin. It 
is administered in chronic diarrhoea, the latter stage of dysen-= 
tery, fluor albus, and in all cases in which astringents are indi- 
cated; but.it is less certain in its operation than the tincture 
of catechu. ‘The dose is from f3j. to fyij. | 978 

TINCTU'RA LYTT. Lond. Tincture of blistering 

“ ‘Take of blistering flies bruised, three drachms; proof 
spirit, zwo pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and filter.” 

~ Trycrura CanruaripEs VEScICATORIZ. Edin. Tincture o 
Blistering Fly. », FOS 

“ Take of blistering flies bruised, a drachm; proof spirit, a 
pound. Digest for seven days, and filter through paper.” - 
| Trvcrura Cantuaripis. Dub. Tincture of Blistering Fly. 

“ ‘Take of blistering flies in powder, two drachms ; cochineal 
in powder, half a drachm; proof spirit, a pound and a half. 

» Digest for seven days, then strain.” eat S 

__. ‘Proof spirit extracts the active matter of the flies, and is a 
_ More convenient form for exhibiting it internally than in sub- 
Stance, } : | : . 
_ This tincture is useful in gleets, fluor albus, incontinence of 


ary. 5 a ar : 
t Tinctura Jalaps; P. L. 1745, 1787. Ae 
+ Teinture de Kino (F.) 3 Tinct, Cantharidis, P.L. 1787. Teinture de 
Cantharides (F.) Cantharidentinktur (G.) Tintura di Cantaridi (7.) 
UU 
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urine, and in some cutanéous eruptions. The dose is from ™ x. 
to f5j. given in some demulcent infusion. As an external ap- 
plication it is efficaciously employed, in conjunction with soap 
or camphor liniment, as an embrocation. against rheumatic 
pains; and I have found that a rag moistened with it is an use- 
ful application in that peculiar species of mortification of the 
extremities, which sometimes happens without any apparent 
cause ; and. to frost-bitten parts. 

TINCTU'RA MOSCHI. Dub. - Tincture of Musk." 

‘* Take of musk in powder, two drachms; rectified spirit, a 
pint. Digest for seven days, then strain.” 

The only effectual form in which musk can be exhibited 

pei in powder; much larger doses of it being requisite to do 
ood than can be given in a spirituous vehicle. 
wTINCTUIRA MYRRH. Lond.* Tincture of Myrrh. 

“Take of myrrh, bruised, four ounces ; rectified spirit, two 
pints; water, a pint. Macerate for fourteen days, and filter.” 

| : Edinburgh. | 

‘Take of myrrh in powder, three ounces ; alcohol, twenty 
ounces ; water, ten ounces. Digest for seven days, and filter 
through paper.” | St 

Dublin. i 

“Take of myrrh bruised, three ounces ; proof spirit, a pint 
anda half; rectified spirit, half a pint. Digest for seven days, 
then strain.” 

A transparent tincture of a golden yellow colour may be pre- 
pared by treating myrrh with alcohol alone; but, by following 
the directions of the colleges, a rather turbid tincture is ob- 
tained; a circumstance which, @ priori, might have been sus- 
pected. This tincture is tonic and deobstruent; but it is more 
generally used in gargles combined with ifiiachs of roses and 


acids ; or as an application to foul ulcers, and exfoliating bones ;._ 


or minted with water, as a wash for the mouth when the. gums 
are spongy. The dose is from ffs. to £5}. . 

TINCTURA O'PIL Lond. Tincture of Opium. 3 

Take of hard opium, powdered, two ounces and a hal/; 
proof spirit, two pints. Macerate for fourteen on and 
strain.” 

-Tincrura Opi, sive THEeBaica; vulgo, LaupanuM LIQUI- « 
DUM. Edin.» Tincture of Opium, or Thebaic Anton com. 
monly, Liquid Laudanum. ‘ 


1 Teinture de Muse (F.) Tintura di Muschio (1) 
2 Tinct. Myrrhz simplex, P, L. 1720. Teinture de Myrrhe “r) My 21 
(G.) Tintura di Mirra (Z.) — - 
3 Teinture.d’opium (F.) Opiums-tinktur (G.) Laudano liquido; Alcoole opia 
6 ae 
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. © Take of opium, two ounces ; proof spirit, two pounds. Ma- 
cerate for seven days, and filter through paper.” 
‘Tincrura Opi, sive Tinctura Tuepaica. Dub. Tincture 
of Opium, or Thebaic Tincture. | 
“© Take of purified hard opium in coarse powder, ten 
drachms ; proof spirit, a pint.’ Digest for seven days, then'strain.” 
Owing to crude opium being’ now ordered by the London 
College imstead of hard purified opium, the strength of the 
tincture formerly prepared is to that of the present tincture, as 
3 to 2; or ™ xiv. of the old tincture contained one grain of 
opium, and were equal to ™ xix. of the present tincture. The 
Edinburgh tincture is of the same strength as the present Lon- 
don tincture; but the Dublin is stronger, m xiv. of it contain- 
ing one grain of opium. This tincture is used in all cases in 
which opium is indicated, and is a very convenient and elegant 
form of giving the remedy.*| The usual dose is from mx. to 
7 lx.; but in some morbid states of the habit very large doses 
can be borne, and are even necessary. In colica pictonum 
£5). given before using purges, facilitates their action, and ren- 
ders the relief more speedy; and in tetanus f3vfs. have been 
given in divided doses, with advantage in twenty-six *hours. 
As an external application, the tincture rubbed upon the skin 
produces its anodyne effects in a smaller degree, allays local 
pains, and assists in relaxing the spasm in lock-jaw and similar 
affections. Its powers as an’ external remedy are very much 
increased by combining it with vinegar; an acetate of mor- 
hia being thus produced. | . rs 
_. TINCTURA OPILAMMONIATA; olim, Exixre Pars 
Goricum. Edin. — Ammoniated Tincture of Opium; formerly 
Paregoric Elixir. . 
_. © Take of opium, two drachms; benzoic acid, saffron, cut'in 
“shreds, of each, three drachms; volatile oil of aniseed, half a 
drachm; ammoniated alcohol, sizteen ounces. Digest for seven 
days, and filter through paper.” Gg 
This tincture is useful in hooping-cough and spasmodic 
asthma. Each f3j. contains gr. j. of opium. 4). 
-  TINCTURA QUASSIZ EXCELS/:. Edin. Tine 
ay 


of Quassia.3 La re : 


~ 


§° Take of quassia wood rasped, one ounce; pr 
ds and a half. Digest for seven days, and 
‘a Va 4 2 : 


Sit to be. kept in opaque bottles ; as light, according to the experiments of Vo- 
1e power of decomposing it. Vide Journ. Pharm. Maii. 1815. p. 199,, 
Currie’s Report on Cold Water, i. 138. ie bee Boa" * me 
Veinture de Quassia (F.) my 


s 4 
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* Take of chips of quassia wood, an ounce ; dx pte spirit, two 
. pints. Digest for seven days, then strain.” 

This tincture contains the bitter of the wood in perfection, 
and may be used in the same cases as the infusion. is 

TINCTU'RA RHE. Lond. Tincture of Rhubarb. 

« Take of rhubarb root sliced, two ounces; cardamom: acade 
bruised, an ounce and a half; saffron, two drachms; proof spirit, 
two pints. Macerate for fourteen days in a gentle heat, and 
filter.” | | : 

Dublin. 

* Take of rhubarb root sliced, two ounces; lesser cardamom 
seeds husked and bruised, liquorice bruised, of each, half an 
ounce; saffron, ‘wo drachms ; proof spirit, two pints. Digest, 
for seven days, then filter.” 

-Trvcrura Rut. Edin. Tincture of Rhubarb. 

Take of rhubarb root sliced, three ounces; lesser éardamoni 
seeds bruised, halfan ounce ; proof spirit, 2wo pounds and aha yf 
Digest for seven days, and filter through paper.” 

TINCTURA RHE COMPOSITA.* Lond. Compornd 
Tincture of Rhubarb. - 

‘© Take of rhubarb root sliced, two ounces; liquorice root 
bruised, half an ounce; ginger root sliced, saffron, of each, two | 
dr achms ; ; proof spirit, a pint; water, twelve fluid ounces. Mace- 
rate for fourteen days in a gentle heat, and filter.” 
 -TINCTURA RHEI ET ALOES. Edin. | Tincture of 

Rhubarb and Aloes ; formerly, Sacred Ehatr. Hs 

“Take of thubate’ root, sliced, fen drachms; Socotorine 3 
aloes powdered, six drachms ; lesser cardamom seeds bruised, © 
half an ounce; proof spirit, éwo pounds and a half: Digest for 
seven days, and filter through paper.’ 

TINCTURA RHEI ET GENTIANA. Edin. Tine- 
ture of Rhubarb and Gentian. so a ‘ah 

“ Take of rhubarb root sliced, two ounces; gentian root, — 
sliced, half an ounce ; proof spirit, two pounds and a half. Di-~ 
gest for seven days, and filter through paper.’ 

All these tinctures of rhubarb are purgative and stomachic; : 
but the strength of the menstruum is too great to permit of ” 
their general use for the first intention, and they are-more k 
usually employed as adjuncts to saline purgatives, to give'them — 
warmth, or to stomachic infusions in dyspepsia, flatulent cola 
diarrhoea, the costiveness of old Ae and of those of cold 


ED: Wak 
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1 Tinctura Rhabarbari, P. L. 1720. 1787. Teinture de Rhubarbe (F). nb 

bertinktur (G.) Tinctura de Rhabarbaro (J.) a ee 
2 Rhabarbari composita, P. L. 1787. mo: Boy 
3 Alcohol avec Aloé et Rhubarbe (F.) Alcoole Aloe: Rabitbarito (4) a 
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phlegmatic habits. The dose to operate as a’ purgative isf 5 Vj. 
and from f%}. to f3iij. to produce stomachic effects. gy C 
_TINCTURA SCILL. Lond. Edin. Dub. Tincture of 
Squalls. a, #8 

Take of recent squill root (bulb) dried, four ounces, (two 
ounces, Edin.); proof spirit, ¢wo pints, (sixteen ounces, Edin.) 
Macerate for fourteen days,.and filter.’ (Digest for seven 
days, then set it aside until the dregs are subsided, and pour off 
the clear liquor. Dub.) | ee 

Proof spirit takes up the active principles of the squill, and 
affords a convenient form of exhibiting it in all the cases- in 
which it is indicated. The dose is from. mx. to 1 xxx. given 
in almond mixture, ammoniac mixture, or mucilage. 

- TINCTURA SENNA. Lond. . Tincture of Senna.* 

** Take of senna leaves, three ounces ; carraway seeds bruised, 
three drachms; cardamom seeds bruised, a drachm ; raisins 
stoned, four ounces; proof spirit, two pints. Macerate for four- 
teen days ina gentle heat, and filter.” 

. Dublin, 

Take of senna leaves, a pound; carraway seeds: bruised, 
one. ounce and a half; lesser cardamom seeds husked: and 
bruised, ha/fan ounce; proof spirit, a gallon. Digest for four- 
teen days, then filter.” 

Trvcrura Senn composira. Edin. Compound Tincture of 
Senna. [ye 

“* ‘Take of the leaves of senna, ¢wo ounces ; jalap root bruised, 
one ounce ; coriander seeds bruised, halfan ounce ; proof spirit, 
_ three pounds and a half. Digest for seven days, and to the fil- 
tered tincture add of refined sugar four ounces.” Sah 

These tinctures are stomachic and purgative. ‘They are very 
efficacious in flatulent colic, atonic gout, and as an opening 
medicine for those whose bowels have been weakened by in- 
temperance. The dose is from f3ij. to £3). in any appropriate 
vehicle. Br Oe ACR ALTE | 

TINCTURA SERPENTARIZ. Lond. Dub. Tincture 
of Snake Root. : : | taonsed 

* Take of snake root, (cut and bruised, Dud.) three ounces; 
proof spirit, two pints, Macerate for fourteen days, (seven days; 
Dub.) and filter.” - RRS ecala 
- Trycrura AristoLocuim Srrpentarre. Edin. | Tincture 
of Snake Root. i | RR tae, 
«Take of snake root, bruised, two ounces; cochineal in pow- 
der;a drachm; proof spirit, two pounds and a half, Digest for 
seven days, and filter through paper.” | 
rte / 

¥, 1 Elixir Salutis, P,L. 1720. 

uv 3 
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This tincture is a useful addition to infusion of cinchona 
bark, in typhoid and putrid fevers, gout, and periodic head-ach. 
The dose is from £3 fs. to f z1j.; or, when taken in water, as much 
as can be taken without the operation of the spirit proving 
hurtful. ) S9r be 

TINCTURA TOLUIFERAS BALSAMI. Edin. .Tine- 
ture of Balsam of Tolu, e 

*‘ 'Take of balsam of Tolu, an ounce and a half; alcohol, a 
pound. Digest until the balsam is dissolved, and filter through 
paper.” : 

Tincture of balsam of Tolu is scarcely ever used except on 
account of its agreeable flavour. As it is decomposed by water, 
it is necessary to triturate it with mucilage, in order to mix 
it with any aqueous fluid. It is chiefly used for making the 
syrup. . 

» Ofticinal preparation. Syrupus Toluifere Balsami. E. 

TINCTURA VALERIAN/E. Lond. Dub. : Tincture of 
_ Valerian.* 

‘¢ Take of valerian root in powder, four ounces; proof spirit, 
ps pints. Macerate for fourteen days, (seven days, Dub.) and 

ter.” 

Proof spirit extracts the active matter of the valerian, but 
the tincture cannot be given in doses sufliciently large to prove 
very efficacious... pt Rd eae 
“"TINCTURA VALERIANA: AMMONIATA. Lond. 
Ammoniaied Tincture of Valerian.* ‘ee 

Take of valerian root, four ounces ; aromatic spirit of am- 
- monia, two pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and filter.” . 

: | _ Dublin. 

_ * Take of valerian root in powder, ¢wo. ounces ; spirit of am- 
monia, a pint. Digest for seven days, then filter.” 

As the ammonia corresponds in virtue with the valerian, 
this tincture is more powerful than the foregoing. It is advan- 
tageously employed in hysteria and other nervous afiections, 
in doses of f3}. or fzij. given in milk, or some other bland 
fluid. . 

TINCTURA VERATRIALBI. Edin. ° Tincture of white 
Ffellebore. | | | koa’ 
_ © Take of white hellebore root, bruised, eight ounces; proof 
spirit, one pound and a half. Digest for seven days, and filter 
through paper.” x ‘sae Ao ; 
_. This tincture is sometimes employed. to. excite vomiting in 


& 


_ * Teinture de Valeriane (F.) Baldy 
% Tinctura Valerian volatilis, P. 


dria inker (G.) Tintara d Valeriana (h), 
~« 1745. Baldriantinktur mit Ammonium lie 


quor (G.)~ 
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maniacal and apoplectic cases; and as an alterative in cuta- 
neous eruptions. It is given in doses of mv. to Mx: but it’ is 
a very unmanageable remedy, producing ‘sometimes the most 
violent effects. 3 | n 

TINCTURA ZINGIBERIS. Lond. Dub. 9 Tinecrura 
Amomi Zinerperts. Edin. Tincture of Ginger. 

* Take of ginger root sliced, two ounces ; proof spirit, two 
pints. Macerate for fourteen days, (seven days, Dub. Edin.) 
and filter.” : 

This tincture possesses all the pungency of the ginger, and. 
is useful as a stimulant and carminative, in atonic gout, when 
it attacks the stomach, in flatulent colic, and as a corrigent to 
griping purgatives. | 


- ETHEREA. 


PREPARATIONS OF ETHER. 


THE action of the strong acids on alcohol produces an order 
of compounds, which possess both important chemical proper- 
ties, and medicinal virtues. These are named E‘ruers, and 
agree in certain general properties, but vary in some of their 
qualities according as they are produced from different acids. 
They are all extremely volatile, and require to be preserved in 
closely stopt phials.* The following are medicinally used. 

AETHER SULPHURICUS. Lond. Sulphuric Ether? 

“‘ Take of rectified spirit, sulphuric acid, of each, one pound 
and a half: Pour the spirit into a glass retort, and add the 
acid gradually to it, shaking it frequently, and taking care that 
the temperature of the mixture do not exceed 120°, until it be 
completed. ‘Then cautiously place the retort in a sand-bath, 
previously heated to 200°, that the liquor may boil as quickly 
as possible, and the ether pass into a tubulated receiver to which 
another receiver is adapted, which is to be cooled by ice or 
water. Distil until a’ heavier fluid begins to pass over, which is 
seen in the bottom of the receiver below the ether. Pour on 
the liquor which remains in the retort twelve fluid ounces more 
of rectified spirit, and distil another portion of ether in a simi- 
lar manner.” f | sai 


——_—_————eeeeeeeeee———-$.:—sOh—rReRKKR te tense 
_¥ The phial proposed by Dr. Dewar is the best for this purpose. - It consists of a 
stopt phial, having a circular rim round its shoulder, not rising quite so high as the 
mouth of the bottle, and a glass cup with a heavy bottom, which when inverted over the 
mouth of the phiel into mercury, poured intothe rim, hermetically closes it. Annals 
Phil. vol. x. p. 20. | 
2 Ether (F.) Schwefelatther (G.) Etere (I.) 
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mt ie - 9 Edinburgh, sat ; 

.“ Take of sulphuric acid, alcohol, of each, thirty-two ounces. 
Pour the alcohol into a glass retort, capable of sustaining a sud- 
den heat; then pour the acid on it in an uninterrupted stream. 
Mix them gradually by frequent and gentle agitation; then 
immediately distil from a sand-bath, previously heated for the 
purpose, into a receiver kept cold with water or snow. Let 
the fire be so regulated that the fluid may boil as soon as pos- 
sible, and continue to boil until sixteen ounces shall have dis- 
tilled over; then let the retort be removed from the sand-bath. 

** ‘To the distilled liquor, add two drachms of potash ; then 


distil again from a high retort, with a very gentle heat, into a 


receiver kept cold, until ten ounces have passed over. 

‘¢ If sixteen ounces of alcohol be added to the residuary acid 
after the first distillation, and the distillation repeated, ether 
will be reproduced. And this may be often repeated.” 

JETHER RECTIFICATUS. Lond. Rectified Ether.* 

“ ‘Take of sulphuric ether, fourteen fluid ounces ; fused pot- 
ash, half an ounce ; distilled water, two fluid ounces. First dis- 
solvé the potash in the water, and add the ether to it, shaking 
them. well together, until they be mixed; lastly, in a heat of 
120°, distil from a large retort into a cold receiver twelve fluid 
ounces of rectified ether.” na 7 

._ AATHER suLPHURICUS. Dub. Sulphuric Ether. 

, “ Take of sulphuric ethereal liquor, twenty fluid ounces; sub- 
carbonate of kali dried and in powder, two drachms. Mix 
them, and distil from a high retort by means of avery gentle 
heat, into a receiver kept. cold, twelve fluid ounces. The spe- 
cific gravity of this fluid is to that of distilled water, as 765 to 
1000.” 


_ The admixture of alcohol and sulphuric acid produces an al-. 


most instantaneous formation of ether, which is made sensible 


by the odour of the mixture; while by the mutual action of. 


the spirit and the acid on each other a considerable evolution 


of caloric takes place, and the temperature of the mixture is. 


raised to 180°.. Whatever can encourage these effects in the 
first instance is to be avoided, as. by the sudden rise of tem- 
perature, and the disengagement of ethereal vapours before the. 
apparatus be adjusted, not only is the retort in danger of being 
broken, but a considerable waste of product also takes place. 
The directions of the Dublin College, therefore, to heat the 
' spirit before pouring on the acid, are evidently improper; and 


the least objectionable mode for forming the mixture is un-_ 


7 


-doubtedly that of the London College, if the retort be cooled 


1 Ether vitriolicus, P. L. 1787. 
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after the addition of each portion of the acid. The retort should 
be thin, and the sand-bath. previously heated to 208°, so that 
the liquor may boil immediately; for the ether is formed, and 
distils over at this temperature: whereas, by gradually raising 
the heat to this point, part of the alcohol comes over unaltered: 
The ether, as it distils, is condensed in the cool receivers, in 
the form of a colourless, limpid, transparent fluid ; but towards 
the end of the operation a white vapour also comes over, on 
the appearance of which the distillation should be stopt. The 
receivers ought to be ample, and kept cool with ice or snow, 
or cold water, which we have found to be preferable to ice or 
snow. ‘The best: mode of applying it is to lay narrow shreds 
of woollen cloth over the receivers, with one end of each im- 
mersed in a vessel of cold water placed higher than the re- 
ceivers, by which means the water is made to trickle constantly 
over them; and, by the evaporation which it suffers, the re- 
' ceivers are kept in a sufficiently low temperature, and at the 
same time, the nature of their contents is distinctly seen, which 
cannot be conveniently done when they are immersed in snow 
or ice, or even water. The luting which answers best in this’ 
operation is common paste, spread on slips of cloth, first ap- 
plied, and then surrounded with pieces of wet bladder. 

The product of the first distillation, is sulphuric ether com- 
bined with water, some alcohol, and a small portion of sulphu- 
reous acid, forming an impure ether of the specific gravity *768 5 
and that of the second distillation, or after the addition of anew 
portion of alcohol, is a similar ether of the specific gravity 807 : 
on mixing these, a fluid of the specific, gravity °788 is obtained, 
which is the unrectified ether of the present London Pharma- 
copeeia.* By the rectification of this ether according to the 
directions of the British Colleges, it is deprived of the sulphu- 
reous acid and nearly all the water, and its specific gravity re- 
duced to *732, or when highly rectified to 725; but it’ still 
contains some water and alcohol, as ether of a specific gravity 
so. low as *632 in the temperature of 60° has been? obtained, 
The use of the alkali in the rectification is, by its affinity for 
the acid and the water, to separate and detain these; and this 
is still more completely accomplished by the addition of a por- 
tion of black oxide of manganese, which, by affording oxygen to 
mm ee a a eee 

* London Medical Review, April 1810, p. 163. Stay 

2 Lowitz procured ether of this gravity by the following process. To ether reduced . 
to *746 specific gravity by meansof subcarbonate of potash in the usual method, he added 
as much dry powdered muriate of lime as it would dissolve. On standing, the mixture 
separated into-two parts; the alcohol holding the salt in solution sunk to the bottom ; 
the ether swam on the surface. When separated from the inferior liquor, its specific 
gravity was now Only *632 in the temperature of 60°. Thomson’s Chemistry, 4th ed. 
i ¢ + oe . PRN ST cy a ; 
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the sulphureous acid, converts it into sulphuric acid, and thus 
renders it perfectly fixed at the temperature employed. | 

The theory of the formation of ether is still unsettled. “It 
has been contended, that the balance of affinities between the 
constituents of the alcohol is broken by the acid, the oxygen 
of which attracting a portion of the hydrogen of the alcohol 
forms water ; while a portion of its carbon, at the same time 
set free, forms the residuary black matter found in the retort ; 
and, by.a new combination of the remaining hydrogen, carbon, 
and oxygen, the ether is produced. ‘This explanation, how- 
ever, which supposes a partial decomposition of the acid, has 
been denied by Fourcroy and Vauquelin, who, from a series of 
very ingenious experiments’, concluded, that the acid suffers 
no decomposition, except towards the end of the process, 
which is to be attributed to the carbonaceous matter collected 
in the retort; but that it produces the decomposition of the 
alcohol without being itself decomposed, by the exertion alone 
of a disposing affinity. ‘The ether, according to them, is the 
result of the new combination of the components of the alco- 
hol, part of its oxygen and hydrogen first combining to form 
water, and a large portion of its carbon being separated with- 
out entering into any new combination; so that ether differs 
from alcohol only in containing a greater proportion of hydro- 
gen and oxygen, and a smaller proportion of carbon. Several 
objections have been raised to this theory; but, as in a work of 
this nature it is not necessary to enter minutely into theoretical 
discussions, I shall only observe, that the most probable opinion 
is; that the sulphuric acid acts merely by abstracting water from 
the alcohol, neither transferring any thing to, nor further de- 
composing it; or, that ether is merely aleohol deprived of one 
half its water. The sulphureous and carbonic acids, and the 
charry residue formed in the process, are produced by the de- 
composition of a portion of the alcohol, by the acid; but this 
decomposition isnotessential fortheformation of ether. Accord- 
ing to the experiments on which this opinion is founded, alcohol 
consists of 100 of olefiant gas and 50 of water. Ether consists 
of 100 parts of olefiant gas and 25 of water. According to 
Saussure, jun. the ultimate components of 100 parts of ether 
are, 67°98 of carbon, 14°40 of hydrogen, and 17°62 of oxygen. 

Qualities. —Ether has a fragrant penetrating odour, and-a 
hot pungent taste. It is colourless and perfectly limpid; and 
is the most volatile of liquids, drying immediately if poured 
on the hand, and producing a great degree of cold by its evapo- 
ration. It boils in the open air at 98 , and in vacuo at a 
temperature considerably below the common freezing point ; 


1 Annales de Chimie, xxiii. 203. 
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and, but for the pressure of the atmosphere, would always be 
be in a gaseous form. When cooled down to — 46°,. ether 
congeals in brilliant transparent plates. It is extremely ‘in- 
flammable, taking fire on the approach of any ignited body, a 
circumstance which requires to be attended to in pouring it 
trom one phial to another by candle-light. During its com- 
bustion carbonic acid is formed, and traces of charcoal are left 
behind. It unites with alcohol in every proportion, and also 
readily mixes with ammonia; but ten parts of water take up: 
only one of ether. It dissolves volatile oils, bitumens, cam- 
phor, extractive, and resins. « It is decomposed by sulphuric 
acid. | : 3 
Medical properties and uses. — Sulphuric ether is stimulant, 
narcotic, and antispasmodic. In its operation it resembles 
alcohol, but is more diffusible, and its effects are less perma- 
nent, It is beneficially employed as a cordial in typhoid and 
low fevers, particularly when nausea, subsultus tendinum, and 
other spasmodic symptoms are present. As an antispasmodic, 
it relieves the paroxysm of spasmodic asthma, whether it be 
taken into the stomach, or its vapour only be inhaled into the 
lungs ; in which latter form it is also useful} in simple dyspnoea 
and in catarrh. Much caution, however, is required in inha- 
ling the vapour of ether, as the imprudent inspiration of it 
has produced lethargic and apoplectic symptoms. It is em- 
ployed with advantage in hysteria, tetanus, cramp of the sto- 
mach, hiccough, and in cholera morbus, to check the vomit+ 
ing; and also allays the violence of sea-sickness.: The usual 
dose of sulphuric ether is from fz{s. to f; ij.; but it has been given 
im much larger doses with the most beneficial effects; and in 
all cases the dose must be repeated at short intervals to pro- 
duce the full effect of the remedy. As an external application, 
ether acts either as a stimulant or a refrigerant, according to 
the mode in which it is applied. The first takes place when it 
is prevented from evaporating, by being confined over the spot 
to which it is applied; in which case it often proves useful in 
relieving head-ach and other muscular pains: and from its re- 
frigerant effect produced by its rapid evaporation, it is applied 
to burns, and to assist in the reduction of strangulated hernia, 
We have seen it produce almost immediate relief in ear-ach, 
when dropped into the external meatus. . 
Officinal preparation. Spiritus Aitheris sulphurici. L. 
OLEUM ATHEREUM. Lond. Ethereal Oil. 
After the distillation of sulphuric ether, distil again the 
remaining liquor with a gentle heat, until a black froth swells 
up; then immediately remove the retort from the fire. To 


A a ths inn Receschinee weit hdtv ten dewalt it sla ll isan. Lana ci 
1 Oleum Vini, P. L. 1787. Hnuile douce de vin (F.) Oleo dolce di Vino (1) 
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the liquor in the retort add water sufficient that the oily part 
may float upon it. Let this be skimmed off, and as much 
lime-water be added to it as will neutralize any acid it may 
contain ; and shake them together. Lastly, take off the ethe- 
real oil after it has separated.” | MUDT 

Liquor £THEREUS oLEosus. Dub. Oily Ethereal Liquor. 

‘‘ Take what remains in the retort after the distillation of 
sulphuric ether. Distil to one half, by a moderate heat.” | 

The product of both of these processes is a thick oily matter, 
of a yellow colour, less volatile than ether, soluble both in 
ether and alcohol; but. insoluble in water. Its nature is not 
clearly ascertained: for, although Fourcroy and Vauquelin 
consider it as similar to ether, and differing from it principally 
in containing a larger proportion of carbon; "yet other che- 
mists maintain that it is merely a compound of ether and sul- 
phureous acid: but with regard to either of these opinions, it 
is still necessary to suspend our judgment. It can be ob- 
tained more directly, although less economically, by distilling 
ether with a portion of sulphuric acid. It is used only for the 
preparation of the compound spirit. | ra eins 
_.-Officinal preparation... Spiritus Ztheris compostius. L.D. 

SPIRITUS ATHERIS AROMATICUS. Lond. : Aro- 
matic Spirit of Ether. 7 ze apaae 

*¢ ‘Take of cinnamon bark bruised, three drachms; carda- 

mom seeds powdered, a drachm and a half; long pepper pow= 
dered, ginger-root sliced, of each, a drachm; spirit of sulphuric 
ether, a pint. Macerate for fourteen days in a stopped. glass 
bottle, and strain.” : | 

_ALTHER SULPHURICUS cUuM ALCOHOLE AROMATICUS. Edin. 
Aromaiic Sulphuric Ether with Alcohol. t bis 
_ © Take of cinnamon bark bruised, cardamom seeds bruised, 
each an ounce; long pepper bruised, two drachms ; sulphuric 
ether with alcohol, two pounds and a half. Digest for seven 
days, and filter through paper.” 7 

These preparations do not differ in their medicinal proper- 
ties from the former; the aromatics rendering them only a 
little more grateful. . 

SPIRITUS A/THERIS NIT/RICL+ Lond. Spirit of 
Nitric Ether. a: pes 

“ Take of rectified spirit, two pints ; nitric acid (by weight), 
three ounces. Add the acid gradually to the spirit, and mix 
them, taking care that the temperature, during the mixture, 
_ 7 Elixir Vitrioli dolce, P. L. 1745. ik Soe EAS MB ETA? 
- 2 Spiritus Nitri dulcis, P.L. 1745. Spir. Ztheris nitrosi, P.L. 1787.  Alegol 
pe Vacide ‘nitrique (F.) Atherischer salpeterspiritus (G.) Spirito di ‘nitro. 
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does not ‘exceed 120°; then distil, -by a gentle. heat, twenty- 
four fiuid ounces.” © mre rad ip 
‘Sprritus Airweris wirrost.. Edin. Spirit of Nitrous 

Ether. | . | 
** Take of alcohol, three pounds; nitrous acid, one pound ; 
pour the alcohol into a large phial placed. in a vessel full of 
cold water, and add the acid gradually, with frequent agitation. 
Let the phial be slightly corked, and placed in a cool place for 
seven days; then distil the liquor by the heat of boiling water, 
into.a receiver kept cool with snow or water, as long as any 
spirit comes over.” 7 | 

SPIRITUS ATHEREUS NiTROsUS. Dub. Nitrous Ethereal 

Spirit.: ° Bey Aayiee , | 
' Add to the matter which remains after the distillation. of 
nitrous ether, the rectified spirit of wine, employed in that 
operation for condensing the elastic vapour, and distil to dry- 
ness, with the greater heat of a water-bath. Mix the distilled 
liquor with the alkaline liquor which remains after the separa- 
tion of the nitrous ether, and-also'add as much dry subcarbo- 
nate of kali as shall be sufficient to: saturate the predominant 
acid; which is to be determined by the test of litmus, Lastly, 
distil by the medium heat of a water-bath, as long as any fluid 
' comes over. ‘The specific gravity of this liquor is to that of 
distilled water, as 850 to 1000.” . 

The products of the London and Edinburgh processes are 
in every respect the same; but the former is to be preferred 
en account of the length of time required by the latter. The 
small quantity of acid in proportion to the alcohol employed 
permits the mixture to be effected without any violent action 
taking place, or the evolution of much heat, provided the acid 
be added in small quantities and at intervals, and each portion 
be thoroughly mixed with the alcohol before another be added: 
The heat employed for the distillation should not exceed 212°, 
and it should be stopped as soon as twenty-four fluid ounces 
come over; for when it is longer continued :the product be- 
comes coloured, and contains too much free acid.*. The 
theory of the operation, inasmuch as relates to the production 
of the nitric ether, which is thus obtained in combination with 
a large proportion of unchanged alcohol and a.small propor- 
tion of nitric acid, is: the same as that already detailed; and 
the entire product has the same relation to nitric ether as spirit 
of sulphuric ether has to sulphuric ether. Bi 

The product obtained by the first part of the Dublin process 
is analogous to the above. The acid which the residue of the 


1 London Medical Review, April 1610, p. 164. . 
If 
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distillation of nitrous ether contains, and the alcohol already 
impregnated. with a small portion of that fluid, when mixed 
and heated, act reciprocally oneach other, and a compound of 
nitric ether, unchanged alcohol, and free acid, distils over; but 
the alkali, with which it is mixed before the second distilla- 
tion, removing the acid, its properties, both as a chemical 
compound and asa remedy, must be necessarily altered. The 
products of the former processes are those which have been 
longest known and most extensively employed. indo 
Qunlities. — Spirit of nitric ether, as procured by the Lon- 
don or the Edinburgh process, has an extremely fragrant odour, 
and a pungent acidulous taste. It is very volatile and inflam- 
mable; soluble in water and in alcohol; and strikes a deep 
olive with solution of green sulphate of iron. 
Medical properties and uses.— Spirit of nitric ether is refri- 
gerant, diuretic, and antispasmodic. It has long been employed | 
under the title of Sweet Spirit of Nitre, as a grateful refrige- 
rant, and to quench thirst in febrile affections ; for which pur- 
pose the dose is from mxx. to mxl. given ina cupful of water, 
or any other appropriate vehicle. In larger doses it acts as a 
gentle stimulant to the stomach, relieving nausea and flatu- 
lence; and also determines to the kidneys, increasing the flow 
of urine; on which account it is advantageously prescribed as 
an auxiliary to other diuretics in dropsical complaints. 
SPIRITUS AATHERIS SULPHURICI. Lond. Spirit 
of Sulphuric Ether. | | a 
“© Take of sulphuric ether, half a pint; rectified spirit, @ 
_ pint. Mix them.” . 
A®vuer suLpHURICUS cum AtcoHoLEe. Edin. Sulphuric 
Ether with Alcohol. iter roles "O r periet 
“Take of sulphuric ether, one part; alcohol, two parts. * 
Liquor #THERKUS suLPHURICUS. Dub. Sulphuric ethereal 
Laquor. - toy Hoo! | tis +i Tyne 
& Take of rectified spirit of wine, sulphuric ether, of each, 
thirty-two ounces. Let the spirit heated to 120° be poured 
into a glass retort fit to bear a sudden heat, and. add the acid 
in an uninterrupted stream ; let them be gyadually mixed, and 
by means of a quick and sufficiently powerful heat, distil twenty 
ounces of the liquor into a receiver kept cool. 


« Ifsixteen ounces of rectified spirit of winebe poured on the 


residuary acid in the retort, more sulphuric ethereal liquor will 
be obtained by repeating the distillation” on 
In the old method of preparing tlfis ‘spirit by distilling the 
charge for sulphuric ether by a slow and gradually increased 
heat, an alcoholized ether was obtained, owing:to part of the 


’ 


‘ 
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alcohol first passing ‘over unaltered before ‘the ether was 
formed, the specific gravity of which was*768 ; but the gravity 
of the above mixture is 816, showing that.it contains consider- 
ably less ether in combination with the alcohol. 

Medical properties and uses.— It may be used for: the same 
purposes as the ether; but it is necessarily much less active. 
The dose is from fz}. to fiij. An useful gargle for slight in- 
flammation of the fauces is prepared by adding £3}. of this 
spirit to fZvj. of barley-water, sweetened with fziv. of syrup of 
marsh -mallows, | 3 if 

SPIRITUS AXYTHERIS SULPHURICI COMPOSI- 
TUS. Lond. Compound Spirit of Ether.’ | 

“ Take of spirit of sulphuric ether, a pint; cthereal oil, 
two fluid drachms. «Mix them.” | 

This is intended as a substitute for the Anodyne Liquor of 
Hoffmann; and, besides being stimulant and antispasmodic, it 
is supposed to possess anodyne properties. © It is an useful ad- 
dition to tincture of opium, when given with the intention of 
procuring sleep; and often prevents the opium from exciting 
the nausea which it is apt to produce in some habits, The 
dose is from f5{s. to f3ij. in any appropriate vehicle. 

AETHER: NITROSUS. Dub. Nitrous Ether. 

© Vake of nitrate of kali, dried and coarsely powdered, a 
pound and a half; sulphuric acid, a pound; rectified ‘spirit of 
wine, nineteen fluid ounces. Put the nitrate of kali into a tu- 
bulated retort, placed ina bath of cold water, and pour 
upon it in small quantities, and at intervals, the sulphuric 
acid and the spirit previously mixed together, and allow the 
mixture to become cold. » Without any external heat, or at 
least a very gentle one, (such as may be communicated by the 
addition of'a little tepid water to the bath,) an ethereal liquor 
will begin to distil. In a short time the heat of the retort wall, 
spontaneously increase, and a considerable ebullition take place, 
which must be moderated by adding some cold water to the 
bath... The. receiver must also be kept cool with water or 
snow,and furnished with a proper apparatus for transmitting 
the very elastic vapour (arising from the mixture with great 
force if the heat besgoo much increased) through a pound of 
rectified. spirit of wi.e in a phial which is to be kept. cold. 

* The ethereal liquor, thus spontaneously distilled, is. to 
be put-into.a glass phial, fitted with a ground glass stopper, 
and as much ‘subcarbonate of kali, dried, and in powder, is 
to be added as is necessary to neutralize the acid, closing the 
phial after each addition of the kali, and determining the neu- 

* Alcool éthéreux par lacide sulphurique (F.) Atherischer Schwefelegent Liquor (G.) 
Anodino minerale dell’ Hoffmann (Ly 
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tralization by the test of litmus: about a drachm of salt. is 
generally sufficient for this purpose ; and in a short time the 
nitrous ether will rise to the surface; and is to be separated by 
means of a funnel. ta | aoe yids: 
“If the ether is required to be very pure, distil it again 
from. a water-bath, at a temperature of 140°, to one half. Its 
specific gravity is to that of distilled water, as 900 to 1000.” _ 
_» The action of nitric acid on alcohol is so violent, that 
the formation of ether which it affords, has always been re- 
garded as a process of great difficulty, to obviate which many 
ingenious plans have been suggested. The operation which 
has been just described is admirably adapted. for procuring it _ 
with facility and safety, It was contrived by Woulfe, and was 
found by Pelletier to succeed better than any other. The sul- 
phuric acid and the spirit must be mixed with the same degree 
of caution as is necessary in preparing sulphuric ether; and 
the receiver must be larger, and kept perfectly cool, with 
the apparatus, described in the formule, attached to it, which 
should be kept cool by a mixture of snow or ice and muriate 
of lime. | | 
In the above process, the nitrate of potash is first decom- - 
posed, and nitric acid formed, which acts upon the alcohol 
as it evolves. ‘The theory of this action is very obscure: but 
from a number of well contrived experiments Thenard was led 
to draw the following conclusions. Both the acid and the al« 
cohol are decomposed ; the oxygen of the former combines 
with a large proportion of the hydrogen; and a small quantity 
of the carbon of the alcohol, and thence result, “ 1st, Much 
water and nitrous oxide, and small quantities of carbonic acid, 
nitrous acid, and nitric oxide. 2dly, The separation of a small 
quantity of nitrogen, and the formation of much nitric ether. 
by the combination in large quantity of the two elements of. 
the nitric acid, with the alcohol from which the large propor- 
tion of hydrogen and small proportion of> carbon have been 
abstracted. 3dly, ‘The formation of acetic acid, and of a mat- 
ter disposed to pass to the-state of charcoal, by the. combina- 
tion, in certain proportions, of the hydrogen and carbon of the 
alcohol with the oxygen of the nitric acig,””* fare 
Qualities. — Nitrous, or-rather nitric ether has a strong 
ethereal odour, but is less fragrant than sulphuric ether. Its 
taste is strong and peculiar; and its colour slightly yellow, 
probably arising from the presence of a small portion of nitric 
oxide. When highly rectified, its specific gravity is 0°866*: 
it is more volatile than sulphuric ether, boiling at a tempera- 


J Murray’s Chemistry, 2d ed. iv. 447, 
* Duncan, New Edinburgh Dispensatory, 5th ed, 567. 
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ture of 70°, and consequently producing a greater dearee of 
cold by its evaporation; and is very inflammable. It requires 
- 48 parts of water‘for its solution, but combines with alcohol 
in ‘every proportion ; and readily absorbs nitrous and acetic 
acids, both of which acids are formed in it when it is kept 
for some time. According to the. analysis of Thenard,. the 
constituents of 100 parts of. nitric ether are 48°52 of oxygen, 
28°45 of carbon, 14°49. of azote, and 8°54 of hydrogen: but 
this analysis is liable to some exceptions. 
Medical properties and uses. Nitric ether, although intro- 
- duced into the Dublin Pharmacopezia, has not yet been gene- 
rally used in practice ; but it is probable that its’ properties are 
the same as those of sulphuric ether, and consequently it is 
applicable to the same cases. | . 


—__—- a ge 
VINA. 
Wines. 


~ Wine acts upon vegetable substances in nearly the same man- 
ner as diluted spirit, dissolving such of their proximate princi- 
ples as can be taken up by water and alcohol when combined : 
hence it has been long used as a menstruum for extracting the 
active parts of medicinal vegetables; and the. solutions thus 
formed have been denominated Medicated Wines. As a sol- 
vent, however, it is liable to the objection of inequality of 
strength; and owing to the spontaneous decomposition which 
it undergoes from exposure to the air, it is still more objec- 
tionable, this change being likely to take place sooner when it 
is imbued with principles all of which tend to hasten the fer- 
mentative process. ‘To remedy these disadvantages in this 
class of preparations, Parmentier has proposed *, that instead 
of preparing medicated wines in the usual method, the alcoholic 
_ tinctures well prepared should be added to wine in given quan 
tities? by which means, he contends, the preparations are less 
nauseous, and, what is a still greater advantage, are always of 
a determinate strength. “The British Colleges, however, still 
order medicated wines to be prepared after the old method. 
- They should be kept in very well corked bottles, and in a cool 
situation. By-the general term Wine, the London College 
_means to designate Sherry Wine. | FNS enn eat 
VINUM ALOES. Lond. Wine of Aloes* ~~ 
“ Take of extract of spiked aloes, eight ounces ; canella bark, 


t Annales de Chimie, li. 46. 2 Vin d’Aloé (F.). Vino Aloetico (J.) 
x xX 
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two ounces ; wine, six pints; proof spirit, two pints. Rub the 
aloes to powder with white sand previously. freed from any im- 
purities; rub the canella bark also into powder, and on these, 
mixed together, pour the wine and spirits. _Macerate for four- 
teen days, frequently shaking the vessel containing the mix- 
ture, and afterwards strain.” 

Dublin. 

** Take of Socotorine aloes, four ounces; canella atba, an — 
ounce; Spanish white wine, three pints ; proof spirit, a pound. 
Let the aloes and the canella alba, separately reduced to pow- 
der, be mixed together, and pour on them the wine mixed with 
the spirit ; ther digest for fourteen days with frequent agitation ; 
and lastly, strain the solution.” | 

Vinum ALGEs socotorin%&. Edin. Wine of Socotorine Alées. 

“‘ Take of Socotorine alées in powder, one ounce ; lesser car=: 
damom seeds bruised, ginger root bruised, of each a drachm ; 
Spanish white wine, Zwo pounds. Digest for seven days, shak- 
ing the mixture frequently, and strain.” ary 

Wine is an excellent solvent of aloes, and therefore this so- 
lution contains all the virtues of the remedy in a more agree- 
able form than that of tincture. The sand ordered by the 
London College is intended to facilitate the pulverization of 
the aloes; but although it does not in the least affect the solu- 
tion, yet it is seldom used; for by cutting the aldes into smalk 
pieces, and exposing them to the air, they become sufficiently 
pulverulent. . piweaky r 

Medical properties and uses. — Wine of aloes is an excellent 
warm purgative and stomachic. It has long been employed 
with benefit in cold phlegmatic habits, paralysis, gout, dyspep- 
sia, and chlorosis. ‘The dose is from f3j. to fij. to act as a 
stomachic, and from 13}. to f3ij. to produce purging. , 

VINUM GENTIANAD COMPOSITUM. Edin. Com- 
pound Wine of Gentian. 

_ Take of gentian root, half an ounce ; cinchona bark, one 
ounce ; orange peel dried, two drachms; canella alba, one 
drachm ; proof spirit, four cunces; Spanish white wine, two 
pounds and a half. First pour the. proof spirit on. the root 
and the barks sliced and, bruised; and after twenty-four hours — 
add the wine; then macerate for seven days, and strain.” 

This wine when newly prepared. is stomachic and tonic, but 
' by keeping it is very apt to. become acescent. The dose is 
from fziv. to f5vj. given two or three timesa day. 

VINUM IPECACUANHZ. Lond. Wine of Ipecacua 


nha. 


t Vin de Gentiane composé (F.) Vino di Genziana composto (J:) 
# Vin d’Ipecacuanha (F.) Vino con Ipecacuana (J.) . 


~ 
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Take of ipecacuanha root bruised, zwo ounces ; wine two 
pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and filter.” ; 
pe th - Edinburgh, yaad 

* ‘Take of the root of ipecacuanha bruised, one part ; Spa- 
nish white wine, //teen parts. Macerate for seven days, and 
filter through paper.” : 

Dublin. 
_ «Take of the root of ipecacuanha bruised, /wo ounces ; Spa- 
nish white wine, ¢iwo pints. Digest for seven days, then filter.” 

From my trials I find that a pint of sherry wine takes up 
100 grains of ipecacuanha, which is the larger proportion of 
the soluble matter contained in an ounce of the root; and as 
the active part of the root, or emetin, is more soluble in acetic 
acid than any other meastruum, the acescency of ihe wine is 
no objection. As an emeticis it equally efficacious, and at the 
same time milder in its operation than antimonial wine, and is 
therefore better adapted for infants. For this purpose a tea- 
spoonful, or f3fs. is given for a dose, and repeated every ten 
minutes till it operates. In smaller doses it answers the same 
purposes as the powder, and is given in coughs, diarrhea, 
dysentery, and other complaints in which a determination to 
the skin is indicated. / 

’ VINUM NICOTIANA TABACI. Edin. Wine of To- 
bacco. : " 

* ‘Take of tobacco leaves, one part ; Spanish white wine, 
éwelve parts. Macerate for seven days, and filter through 
paper.” . 

-. ‘This is the only form in which tobacco can be conveniently 
exhibited as an internal remedy. It is given to produce diu- 
retic and antispasmodic effects in dropsies, colica pictonum, 
and ileus. The dose is from mx. to m xxx. in any proper 
vehicle. : 

-VINUM OPIL Lond. Edin. Wine of opium- , 

* ‘Take of extract of opium, an ounce; cinnamon bark, 
bruised, cloves:bruised, of each a drachm; wine a pint. Ma- 
‘cerate for eight days, (seven days, Hdin.) and filter.” a. 

Wine extracts the active matter of opium, and forms a solu- 
tion which agrees in its properties with the alcoholic tincture; 
but the aromatics this preparation contains are supposed to 
‘modify the action of the opium, and prevent the disturbance 
of the brain and nervous system, which the simple tincture is 
apt to induce in nervous habits, and where the head is much 
affected. _Mr. Ware introduced the use of this tincture asa 
local application in the second stage of ophthalmia;-when. the 


* Laudanum liquidum Sydenhami, P.L. 1720. Vin d’Opium aromatique (F.) Vino 
aromo opiato (7.) - ss ' 
xx 2 
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inflammatory symptoms have subsided, and the vessels of the 
conjunctiva remain turgid with red blood. ‘Two or three 
drops are dropped into the eye every morning, until the redness 
is removed. : | pl 

VINUM RHEI. Edin. Wine of Rhubarb. ~ | 

‘ Take of rhubarb root, sliced, ¢wo ounces; canella bark, 
bruised, a drachm; proof spirit, two ounces; Spanish white 
wine, fifteen ounces. Macerate for seven days, and filter through 
paper.” : : 

This wine, when newly prepared, has the same properties, 
and may be applied to the same uses as the tincture, but it is 
liable to undergo decomposition. The dose is from ffs. to £3). 
or more. | 

VINUM VERATRI, Lond. Wine of white Hellebore. 
~ € "Take of white hellebore root, bruised, eight ounces; wine, 
two pints and a half. Macerate for fourteen days, and filter.” 

This preparation was supposed to form one of the ingredi- 
ents of the Eau Medicinale; but this opinion is unfounded. 
It is seldom employed. 


ACETYCA. 
€ 
PREPARATIONS OF VINEGAR. 


VinEGAR is capable of dissolving all those proximate prin- 
‘ciples of plants which are soluble in water; and it is further 
found to extract more completely ‘than any other solvent, the 
acrid matter on which the efficacy of squill and colchicum de- 
pends, As a solvent, however, of vegetable matter, the use of 
vinegar cannot be extended, as it destroys the medicinal: pro- — 
perties of some vegetable principles, and does not accord with 
others in virtue. Medicated vinegars are very apt to spoil, not- 
-withstanding the addition of spirit which is ordered ; and there- 
fore they should be made in small quantities only at a time, and 
-preserved in well stopped glass bottles. | 

ACIDUM ACETICUM AROMATICUM. Edin. Aro-— 
matic Vinegar." ou 14 3H 

“‘ Take of rosemary tops, dried, sage leaves, dried, of each 
‘one ounce; lavender flowers dried, half an ounce; cloves, 
‘bruised, half a drachm; distilled vinegar, two pounds. - Mace- 
rate for seven days, and filter the expressed liquor through 
“paper.” / “9 ‘ P wind 


* Vinaigre antiseptique (F.) Gewiirzessig (G.) Aceto antisettico (I.) 
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This preparation has a pleasant pungent aromatic odour. 
It is a solution of the volatile oils of the substances employed 
in vinegar, and is a grateful perfume in sick-rooms; but has 
no right to be regarded as a prophylactic from fever, or other 
contagions. It is nearly the same as the old preparation, 
known under the name of T'hieves’s Vinegar. 

_ ACIDUM ACETICUM CAMPHORATUM.. Edin. 

Acipum Aceticum Campuoratum. Dub. Comphorated Ace- 
tic Acid.” : 7 | 

“© Take of acetic acid, (acetic acid, Dub.) six ounces; cam- 
phor, halfan ounce. Rub the camphor to powder with the- 

_ assistance of a little alcohol; then dissolve it in the acid.” 

The strong acetic acid readily dissolves a considerable por- 
tion of camphor; and forms a very highly pungent and sti- 
mulating perfume, which, snuffed up the nostrils, is useful in 
syncope and nervous languors. Owing to its extreme volatility 
when well prepared, it requires to be preserved in phials closely 
fitted with ground-glass stoppers. — " 

ACETUM COLCHICI. Lond. Vinegar of Meadow 
Saffron. Re : 

“* "Take of fresh meadow saffron root (bulb) sliced, an ounce ; 
acetic acid, (distilled vinegap) a pint; proot spirit, a, fluid ounce. 
Macerate the meadow saft oot with the vinegar in a covered 
ee vessel for twenty-four hours; then express, and set the 
iquor aside that the faeculencies may subside; lastly, add the 
spirit to the clear liquor.” 

The bulb of the meadow saffron is the part intended to be 
ordered, not the root. When dug up in autumn it contains an 
acrid principle resembling that of the squill, of which vinegar 
is the proper solvent; and this solution is now introduced as a 
better form of preserving the virtues of the remedy than the 
oxymel. It is given as a diuretic in ascites and hydrothorax ; 
but is less to be depended on than the squill. Like the 
preparation with wine, which is not yet admitted into. the 
Pharmacopoeia, it may be given in gout. The dose is from 
ffs. to fyj. united with honey, or in any bland fluid. 

ACETUM SCILLA:.* Lond. Vinegar of Squill.. 
». * Take of fresh squill root (bulb) dried, @ pound; acetic acid, 

(distilled vinegar) six pints; proof spirit, half a pint. . Mace- 
rate the squill root (bulb) in the vinegar with a gentle heat, in 
a covered vessel, for twenty-four hours; then express the liquor 
and set it aside that the feeculencies may subside; lastly, add 
the spirit to the clear liquor.” 


t Acide acetique Camphré (F.) Aceto Canforato (J.) | 
2 Acetum scilliticum, P. L. 1720.1745. Vinaigre scillitique (F.) Meerzwiebelss- 
sig (G.) 
xk S 
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Acipum Acericum Scrti1ricum. Edin: Vinegar of Squill. 

*¢ Take of squill root (bulb) dried, one ounce ; distilled vine- 
gar, fifteen ounces ; alcohol, one ounce and ahalf. Macerate the 
squill with the acid for seven days; then express the liquor, and 
add to it the alcohol; and when the fxeculencies have subsided, 
pour off the clear fluid.” : 

_ Acetrum Scitte. Dub. Vinegar of Squill. 

“ ‘Take of fresh squill root (bulb) dried, half a pound; wine 
vinegar, three pints; rectified spirit, four Jluid ounces. Digest 
the squill with the vinegar for four days in a glass vessel, with 
frequent agitation; then express the vinegar, and, after the 
feeculencies have subsided, add to it the spirit.” ; 

Vinegar extracts the acrid matter of the squill, upon which 
its efficacy as a remedy depends. It has long been used as an 
expectorant and diuretic in chronic catarrh, humoral asthma, 
and dropsies. The dose is from ffs. to f5ij. given in cinnamon 
or mint water. In larger doses it produces vomiting; and is 

ccasionally used as an emetic in the above diseases, when the 
_ stomach is loaded. lets hed pean oaegh 
When kept, the vinegar of squill deposits a precipitate, 
which consists of citrate of lime and tannin.* PK g 
Officinal preparations. Oxymel Scilla. L. Syrupus Sclle. E. 


/MELLITA. 
PREPARATIONS oF Honey. 


A MORE correct knowledge of the operation of those medi- 
' ‘sinal substances which have been named balsamic or pectoral, 
has set aside the high opinion which formerly prevailed of the 
_ efficacy of honey as a remedy in pulmonary diseases. It is, 
“however, still employed in pharmacy, and has some advantages 
over syrup, particularly where it is to be employed as a local 
application; but for internal purposes its use is to a certain 
degree limited, owing to the unpleasant effects which it pro- 
duces on the bowels of some individuals. The Edinburgh _ 
College has altogether rejected this class of preparations, but a 
few of them are retained by the London and Dublin Colleges. 
They are not apt to spoil, and therefore require less care to 
preserve them than the syrups. thing 


MEL DESPUMATUM. Lond. Dub.* , Clarified Honey. 
Sie eT SE Sa I PR 5 a te MS Bs al A 2s hn ot Mn Mi 
t Vogel. Annales de Chimie, vol. Ixxxiii. p. 157. 
? Miel despumé (F.) Geschaumter Honig (G.) Mele Sehiumato (J.) 
ea 
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«¢ Melt the honey in a water-bath: then remove the scum.” 

By thus liquefying honey, the wax it may have retained when 
expressed from the comb rises to the surface; and at the same 
time any sand or other impurities with which it may have been 
fraudulently mixed, fall to the bottom or rise with the wax, and 
are easily separated. The specific gravity of purified honey is 
1°31; it is chiefly employed for forming the other preparations 
into which honey enters. 

MEL BORACIS. Lond. Honey of Borax. 

« Take of sub-borate of soda, powdered, a drachm ; clarified 
honey, an ounce. Mix them.” | 

This is a cooling, detergent, useful application to the tongue 
and fauces in aphthous affections. Dissolved in water it forms 
an excellent gargle for allaying the pain attending mercurial 
salivations. Rif vd 
MEL ROS. Lond. Rose Honey." 

“‘ Take of the petals of the red rose, dried, four ounces; boil- 
ing water, three pints; clarified honey, jive pounds. Macerate 
the petals in the water for six hours; then to the filtered liquor 
add the honey, and boil it down to a proper consistence by . 
means of a water-bath.” ' 

: — Dublin. 

«© Take of the petals of red rose buds, dried and freed from 
their claws, four ounces; boiling water, three pints ; honey, five 
pounds. Macerate the petals in the water for six hours ;° then 
mix the honey with the strained liquor, and boil the mixture to 
the consistence of a syrup, taking off the scum.” , 

This honey has the pleasant flavour of the rose, and a slight 
degree of astringency. In making it, the clarified honey 

sordered by the London College is to be preferred. It is chiefly 
employed as an adjunct to detergent and astringent gargles. 

OXYMEL SIMPLEX.’ Lond. Dub. Oxymel.._. 

‘¢ Take of clarified honey, two pounds; acetic acid (distilled 
vinegar), one pound, Boil them in a glass vessel, by a gentle 
heat, to a proper consistence.” 

Simple oxymel in doses of £3j. or more, dissolved in barley- 
water, forms a pleasant and cooling beverage in fevers and in- 

_ flammatory affections... It is often added to gargles in cynanche 
tonsillaris, and is a common vehicle of other remedies in catar- 
rhal complaints. The Dublin College orders it to be prepared 
with unclarified honey, skimming it during the boiling; but 
the London directions are to be preferred. 


1 Mel Rosarum, P.L. 1720. Mel rosaceum, P. L, 1745. Miel rosat (F.) Rosen- 
honig (G.). Mele-rosato (I.) 
2 Mel acetatum, P. L. 1787. Oxymel (F.) Essighonig (G.) Ossimele (7.) 
xX 4 
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" es COLCHICI. Dub.  Oxymel_ of “Meadow 
ayron. cans. eee 
‘Take of the fresh root (bulb) of meadow saffron cut 
into thin slices, one ounce; distilled vinegar, a pint; clarified 
honey, two pints. Digest the colchicum with the vinegar, in 
a glass vessel, for two days; then to, the liquor strongly ex- 
pressed from the root, add the honey; and lastly, boil down 
the mixture to the consistence of a syrup, frequently stirring it 
during the boiling with a wooden spoon.” ey 
The active matter of the colchicum is apt to be faareiby 
the boiling; and hence this preparation is very uncertain in 
point of strength. It is given in humoral asthma, an Pin 
dropsies. The dose is f 3). gradually increased to £3}, given in 
a cupful of gruel, twice a day. ?% 
OX'YMEL SCIL'LAL.* Lond. Dub. Oxymel of Squill. 
“* ‘Take of clarified honey, three pounds; vinegar of squill, 
two pints. Boil in a glass vessel, over a gentle fire, to a 
proper consistence.” 

_ Oxymel of squill is principally employed as an expectorant, 
and as such is very useful in humoral asthma, and chronic 
coughs, in doses of from f3fs to f;ij. It is generally given in 
some aromatic distilled water, to prevent the nausea which it 
is apt to induce; in larger doses it.is given to excite vomiting, 
and at the same time clear the chest, in hooping-éough,. 

When kept for a considerable time, this oxymel lets 
fall a precipitate which has the aspect. of crystallized honey. 
Vogel found it to consist of citrate of lime, tannin, and 
honey.* . | 


SYRUPI.. 
; , Syrups. 


Tutst are saturated solutions of sugar in water, either 
simple, or united with some vegetable principle, with the view 
either to colour, flavour, or medicinal virtue: but for the last 
intention, this is perhaps the worst of all forms for obtaining 
the medical qualities of substances: and,’ therefore, as syrups 
seldom possess much activity, they are chiefly employed to 
render more ‘active remedies: palatable. Upon the whole, 
however, they are not well adapted even for this purpose, few 
persons thinking that sweetness renders a nauseous drug more 


ti Oxymel scilliticum, P. L. 1720. 1745. Meerzwiebelhonig (G.) 
2 Annales de Chimie, vol, \xxxiii, p. 157. ~ 
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palatable; and, with a few exceptions, they might be properly 
rejected from the pharmacopceias. 3 

In making syrups, refined sugar should always be employed ; 
or, if coarser sugar be used, the syrup should be clarified, by 
beating to a froth the white of eggs with a small portion of 
water, and adding it to the solution of sugar and water before 
boiling. The albumen coagulates as the syrup boils, and, in- 
_ volving the impurities which the sugar contained, rises to the 
_ Surface in the ‘form of a scum, which must be carefully re- 
moved. If too much sugar be used, or if the syrup be too 
jong boiled, the sugar soon crystallizes; and if it be in too 
small proportion, the syrup quickly ferments, and becomes 
acescent. ‘The most certain test of the proper consistence of 
@ syrup is its specific gravity, which, when cold, should be 
1°385. But, however well prepared, syrups are apt to ferment 
when kept in a temperature above 60°: and, therefore, the fol- 
lowing direction relative to their preservation is given by the 
London College. . | 

‘* Let syrups be preserved in a place the temperature of 


which never exceeds 55°.” 


_SYRUPUS SIMPLEX. Lond. Syrup. * 

** Take of refined sugar, two pounds and a half; water, @ 
pint. Dissolve the sugar in the water by means of a water- 
bath; then set it aside for twenty-four ‘hours; take off the 
scum, and, if there be any faces, pour off the clear part from 
them.” piss 

_Syrupus smpiex. Edin, Simple Syrup. 

“ Take of purified sugar, fifteen parts; water, eight parts. 
Dissolve the sugar in the water by a gentle heat, and boil it a 
little so as to form a syrup.” | 

Syrupr. Dub. Syrups. . 

‘In making syrups, for which neither the weight of the 
sugar nor the mode of dissolving it is specified, the following 
rule is to be observed: | 

“Take of refined sugar reduced to a fine powder, twenty- 
mime ounces; the liquor prescribed, one pint. Add the sugar 
by degrees, and digest with a moderate heat, in a close vessel, 
until itis dissolved, frequently stirring it; set the solution aside 
for twenty-four hours, take off the scum, and pour off the 
syrup trom the feces, if there be any.” rb: 

Simple syrup, when properly prepared, should be inodorous, 
sweet, thickish, nearly colourless, and perfectly transparent. 


_ SYRUPUS ACETI. Edin. Syrup of Vinegar. ? 

eRe a ee 
1 Sirop (F.) _ Einfacher syrup (G.) _ Sciroppo (I.) | 
2 Syrop d’acide acetique (F.) Sciroppo acetico ¢4) 
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© Take of vinegar, five parts; refined sugar, seven parts. 
Boil, so as to form a syrup.” a 

This syrup is very liable to undergo decomposition: it 
should, therefore, be made in small quantities only at a time. 
It may be used for sweetening barley-water or gruels, in fevers 
and inflammatory diseases. , 

SYRUPUS ALLII. Dub. Syrup of Garlic. 

‘«¢ Take of garlic root (bulb) sliced, @ pound; boiling water, 
two pints. Macerate the garlic in the water, in a covered 
vessel, for twelve hours; then. let the sugar be added to the 
strained liquor, and a syrup formed.” 

This is a very disagreeable syrup; but contains the virtues 
of the garlic in a sufficient degree to entitle it to some at- 
tention. 

SYRUPUS ALTHA. Lond. Syrup of Marsh Mal- 
Lows. * | ahha, 

‘¢ Take of fresh marsh mallow root bruised, half a pound; 
refined sugar, two pounds; water, four pints. Boil down the 
water with the marsh mallow root to one half, and express the 
liquor when it is cold. Set it aside for twenty-four hours, that 
the feces may subside; then decant off the clear liquor, and, 
having added to it the sugar, boil down to a proper con- 
sistence.”” | 

Syrupus ALTHEEZ OFFICINALIS. Edin. Syrup of Marsh 
Mallows. 

Take of fresh root of marsh mallows sliced, one part; 
water, ten parts; refined sugar, four parts. Boil the water 
with the root down to one half, and, expressing it strongly, 
strain. Put aside the strained liquor, and, when the feces 
have subsided, add. to it the sugar; then boil so as to form a, 
syrup.” 

This is a solution of vegetable mucus and syrup, and is 
thence supposed to possess demulcent properties; but these 
are very trivial; and owing to the small proportion of sugar it 
contains, it very soon suffers spontaneous decomposition. — 

SYRUPUS AURANTIORUM. Lond. Syrup of Oranges.* 

“Take of fresh orange-peel, fwo ounces; boiling water, a 
pint; refined sugar, three pounds. Macerate the bark in the 
water for twelve hours in a covered vessel; then pour off the 
liquor; and add to it the sugar.” 

Syrupus Cirr1 Aurantu. Edin. Syrup of Orange. 

“ 'Take of fresh peel of Seville oranges, three ounces; boiling 
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4 Sirop d’Althea (F.) Althee syrup (G.) Sciroppo d’Altea (1.) 
2 Sirop d’ecorce d’orange (F.) Pomeranzenschaleusyrup (G.) Sciroppo di Corteccia 
di Arancio (J.) ‘ 
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water, one pound and a half; refined sugar, three pounds. 
_ Macerate the bark in the water in a covered vessel for twelve 
hours; then add the sugar to the strained liquor, and expose 
it to a gentle heat so as to form a syrup.” 

Syrupus Auranti. Dub. Syrup of Orange. 

** Take of the fresh peel of Seville oranges, eight ounces; 
boiling water, six pints. Macerate for twelve hours in a 
covered vessel, and dissolve as much sugar in the filtered 
liquor as will form a syrup.” 

The quantity of water ordered by the Edinburgh College is 
too great; particularly as the application of a degree of heat 
sufficient to evaporate part of it would dissipate also the 
flavour of the orange-peel, for which the syrup is chiefly 
valued. A syrup equally agreeable and efficacious may be 
made by adding f3j. of tincture of orange-peel to a pint of 
simple syrup. ' 

__SYRUPUS COLCHICI AUTUMNALIS. Edin. Syrup 
of Meadow Saffron. ; 

_ Take of fresh meadow saffron root (bulb) cut into thin 
slices, one ounce; distilled vinegar, stxteen ounces; refined su- 
gar, twenty-six ounces. Macerate the root in the acid for two 
days, shaking the vessel occasionally ; then expressing gently, 
strain the liquor, and to it add the sugar; lastly, boil a little 
so as to form a syrup.” | 

With the substitution of syrup for honey, this preparation 
is similar to the oxymel. The dose is f5ij, increased gradually 
to £3] or more. 9 | 

SYRUPUS CROCI. Lond. Syrup of Saffron. * | 

“ Take of saffron, an ounce; boiling water, a pint; refined 
sugar, two pounds and a half: Macerate the saffron in the 
water for twelve hours, in a slightly covered vessel; then filter 
the liquor, and add to it the sugar.” : Ke 

This syrup is cordial in a small degree; but it is chiefly 
valued on account of its beautiful colour. A 
_SYRUPUS DIANTHI CARYOPHYLLI. Edin. Syrup 
of the Clove July Flower. ' 

_“ Take of recent petals of the clove July flower, freed from 
their claws, one part; boiling water, four parts; refined sugar, 
seven parts. Macerate the petals in the water for twelve hours ; 
then add the sugar to the strained liquor, and dissolve it with 
a gentle heat.” sipalichabe Sialihc 
_ Syrupus Caryoruyiu rusri. Dub. — Syrup of Clove Juli 
Flower. ~. | 
** Take of fresh petals of the clove July flower, freed from 

1 Sirop de Saffran (F.) Safransyrup (G.) 
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the claws, two pounds; boiling water, six pints. Macerate 
for twelve hours in a glass vessel; and dissolve a sufficient 
quantity of sugar in the strained liquor to make a syrup.” _- 

This syrup is valued for the rich colour, and the agreeable 
flavour of the flowers, which it possesses in perfection when 
well prepared. Alkalies change the colour to green, and form 
a test of the genuineness of the syrup; for they do not produce 
this effect on a counterfeit syrup, made of an infusion of cloves 
and coloured with cochineal, which is sometimes sold for it; 
but the one is as good as the other. 

SYRUPUS LIMONUM. Lond. Syrup of Lemon.* | 

« Take of strained lemon-juice, a pint; refined sugar, two 

ds. Dissolve the sugar in the lemon-juice, in the manner 
directed for syrup.” : : 

Syrupus Crtri mMepic®. Edin. Syrup of Lemons. 

« Take of lemon-juice, strained after the feeces have sub- 
sided, three parts; refined sugar, five parts. Dissolve the sugar.” 
Syrupus Limonis. Dub. Syrup of Lemon. | 

‘Take of expressed lemon-juice, two pints. As soon as the 
feeces have subsided put it into a mattrass, and immerse it in 
boiling water for a quarter of an hour; when cold, strain it 
through asieve, and make it into a syrup.” 

This is an agreeable syrup for acidulating barley water or 
other drinks in febrile diseases.. It is also an useful adjunct to 
gargles in inflammatory sore-throat. iF 

SYRUPUS MORI. Lond. Syrup of Mulberry.’ . 

« Take of strained mulberry juice, a pint; refined sugar, éwo 
pounds. Dissolve the sugar in the mulberry juice in the man- 
ner ordered for syrup.” 

This syrup is used for the same purposes as the syrup of le- 
mons,,and has besides the advantage of colour. | 

SYRUPUS OPII. Dub. Syrup of Opium.’ | 

«Take of the watery extract of opium, eighteen grains; 
boiling water, eight ounces. _Macerate until the opium be dis- 
solved ; then add sugar so as to make a syrup.” 

The watery extract of opium contains the virtues of the 
opium, without its stimulant qualities, Hach ounce of this syrup 
contains gr. j. of the watery extract, It is a useful anodyne 
for allaying the irritation which keeps up the cough in catarrh 
after the inflammatory symptoms are abated, and for procuring 
sleep, in the diseases of children. i, 

SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS. Lond. Syrup of Poppy.* — 
caer einen A tA ACC AL A 

- ¥ Zitronensaftsyrup (G.) it pia 
2 Maulbeersyrup (G.) 
$ rae a OPED (F.) Opiumsyrup (G.) Sciroppo di oppio (/.) 
4 Sirop de Pavot blane (F.), Sciroppo di Papaveri bianchi (/-) 
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“Take of the dried capsules of the poppy bruised and freed 
from the seeds, fourteen ounces; refined sugar, ¢wo pounds ; boil- 
ing water, ¢wo gallons and a half: Macerate the capsules in 
the water for twelve hours; then boil it down in a water-bath 
to one gallon, and express strongly. Boil the liquor again 
down to two pounds, and strain it while it is hot. Set it aside 
twelve hours that the feeces may subside; then boil down the 
clear liquor to one pint, and add the sugar, in the-manner or- 
dered for making syrup.” 

Syrupus Papaveris soMNIFERI. Edin. Syrup of White 


ee Take of the capsules of the white poppy dried, and freed 
from the seeds, one part; boiling water, Jifteen parts; refined 
sugar, two parts. Macerate the sliced capsules in the water for 
twelve hours; then boil until a third part only of the liquor 
remains; and expressing strongly, strain the decoction. Boil 
the strained liquor to one half, and again strainit; lastly, hay- 
~ing added the sugar, boil it for a short time,’ so as to form a 
syrup.” 
2 Seistinss Papaveris ar. Dub. Syrup of White Poppies. 

“* Take of the capsules of the white poppy, gathered before 
they are ripe, dried, and freed from the seeds, a pound; boil- 
ing-water, three pints. Slice and bruise the capsules ; then pour 
over them the water, and macerate for twelve hours ; express 
the liquor, and evaporate it by a gentle heat to a pint; strain 
through a thin linen cloth, and set it aside six hours that the 
faeces may subside ; finally, add sugar to the clear liquor that 
it may make a syrup.” - 

The narcotic principle of the poppy is taken up by the 
water, but it is very probable that any variation of the degree 
of heat necessary to produce the evaporation, will alter in a ¢on- _ 
siderable degree the nature of the extract, and must conse- 
quently make the syrup differ in point of strength, It ferments 
more readily than most other syrups, but loses its narcotic 
property when it becomes acescent, One fluid ounce of it con- 
tains about one grain of extract. | 

Medical properties and uses. — Syrup of poppy is an useful 
“anodyne for allaying the violence of the cough in catarrh, for 
easing pain, and procuring sleep in children’s diseases. The 
dose is from 3}. to £3}. according to the age of the patient. 

SYRUPUS RHGSADOS. Lond. Syrup of the Red Poppy." 

“ Take of the recent petals of the red poppy, a pound; boil- 
ing water, a pint and two fluid ounces; refined sugar, a@ pound 
and a half. To the water, heated in a water bath, add ora- 

1 Sirop de Coquelicot (F.) Klatschrosen syrup (G.) 
12. 
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dually the petals of the red poppy, stirring them occasionally ; 
then, having removed the vessel, macerate for twelve hours; 
press out the liquor, and set it aside that the impurities may sub- 
side; lastly, add the sugar in the manner directed for making 
syrup. | rey 
Syrupus Papaveris ERRATICI. Dub. Syrup of the Red 
Poppy. ee Perr 
_ Take of the fresh petals of the red poppy, @ pound; boil- 
ing water, twenty fluid ounces. Add the flowers gradually to 
the boiling water; then, having removed the vessel from the 
fire, macerate in a lower heat for twelve hours; express the li- 
quor, and set it aside that the feeces may subside; finally, le 
the sugar be added so as to make a syrup.” Ai gol 
By attending strictly to the directions of either of the above 
formulse, the petals yield their fine rich colour, for which alone 
the syrup is valued. a 
SYRU'PUS RHAM'NI.: Lond. Syrup of Buckthorn.» 
‘Take of the fresh juice of buckthorn berries, four pznts ; 
ginger root sliced, pimenta berries bruised, of each halfan ounce ; 
refined sugar, three pounds and a half. . Set apart the juice for 
three days that the faeces may subside, and. strain it. To the 
strained juice add the ginger root, and pimenta berries; then 
macerate by a gentle heat for four hours and strain. Boil the 
remainder of the juice down to a pint and a half; mix. the 
liquors, and add the sugar in the manner directed for making 
syrup.” Pe peer og 
4 Syrupus Ruamni Caruartics. Edin. Syrup of Buckthorn. 
‘© Take of the clarified juice of ripe buckthorn. berries, 
two parts; refined sugar, one part. Boil so as to form a 
syrup.” Lo 4 
i Of these two formule, that of the London College is to be 
preferred, as the addition of the ginger and all-spice tends to 
cover the unpleasant taste of the buckthorn juice, and prevent 
the violent griping which it is apt to induce. It.is a brisk ca- 
thartic; but owing to the unpleasantness of its operation, and 
the dryness of the mouth and fauces it occasions, it is seldom 
used, except as a horse medicine... The dose is from f3fs. to 
£%}. drinking freely of tepid demulcent fluids during its opera- 
tion. sy Sas 


— 


SY¥RU'PUS .RO'SA.” Lond. Syrup of Roses. reed 
“ Take of the petals of the hundred-leaved rose dried, sever 
ounces; refined sugar, six pounds; boiling, water, four pints. 
Macerate. the rose petals in the’ water for twelve hours, and 
strain. Evaporate the. strained liquor in a water-bath down 
I Syr. de Spina cervina, P. L. 1720. Syrupus Sping: cervinee, P.L. 1787. 
2 Sys. e Rosis siccis, P. L. 1720, Syr. Rosarum solutivus, P. L. 1745. 
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to two pints and a half; then add the sugar so as to make a 
syrup.” ; | : 

Syrupus Ros# centirouim. Edin. Syrup of Damask Roses. 

_ “Take of the fresh petals of the damask rose, one part; boil- 
ing water, four parts; refined sugar, three parts. Macerate 
the-petals in the water for twelve hours; then add the sugar to 
the strained liquor, and boil, so as to form a syrup.” | 

This syrup has none of the agreeable odour of the rose, but 
possesses weak purgative properties; on which account it is 
given as a laxative in very weak habits, and to infants. The 
dose is from fyij. to f,xij. or more. 

SYRUPUS ROSA GALLIC. Edin. Syrup of Red 
Roses.’ ee eet 

Take of the petals of the red rose dried, one part; boiling 
water, nine parts; refined sugar, ten parts. Macerate the pe= 
tals in the water for twelve hours ; then boil a little, and strain. 
Add: the sugar to the strained liquor, and again boil a little, 
so as to form a syrup.” 

This syrup is‘a very weak astringent ; and as such is added 
to astringent and stomachic infusions and gargles; but it is 
chiefly valued on account of its flavour and colour. pf 

SYRUPUS SCILLZ MARITIMA, Edin. Syrup of 
Squill.* | 

Pe Take of vinegar of squill, fowr parts; refined sugar pow- 
dered, seven parts. Dissolve the sugar by a gentle heat, so as 
to make a syrup.” ati a 

This syrup has the same properties, and is employed for the 
same purposes, as the oxymel of squill. The dose is from f5j. 
to f5ij. given in any aromatic distilled water. pas 0 

SYRU'PUS SEN'NZE. Lond. Syrup of Senna. 

*¢ Take of senna leaves, two ounces; fennel seeds bruised, an 
ounce; manna, three ounces; refined sugar, @ pound; boiling 
water, a pint. Macerate the senna leaves and the fennel seeds 
in the water in a gentle heat for twelve hours; strain the liquor, 
mix with it the manna and the ‘sugar; and boil.to a proper 
consistence.” 

Syrupus Cassim Senna. Edin. Syrup of Senna. 

* ‘Take of senna leaves two ouzces ; boiling water, « pound 
and a half; burnt syrup eight ounces. Macerate the leaves in 
the water in a covered vessel for four hours, and strain ; then 
add the syrup, and boil with a gentle heat until the whole ‘ac- 
quires the consistence of the burnt syrup. 

. Dublin, veh 

“Take of manna, refined sugar, of each a pound; senna 


! Sirop de Roses rouges (F.) Rosen syrup (G.) Sciroppo di Rose Rosse (J.) 
> Sirop aceteux de Scille (F.) Sciroppo di-Squilla marino acetoso (J.) 
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leaves, half an ounce; boiling water, a pint. Let the senna 
leaves be macerated in the water in a covered vessel for twelve 
hours; then dissolve the manna and the sugar in the strained 
liquor.” 

This syrup contains the purgative properties of the senna, 
and is chiefly intended for children ; but the ‘simple infusion of 
senna, sweetened with sugar, and with the addition of a little 
milk, given in the form of tea, is more willingly taken by chil- 
dren, and operates with more certainty. | ; | 

SYRU'PUS TOLUTA'NUS. Lond. Syrup of Tolu.* 

‘¢ Take of balsam of Tolu, an ounce; boiling water, a pint; 
refined sugar, two pounds. Boil the balsam in the water for 
half an hour in a close vessel, frequently stirring it, and strain 
the liquor when it is cold; then add the sugar so as to make a 
syrup.” 

Syrupus To.urrera Batsami. Edin. Syrup of Tolu. 

“ Take of simple syrup, two pounds ; tincture of balsam of 
'Tolu, one ounce. To the syrup immediately after it is made, 
and before it is quite cold, ald the tincture gradually, and 
with frequent stirring.” 

By following the London formula‘a more’elegant and grate- 
ful syrup is obtained than that produced by the Edinburgh 
method, and which owes its qualities to the benzoic acid of 
the balsam; but the syrup ordered by the Edinburgh College 
is sufficient for all the uses to which it can be applied. It is 
_ whitish and turbid, owing to a partial decomposition of the tinc- 

ture, which deposits its resin when mixed with the syrup. 
Its only use is to give a pleasant flavour to disagreeable 
draughts and mixtures. 

SYRUPUS VIOLZ ODORATA. Edin. Syrup of 
Violet. * | 

Take of flowers of the odorous violet, two parts; boiling 
water, eight parts; refined sugar, fifteen parts. -Macerate the 
flowers in the water for twenty-four hours, in a covered glass 
or glazed earthenware vessel; then strain without expression, 
and add the sugar.” soi 

Syrupus Viotm. Dub.  Syrup'of Violet. | Osi 

“ Take of the fresh petals of the violet, ¢wo pounds; boiling 
water, five pints. Macerate for twenty-four hours ; then:strain 
the liquor through fine linen with expression; and add: a suf- 
ficient quantity of sugar to make a syrup.” ciriye a3 Dl 

This syrup has a deep blue colour, ‘and a very agreeable 
flavour. The colour, however,-which constitutes its chief 
valué, ‘is apt to suffer by keeping; and, hence, the’ syrup is 

1 Syr. balsamicus, P. L. 1720. Syrop Balsamique (F.) [oh * 
2 Sirop de Violettes (F.) ‘Violensyrups (G.) Seiroppo di Viole (J.), 
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often. counterfeited with materials, the colour of which is more 
permanent, and. which are more easily obtained. This fraud 
is easily. detected by adding a little acid or alkali to a portion 
of the suspected syrup: if it be genuine, the acid will change 
the blue colour to. red, and the alkali. to green; but if it be 
_ counterfeit, these changes will not take place. 

Medical properties and uses. — This syrup acts as a gentle 
laxative when given to infants; but it is chiefly used as a test 
of the presence of acids and alkalies. 

SYRUPUS ZINGIBERIS. Lond. Syrup of Ginger.* 

*¢ Take of ginger root sliced, two ounces: boiling water, a 
pint; refined sugar, Zwo pounds. Macerate the ginger root in 
the water for four hours, and strain; then add the sugar so as 

to make a syrup.” 
Dublin. 

* Take of ginger root bruised, four ounces; boiling water, 
three pints... Macerate for twenty-four hours; then strain the 
liquor, and add sugar so as to make a syrup.” | | 

Syrupus Amomi Zineiperis. Edin. Syrup of Ginger. 

* Take of ginger root powdered, six drachms; boiling water, 
one pound; refined sugar, twenty-twe ounces. Macerate the 
root in the water, in a covered vessel, for twenty-four hours; 
then add the sugar to the strained infusion, and dissolve by a 
gentle heat.” 

This syrup is moderately stimulant and: carminative and is 
an useful adjunct to bitter and tonic infusions. 


Officinal preparations. . Electuarium. Catechu. D.  Electuarium 
opiatum. E. : 


To 


CONFECTION ES. 


CONFECTIONS. 


Unoer this title the London College comprehends the Cons 
serves and Electuaries of its former Pharmacopeeia, and of the 
present Edinburgh and Dublin Pharmacopeeias. .. There 185 
however, a distinction between confections or: conserves and 
electuaries, which prevents them in strict propriety from being 
classed together; and which we shall point out, although at 
the same time we adhere to the title of the London College. 

Conrecrions or ConsEerves consist of. fresh. vegetable 
matters beat into. an uniform mass with refined sugar. They 
are designed to preserye as nearly as possible unaltered. the 
‘TTS TE IpPEREDTIL ac Sova Le a a 

1 Sirop de Gingembre (F.) Scireppo d’ Amomo Zenzero (T.) 
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virtues or properties. of recent vegetables; and to prevent the 
decomposition to which they would otherwise be liable: ‘and 
although several delicate flowers and fruits and juicy plants 
can be well preserved by this means, yet this form of prepara- 
tion is not adapted for all plants; and in almost all cases the 
active ingredients are injured by keeping in this form. As 
remedies, confections scarcely ever possess great activity; and 
are chiefly useful as vehicles for the exhibition of more‘active 
substances. They should be kept in closely covered jars, in 
order to preserve their proper degree of moisture. 

». Execruarres are mixtures of vegetable and light earthy 
powders, combined by means of honey or syrup so as to form 
masses of a moderate consistence. All substances of this de- 
scription may, therefore, be made into electuaries; but as the 
intention of this form of preparation is to render remedies as 
palatable as possible, those matters only can be employed to 
form electuaries, the taste of which is not too ungrateful to be 
covered by syrup or honey. They are more active remedies 
than conserves; but still the more powerful vegetable sub- 
stances cannot well be exhibited in this form, on account of 
their taste; and the metallic salts are too ponderous to remain 
suspended in either syrup or honey. In making electuaries, 
the degree of consistence must always be regulated by the 
nature of the substances which enter into them. 

*¢ In conserves,” as Mr. Murray justly observes, “ the ad- 
dition of the saccharine matter is in much larger proportion, 
and is designed to preserve the vegetable matter; in elec- 
tuaries, the syrup is designed merely to communicate the re- 
quired form.” 

The following general rule is given by the London College 
for restoring the consistence of confections and electuaries, 
when they have become hard by keeping: 

*¢ If confections have become hard from long keeping, they 
are to be moistened with water, so as to restore their proper 
coyisistence.” } 

CONFECTIO AMYGDALARUM. Lond. Confection 
of Almonds. uf * bik ) 

“ ‘Take of sweet almonds, an ounce; acacia gum in powder, 
a drachm; refined sugar, half an ounce. Macerate the almonds 
in water to free them from their cuticle, then beat all the in- 
gredients together, until they be thoroughly incorporated.” 

_ This preparation is introduced as affording an easy and ex- 
peditious mode of preparing the almond mixture, the extem- 
poraneous preparation of which is tedious. A little of this 
paste, triturated with a sufficient portion of water, immediately 
forms an emulsion, | | | 

IO 
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CONFECTIO AROMATICA. Lond. Aromatic Con- 
Sectiona hes: 4 Hob Hill ghite 1585 . 

‘Take of cinnamon bark, nutmegs, of each two ounces: 
cloves, an ounce; cardamom seeds, half an ounce; saffron 
dried, two ounces; prepared shells, sixteen ounces; refined 
sugar powdered, two pounds; water, a pint. Rub the dry 
substances mixed. together into a very fine powder; then add 
the water gradually, and mix until the whole be thoroughly 
incorporated.’ | 

EvecruariuM aromaticum. Edin. Aromatic Electuary. 

*¢ ‘Take of the aromatic powder, one part; syrup of orange, 
two parts. Mix and beat them well together so as to form an 


electuary.” 
. Dublin. 


“ ‘Take of cinnamon bark, nutmegs, of each half an ounce; 
refined sugar, saffron, of each an ounce; lesser cardamom 
seeds husked, cloves, of each two drachms; precipitated chalk, 
two ounces; syrup of orange, a sufficient quantity. Reduce 
the aromatics separately to powder, and then mix them with 
the syrup.” ! 

These combinations of aromatics are stimulant, and cordial. 
They are given with advantage in typhoid fevers, atonic gout, 
and nervous languors; either alone in the form of bolus, or 
combined with camphor and syrup of orange-peel, in the 
form of mixture. The dose is from gr. x. to 3}. or more. 

‘CONFECTIO AURANTIORUM. Lond. Confection of 
Oranges. 

“Take of the external rind of the fresh orange, separated 
by rasping, a pound; refined sugar, three pounds. Beat the 
rind in a stone mortar with a wooden pestle; then add the 
sugar, and continue the beating until they be thoroughly ‘in- 
corporated.” ret : | | | 

Conserva Auranti. Dub. Conserve of Orange. 

‘To the rind of Seville orange, rasped off, add three times 
its weight of refined sugar, while beating it.” | 

Conserva Cirri Auranti. Edin. Conserve of Orange. 

*¢ Grate off the exterior rind of Seville oranges, beat it into 
a pulp, and during the beating add gradually three times its 
weight of refined sugar.” ' CNR 

This confection is gently stomachic, and is a pleasant vehicle 
for the exhibition of tonic powders. fis | 

CONFECTIO CASSI. Lond. Confection of Cassia. - 

“Take of fresh cassia pulp, half a pound; manna, two 
ounces; tamarind pulp, an ounce; syrup of roses, half a pound. 
sateethemererr try ~-terniern ses esis tectonic imate ae nt ht ea 

' Electuare Aromatique (.) Gewiirzlatwerge (G.) Elettuario Aromatico (J.) 
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Bruise the manna; then dissolve it in the syrup, by the heat 
of a water bath, ope having mixed in the pulp, eyapotate, 
down to a proper consistence.” 

Execruarium Cassim Fistuta. Edin. | Electuary of 
Cassia. 

“ Take of cassia pulp, four parts; tamarind pulp, manna, 
of each one part; syrup of damask roses, four paris. Bruise 
the manna in a mortar, and dissolve it in the syrup, by means 


of a gentle heat; then add the pulps, and by a continued heat 


reduce the mixture to a proper consistence.” 

Execruarium Cassim. Dub.  Electuary of Cassia. 

“‘ ‘Take of fresh extracted cassia pulp, half a pound; manna, 
two ounces; tamarind pulp, an ounce; syrup of orange, half 
a pound. Bruise the manna, then dissolve it in the syrup by 


means of a moderate heat, and add the pulp; ; lastly, evaporate | 


slowly the mixture to a proper consistence.” 

This electuary is. gently laxative, and is used to relieve 
habitual costiveness; as a purge for children; and as a vehicle 
for the exhibition of other more powerful purgatives. Al- 
though it appears, a priori, to be of a nature apt to ferment 
and become acescent, yet it.may be kept for six months 
without undergoing any very particular change. 

CONFECTIO OPII. Lond. Confection of Opium.* 

“ Take of hard opium powdered, szz drachms.; long pepper, 
an ounce ; ginger root, 7wo ounces ; Carraway seeds, three ounces ; 
syrup, a pint. Rub the opium with the syrup made hot, then 
add the remaining articles reduced to powder, and mix.” 


ELECTUARIUM OPIATUM; olim, ELEcruari1uM THEBAICUM. | 


Edin. . Opiate Lilectuary ; for merly, Thebaic Electuary. 

* Take of aromatic powder, six ounces; Virginian snake- 
root, in fine powder, three ounces; opium, diffused in a suffi- 
cient quantity of Spanish white w ine, half an ounce; syrup of 
ginger, a pound, Mix, so as to make an electuary.” 

‘The operation of the opium, which 1s the most important 
ingredient in these preparations, is modified by the aromatics. 
They are intended as substitutes for the mithridate and theriaca 
ofthe old pharmacopeceias, which were too long allowed to dis- 
grace modern pharmacy. ‘They are stimulant narcotics; and 
are usefully employed. in atonic gout, flatulent colic, ot in 
diairhoeas, unattended by any inflammatory symptoms. ‘Thirty- 
six grains of the London confection contain one grain of opium, 
and. the same quantity is contained in Aye of the Edin- 
burgh electuary. The dose is from grs. x. to f3j. given in the 
form of bolus, or diffused in the chalk mixture. 


1 Electuaire Opiate (F.) Theriaklatwerge (G.) Elettuario Oppiato (/.) 
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© ELECTUARIUM CATECHU COMPOSITUM. Edin. 
Compound Electuary of Catechu. | 

*¢ Take of extract of catechu, four ounces ; kino, three ounces ; 
cinnamon bark, nutmegs, of each one ounce ; opium, diffused 
in a sufficient quantity of Spanish white wine, a drachm and a 
half; syrup of red roses boiled to the thickness of honey, two 
pounds and a quarter. Reduce the solid ingredients to powder ; 
then mix them with the opium and syrup, so as to form an 
electuary.” 

Dublin. 

“¢ Take of catechu, Jour ounces; cinnamon bark, two ounces ; 
kino, three ounces; rub them to powder, and add, of hard re- 
fined opium diffused in Spanish white wine, a drachm and a 
half; syrup of ginger boiled to the consistence of honey, two 

pounds and a quarter. Mix them.” 

These are useful combinations of astringents and aromatics; 
and may be efficaciously given in diarrhceas, and the last stage 
of dysentery, either in the form of bolus, or diffused in some 
distilled water. The dose is from 9}. to zi. ‘Ten scruples 
contain one grain of opium. 

CONFEC'TIO ROSH CANINA, Lond. Confection of 
the Dog Rose.” 

“ Take of pulp of the dog-rose, a pound; refined sugar, in 
powder, twenty ounces. Rub them together until they be well 
incorporated.” 

} Edinburgh. 

* ‘Take of the fresh fruit of the dog-rose, carefully freed from 
the seeds and inclosed spiculee, beat it to a pulp, and while beat- 
ing add gradually three times its weight of double refined sugar.” 

CONFECTIO RO'SA GAL'LICAS. Lond. Confection 
of the Red Rose. o - 

“¢ ‘Take of the unblown petals of the red rose, freed from the 
claws, a pound; refined sugar, three pounds. Beat the petals 
in a stone mortar ; then add the sugar, and beat again until the 
whole be thoroughly incorporated.” | 

Edinburgh. 

* Beat the unblown petals of the red rose to a pulp ; and add 
during the beating three times their weight of refined sugar.” - 

Conserva Rosa. Dub. Conserve of Roses. oi 

*¢ Beat the unblown petals of the red rose, freed from ‘their 
claws; adding gradually three timestheir weight of refined sugar.” 

The confection of the red rose possesses a small degree of 
astringency, and is sometimes given dissolved in new milk, as 
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1 Conserva Fructus Cynosbati, P. L. 1745. Conserva Cynosbati, P.L. 1787. 
2 Conserva Rosarum rubrarum, P. L. 1720. Conserva Rose, P. LE, 1787. Cone 
serve de Roses rouges (F.) Rosenconserve (G.) Conserva di Rose rosse (1) 
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a tonic in early convalescence from acute diseases ; but the 
chief use of the confections of both kinds of roses, is to form 
pleasant vehicles for more active remedies. 

CONFEC'TIO RUT As. Lond. Confection of Rue.* 

“« ‘Take of rue leaves dried, carraway seeds, laurel berries, of 
each an ounce and a half; segapenum, half an ounce; black 
pepper, ¢wo drachms; clarified honey, sixteen ounces. Rub the 
dry articles together to a very fine powder; then add the 
honey, and mix the whole together.” : 

This electuary, we are informed, is introduced as a substitute 
for the old Bay Berry Electuary. It possesses some antispas- 
modic powers; but is used in the form of enema only; from 
3}. to 3). dissolved in Ofs. of gruel, being administered in the con- 
vulsive affections of infants, and flatulent colic. 

CONFECTIO SCAMMONEZM Lond. Confection of 
Scammony. at? 

** ‘Take of scammony powdered, an ounce and a half; cloves 
bruised, ginger root powdered, of each six drachms; oil of car- 
raway, half a drachm ; syrup of roses, a sufficient quantity. Rub 
the dry substance into a very fine powder ; then add gradually 
the syrup, and rub them again: lastly, after adding the oil of 
carraway, mix the whole together.” : 

Evecruarium Scammonti. Dub. Electuary of Scammony. 

** Take of scammony, ginger root, of each reduced to pow= 
der, an ounce; oil of cloves, a scruple; syrup of orange, a suf 
Jicrent quantity. Mix the. ginger in. powder with the syrup of 
orange, then add thescammony, and lastly the oil.” 

This is a stimulating cathartic ; and may be given in a dose 
of from f3{s. to {3j. but it is seldom ordered.” 

CONFEC’TIO SEN'N/E.3 Lond. Confection of Senna. 

“ Take of senna leaves, eight ounces ; figs, a pound; tamarind 
pulp, cassia pulp, the pulp of prunes, of each half a pound; 
coriander seeds, four ounces; liquorice root, three ounces; re- 
fined sugar, two pounds and ahalf. Powder the senna leaves 
with the coriander seeds, and separate by sifting ten ounces of 
the mixed powder. Boil the residue with the figs and ignore 
root, in four pints of water, until it be reduced one half’; then 
press out and strain the liquor. Evaporate the strained liquor 
in a water-bath, until a pint and a half only remains of the 
whole; then the sugar being added, make a syrup. Finally, 
mix gradually the pulps with the syrup; and having added the 
sifted powder, mix the whole together.” . | 


¥ Electuarium é Baccis Lauri, P. L. 1720. 

2 Electuarium caryocostinum, P. L.1720. Electuarium e scammonio, P. L, 1745. 
Electuarium scammoui, P. L. 1787. ; ve orate 25% 

3 Electuarium lenitivam, P.L. 1790. Electuarium Senne, P. L. 1787. 
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Eiectuarium SENN& Composirum. Compound Electuary 
of Senna. Lied seegkds 

“ Take of senna leaves, eight ounces; coriander seeds, four 
ounces; liquorice root bruised, three ounces; figs, pulp of 
prunes, of each a pound; pulp of tamarinds, half a pound; re- 
fined sugar, two pounds and a half; water, four pounds. Rub 
_ the senna with the coriander, and separate by sifting ten ounces 
of the mixed powder. Boil the residue with the figs and 
liquorice root, in the water, down to one half; then express 
and strain. Evaporate the strained liquor to about a pound 
and ahalf.. Add the sngar, and gradually the pulps; and 
Jastly, mix in the powder.” | 

Exvecruarium Sennz. Dub. Llectuary of Senna. 

‘¢ ‘Take of senna leaves, in very fine powder, four ounces; 
pulp of prunes, a pound; pulp of tamarinds, two ounces; mo- 
lasses, one pint and a half; essential oil of carraway, two 
drachms. Boil the pulps with the syrup, to the thickness of 
honey; then add the powder, and, when the mixture is nearly 
cold, the oil; finally, mix the whole thoroughly together.” 

Any of these electuaries is a mild and pleasant purgative, 
and well adapted for those who are afflicted with habitual cos- 
tiveness ; and for pregnant women. ‘The dose is from 3). to 3iv. 
or more, taken at bed time. | 


PULVERES. 


PowDERs. 


Tuis form of preparing medicines is the simplest, and per- 
haps the least objectionable; but it is not applicable to all the 
articles of the materia medica. Those remedies, which are very 
unpleasant to the taste; those which deliquesce rapidly when 
_ exposed to the air, or are very volatile ; and those which require 
to be given in large doses, or which are not diffused readily in 
water, cannot with propriety be administered in the form of 
powder. Some substances cannot be reduced to powder, unless 
they be very much dried ; and the heat necessary for that pur- 
pose alters their properties ; even the impalpable form given to 
powders is injurious to some resinoussubstances ; and we cannot 
be surprised that a great alteration should be effected in a short 
time, by the action of the air, on so great an extension of sur- 
face as takes place in the operation usually adopted for reducing 
drugs to fine powder. Cinchona, rhubarb, tpecacuanha, and 
guaiacum, operate much less powerfully in the state of impalpa- 
ble powder, than when reduced to that degree of fineness only, 
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_ which can be effected by simply beating them in @ mortar, ‘and 

passing them through a coarser sieve, than is employed in the 
former case. a 

As powders are generally affected by the action of air and 
light, all powders should be kept in opaque or green glass bot-. 
tles. The effect of light on the majority of powders is rendered 
obvious by the labelled sides of clear bottles containing them, 
which are always turned to the light, becoming encrusted with 
the powder changed in its colour, while the other side remains 
clear and transparent. | . 

In forming compound powders, it is necessary to sift the 
mixture after it has been well triturated. . The following gene- 
ral rule forthe formation of powders is given bythe Dublin Col- 
lege. ‘ Let the substances to be powdered be first dried" ; and 
then beaten in an iron mortar; then separate the finer powder 
by shaking» it through a hair sieve, and preserve it in close 
vessels.” , 

PUL’VIS AL/OES COMPOS'ITUS.. Lond. Compound 
Powder of Aldes. * : 

“Take of extract of spiked aldes, an ounce and a half; guaiac 
gum-resin, an ownce; compound powder of cinnamon, half an 
ounce. Powder the extract of aldes and the guaiac separately ; 
then mix them with the compound powder of cinnamon.” 

Putvis ALoESs cum Guaiaco. Dub. Powder of Alées with 
Guaiac. Hi tess 

*¢ Take of hepatic aldes, an ounce anda half; guaic gum- 
resin, an ounce; aromatic powder, half an ounce. Rub the 
aloes and the guaiac separately to powder; then mix them 
with the aromatic powder.” 

Both the active substances in these powders are ill adapted 
for this form of preparation; and the addition of the aromatic 


1 Mr. Battley, a respectable druggist in London, has proposed the following method 
of drying narcotic plants for powders. 

Previous to the process of drying the leaves of plants, the same rules must be carefully 
observed in reviving them which were recommended previous to their being pressed for 
extracts. 

The leaves being in a high state of preservation, and entirely freed from the stalks, 
and as much as possible from external moisture, must be laid in thin layers in. baskets. of 
willow stripped of its bark, in a drying room, from which the light is quite excluded. The 
should be then exposed to a temperature of not less than from 130 to 140 deg. of Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer for three or four hours, or until the leaves begin to shrivel, They 
‘are then to be turned in the same temperature, and the heat kept up for six or eight 

hours longer, when the operation is generally finished; which is known by the leaves 
_ “crumbling without much difficulty in the hand. If the process has been in all its parts 
‘properly managed, the result will be, that the leaves retain a beautiful green colour, and 
also in a high degree the medical properties of the plant to which they belong. » 

To preserve them in this desirable state, oil jars, made perfectly clean and dry, are 
fount to answer best. Place the leaves lightly inthe jars, and hermetically seal them. 
‘The filled jars ought to be kept ina dry and warm situation. hi 

2 Pilule de Diambre, P. L, 1720, Pulvis Alogs cum Guaiaco, P. L, 1787. 
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sufficient to coyer the nauseous taste of the aldes. ” They 
are warm sudorific cathartics, and may be given in doses 
of from gr. x. to 9j. but are seldom ordered. 

_PULVIS ALOES CUM CANELLA. Dub. °Pozwder of 
Aloes with Canella. | 

“ Take of hepatic aloes, a pound; white canella, three 
ounces. Rub them separately to powder, and then mix them.” 

This powder is liable to the same objection as the former, 
although the canella covers the taste better than the aromatic : 
powder. It has been long known in the shops under the name 
of Fiera Picra; and is used as a domestic remedy, infused in 
Wine or spirits. From grs. x. to 9j. may be given for a dose. 
_ PULVIS ASARI COMPOSITUS. Edin. Compound 
Powder of Asarabacca. | 

“¢ Take of the leaves of asarabacca, three parts; the leaves 
of marjoram, flowers of lavender, of each one part. Rub them 
together to a powder.” | 

Dublin. 

** Take of dried leaves of asarabacca, an ounce; lavender 
flowers dried, two drachms. Rub them together to a powder.” 

A few grains of this powder snuffed up the nostrils for seve- 
ral successive evenings at bed-time, excite sneezing and a co- 
pious discharge of mucus, which continues to flow on’ the 
succeeding days. It has been particularly used in tooth-ach 
and chronic ophthalmia. : 

PUL'VIS CINNAMO’MI COMPOSITUS. Lond. Com- 
pound Powder of Cinnamon." 

* ‘Take. of cinnamon:bark, two ounces; cardamom secds, ax 
ounce and a half; ginger root, an ounce; long pepper, half 
an ounce. Rub them together to a very fine powder.” 

Putvis aromaticus. Edin. Aromatic Powder. 

*¢ Take of cinnamon bark, cardamom seeds, ginger root, of 
each equal parts. Rub them to a very fine powder, which is 
to be preserved in a well stopped phial.” 

. Dublin. 

** ‘Take of cinnamon bark, an ounce; lesser cardamom seeds 
freed from the husks, ginger, long pepper, of each an ounce. 
Rub them together to a powder.” BF 

These combinations of aromatics are stimulant and carmi- 
native, and may be used to promote digestion, and expel flatus 
in cold phlegmatic habits; but they are: more generally em- 
ployed to give warmth to other compositions. The dose is from 
gr. vilj. to 9j. given in the form of bolus, or diffused in water. 

* Species Diambre sine odoratis, P. L. 1720. Speeies aromatice, P.L. 1745. 


Pulvis aromatieus, P.L, 1787. Poudre aromatique (F.) Gewurpulver (G.) Polvere 
aroimatica (J.) 
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Officinal preparations. Pulvis Aloes compositus. LL. D. Electua- 
yium aromaticum. E. Electuarium opiatum. E. 
PUL'VIS CONTRAYER'VZ COMPOS'TUS. Lond. 
Compound Powder of Contrayerva. * Steal 
“Take of contrayerva root powdered, five ounces; prepared 
shells, a pound and a half. Mix them.” — % 
This powder is stimulant and sudorific; and is given with 
advantage in typhoid fevers; the malignant exanthemata ; 
the sinking stage of dysentery; and in atonic gout. The dose 
is from gr. x. to gr. xl. given either diffused in simple water, or. 
rubbed up with mucilage and mint water. 
PULVIS CORNU CERVINI USTI. Dub. Powder of 
Burnt Flartshorn. 
‘¢ Let pieces of hartshorn be burnt until they become white, 
then reduce them to a very fine powder.” Se 
PUL’'VIS COR’NU US'TI CUM O'PIO. Lond. _ Powder 
of burnt Hartshorn ‘with Opium.* a, 
‘“‘ Take of hard opium powdered, a drachm; hartshorn burnt 
and prepared, an ounce; cochineal powder. a drachm. Mix 
them.” 
' _ Punvis opratus. Edin. Opiate Powder. 
‘‘ Take of opium, one part; prepared carbonate of lime, nine 
parts. Rub them together to a fine powder.” : 
Ten grains of either of these powders contam one grain of 
opium. ‘They are intended chiefly for exhibiting opium in 
very small doses, The substances used to divide the opium 
are of no consequence as to the effect of the remedy; and, 
therefore, the burnt hartshorn’ being, more brittle than the 
chalk is better fitted for this purpose. 
PULVIS CRETA COMPOSITUS. Lond. Compound 
Powder of Chalk. : . 
‘Take of prepared. chalk, half a pound; cinnamon bark, 
four ounces; tormentil root, acacia gum, of each three ounces : 
long pepper, half an ounce. Rub them separately to fine pow-- 
der, then mix them.” 
Putvis Carzsonatis Caxcis compositus. Edin. Compound 
Powder of Carbonate of Lime. | | 
‘Take of prepared carbonate of lime, fowr ounces; cimna- 
mon bark, @ drachm and a half; nutmegs, halfa drachm. Rub 
them together to a powder.” 
The London preparation, owing to the larger proportion of 
aromatics it contains, and the addition of the tormentil root, 
is better adapted for checking diarrhoea connected with acidity 


ies . : 3 ‘ ; a 

1 Lapis Contrajervee, P. L. 1720, so named from its having been made into balls. 

2 Pulvis opiatus, P.L. 1787. Poudre opiate (F.) Opiumspulver (G.) Polvere 
oppiata (J.) . 
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of the prime vie, than the Edinburgh powder, which may be 
regarded as a simple but grateful antacid. ‘The dose is from 
gr. v. to 9j. given generally in the form of mixture rubbed up 
with mucilage and some distilled water. ro. : 

PULVIS CRETAi COMPOSITUS CUM OPIO. Lond. 
Compound Powder of Chalk with Opium. ” 

* ‘Take of compound powder of chalk, siz ounces and a half; 
hard opium powdered, four scruples. Mix them.” 

The addition of opium to the compound powder of chalk 
renders it more useful in diarrhcea; and from the minute divi- 
sion of the opium, one grain only being contained in two scru- 
ples of the powder, it forms an useful opiate powder for chil- 
dren suffering under the irritative diarrhcea of teething. The 
dose is from Qj. to 3j. for adults. e 

PULVIS JALAPAX COMPOSITUS. Edin. Compound 
Powder of Jalap. . 

‘Take of powder of jalap root, one part; supertartrate of 
potash, zwo parts. Rub them together to a fine powder.” 

The addition of the supertartrate, besides dividing the jalap 
very minutely, modifies also its purgative operation. This. 
powder is an useful purgative in habitual costiveness: it is also 
very serviceable to children with tumid bellies, in worm cases, 
and in dropsy. The dose is from %j. to Sij. for adults,” 

PULVIS IPECACUANHAL COMPOSITUS. Lond. 
Dub. Compound Powder of Ipecacuanha.* 

‘Take of ipecacuanha root powdered, hard opium pow- 
dered, of each a drachm; sulphate of potash powdered, an 
ounce. Mix them.” 

Putvis Ipecacuanuez Et Opn. Edin. Powder of Ipecacu- 
anha and Opium. 

“‘ ‘Take of ipecacuanha root powdered, opium, of each one 
part; sulphate of potash, eight parts. Rub them together to 
a fine powder.” 

In this powder, the sulphate of potash is intended chiefly to 
divide the opium mechanically; but it modifies also the action 
of the opium and ipecacuanha. Compound ipecacuanha 
powder operates as a powerful sudorific; and is very efficaci- 
ously given in acute rheumatism, dropsy, gout, dysentery, 
and in ail cases, whether inflammatory or not, in which full 
sweating is indicated. ‘The dose is from grs.v. to Dj. given 
diffused in water, or in the form of bolus, and. assisted 
by plentiful dilution with tepid fluids; but these must 
not be drank immediately after taking the ‘powder, as 
from such a circumstance it is very apt to be rejected by 


' Poudre d'Ipecacuanha et d’opium (F.) Ipekakuanhepulver (G.) Polvere d’Jpeca~ 
euanha ed oppio (7.) : 
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vomiting. ‘Ten grains of this powder contain one grain of 
opium. hey 
PULVIS KINO COMPOSITUS. Lond. Compound Pow- 
der of Kino. : | 
“ ‘Take of kino, jfteen drachms; cinnamon bark, half an 
ounce; hard opium, a drachm. Rub them separately to a very 
fine powder, and then mix.” mi 
: This is an astringent anodyne powder, now, for the first 
__ time, introduced into the Pharmacopeeia. The dose is from 
gis. x. to 9j.. Twenty grains of the powder contain one grain 
‘ of opium. aia‘ Oe " "ites 
_ PULVIS QUERCUS MARINA% Dub. Powder of Yel- 
low Bladder-wrack. | wit Nig port i 
*». “Take of bladder-wrack in flower, any quantity. ' Let it be 
~~ dried, and freed from the sordes, then exposed to heat in an 
iron vessel, or a crucible, to which a perforated lid is adapted, 
until, the vapours ceasing, it becomes obscurely red hot. Re- 
duce the carbonaceous matter which remains, to powder.” 

This powder is a mixture of soda and charcoal. For its me- 
dicinal effects see (Fucus, Part ii.) itty 

PULVIS SALINUS COMPOSITUS. Edin. Compound 
Saline Powder. ti he 

*« Take of pure muriate of soda, sulphate of magnesia, of 
each four parts; sulphate of potash, three parts. Dry the salts 
with a gentle heat, then pulverize them separately, and after- 
wards rub them together. Preserve: the powder in a well 
stopt phial.”’ barat 

This powder is a simple purgative, and does not appear to 
possess any peculiar advantages. é 

PULVIS SCAMMONIZ COMPOSITUS. I ond. + Com- 
pound, Powder of Scammony.* . : 

*¢ Take of scammony, hard extract of jalap, of each two 
ounces; ginger root, halfan ounce. Rub them separately to a. 
very fine powder, and. then mix them,” 

Putvis ScaMMonir composirus. Edin. Compound Powder 
of Scammony. : ; 

“« Take of scammony, supertartrate of potash, of each equal 
parts. Rub them together to a very fine powder.” | 

These powders, although agreeing in name, differ very con- 
siderably in their nature. In the first, the activity and the 
stimulating quality of the scammony are increased by the ja- 
lap, while the griping effect of the mixture is in some degree 
obviated by the ginger. . In the second, the addition ‘of the su- 
pertartrate of potash detracts from the violence of the oper- 


3 Poudre de Scammonée compos¢e (F.) 
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ation of the scammony, and renders it less irritating ; although, 
at the same time, it renders it more certain. The dose of the 
first is from grs. x. to grs. xv.; that of the second, from grs, x, 
to 3fs. _'They are chiefly used in hydropic, and worm: cases, 
and to remove mucous obstructions. a | 

PULVIS SCILLA:. Dub. Powder of Squill. 

* Let squill roots (bulbs) freed from their membranous in- 
teguments and -cut in transverse slices, be dried upon a sieve 
with a low degree of heat ; and then reduce it to powder, which 
must be preserved in Well stopped glass phials.” 

PULVIS SENNZE COMPOSITUS. Lond. Compound 
Powder of Senna.* 7 : 

** ‘Take of senna leaves, supertartrate of potash of each two 
ounces; scammony, half an ounce; ginger-root, fwo drachms. 
Reduce to very fine powder, the scammony by itself; and the 
other ingredients together; then mix the whole.” pt 

This powder is hydragogue and cathartic; but it is an in- 
convenient form of preparation, owing to the bulk of the dose, 
which is very considerable, although from 9j. to 3j- only in 
weight. 

PULVIS SPONGLE UST. Dub. Powder of Irirnt 
Sponge. , , 

** Let sponge cut into small pieces be beaten so as to free 
it from little stones; then burn it in a covered iron vessel, until 
it become black and friable; finally, reduce it to powder.” 

PULVIS ALUMINIS COMPOSITUS. Edin.  Com- 
pound Powder of Alum. 

“« Take of sulphate of alum, four parts ; kino, one part. 
Rub them together to a fine powder.” | 

This is a powerful astringent powder, and is sometimes used 
internally in menorrhagia and diarrhoea; but is more generally 
employed as an external application. The dose is from ors. X. 
to grs. xv.; but it must be taken in the dry state, as the kino 
is decomposed by the alum, when a fluid vehicle is employed. 

PULVIS TRAGACANTHA COMPOSITUS. Lond. 
Compound Powder of Tragacanth.* : | 

“Take of tragacanth powdered, acacia gum powdered, 
starch, of each an ounce and a half; refined sugar; three ounces. 
Rub the starch and the sugar together to a powder; then add 
the tragacanth and the acacia gum, and mix the whole to- 
gether.” : | 

In this composition the starch might well be omitted, as It 


is Insoluble in cold water. This compound powder is effica- 


Poudre composée de Senna (¥.) Polvere di Senna cumposta (J.) 
2 Poudre composée de Tragacanthe (F.) Tragacanthe Gummi pulver (G.) Polvere di 
Tragacanta composta (J. ) 
I 
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ciously used as a demulcent in hectic fever, and to allay the 
tickling cough of catarrh: in gonorrhoea, and strangury it is 
given combined with nitre; and in dysentry, with ipecacuanha 
powder. The dose is from 3fs, to 3iij. mixed in water or any 
bland fluid. | , , as ‘ 


en a 


PILULA. : 
Pins. | : 


Pits are masses of a consistence sufficient to preserve a 
round form, yet not so hard as to be of too difficult solution 
in the stomach. This form of preparation is particularly 
adapted for medicines which have a very nauseous taste or 
flavour, and such as operate in minute doses. Extracts, when 
not too hard, may be formed into pills without any addition ; 
but more generally they are composed of either vegetable, or 
earthy, or metallic powders, combined by means of syrup into a 
coherent mass. Salts also may be formed into pills, except such 
as are deliquescent ; and when efflorescent salts are used, they 
should be first freed from the water of crystallization, for the 


pills formed with uneffloresced salts which are apt to effloresce, 


fall into powder as they dry. The masses, which are ordered 
to be kept prepared for the formation of pills, require to be 
preserved in covered pots, wrapped in bladders, and occasion- 
ally moistened. When they are to be formed into pills, a 
given portion of the mass is rolled into a cylinder, the length of 
which is regulated by the number of pills into which it is to be 
divided; and the division is effected either as equally as pos- 
sible by the hand, or by a machine invented for the purpose. 
(See Instruments, Part i.) After the round form is given to each 
of the pills, by rolling the divided pieces between the fingers, 
they are covered by some dried powder, as subcarbonate of 
magnesia or starch, to prevent them from adhering. With 
the same intention pills were formerly gilded; but as simple 
dry powders answers all the purposes of this covering, it is 
now altogether laid aside. : 
PILULZ ALOES COMPOSITE. Lond. Compound 
Aloetic Pills. * 
. *% Take of extract of spiked aldes powdered, an ounce; ex- 
tract of gentian, half an ounce; oil of carraway, forty minims ; 
syrup, a sufficient quantity. Beat them together until they 
combine into an uniform mass.” ‘ 


2 Pilules d’Aloé composée (F.) Pillole d’Alog composte (1) 
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PituLm auorrice. Edin. Alvetic Pills. | 

“Take of Socotorine alées jn powder, soap, of each equal 
parts. Beat them with simple syrup, so as to make a mass fit 
for forming pills.” , . 

_ Piru. Atos cum Zincisere, Dub, Pills of Alves and 
Ginger. } 

** Take of hepatic aloes, an ounce: ginger root in powder, 
a drachm ; soap, half an ounce; essential oil of peppermint, 
half a drachm. Let the aloes and the ginger be rubbed together 
to a powder; then add the soap and the oil so as to Bim a 
mass,” 

In the London preparation the quantity of extract of gen- 
tian ordered is too large; for, Owing to its re-action on the 
aloes, the mass becomes rather too soft to form into pills: at 
all events no syrup is required in this instance. The soap 
ordered in the two other formule is well adapted for giving 
consistence and form to the aloes. This is an useful pill, and 
is advantageously used for obviating the habitual costiveness 
of the sedentary, and of leucophlegmatic habits. The dose is 
from grs. xX. to grs. xv. or more. . 


PIL'ULA AL/OES ET ASSAFCETIDAS. Edin. Pills 
of Alves and Assafietida,? © ) " 

** Take of Socotorine aloes in powder, assafoetida, soap, of 
each, equal parts. Beat them into a mass with mucilage of 
gum. arabic.” ; 

These pills are anodyne and cathartic, allaying any irritabi- 
_ lity of the bowels, at the same time that they open them freely, 

‘They have been found extremely useful in dyspepsia attended 
with flatulence. The dose is grs. X. given twice a day. 

PIL'UL/ ALO'ES CUM MYR/RHA. Lond. Pills of 
Alées with Myrrh.? . 

“ Take of extract of spiked aloes, two ounces ; saffron, myrrh, 
of each an ounce; syrup, @ sufficient quantity. Rub separately 
to powder the aloes and the myrrh ; then beat all the Ingredi- 
ents together until they form an uniform mass.” i 
ots Dublin. 

* ‘Take of hepatic aloes, an ounce; myrrh, half an ounce ; 
saffron two drachms: essential oi] of carraway, halfa drachm, 
Rub the myrrh and the aloes separately to powder, and beat 
_ the whole together into a mass. | 

Pitutz ALons rt Myrrum. Edin, Pills of ‘Alies and 

% Take of Socotorine aloes Jour parts; myrrh two parts ; 
saffron one part. Beat them into a mass with simple syrup.” 


‘ Pilules d’Alod avec assafeetida (F*.) Pillules Bloeteche con assafetida (1) 
* Pilulee Ruffi seu communes, P. L, 1720 Pilules d’Aloé avec In Myrrh (F.) Pillole 
Aloetiche con Mirra(J.) 
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These pills have been long employed to stimulate and open 
the bowels in chlorotic, hypochondriacal, and cachectic habits. 
The. dose is from grs. x- to 9j. given twice a day. 

PILULZ AMMONIARETI CUPRI. Edin. | Pills of 
Ammoniaret of Copper Tr, 

Take of ammoniaret of copper rubbed to fine powder, 
sixteen grains ; crumb of bread, four scruples ; water of carbon- 
ate of ammonia, a sufficient quantity. Beat them into a mass, * 
and divide it into thirty-two equal pills.” yy ws 

This is a convenient form for the exhibition of the ammo- 
niaret of copper, half a grain of which is contained in each of 
the pills. ‘They are given in epilepsy and other ‘spasmodic — 
diseases, One pill given night and morning is sufficient at 
first; but the number may be gradually increased till five be 
taken for a dose. dic’ p Rate 

PIL'ULZ CAMBO'GLE COMPOS'ITA. Lond. Edin. 
Compound Pills of Gamboge. . . 

“Take of gamboge in powder, extract of spiked aldes in 
powder, compound powder of cinnamon, of each a drachm : 
soap, wo drachms. Mix the powders together; then add the 
soap, and beat the whole together into an uniform mass.” 

This is considerably more active than the al6etic pills. The 
dose is from grs. x. to 9}. given at bed-time in obstinate cos- 
tiveness ae : | 

PILULAH COLOCYNTHIDIS COMPOSITA. Edin. 
Compound Colocynth Pills. nie g Mie 

** ‘Take Socotorine aloes, scammony, of each eight parts; 
colocynth pulp, four parts; sulphate of potash, oil of: cloves, of 
each one part. Beat the extract, gum resin, and sulphate te- 
gether into powder, then, with the colocynth pulp rubbed to 
fine powder, mix them with the oil, and, finally, beat the whole 
into a mass.with mucilage of gum.” a 

Jel Dacca bebe! #7055, amp | 
_ Take of colocynth pith, half an ounce ; hepatic aloes, scam- 
mony, of each one ounce;, Castile soap, two drachms; oil of - 
cloves, one drachm. Pulverize separately the aloes, scammony, 
and colocynth, then triturate them with the soap and oil, and 
form them into a mass by means of syrup.” . cenit 

Both these are excellent forms of purgative pills. They 
are more powerful in their operation than the other aloetie 
pills; and do not so soon lose their power when taken for any 


‘ 2 


considerable length of time in habitual costiveness. eth 
PIL'ULA. FER’RI COMPOSITZA. Lond. Pills of 
Tron with Myrrh. snes Kae 


ow ae 


1 Pilules cuivreuses de Swédiaur (F.) 
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“ Take of myrrh in powder, two drachms; subcarbonate of 
soda, sulphate of iron, sugar, of each a drachm. Rub the 
myrrh with the subcarbonate of soda; then having added the 
sulphate of iron, rub again; and lastly, beat the whole into an 
uniform mass.” , : 

This is an useful emmenagogue pill, similar in its properties 
to Griffith’s mixture.. The dose is from grs. x. to 9j. given 
twice or three times a day, | $F . 

PIL'ULA. GAL'BANI COMPOSITE. Lond. Com- 
pound Pills of Galbanum.* | 
_. Take of galbanum, an ounce; myrrh, sagapenum, of each 
‘an ounce and a half; assafcetida, half an ounce; syrup, a suffi- 
cient quantity. Beat them together into an uniform mass.” 

PrtuLz AssAF@TIDE composita. Edin. Compound Assa- 
feiida Pills. laa) . 

*‘ Take of assafcetida, galbanum, myrrh, of each eight parts ; 
purified oil of amber, one part. Beat them into a mass with 
simple syrup.” | 

PitruL@ Myrrsa& composits. Dub. Compound Pills of 

*¢ Take of assafcetida, myrrh in powder, galbanum, of each 
_ an ounce ; oil of amber, half a drachm. Rub them together, 
and make them into a mass with simple syrup.” 

These preparations are useful antispasmodics and emmena- 
gogues; and are given with advantage in chlorosis, hysteria, 
and hypochondriasis. The dose is from grs. x, to 9j. taken 
every night at bed-time. i rie pa 

Of the three appellations employed by the Pharmacopeeias, 
that of the Edinburgh is the least objectionable, the assafcetida 
being undoubtedly the most powerful article. - : | 

PILULZAY HYDRARGYRI. Lond. Dub. Mercurial 
Pills. * 

_ ©Take of purified mercury, ¢wo drachms ; confection of red 
roses, three drachms; liquorice root in powder, a drachm. Rub 
the mercury with the confection until the globules disappear ; 
then add the liquorice root, and beat the whole into an uniform 
mass,” | | : 
| - Edinburgh. re, 

“‘ Take of purified mercury, conserve of the red rose, of 
each an ounce; starch, two ounces. Rub the mercury with the 
conserve in a glass mortar until the globules entirely disappear, 
adding, if necessary, a little mucilage of gum arabic; then add 
the starch, and with a little water beat the whole into a mass, 


t Pilule guinmose, P, L. 1720. Pilules de Galbanum composée (F.) Pillole di’ 
Galbano composte (/.) > 
2 Pilules mercurialles (F.) Pillole’mercuriale (J.) 
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which is*to be directly divided into four hundred and eighty 
equal-sized pills.” | 
One grain of mercury is contained in four grains of the mass, 
made according to the London and Dublin formule, and:in 
three grains according tothe Edinburgh. _ Ay 
In these preparations the mercury is first minutely divided 

by the viscosity of the conserve, the substance with which it 
is triturated ; and formerly it was believed that this mechani- 
cal division was all that was effected by the trituration. It is 
niow, however, generally, and with much probability, supposed 
that the metal is oxidized; and that the great extension of sur- 
face, and in some degree the substance used in the trituration, 
facilitate this effect. Syrup, honey, mucilage, soap, guaiac, 
and other matters, have been occasionally employed ; but the 
Colleges have agreed in preferring conserve of roses; and it is 
not improbable that the operation is shortened by the weak 
acid which the conserve contains. On the continent, the oil 
of eggs has been employed for, dividing mercury’, and certainly 
no substance so rapidly assists in producing the desired effect 
as this oil, when it has been kept for some time. In the 
above preparations, therefore, the mercury is nearly in the 
state of the black oxide, and on this combination of oxygen 
its activity as a remedy altogether depends. The more assidu- 
ously the trituration is continued, so as to bring the surfaces 
of the globules of mercury quickly and repeatedly into contact 
with the air, the more perfect is the preparation. The oxi- 
-dizement of the whole of the globules, or the extinction or 
killing of the mercury, as it is termed in the common language 
of the laboratory, is known to be completed, when on rubbing 
asmall portion of the mass with the point of the finger on a 
piece of clean paper, no metallic globules are perceptible. The 
mass must be then immediately formed into pills, as it very 
rapidly becomes too hard, if allowed to remain. 

~ Medical properties and uses. — These pills are stimulant and 
antisyphilitic, and are the most common form of preparation 
under which mercury is exhibited for the cure of venereal 
affections, being much. less liable to act on the bowels than any 
.of the other forms. ‘The common dose is gTs. V}. to grs.” vilj. 
or two pills, given twice a day until the mouth be affected. 
_Larger doses are apt to excite purging. : vi 

.. PILULAZ HYDRARGYRI SUBMURIATIS COM- 
POSITZK. Lond. Edin. Pills of Submuriate of Mercury. 

__ “ Take of submuriate of mercury (calomel), precipitated 
sulphuret of antimony, of each a drachm; guaiac gum-resin, 


1 Vide Lond, Med, Repository, vol. v..p. 166. 
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two drachms. Rub the ‘submuriate of mercury with the pre- 
_ cipitated sulphuret of antimony, then with the guaiac, and 
add a sufficient quantity of mucilage of gum to give the 
mass a proper consistence.” : 
This preparation was introduced into practice by Dr. Plum- 
mer, and admitted into the Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia under 
the name of Plummer’s pill. It was, however, afterwards ex- 
punged; but as it continued to be much used in practice, the 
London College has now given it a place in its Pharmacopceia. 
Itisa very useful alterative in lepra, in secondary syphilis 
affecting the skin, and in other cutaneous diseases, "The dose 
is from grs. v. to gis. X. given night and morning, = 
PILULA RHEI COMPOSITA. Edin. Compound 
Rhubarb Pills.* se 
** Take of rhubarb root ‘in powder, one ounce; Socotorine 
aloes, six drachms; myrrh, half an ounce; volatile oil of pep~ 
-permint, haifa drachm. Beat them into a mass with syrup 
of orange peel.” mee 
“This is a warm, stomachic, laxative pill, very useful for 
obviating costiveness, and at the same time giving tone to the 
bowels in dyspepsia and hypochondriasis. The dose is from 
grs. x. to 9j. given twice a day. Bug 
PILULZ SAPONIS CUM OPIO. Lond. Pills of 
Soap and Opium. 
“Take of hard opium powdered, half an ounce; hard soap, 
two ounces. Beat them together into an uniform mass.” Five 
grains contain one grain of opium. m % 
Pr.uLz oprata; olim, Piura Tuesaica. Edin. Opiate 
Pills ; formerly, Thebaie Pills. m 
Take ofopium, one part; extract of liquorice, seven parts ; 
pimenta berries, two parts. Mix the opium and the extract, 
separately softened with diluted alcohol, and beat*them into a 
pulp; then add the Jamaica pepper rubbed to powder, and beat 
the whole into a mass.” Ten grains contain one grain of 
opium. 
Piruta © Styrace. Dub. Storar Pills. | 
‘Take of purified storax, three drachms ; soft purified opium, 
safiron, of each a drachm. Mix them well together by beat- 
ing.” Five grains contain one grain of opium. Achaea 
The substances with which the opium is combined in: these 
pills do not interfere with its operation as an anodyne, but are 
intended chiefly to cover its odour and taste in cases where 
the patient or his friends have an objection to’ cpium; and 
as it is also sometimes necessary that it should not appear even 


' Pilules dé Rhubarbe composée (F.) Pillole di Rhabarbaro composte (J.) 
2 Pilules d’ Opium (F.) Pillole d’ Oppio (J.) 
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in the prescription, the name adopted by the Dublin College is 
preferable to the others. ‘The dose of the three preparations’ 
differs, and must be regulated by ‘the quantity of opium con- 
tained in that one which is adopted. 

“PILULA: SCILLAZ COMPOSIT/. ‘Lond. Compound 
Squill Pills. * ! | si 

“ Take of fresh squill root (bulb) dried and powdered, one 
drachm; ginger root powdered, hard soap, of each three’ 
drachms; ammoniacum powdered, two drachms. Mix the 
powders together; then beat them with the soap, as much 
syrup being added as will give them a proper consistence.” 

PILUL# scitutic#®. Edin. Sguill Pills. BB sin 0M, 

“ ‘Take of squill root (bulb) dried, and rubbed to a fine 
powder, one scruple; ammoniacum, cardamom seeds powdered, 
extract of liquorice, one drachm. ‘Beat them with syrup into 
& mass.” © Si ae 

Puta Scitta cum Zinerwerse. Dub. Pills of Squill’ 
with Ginger. | ) ere 

. “Take of powder of squill, a drachm; ginger root in 
powder, two drachms ; essential oil of anniseed, ten drops. Beat 
them together, and form them into a mass with jelly of soap.” 
_ These pills are useful expectorants in chronic catarrh, dys- 
pnoea, and asthma; and combined with calomel and digitalis in 
hydropic affections. They are liable, however, to the same 
objections as the squill powder, the efficacy of the squill being 
much injured by keeping in either form; and it is perhaps 
better that it should be always given under an extemporaneous 
form, except when the tincture is used. The dose is from ors. 
x. to 5j. given three or four times a day. 

~ PILULA SUBCARBONATIS SODA Edin. Pills 
of Subcarbonate of Soda. 

‘Lake of exsiccated subcarbonate of soda, four parts; hard 

“soap, three parts. Beat into a mass with simple syrup. ——” 
~- This preparation was recommended by the late Dr. Beddoes; ~ 
and has been found occasionally useful. | 

Pitut# Surruatis Ferri Composirm. Edin. Compound 
Pills of Sulphate of Tron. ; i €. 
© Take of sulphate of iron reduced to powder, one ounce; 
extract of chamomile flowers, one ounce and a half; oil of pep- 
permint, a drachm. Beat'into a mass with simple syrup.” _ 

This is a useful tonic pill, and may be given with advantage 
in dyspepsia and other affections in which steel is indicated. 
A five grain pill will contain two grains and a half of the sul- 
phate of iron. | WES BF 

~*~" Pilules de Scille (7) Pillole Squilitiche (1) - 
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TROCHISCI. 


TROCHES. 


TueEse are little cakes or tablets composed of powders 
combined with sugar and mucilage. They are hard and dry, 
but readily dissolve in the mouth, for which purpose they are 
chiefly intended; and therefore, such remedies only as are de- 
signed to produce a local effect are given in this form, They 
are of little importance as remedies; and the preparation of 
them ought to be left entirely to the confectioner; or they 
should be altogether rejected from the Pharmacopeeia, as has 
been done by the London and the Dublin Colleges. . 

TROCHISCI CARBONATIS CALCIS, Edin. Troches 
of Carbonate of Lime. . 

*¢ ‘Take of prepared carbonate of lime, four ounces; acacia 
gum, an ounce; nutmegs, one drachm; refined . sugar, six 
ounces. Rub them to powder, and form them by means of 
water into a mass fit for making troches.” ; 

“* ‘These troches are intended as antacids ; but in the state of 
the stomach when it requires the use of these remedies, the 
effect of the carbonate of lime is counteracted by the sugar.” 

TROCHISCI CARBONATIS MAGNESIA. Edin, 
Troches of Carbonate of Magnesia. 
_.“ Take of carbonate of magnesia, six ounces ; refined sugar, 
three ounces; nutmegs, a scruple. Beat them into powder and 
form them into troches with mucilage of tragacanth.” 

These are used in the same “cases as the former; and are 
more serviceable when the bowels are confined. 

TROCHISCI GLYCYRRHIZA GLABRA. Edin, 
Troches of Liquorice. 

“ ‘Lake of extract of liquorice, gum arabic, of each one part $ 
refined sugar, two parts; boiling water, a sufficient. quantity. 
Dissolve and strain, then evaporate the solution, by a gentle 
heat, to a proper consistence for forming troches.” © 

These troches are demulcent, and from the viscid nature 
of the extract of liquorice are well adapted for allaying the 
tickling irritation which induces coughing; but they are not 
more useful than the simple extract of liquorice refined by 
straining and inspissation, such as is found in the shops under 
the name of refined liquorice. oth Oe te 

TROCHISCI GLYCYRRHIZA CUM OPIO. Edin. 
Liquorice Troches with Opium. — , . ay 
' Take of opium, two drachms; tincture of balsam of Tolu, 
half an ounce; simple syrup, eight ounces; extract of liquorice, 
softened by hot water, gum arabic in powder, of each five 
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ounces. First rub the opium well with the tincture; then add 
gradually the syrup and the extract; afterwards sprinkle in the 
powdered gum arabic; lastly, dry the mass, and form it into 
troches, each weighing ten grains.” 

These troches are used for the same purposes as the former ; 
and from the opium they contain are more efficacious in al- 
laying tickling cough. Six troches contain one grain of opium ; 
and from six to ten may be taken in twenty-four hours. — 

TROCHISCI GUMMOSI. Edin. - Gum Troches. 

. “* Take of gum arabic, four parts; starch, oné part; refined 
sugar, twelve parts. Rub the whole to. powder, and form it 
into a.mass with rose water fit for forming troches,” 

These troches are simple demulcents, and answer sufficiently 
well for allaying the tickling irritation of the fauces which ex- 
cites coughing. ; 

TROCHISCI NITRATIS POTASSZ. Edin. | Troches 
of Nitrate of Potash. 

“« Take of nitrate of potash, one part; refined sugar, three 
parts. Beat them to powder, and form them into a mass fit 
for forming troches by means of mucilage of tragacanth.” 
«These troches afford an agreeable form: of taking nitre in 
the dry state; and are useful for cooling the mouth in: sali- 
vations, and in stopping the progress of inflammatory sore- 


throat, when taken at its commencement. They may also be — 


used as a. general refrigerant in fevers, diluting largely during 
their use. The dose is one or two taken every second or 
third hour. is 
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PREPARATIONS FROM ANIMALS. 


THE substances of this division are few in number, and are 
not remedies of much efficacy. — es ; 

ADEPS PRAIPARATA. Lond. Prepared Lard.* — 

Cut the fat into small fragments; then melt it by a gentle 
heat, and press it through linen.” | ope 

ADEPS SuILLUS prmPaRatus. Dub. Prepared Hog’s Lard. 

“ Let fresh lard, cut into small pieces, be melted by a mo- 
derate heat, and strained by pressing it through a linen cloth. 
_..** Lard, which is prepared by the dealers, and is preserved 
with salt, is to be melted with twice its weight of boiling wa- 
ter, and the mixture well stirred: it is then to be allowed to 
cool, when the lard may be separated.” | be 


1 Adeps Suilla preparata, P.L, 1787. 
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SEVUM PRAIPARATUM. Lond. Prepared Suet.* 

** Cut the suet in pieces; then mélt it by a gentle heat, and 
press it through linen,” spi 

The properties of lard and suet: have been already detailed. 
(Part ii.) The above processes are intended to purify them ; 
but, in order to obtain them very pure, it is necessary that they 
be washed in water until the water come off colourless, before 
they be melted. Any water that may remain attached to the 
fat is evaporated during the melting; and that it is all: evapo- 
rated, is known by throwing a little of the melted fat into the 
fire, when it will crackle if any water be present..The heat 
must not be raised above 97°, the melting ‘point of fat; as 
otherwise the fat is decomposed, rendered acrid,’ and assumes 
a yellow colour. This purification is seldom attempted by the 
apothecary, as both kinds of fat can be procured very well 
purified from the dealers. To keep lard clean, and preserve 
it from the action of the air, it is generally run into bladders 
while in the liquid state. , 

CORNU USTUM. Lond. | Burnt. Hartshorn.2 | 

** Burn pieces of hart’s horn in an open fire until they be- 
come. thoroughly white; then powder them, and prepare them 
in the manner directed for the preparation of chalk.”. «+ 

From the title given to this preparation, one might be led to. 
suppose that any kind of horn would serve as a substitute for 
hart’s horn, which is intended to be designated: but the pro- 
perties of hart’s horn are more similar to those of bone than 
of the horns of other animals, the chief difference being in the 
proportion of cartilage, which is greater in the hart’s horn than 
in bone. 

In performing this operation the fire must not be too violent, 
as the horn is apt to suffer a species of vitrification of the sur- 
face, when exposed to a very strong heat, which prevents the 
internal parts from being completely burnt. The residue of 
100 parts of hart’s horn consists, after the burning, of 57°5 of 
phosphate of lime, one of carbonate of lime, and a minute por- 
tion of phosphate of magnesia. ste 

Medical properties and uses.— Phosphate of lime is per- 
fectly inert when taken into the stomach; and the analysis of 
burnt hart’s horn has clearly proved, that the former idea of 
its antacid properties was erroneous. It has been proposed as 
a remedy in rickets and mollities Ossium; ‘but we cannot 
easily conceive how it can be taken up by the absorbents, and 
thrown upon the bones; and experience has not yet confirmed 


¥ Sevum Ovillum preparatum, P.L. 1787; 
* Commu Cerviustum, P.L. 7787, 
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the theory, nor indecd ‘utility, of burnt hart’s horn for any pur- 
pose as a remedy. iP ss i tet A ek al Uae Ue 

»\\ Officinal preparation. Mistura Cornu usti. Le 9 
»“ SPONGIA USTA. Lond.’ Burnt Sponge. oa 
_ “Cut sponge into small pieces and bruise it, in order to 

free it from any adhering extraneous substances; then burn it 
Inna covered iron: vessel, until it: become black and friable; 
finally, rub it to a very fine powder.” © - | ’ 

The properties of fresh sponge have been already noticed : 
when burnt, the residue consists of carbonate and phosphate 
‘of lime, subcarbonate of soda, and charcoal. The principal 

“active ingredient is the subcarbonate of soda, but‘it is asserted 

that a mixture of this principle and charcoal does not produce 
the effects of burnt sponge. sein of apa ) 

Medical properties and uses. — Burnt sponge is tonic, deob- 
struent, and antacid. It has been much recommended in 
-bronchocele, scrophulous affections, and herpetic ‘eruptions : 
and. I. have witnessed. its efficacy in scirrhous testicle, when 
-given in ‘combination with cinchona bark. ‘The dose is from 
3}. to 3i1j. mixed into the form ofan electuary; with powdered 
‘Cinnamon and honey. In bronchocele the patient is directed 
to swallow the portion of electuary very slowly, from a sup- 

‘position that some local effect is produced. » ae 

TESTA PRASPARATAL. Lond. Prepared’Shells. 

»» “Wash the shells with boiling water, ‘having previously 
freed them from extraneous matters, then prepare them in the 
manner directed for the preparation of chalk.” - a 

|. Ostrearum Trstm preparaTa. Dub. Prepared Oyster Shells. 

*< These are to be prepared in.the same manner as chalk.”: 
<SOVORUM TESTAL PRASPARATAS. Dub.» Prepared 
- fgg Shells. ee ; 

us. These are to be prepared in the same manner as chalk.” 

oe Both in oyster and egg-shells the predominating ingredient 
is carbonate of lime, and therefore these prepared shells do not 
differ from chalk, except in containing a small portion of gelatin 
or albumen. But: as this does not in any degree affect their 

-medicinal properties, which are exactly the same as those of 
_ chalk, they might well be spared from the list of preparations, 

+ The dose is from grs. x. to 3ij. or more. aol GOT 
fe fais Lone tas ee EMPLASTRA. tay ‘cide Nig 
'PLasTEns. 


Sopslabininiss ‘ loess is ' ‘ rr 5 Giedl  d e ig : 
___Tusss are solid, tenacious compounds, adhesive in the or- 
dinary heat of the human body. The. base of the majority of 
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plasters is a chemical combination of the semivitreous okide 
of lead and oil; but some of them owe their consistence to. 
wax ‘and resin; and others contain no oily nor. fatty matter 
whatsoever. Deyeux proposes": to confine the name of plas- 
ters to the combinations of metallic oxides with oils or fat; 
and to give those not containing oxides, the term solid oimt- 
ments; but this definition would include among the plasters 
some of the ointments, and exclude many of the plasters. 
Plasters should not adhere to the hand whey cold; they 
should be easily spread when heated; and should remain te- — 
nacious and pliant after they are spread; but should not be so 
soft as to run when heated by the skin. All plasters become. 
- too consistent and brittle when long kept; but in this case, 
those which are unctuous may be: re-melted by a gentle heat, 
and some oil added to them. They are usually formed into 
rolls, each of which is wrapped in paper; and when to be 
used, they are melted and spread on leather, calico, linen, ‘or 
sik. Those that contain metallic oxides ought to be melted 
‘by boiling water, for in a greater degree of heat the fatty matter 
is apt.to reduce the oxide, PORT once 
Plasters are employed as local remedies to answer various 
andications. .When the materials of which they are formed are 
soft and bland, they are used simply as coverings to sores and 
abraded surfaces, to protect them from the action of the air, 
and give suppbort-to the parts; but in many instances they con- _ 
tain acrid and stimulating substances, and operate as rube- 
facients, or as blisters.‘ / Te EE 
EMPLASTRUM: AMMONIACI. ‘Lond. Edin. © Am- 
moniac Plaster. oo OS. gtk 
“Take of purified ammoniac, Jive ounces; acetic ‘acid, 
(distilled vinegar,) half a pint. Dissolve the ammoniac in the 
vinegar, then evaporate the solution in an iron’ vessel placed ~ 
‘m_a water-bath, constantly stirring until it acquire a proper 
consistence.” : : i BG RE 
This plaster is stimulant and resolvent. — It is applied to 
scrophulous tumours and white swellings; and sometimes 
over the scalp, in tinea capitis. ts 
~ EMPLASTRUM AMMONIACI, CUM HYDRAR- 
GYRO. Lond. Ammoniac Plaster with Mercury. 2 8O0 
“« Take of purified ammoniac, a pound; purified mercury, 
three ounces; sulphureted oil, a fluid drachm. Rub the mer. 
cury with the sulphureted oil until the globules disappear; — 
then add gradually the ammoniac previously melted, and mix 
‘the whole together.” | 


» Annales de Chimie, xxxiii, 52, 
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Dublin. | 

Take of pure gum ammoniac, a pound; eliritied mercury, 
three Ounces 3. turpentine, two drachms.’ Rub the mercury 
with the turpentine until the globules disappear; then -add 
gradually the ammoniac previously cuentas and melt the mae 
together.” : 

{In these plasters the mercury is in the state of ouide, with a 
minimum of oxygen. They are powerful discutients, and are 
applied to indurated glands, hydarthus, nodes, tophi, and in- 
dolent tumours. 


EMPLASTRUM AROMATICUM. Dub. Aromatic 
Plaster. 

*¢ Take of frankincense, cms ounces ; yellow wax, half an- 
ounce; cinnamon bark in powder, six drackms s oil of pimenta, 
oil of lemons, of each two drachms. Melt the frankincense and’ 
the wax together, and strain the mixture; when it thickens by 
cooling, mix with it the powder of cinnamon previously rubbed 
with the oils, and form them into a plaster.” 

‘This plaster, which is an elegant stimulant, is applied on the 
region of the stomach in dyspepsia, and increased irritability 
of that viscus, to allay pain and vomiting; and to expel flatus. 
As the oils.are very volatile, it must be spread with the thumb 
without being melted. It. requires to be irequenitly renewed, 
and is consequently not very adhesive. 

- EMPLASTRUM ASSAPGETID A. Edin. Assofectide 
Piste, 

«* Take of plaster of semivitreous oxide of lead, assafvetida, 
of each twoparts ; galbanum, yellow wax, of each one part.” — 

This plaster is sometimes applied over the umbilical region, 
in flatulence and hysteria. ~ 

EMPLASTRUM CALEFACIENS. Dub. Warm Plaster. 

“ ‘Take of plaster of cantharides, one part; Burgundy pitch, 
seven parts. Melt them together with a moderate heat, and mix 
them so as to form a plaster.” 

' This plaster is stimulant and rubefacient, and is applied sith 
advantage i in catarrh, hooping-cough, sciatica, and local pains. 

 EMPLASTRUM CER. Lond. Wax Plaster. 

“ Take of yellow wax, prepared suet, of each three pounds ; 
yellow resin, a pound. Melt them together, and strain.” 

-- .EMPLASTRUM SIMPLEX.: Edin. Szmple Plaster. 

“Take of yellow wax, three parts ; mutton suet, white ee 
of each two parts.” 

These plasters were originally intended for dressing: blistered 
parts; with the view of promoting a discharge; but, owing to 
the pain and irritation. they induce, they are now seldom em- 
ployed. ‘They may be spread with a hot iron. F 
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Officinal preparation. ‘Emplastrum Lytta. L. - 
-EMPLASTRUM CUMINL Lond. | Cumin Plaster. 

** ‘Take of cumin seeds, carraway seeds, laurel berries, of 
each three ounces ; dried pitch, three pounds; yellow wax, three 
ounces. .Melt the pitch and the wax together, then add the’ 
other ingredients in powder, and mix.” LOL 

This plaster is stimulant and discutient.- It is applied to the 
hypogastric region in flatulence and a cold feeling of the bow- 
els, and to indolent tumours. — * 3 IC 

EMPLASTRUM GALBANI COMPOSITUM. Lond. 
Compound Galbanum Plaster. ebbed ton © Poitdi. 

“ ‘Take of purified galbanum, eight ounces ; plaster of lead, 
three. pounds ; common turpentine, fen drachms3 resin of the 
spruce-fir powdered, three ounces. Having melted the galba- 
num and the turpentine together, mix in first the resin, and 
then the plaster of lead previously melted by-a slow fire, and 
mix the whole together.” gritet 
_  Empiasrrum ‘cummosum, Edin... Gum Plaster: 

*¢ ‘Take of plaster of semivitreous oxide of lead, eight parts ; 
ammoniac gum-resin, galbanum, yellow wax, of each one part. 
Add the gum resins to the melted plaster'and wax, and mix,” 

EmptasrruM Garpani. Dub. Plaster of Galbanum. - 

** Take of litharge plaster, zwo .pounds ; galbanum, ‘half o 
pound; yellow wax sliced, fowr ounces. 'To the galbanum 
melted by heat add the litharge plaster and the wax ; then melt 
the whole together by a gentle heat.” | 5 

These plasters are stimulant and suppurative. They are ap- 
plied with advantage to scrophulous tumours ; to joints which 
have been long affected with arthritic pains; and to the loins 
in rickets. As a suppurative they are applied to indcilent tu- 
mours; and to reduce the induration which often. remains 
around abscesses, after they are discharged... - ’ 

-EMPLASTRUM HYDRARGYRI.. Lond. . Mercurial 
Plaster.’ ; | P34 

“Take of purified mercury, three ounces; sulphureted ‘oil, 
a fluid drachm; plaster of lead,-a pound. Rub the mercury 
with the sulphureted oil until the globules disappear; then add 
by degrees the lead plaster melted, and mix the whole? 

. _ Ldinburgh. v1 Won. 

* Take of olive oil, resin, of each one part ; mercury, three 
peris; plaster of semivitreous oxide of lead, six parts. Rub 
the mercury with the oil and the resin previously melted to- 
gether and cooled, until the globules disappear ; then add 
gradually the plaster of semivitreous oxide of lead melted, and 


let the whole be carefully mixed together.” 
; hig. Quecksilberpflaster (G) - 


—" 
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The mercury in these plasters is in the state of oxide, with 2 
minimum of oxygen; and the sulphureted oil, ordered by the 
London College, is intended to diminish the labour required for 
this oxidizement of the metal. The plasters are powerful dis- 
cutients, and are applied to buboes, venereal tumours, nodes, 
when they are not very painful to the touch, and indurations : 
they are also applied to joints affected with obstinate syphilitic 

als. : 

EMPLASTRUM LYTT. Lond. » Blistering Plaster.’ 

«‘ Take of blistering flies reduced to a very fine powder, a 
pound; wax plaster, a pound and a half; prepared lard, a 
pound. Melt the plaster and the lard together, and having re- 
moved them from the fire, wher the mixture is just about to 
become solid, sprinkle in the blistering flies, and mix the whole 
together.” ee a 

EMPpLASTRUM CANTHARIDIS VESICATORIZ. Edin. Blistering 
Plaster. : ney, ior, 

‘¢ Take of mutton suet, wax, white resin, blistering flies re- 
duced to a very fine powder, of each equal weights. Mix the 
powder with the other articles previously melted together, and 
removed from the fire; then stir until the mixture stiffens in 
cooling.” | 

Emprasrrum Canruaripis. Dub. Blistering Plaster. - 

‘Take of purified yellow wax, mutton suet, of each @ 
pound; yellow resin, four ounces; blistering flies in fine pow- 
‘der, a pound. Melt the wax, the suet, and the resin together, 
and a little before they concrete in becoming cold, sprinkle in 
‘the blistering flies, and form the whole into a plaster.” 

_ These plasters are of a moderately soft consistence, so as to 
- admit of being spread without the assistance of heat, which de- 
-stroys the acrimony. and epispastic property of the flies; but 
they seldom fail of raising a blister, if the flies be good, and have 
not been added when the other ingredients were too hot. When 
they are to be used,-a piece of leather of a proper shape and 
size is first spread with adhesive plaster, and over this the blis- 
tering plaster is extended of. a moderate degree of thickness, 
and as smooth as possible, by the means of the thumb; a proper 
margin being left, so as.to enable it to adhere closely to the 
skin. There is, however, an evident waste of flies, as’ those flies 
only which are on the surface of the plaster, when it is spread, | 
‘act on the skin; and it has been suggested by Parmentier’, that 
the same effect would be more ceconomically produced: by 
sprinkling the powdered flies on a piece of farinaceous paste, 
& re = : = 3 on 
Re Emplatre de Cantharides (F.) Kanthariden pflaster (@.). Empiastro di Canta- 


2 Annales de. Chimie, x\viii. 
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spread on linen or leather. Blistering plasters require to re- 
main applied for twelve hours to raise a perfect blister; they . 
are then to be removed, the vesicle is to be cut at the most de- 
pending part, and without removing the cuticle, the vesicated 
part is to be dressed with simple cerate or spermaceti ointment; 
and the old cuticle allowed to remain until a new one is fornied 
under it, when it peels off, and the whole is healed in the 
course of a few days. The application of these plasters, how- 
ever, is sometimes attended with strangury and bloody urine, 
which arise from the active principles of the insect being ab- 
sorbed, and:irritating the kidneys and urethra. This effect is 
very much increased if the blister be applied over an abraded 
surface, as, for example, on the head immediately after it has 
been shaved; and it also occurs if the plaster remain too long 
applied. To prevent strangury, camphor has been recom- 
mended to be mixed with the blistering composition, but it has 
no gvod effect ; and it is better obviated by copious dilution with _ 
milk, or mucilaginous fluids, and fomentations of warm milk 
and water to the blistered part, after the removal of the plaster. 
When the head is the part intended to be blistered, it shoulc 
be shaved at least ten hours before the plaster is applied ; and 
in all cases it is perhaps a good rule to interpose a piece of thin 
gauze between the vesicatory and the skin, wetted with vine- 
gar, and applied smooth and very close over the plaster. 

In some diseases of irritation, particularly in children, the 
blistered part, instead of healing kindly, becomes a spreading 
Sore; the cutis vera is destroyed, and the part cannot be healed 
until the irritability of habit which induced this unpleasant 
state is allayed. In such cases, the best local application is a 
warm emollient poultice; and bathing the denuded surface 
frequently with tepid milk and water ; while at the same time 
cinchona bark is internally administered. i 
- EMPLASTRUM CANTHARIDIS VESICATORIA 
COMPOSITUM. Edin. Compound Plaster of Spanish 
Flies. . : My See 
“ Take of Venice turpentine, eighteen parts ; Burgundy 
pitch, blistering flies, of each twelve parts; yellow wax, four 
parts; subacetite of copper, two parts; white mustard seeds, 
black pepper, of each one part. Melt the Burgundy pitch and 
the wax, and add to them the turpentine. While these remain 
still warm, after being melted, sprinkle in the other ingredients 
reduced to fine powder, and mix them, stirring constantly, so 
as to form a plaster.” os gare TAL EDS: Sy aaa BE 

This plaster is intended to raise a blister more quickly than 
the former; and hence is adapted for cases of gout and. cramps 
of the stomach, in which the effect of the blister must be al- 
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most instantly produced. Its operation is accompanied with 
great pain, and avery pungent sense of heat: and it is apt to 
produce very unpleasant ulceration if allowed to remain too 
long applied. : | | Hee 8 tex 
EMPLASTRUM OPII. Lond. Edin. Plaster of Opium. 
» “Take of hard opium powdered, half an ounce: resin of the 
spruce-fir powdered, three ounces; lead plaster, a pound. Melt 
the plaster and the resin together, then add the opium, and,mix 
the whole.” Ora Ton bey 79 
_ This plaster is anodyne, and supposed ‘to be useful in re- 
lieving rheumatism and local pains: but although it is un- 
doubtedly certain that opium, in that state of minute division 
in which it exists in the tincture, produces its specific effect on 
the system in a small degree, when externally applied; yet we 
doubt whether the anodyne properties of this plaster are such 
as to'sanction its adoption into the London Pharmacopeeia. 
EMPLASTRUM OXIDI FERRI RUBRI. Edin. Plas- 
ter of red Oxide of Iron. — ' 
“¢ ‘Take of plaster of semivitreous oxide of lead, twenty-four 
parts; white resin, siz parts; yellow wax, olive oil, of each 
three paris; red oxide of iron, eight parts. Rub the red oxide 
-of iron with the oil, and adding the other ingredients melted, 
mix the whole well together.” 
Empiastrum Tuuris. Dub. Plaster of Frankincense. 
« Take of litharge plaster, two pounds; frankincense, half a 
pound; red oxide of iron, three ounces. 'To the plaster and 
frankincense ‘melted together add the oxide, stirring them to- 
.gether'so as to form a plaster.” . 


“These plasters:are supposed to be tonic; and are used_in © 


muscular relaxations, and weaknesses of the joints after sprains: 
“but they act chiefly in affording a mechanical support to the 
arts. | hs 
- EMPLASTRUM PICIS COMPOSITUM. Lond. Com- 
pound Pitch Plaster. vai 
_ “Fake of dried pitch, two pounds; frankincense, a pound; 
yellow resin, yellow wax, of each four ounces ; expressed oil of 
nutmeg, an ounce. To the pitch, resin, and.wax, melted 
together, add first the frankincense, then the oil of nutmeg, 
and mix the whole.” ..... od a becomes ie 
This plaster is stimulant and’ rubefacient.  Ttis used in ca- 
_tarrh, and. other pulmonary’ affections, applied to the thorax ; 


‘and in head-ach and chronic ophthalmia, applied to the eepies- | 


be 


When a serous exudation takes place, the plaster: should: 
frequently renewed. Sg ee aon 


ve Opiumepflaster (G:) ei 
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EMPLASTRUM PLUMBI. Lond. Lead Plaster: * 

_ “* Take of semivitreous oxide of lead, rubbed to a very fine 
powder, jive pounds; olive oil, a gallon ; water, two pints. Boil 
‘them together over a slow fire, stirring constantly until the oil 
and oxide of lead cohere into the consistence of a plaster. It 
will be necessary, however, to add a little boiling water, if that 
which was employed in the beginning shall be consumed. before 
the end of the process,” ~ | | 

Emptastrum Oxipi Prumer semt-virrer. Edin. Plaster 
of Semivitreous Oxide of Lead. - | vr 

“Take of the semivitreous oxide of lead, one part; olive 
oil, two parts; water, a sufficient quantity. Boil them, stirring 
constantly, until the oil and the oxide unite into a plaster.” . 

_ Emp.astrum Lirnareyrti. Dub. Latharge Plaster. 

“ Take of litharge in fine powder, five pounds ; olive oul, nine 
pounds; boiling water, two pints. Mix them at a high tem- 
perature, constantly stirring, until the oil and the ‘litharge 
unite so as to form a plaster ; supplying occasionally any waste 
of water that may take place.” 

The use of the water in the formation of these plasters is to 
moderate the heat of the mixture, until the oil and the oxide 
combine, by which means the reduction of the: metal is pre- 
vented ; a circumstance which is apt to take place from the 
strong attraction of the oil for oxygen when raised to a high 
temperature. By continuing the boiling the water is dissi- 
pated; and the temperature can then be increased to a suf- 
ficient degree to give the plaster the necessary consistency. 
The water which is added should be previously made hot ; 
as cold water is apt to produce an explosion, which may 
prove dangerous to the operator. When long kept, . these 
plasters change their colour, and lose most. of their sensible 
properties. | 

These plasters are intended chiefly to defend excoriated 
surfaces from the action of the air; and to form the basis of 
some other plasters. 7 a 

Officinal preparations. Emplastrum Hydrargyri. L. E. Emplas- 
trum Opii. L. Emplastrum Assafetide. E. Emplastrum gZummosum. 
E. Emplastrum Galbani. Dy Emplastrum Galbani compositum. L. 
Emplastrum Oxidi Ferri rubri. E. Emplastrum Resing. L. Es D, 
Emplastrum Saponis. L. E. D. Emplastrum Thuris. De 

EKMPLASTRUM RESINZS. Lond. Resin Plaster.» — 

“Take of yellow resin, half a pound; lead plaster, three 
pounds, Melt the lead plaster by a gentle heat, then add’ the 
resin in powder, and mix.” | ee oe 


“1 Emplatre de diachylon (F:) Bleipflaster (G.). 
* Harzigtes Bleipflaster (G.) . 
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EMPLASTRUM Restnosum. Edin. esinous Plaster. 

_ Take of plaster of semivitreous oxide of lead, five parts; . 

resin, one part. Melt them with a gentle heat; ther continue 
stirring the mixture until it becomes. stiff in cooling.” 

Emptastrum Lirnarcyri cum Resina. Dub. Litharge 
Plaster with Resin. 

“ Take of litharge plaster, three pounds and a half; yellow 
resin, half a pound. Melt the litharge plaster by a moderate 
heat, then add the resin reduced to very fine powder, that it 
may melt quickly, and form a plaster.” 

These plasters.are defensive, adhesive, and gently stimulant. 
They are used for retaining together the lips of recent wounds, . 
when it is. wished to heal them by the first intention; to give 
support to ulcerated parts; and to assist their granulation. and 
cicatrization, according to the excellent method of Mr. Baynton. 
The plaster, however, originally used by Mr. Baynton con- 
tained less resin; 3vj. only being added to lb.j. of the titharge 
plaster ; put this preparation answers the purpose equally 
~ well, except in very irritable habits. The best substance for 
" spreading it on for the above purpose is calico; and it, is of 
some importance.to spread it equally and thin; to: effect which 
the calico.must be stretched, and the plaster melted and begin- . 
ning to cool, must be poured on one end of -it, and equally 
extended over the whole surface by means of a spatula, held 
horizontally, and one edge of the blade raised to an angle of 
45 degrees: or it may be still more equally done by passing 
the calico, on which the fluid plaster has been poured, through 
- a machine formed of a straight blade of steel, fixed by screws, 
at a proper distance from a polished plate of the same metal. 
It is sold ready spread. &. 

EMPLASTRUM SAPONIS. Lond. Dub. Soap Plaster. 

_ Take of hard soap sliced, half a pound; lead plaster, three 
pounds. Mix the soap with the melted plaster; then boil it 
down. to a proper consistence.” 

EMPLASTRUM SAPONACEUM. Edin,. Soap Plaster. ‘ 

. Take of semivitreous oxide of lead, four parts; gum plas- 
tery two parts; soap sliced, one part. . Mix the soap with the 
plasters melted togeiner} then boil them. a 4 ALE so as to form . 
a plaster.” 

Dr. Powell properly observes, | soap. plaster of the 
London College must be formed into rolls when it begins to 
thicken, for afterwards, although’ it be. still somewhat soft, it. 
loses its Deneicitys and will break to | pieces. th 
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: Seifenpflaster (G.) 
* Powell ‘STi Translation of the: London Pharmacepeia, ad, edit. 324. 
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Soap plaster is discutient; and is applied to lymphatic’ ta- 
c aS but it is much less useful than thé mercurial plaster.” 


oe 


CERATA. 
CERATES.. , , 

THESE ate unctuous compositions possessing a certain de 
gree of firmness, intermediate between that of plasters and that 
of ointments. ‘Their consistence depends on ‘the wax they 
‘contain; and from it they derive their generic’ ‘appellation. 
The most important circumstance to be attended to in their 
preparation is the freshness of the fat and the oils employed ; 
and their preservation’in this state. ~ 

CERATUM SIMPLEX. Lond. Conate. : 

*¢ "Take of olive oil, four fluid ounces ; yellow wax, four ¢ ounces. 
Add the oil to the melted wax, and mix.” : 

This is an useful simple emollient dressing to excoriations 
and sores. . « 

CERATUM CALAMINZ/. Lond. Calamine Corie ee 

“Take of prepared calamine, yellow wax, of each halfia 
pound; olive oil, a pint. Mix the oil with the melted wax; 
then remove the mixture from the fire, and as.soon as it begins 
to thicken, add the calamine, stirring constantly venti: it be 
cold. qe 4 

~-Crerarum Carsonatis ZInct IMPURI. | Edins" Cerate <A 
npure Carbonate of Zine. 

“ Take of simple cerate, Jive parts; prepared impure: carbo- 
nate of zinc, one part. Mix.” 

Uneventum cazaminare. Dub:  Calamine Ointment. 

“Take of ointment of yellow wax, five pounds; se ai 
calamine, @ pound. Make them into an ointment.” 

These preparations are very useful dressings to excoriations 
and ulcers; and as they are in some degree desiccative,’ they 
are also applied to burns after the inflammation is abated ; and 
to the eye-lids in ophthalmia tarsi. “They have been’ ‘long 
known in practice under the name of Twrner’s cerate. 

CRATUM CETACEI. Lond. Spermaceti Cerate.* 

* Take of spermaceti, half an ounce ; white wax, two OUNCES ; 
‘olive oil, four fluid ounces. Melt the spermaceti and the wax 
together, then add the oil, and stir them until they be sil 

Ceratum simpuex. Edin. Simple Cerate. 

“Take of olive oil,-six parts; white wax, three pais sper- 


1 Cerat simple (F.) Cerotto semplice'(Z,) . | 
2 Cerat de blanc de balaine (F.) Cerotto di Spermaceti (1.) 
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maceti, one part. Melt the wax and spermaceti in the | 
with a gentle heat; then keep constantly stirring until the mise: 
ture stiffens in cooling!) OF Xk | Ba il 

These are soft cooling dressings. . ae 

Officinal preparations. Ceratum Lytte.L. Ceratum Carbonatis 
Zinct impuri. Es is is 

CERATUM LYTTA:. Lond. * Cerate of Blistering Flies. 

“Take of spermaceti: cerate, six drachms: blistering flies 
reduced to a very fine powder, a drachm. Add. the blistering 
flies to the cerate, softened by the fire, and mix them together.” 

This cerate is intended to promote a purulent discharge from 
a blistered surface; and in. general it answers this intention 
without occasioning much irritation. . In some habits, how- 
ever, it occasions strangury, great pain of the part, swellings 
of the lymphatics, and so much general irritation as to pro- 
duce cedematose swellings and erysipelas of the neighbouring 
parts. * 

It may be proper to observe, that it is preferable to spread 
cerates, or ointments, intended to keep open issues, on lint; 
and that the dressings should in all cases be renewed once in 
twenty-four hours.. .- » é be 


. CERATUM PLUMBI SUPERACETATIS. Lond. 
Cerate of Superacetate of Lead. | phys 
“ ‘Take of superacetate of lead in powder, two drachms; 
white wax, zwo ounces; olive oil, half a pint. Melt the wax 
in seven fluid ounces of the oil; then add gradually the super- 
_ acetate of lead separately rubbed down with the remaining oil, 
and stir with a wooden spatula, until they be thoroughly in- 
corporated.” iin 
This is an excellent cooling cerate for burns,’ excoriations, 
arid other inflamed sores. : ie PE ce 
_CERATUM PLUMBI COMPOSITUM. Lond. | Com- 
pound Cerate.of Leads | oy a a 
' “ Take of solution of acetate of lead, two fluid ounces and a 
half; yellow wax, four ounces; olive oil, nine Jluid ounces; 
camphor, alfa drachm. Melt the wax and mix it with eight 
fluid ounces of the oil; then remove them from the fire, and 
as soon.as they begin to:'thicken, add gradually the solution of 
acetate of lead, and stir assiduously with a wooden spatula till 


_™ Cerat de Cantharides (F.) Cerotto di Cantarille (Z.) Poh > Fs ee 
* In one éase, which came under my observation, a blister on the scalp was dressed for 
fqur days with this eerate, On the fourth day the head swelled to an alarming size; and 
an cedematose erysipelas covered the scalp and face, and shut up the eyes ; accompanied 
with a great degree of fever. On removing the acrid dressings, and employing emolli- 
- pecan with dressings of cetaceous ointment, these alarming symptoms soon 
sudsiaded. fr» Taba 
3 This name is extremely improper. It ought to have been Ceratum:Plumbi-Aceta- 
iis, the virtue of the composition depending-altogether on the acetate of lead, 
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be cold. . Finally, mix with these the camphor dissolyed 


_ im the remainder of the oil.” 
ae 
— Gou 


his composition is similar to what was recommended by 
Goulard, as a mode of applying lead in the form of ointment; 
and long known under the name of Gaulard’s cerate. It is 
applicable to the same cases as the former cerate. 
CERATUM RESINAE. Lond. - Resin cerate.* » 
“ ‘Take of yellow resin, yellow wax, of each a pound; oil 
of olive, a pint. Melt the resin and the wax together by a 
slow fire, then add the oil, and strain the cerate while it is hot 
through a linen cloth.” ih 

| Uneventum Restnosum. Edin.  Resinous Ointment. 

“Take of hog’s lard, eight parts; resin, jive parts; yellow 
wax, two parts. Melt the whole with a gentle heat, and stir 
the mixture until it stiffens in cooling, 

_Uneventum Resina arse. Dub. Ointment of White 
Resin. aidan 

* Take: of yellow wax, a pound; white resin, wo pounds; 
prepared hog’s lard, four pounds.. Make them into an oints 
ment, which is to be strained, while it is hot, through a sieve.” 

These ointments are stimulant, digestive, and cleansing; 
and therefore form an excellent dressing for foul and indolent 
ulcers. | ‘ 

Officinal preparation. Linimentum Terebinthing. L. 

CERATUM SABINA. Lond. Cerate of Savine. 

“ Take of the fresh leaves. of savine bruised, a pound; yel- 
low wax, half a pound; prepared lard, two pounds. Melt the 
lard and the wax together, and boil the savine leaves in the 
mixture; then strain through a linen cloth.” 

Uneuentum Sasina. Dub.- Savine Ointment. 

** Take fresh leaves of savine freed from the stalks and 
bruised, half a pound; prepared hog’s lard, two pounds; yel- 
low wax, half a pound. Boil the leaves with the lard until 
they become crisp; then strain with expression ; lastly, add 
the wax, and melt them together.” | 
__ The preparation of this ointment is exceedingly difficult, as 
the acrid principle of the savine,. on which its efficacy de- 
pends, is much injured by long boiling, or too high a tempe- 
rature. Might it not be better to express the acrid juice from 
the fresh leaves, and mix it with the ointment when it begins 
to thicken by cooling? If the fresh leaves cannot be pros 
cured, it may be prepared from the dry leaves reduced to a fine 
powder; but the acrimony of the savine is impaired by drying 
them, The ointment when good has a beautiful deep. green 
colour, and the odour of the fresh bruised herb. It should be 


* Cerat Resineux (¥.) Harzzerat (G.) Cerotto Resinoso (J.) 
| 3A 2 : 
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kept in closely covered pots, as it soon loses its virtue by ex-- 

posure to the air. | iD) eae te ype 
<Savine ointment, which’ was first described by Mr. C; OW! 

ther *, is well calculated for keeping up a purulent discharge — 


wre ss » 


from a blistered surface; which it does as effectually, and with 
much less irritation than the ointment of blistering flies. A 
white coat‘ is apt to form on the discharging surface, and 
must be removed occasionally so as to allow the cerate to be 
applied to the sore. | whe Sis 

CERATUM SAPONIS. Lond. Cerate of Soap. — 

** Take of hard:soap, eight ounces; yellow wax, ten ounces; 
semivitreous oxide of lead powdered, a pound; olive oil, a pint; 
vinegar, a@ gallon. Boil the vinegar on the oxide of lead over 
a slow fire, stirring diligently until they incorporate; then add 
the soap, and boil again in a similar manner, until the mois- 
ture be entirely evaporated; lastly, mix with the oil the wax 
previously melted.” | | : 

The efficacy of this cerate evidently depends on the acetate 
of lead which is formed in the first stage of the process, the’ soap 
answering scarcely any other purpose than to give consistence 
and adhesiveness. It is occasionally used as a cooling dressing: 


ES 


UNGUENTA. 
OINTMENTS: 


’. "THESE are unctuous substances of nearly the same nature as 
cerates, but having a consistence much less firm, scarcely ex- 
ceeding that of butter. | 
__UNGUENTUM ACIDI NITROSI. Edin. Ointment of 
Nitrous Acid. ra 
“Take of hog’s lard, one pound; nitrous acid, six drachms. 
Mix the acid gradually with the melted lard, and beat the mix- 
ture assiduously as it cools.” Ot ee 

, Dublin. 

*¢ Take of olive oil, a pound; repared hog’s lard, four ounces; 
nitrous acid, an ounce by weight. Melt the oil ina glass ves- 
sel, and add the acid to it; let them be exposed to a medium 
heat in a water-bath for a quarter of an hour, then remove them 
from the bath, and stir them constantly with a glass rod-until 
they become firm.” | ) rea cemact pie 

In this process the acid is partially decomposed, nitrous gas 
is’ evolved, and the ointment is oxidized, assuming a yellow 
colour and a firm consistence. It was invented by Alyon, who 

~ 1 Observations on White Swelling. 
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a AVAX. Dub... Ointment : of 


ment. * 


Spermaceti Oint= 


“¢ Take of spermaceti, six drachms; white wax, two drachms; 
olive oil, three Jud ounces. Melt them together oyer a slow 
fire, and stir them constantly until they be cold.” . . | 

Uneventum Spermaris Cert. Dub. Ointment of Sper- 
macett. 

“¢ Take of white wax, half a pound; sperimaceti, a pound; 
prepared lard, three pounds. _Make them into an ointment.” 

These ointments form the ordinary dressings for healing 
blistered surfaces and excoriations. ; 

UNGUENTUM EL'EMI COMPOS'ITUM.. Lond. 
Compound Ointment of Elem.” 

“ Take of elemi, a pound; common turpentine, ten ounces;. 
prepared suet, two pounds; olive oil, éwo jiuid ounces. Melt 
the elemi with the suet; then remove it from the fire, and mix 


in immediately the turpentine and the oil; lastly, strain the 
mixture through a linen cloth.” er 

Uneventum Exvemi. Dub. Ointment of Elemi. | 

“‘ Take of elemi resin, a pound; white wax, half « pound; 
prepared hog’s lard, four pounds. Form them into an oint- 
ment, which is to be strained through a sieve while it is hot.” 
__ These ointments are stimulant and digestive. . They are used 
to keep open issues and setons; and as a dressing to ulcers 
which do not admit of the application of the adhesive straps. 

UNGUEN'TUM HYDRAR/GYRI FOR’TIUS. Lond. 


Strong Mercurial Ointment.3 


bs Unguentum Spermaceti, P, L. 1787. 
2 Unguentum e Gummi Elemi, P.L.1745. Onguent d’Elemi et de Terebenthine. 
(F.) Elemisalbe (G.) .Unguento di Elemi e Trementina (J.) 


3 Ung. ceruleum fortius, P.L.1745. Onguent. Mercuriale (F.) Quecksilbersalbe 
(G.} Unguento Mercuriale (J.) eee 
3A 3 
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“« Take of purified. mercury, two pounds; prepared lard, 
twenty-three ounces; prepared suet, an ounce. First rub t 
mercury with the suet and alittle of the lard, until the globules 
disappear; then add the remainder of the fat, and mix.” - ie 

Two drachms of this ointment contain one drachm of _ 
mercury. ais ces Mas it } 

Uncurentum Hyprareyri. Edin. - Mercurial Ointment. 

“Take of mercury, mutton suet, of each one part; hog’s 
lard, three parts. Rub the mercury diligently in a mortar with 
a little of the hog’s lard until the globules disappear ; then add 
the remainder of the lard.” 

One drachm of this ointment. contains twelve grains of 
mercury. xf ) | ws 

*¢ It may also be made with double or triple the quantity of 
mercury.” | 

Dublin. ne ; 

Take of purified mercury, prepared hog’s lard, equal 
weighis.. Rub them together in a marble or an iron mortar 
until the globules disappear.” elie 
~.One.drachm of this ointment contains thirty grains of mer- 
cury. 7 , 

UNGUENTUM HYDRAR/GYRI. MITIUS. Lond. 
Dub. Milder Mercurial Ointment. vA LG 
_ ‘Take of the stronger mercurial ointment, a pound; pre- 
pared lard, two pounds. Mix them.” | 

One drachm of this ointment. contains ten grains of mer- 
cury; but prepared according to the Dublin Pharmacopeeia, 
with two parts of lard to one of mercury, one drachm contains 
ascruple of mercury. _. Dit } : 

- The preparation of the stronger mercurial ointments requires 
much labour, care, and patience. During the trituration the 
mercury is mechanically divided into minute globules, which 
‘are prevented from running together again by the viscosity of — 
the suet; and during the trituration they are afterwards gradu- | 
ally oxidized by attracting the oxygen of the atmosphere; the 
lard, the extension and the constant renewal of the surface ex- 
posed, favouring very much this effect. The fact of the oxi- 
dizement of the metal in this process is now generally admitted; 
and whatever tends to favour it, as, for instance, a slight degree 
of rancidity of the lard, or the oil.of eggs, shortens the time, 
and lessens the labour required for the preparation ‘of the 
ointment, . It is not uncommon, however, to use other means, 
which are not admissible, to facilitate the process, such as the 
use of sulphur or turpentine. The first may be detected by 
a MES CORNET ED  SAIIRES F esTo aoae p ra a 


1 Unguentum ceruleum mitius, P. L. 1745. + 
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‘the yery black colour of the ointment, which is produced by 
-the*sulphuret of mercury; and also by the sulphurous odour 


*xxhaled, when a paper covered with a little of it is held over 
the flame’ of a candle: and the turpentine is detected by its 
odour also, when the ointment containing it is ‘treated in the 
same manner. When newly prepared, mercurial ointment has 
a light gray or blueish colour, owing to its containing some un- 
oxidized metal, which separates in globules when it is liquefied 
by a gentle heat: when kept for some time the colour is much 
deepened, and less metallic mercury subsides, owing to the 
more complete oxidizement of the metal. It is probable, 
therefore, that long kept mercurial ointment contains, besides 
the oxide, a sebate of mercury. , | fee ah a 
_ Medical properties and uses.—'The strong mercurial oint- 
ment rubbed upon the skin is the ordinary mode of introducing 
a large quantity of oxide of mercury into the system. About 3}. 
is rubbed upon the inside of the thighs, or-any other part of the 
body where the cuticle is thin, every night and morning until 
the system is affected. The oxide contained in the ointment is 
absorbed during the friction, and carried into the habit; where 
it produces the same effects as arise from taking the remedy by 
the mouth, without the unpleasant affection of the bowels that 
very commonly follows the introduction of preparations of mer- 
eury into the stomach... In order, however, to produce the full 
effect of the friction, it must be continued until every particle of 
the ointment disappears; and the operation should be per- 
formed by the patient himself. ‘The stronger mercurial oint- 
ment is used in this form as an antisyphilitic, as a deobstruent 
in hepatic affections, and to excite the absorbents in hydro- 
cephalus. ‘The weaker ointment is used only as a topical dres- 
sing in venereal sores. During a course of mercurials the 
patients should be kept in a moderately warm and dry, but 
airy chamber; and his diet should be chiefly weak broths, 
milk, and gruel. Cae ee 7 Resets Centers vis 
- ‘The following Table shows at one view the quantity of mer- 
cury contained in each of the different ointments ordered by 
the British Colleges. : ; , 
tS OF stronger ointment contains of mere. 30 ers. 
of obthe Lond. $ eke. ointment ———-~——_—— 10° 
“of the Edin. common ointment oe 
| 1, § stronger ointment na 30 
of thesia. wadker ointment —- 20 - 
. UNGUENTUM OXIDI HYDRARGYRI CINEREI. 
Edin. Ointment of gray Oxide of Mercury.* ) 


One drach 


1 Graue Quecksilbersalbe (G.) 
™ | | 3A 4 
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“ ‘Take of gray oxide of mercury, one part; hog’s lard, three 
parts... Mix,” ... Ast iad Hine? 

As the whole of the mercury in this ointment is oxidized, it. 
might, @ priori, be supposed that it would answer all the pur- 
poses of the mercurial ointment; but it cannot be so easily 
introduced by friction, the oxide remaining on the surface of 
the cuticle after the unctuous matter is absorbed. _ It has, how- 
ever, been too seldom employed to enable a correct. judgment 
to be formed of its efficacy. | 


UNGUEN’TUM HYDRAR/GYRI NITRA’'TIS. Lond. 
Ointment of Nitrate of Mercury.’ . | 

* Take of purified mercury, an ounce; nitric acid, eleven fluid 
drachms; prepared lard, six ounces; olive oil, four fluid ounces. 
First dissolve the mercury in the acid; then mix the solution, 
while it is hot, with the lard and oil melted together.” 

Uneuentum Nitratis Hyprarcyri FoRTIUS; vulgo, Un- 
GUENTUM CITRINUM, Edin. Stronger Ointment of Nitrate of 
Mercury. , 

“-Take of purified mereury, one part; nitrous acid, two 
parts; olive oil, nine parts; hog’s lard, three parts. Dissolve 
the mercury in the acid; then beat up the solution strongly 
with the lard and oil previously melted together, and nearly 
cold, ina glass mortar, so as to form an ointment.” re 

Uncuentum Supernirratis Hyprareyri. Dub. Oinl- 
ment of Supernitrate of Mercury. ts hat 

** Take of purified mercury, an ounce; nitrous acid, fwe 

ounces by weight; olive oil, one pint; hog’s lard, fow- ounces. 

_ «Dissolve the mercury in the acid; then mix the solution with 

the oil and lard previously melted together, and form an oint- 
- ment in the same manner as the ointment of nitrous acid:” 

UNGUENTUM NITRATIS HYDRARGYRI’ MI- 
“TIUS. Edin, Milder Ointment of Nitrate of Mercury. 

“Tt is made in the same manner as the stronger ointment,’ 
with a triple proportion of oil and lard.” _ ai 
~ In all of these formule too large a proportion of lard is used: - 
for the excess of acid in the-metallic solution. oxidizing the 
fatty matters, occasions them to become too hard, and brittle 
after the ointment has been kept for some time, when more 
than one-sixth of lard is employed. ‘The addition -of the me- 
tallic solution to the melted mixture of lard and oil should. be 
gradual, and made ina broad flat vessel, so as to expose a large. 
surface to, the action of a current of air; while the stirring 
should be performed with a wooden spatula, and continued 
until the ointment be perfectly cold. - | 


 Onguent citrin (F.) Gelbe Quecksilbersalbe (G.) Unguento Citrino (T.) 
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~\ When prepared in the above manner, and with one-sixth part 
only of lard, this ointment has a beautiful golden colour, and 
‘is of the consistence of butter, which it retains if preserved in 
“close pots; but when made with-a larger proportion of lard, it 
become hard, brittle, and of a pale dirty yellow hue, marbled 
with green blotches. ‘ ' 
Medical properties and uses:— 'This ointment is stimulant 
and detergent. When moderately diluted with lard iit is a local 
remedy of great efficacy in. herpetic eruptions, tinea capitis, 
‘and other cutaneous eruptions. The weaker ointment may 
almost be regarded as a specific in psorophthalmia, in the pu- 
rulent ophthalmia of infants producing ectropium, and in ul- 
cerations of the tarsi. It is applied by taking a little on the 
finger, liquefying it by the fire or the flame of a candle, and 
applying it along the inner part of the eyelids. 
UNGUENTUM GALL. Edin. Ointment of Gals. 
** ‘Take of galls, in fine powder, one part; lard, eight parts. 
Mix.” . 
This is a very useful application in pills, and has long been 
used, although it has never before obtained a place in the 
‘pharmacopoeia. e 
UNGUEN’TUM HYDRAR/GYRINIT’RICO OX'YDIL 
Lond. Ointment of Nitric Oxide of Mercury. | 
* "Take of nitric oxide of mercury, an ounce; white wax, 
£wo ounces; prepared lard, six ounces. Melt together the wax 
and lard, then add to the mixture the nitric oxide of mercury 
in very fine powder, and mix.” MH 
Uneventum Oxint Hyprareyri rupri. Edin. Odntment 
of red Oxide of Mercury. | Oa 
“Take of red oxide of mercury by nitric acid in fine pow- 
der, one part; hog’s lard, eight parts. Mix.” 
Unevrentum Susnitratis Hyprareyri. Dub. Ointment 
of Subnitrate of Mercury. . : . 
*¢ Take of ointment of white wax, half a pound; subnitrate 
‘of mercury, half an ounce. Form them into an ointment,” 
These are excellent stirnulant ointments, well adapted’ for 
giving energy tc indolent foul ulcers. They are also of oreat 
use in inflammation of the conjunctiva, with a thickening of 
the inner membrane of the palpebree; and to specks of the 
cornea. “They ‘are to be applied in the same manner as the - 
ointment of nitrate of mercury. | 
UNGUENTUM HYDRAR/GYRI PRACIPITA’TI 
ALBI.* Lond. Ointment of White Precipitate of Mercury, 


4 Rothe Quecksilbersalbe ( G.) : 
* Unguentum e Mercurio precipitato albo, P.L. 1745. . Ung, Calcis Hydrargyri 
albi, ha) L. 1787. . 
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*¢ ‘Take of white precipitate of mercury, a drachm; prepared 
lard, an ounce and a half. Add the precipitated. mercury to 
the lard previously melted by a gentle heat, and mix.” 

Uncurentum Supmuniatis Hyprareyri AMMontiati. Dub, 
Ointment of Ammoniated Submuriate of Mercury. 

*“* ‘Take of ointment of white yax, a pound; ammoniated 
submuriate of mercury, ax ounce anda half, . Form them into 
an ointment.” bP) die kad . 

These ointments are stimulant and detergent. They are 
recommended by Werlhoff; and some other German authors, 
as a remedy for itch, which may be safely used on infants; 
but they have been little employed in this country. 

UNGUEN'TUM LYT'T As.* Lond. . Blistering Ointment. 

‘‘ Take of blistering flies:finely powdered, two ounces; dis~ 
tilled water, eight fluid ounces; resin cerate, eight ounces. Boil 
the water with the blistering flies to halfits quantity, and strain. 
Mix the cerate into the strained liquor, and evaporate it to a 
proper consistence. | 

UNGUENTUM INFUSI CANTHARIDIS VESICA- 
TORIAs. Edin. Ointment of Infusion of Blistering Flies. 

** Take of blistering flies, resin, yellow wax, of each, one 
part; Venice turpentine, hog’s lard, of each, two parts; boiling 
water, four parts. -Macerate the flies in the water for a night, 


and strain the liquor, expressing it strongly; add the liquor to 


the fat, and boil until the water be evaporated; then add the 

wax and the resin, and when these are melted, remove the mix- 

ture from the fire; add the Venice turpentine, and mix.” —_. 
These ointments are sufficiently mild, but they do not 


always succeed in keeping open a blistered surface, the pur- — 


pose for which they are designed. Little efficacy can be as- 
cribed to the blistering flies, their acrimony being nearly de- 
stroyed by the heat employed for the evaporation of the water.? 

UNGUENTUM JUNIPERI SABINA. Edin.  Ozni- 
ment of Savine. 

. Take of fresh leaves of savine, wo parts; yellow wax, one 
part; lard, four parts. Melt the wax and lard together, then 
boil in them the leaves, and express through a cloth.” 

This ointment is intended for keeping a blistered surface 


discharging, and answers the same. purpose. as the cerate of 


savine. ea. ) 
1 Unguentum Cantharidis, P: L. 1787.  Kantharidensalbe (G.) Peet, 
2’ Galen employed an ointment made by macerating the entire insect in melted lard 


for twenty-four hours, and then straining by expression. Boerhaave proposed to boil’ 


the flies in water, then to pour off the liquid, and make an ointment of the boiled insects 
with the addition of lard. - = ° |.” . . 
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~ UNGUENTUM CARBONATIS PLUMBI.’” Edin, 
Ointment of Carbonate of Lead.* i Pe CN 

Take of simple ointment, Jive parts; Carbonate of lead, 
one part.” Mix.) ae 

Uneventum Crrvussm sive Supaceratis PiuMer. ‘Dub, 
Ointment of Cerussa, or Subacetate of Lead. 

** Take of ointment of white wax, a pound; cerussa reduced 
to a very fine powder, ¢wo ounces. Form them into an oint- 
ment.” | | 

These are useful, cooling, desiccative ointments, “chiefly 
employed as dressings for burns. | 

UNGUENTUM OXIDI ZINCI IMPURI. Edin. Oin#- 
ment of impure Oxide of Zinc.? 

“Take of simple liniment, five parts; prepared impure oxide 
of zinc, one part. Mix.” 7 . 

Uneventum Ture. Dub. Ointment of Tutty.’ 

“© Take of ointment of white wax, fen ounces 3 prepared 
tutty, ¢wo ounces. Form them into an ointment.” ” 

These ointments were formerly much used in: ophthalmia 
tarsi; but they are now seldom employed. | weigh 

UNGUEN’TUM PICIS LIQ'UIDA?.: Lond. Tor 
Ointment. a sa 

“Take of tar, prepared suet, of  each-a pound. Melt 
them together, and strain the mixture through a linen cloth,” 
~ Uneurentum Picis riguinm. Edin. Tur Ointment. 

© Take of tar, five parts; ‘yellow wax, two’ parts. “Melt 
the wax with a gentle heat: then add the tar, and ‘stir until 
the mixture stiffens in cooling.” 

-Uncuenrtum Picis'tiguine. Dub. © Tar Ointment. * 

“Take of tar, mutton suet, of each half a pound. “Melt 
them together, and strain them through ‘a sieve.” 

Although the pitch and the tar ointments differ in their 
sensible qualities, yet they are both applicable to the same 
purposes. ‘They are used with advantage as detergents in 


scabby foul eruptions, and tinea capitis. 

UNGUENTUM PIPERIS NIGRI. Dub. Ointment of 
Black Pepper. sare 
_ "fake of prepared hog’s lard, a pound; black pepper in 
powder, four ounces. Form them into an ointment.” 

We are ignorant of the purpose for which this irritating 
ointment is designed. . : 

UNGUENTUM PULVERIS CANTHARIDIS VESL 
CATORLA. Edin. Ointment of the Powder of Blistering Flies. 


r Onguent de Tuthie (F.)' Unguento di Tuzia (1) 
2 Onguent blanc (F.) Bleiweissalbe (G.) Unguento bianco (1.) 
3 Unguentum e Pice, P.L. 1745. Unguentum Picis, P.L. 1787. 
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“Take of resinous ointment, seven parts; powdered blis- 
tering flies, one part.” Sprinkle the powder into the melted 
ointment: and stir the mixture until it stiffens in’ cooling. 

Uneventum Canruanipis. Dub. Ointment of Blistering 
Fires. igh). UO LQ 

* Take of ointment of yellow wax, half a pound; blistering 
flies'in powder, one ounce. Form them into an ointment.” » 
= These ointments are intended for promoting a purulent 
discharge from blistered surfaces, and produce this effect 
sufficiently well. when the irritation they excite can be sup- 
ported, which, however cannot always be done. The flies 
should be reduced to a very fine powder, and very intimately 
mixed with the ointment. 

UNGUE’NTUM RESINZ NI'GRAX Lond. Black: 
Resin Ointment. | , 

** ‘Take of black resin, yellow wax,. yellow resin, of each 
nine ounces; Olive oil, a pint. Melt them together, and strain 
through a linen cloth.” Cah of ME . 

UNGUEN'TUM SAMBUCI.? Lond. Elder Ointment. 

*¢ Take of elder flowers, prepared lard, of each two pounds. 
Boil the elder flowers in the lard, until they become crisp, then 
strain the ointment through a linen cloth.” a 

: Dublin. ’ Sand 

“ ‘Take of fresh elder flowers, three pounds; prepared hog’s 
lard, four pounds; mutton suet, two pounds. Make an oint- 
ment of these in the manner directed. for the preparation of 
- the savine ointment.” i ? sf 

These ointments are simply emollient, and possess no ad- 
vantages over simple ointment. They are vestiges of the 
redundant practice of former times. | hy 

UNGUENTUM SIMPLEX, Edin. Simple Ointment. 
© Take of olive oil, five parts; white wax, two parts. 
Melt the wax in the oil; then stir the mixture until it 
stiffens in cooling.” | | 

An useful emollient ointment for softening the skin. 


Officinal preparations. Unguentum Oxidi Plumbi albi. E. Un- 


guentum Acetatis Plumbi. E. 

UNGUENTUM SUB-ACETATIS CUPRI. | Edin. 
Ointment of Subacetate of Copper. * mo) | 
__“ Take of resinous ointment, fificen parts; subacetate of 
copper, one part. Sprinkle the subacetate into the melted 
ointment and stir until the mixture stiffens in cooling.” mt 

Oneventum Airvernis. Dub. Ointment: of Verdegris. | 


1 Unguentum basilicum nigrum, vel tetra pharmacum, P, Li, 1745. 
7 Unguentum sambucinum, P. L. 1720. oe 
3 UnguentoEgiziaco (I.) 
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“ Take of ointment of white wax, a pound; prepared ver- 
degris, half an ounce. Make them into an ointment’) = °.- 
These ointments: are escharotic and detergent. They ar 
used as an occasional dressing to foul, flabby ulcers; and as 
an application. to scrophulous ulcerations of the tarsi. They 
can scarcely be used in the undiluted state, unless to'act as a 
caustic for taking down fungous flesh. : : 
UNGUENTUM SULPHURIS. Lond. Sulphur Oint- 
ment.” 
_ “ Pake of sublimed sulphur, three ounces; prepared lard, 
half a pound. Mix them.” | y sey 
vita ten Edinburgh, 
“ Take of hog’s lard, four parts: sublimed sulphur, one 
part.. Mix.” ©. 3 


\ 


Dublin. 


* Take of prepared hog’s lard, four pounds; sublimed 
sulphur, @ pound. Form them into an ointment.” 

These ointments are specific in itch. They should be rub- 
bed on the body every night until the disease be cured, but not 
more than one-fourth part of the body should be covered with 
it ata time. 

UNGUENTUM SULPHURISCOMPOSITUM. Lond, 

Compound Ointment of Sulphur. * 
_ “"Pake of sublimed ‘sulphur, ‘half a pound; white helle- 
bore root in powder, ¢wo ounces: nitrate of potash, a drachm; 
soft soap, half a pound; prepared lard, a pound and a half. 
Mix them.” .— - epee 
' This ointment is employed in-the same cases as the simple 
eintment. It is supposed to derive more efficacy from the 
addition of the white hellebore, but it often excites too much 
irritation. meray 4 . 

UNGUENTUM VERATRI. Lond. Ointment of White 
Fellebore. 3 ins 


“* Take of white hellebore root powdered, two ounces ; pre- 
pared lard, eight ounces; oil of lemon, twenty minims. Mix 


them.” 


_ Uneuentum Hewiezorr atsr. Dub. Ointment of White 
fTellebore. me 


t Onguent soufré (F.) Schewfelsalbe (G.) “Unguento Solforato (1.) As the smell 
“of the sulphur ointments is objected to by many people, the following ‘combination has 
been recommended. we ae aK; ; 

‘¢ Take of subcarbonate of potash, half an ownce; rose water, one ounce; red sul- 


phuret of mercury, ove drachm; essential oil of bergamot, half a fluid drachm; sub- 
-limed sulphur, "hog’s lard, of each, eleven ounces. Mix them2? 2. pine 
ee. Rr PN 1» +, Bateman.on Cutaneous Diseases, P+ 200. note. 
 Onguent soufré composée (F.) Unguento solforato composto (4.).053 
3 Unguentum Hellebori albi, P. L. 1787, - 
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‘“‘ ‘Take of prepared lard, a pound; white hellebore root 
in powder, three ounces. Make them into.an ointment.” 

These ointments are sometimes used: for the cure of scabies, 
when the smell of the sulphur ointment is objected to; but 
they are less certain remedies, | 

UNGUENTUM. ZINCI. | Lond. Ainikenteeiaied Oxipr 
Zinci. Edin. inc Ointment. * 

. © Take of oxide of zinc, an ounce; prepar ed lard, Sia 
ounces. Mix them.” 

' Uneuentum Oxipr Zincr. Edin. Ointment of Oxide of 
Zine. 

‘‘ Take of simple liniment, sex parts; oxide of wee one 
part. Mix.” | 7 

Dublin. 

“ ‘Take of ointment of white wax, a pound; oxide of zine, 
an ounce and a half. Make them into an ointment.” 

These ointments are moderately astringent and stimulant. 
They are generally applied in chronic inflammation of the eye, 
depending on a relaxed state of the vessels: we find them also 
of very considerable use in sore nipples; and for removing ring- 
worm, a when it attacks the scalp. 


LINIMENTA. 
— Linimenrs. 


THESE are compositions which have the consistence of oil 
or balsam; so as to allow them to be. easily rubbed upon the 
skin. They are in general more active remedies thah cerates 
or ointments; and act.as local stimulants, relieving deep-seated 
inflammations and pains. 

LINIMENTUM AERUGINIS. Lond. Liniment of Ker- 
degris. 

“ Take of verdegris powdered, an ‘ounce ; vinegar, ‘seven 

wid ounces; Clarified honey, fourteen ounces. Dissolve the 
verdegris in the vinegar, and strain it through a linen cloth ; 


then: having added the honey, boil down the mixture to a 


proper consistence.” 

Oxymen Airuainis. Dub. Oxymel of Verdegris. 

“« Take of prepared verdegris, one ounce; wine vinegar, 
seven fluid ounces; clarified honey, fourteen ounces. Dissolve 
the verdegris in the vinegar, and strain it through a linen cloth; 
add the honey, and boil the mixture to a proper thickness.” ; 


* Onguent de Zine (F:) Zinksalbe (G.) Unguento di Zinco (1.)_ 
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This preparation, which is improperly named a liniment by 
the London College, is detergent and escharotic. In the above 
state it is used for taking down fungous flesh; and consider- 
ably diluted is an useful stimulant to foul ulcers, which it clears 
and excites toa more healthy action. It has been employed as 
a gargle in venereal ulcerations of the mouth and fauces; but 
we cannot ‘recommend it. ; 

+ LINIMENTUM AMMONIZE FORTIUS.. © Lond. 
Stronger Liniment of Ammonia.' | 
*¢ Take of solution of ammonia, @ fluid ounce ; olive oil, two 
Jiuid ounces. Shake them together until they unite.” 

OLEUM aMMoniaTUM. Edin. —Ammoniated Oil. 

“Take of olive oil, eight parts; water of ammonia, one part: 
Mix them.” | | 7 

Linimentum AmMonrz. Dub. Liniment of Ammonia. 

* Take of caustic water of ammonia, two fluid drachms; olive 
oil, ¢wo fluid ounces. Mix them.” 

_ In these preparations a chemical union takes place between 
the alkali and the fixed oil, and produces a white soap, which 
is kept fluid by the water of the solution of ammonia. — It is ‘an 
excellent rubefacient, and is efficaciously employed in cynanche 
tonsillaris, spread on a piece of flannel, and applied round the 
throat; and to relieve rheumatic pains, rubbed upon the skin 
over the affected part, often with the addition of a little cam- 
phor. We have found a medium proportion of solution of 
ammonia, or half a fluid ounce to two fluid ounces of oil, form 
a preparation better fitted for general use than the above. 
~LINIMEN'TUM AMMON'IZ SUBCARBONATIS. 
Lond. Liniment of Carbonate of Ammonia. ° ) 
© Take of solution of sub-carbonate of ammonia, @ fluid 
ounce; olive oil, three fluid ounces. Shake them together until 
they unite.” . | : 

This preparation is also a fluid soap, but the combination o 
the oil and alkali is prevented from being so perfect by the car= 
bonic acid of the subcarbonate. It is also much less soluble in 
water, and after a little time, the soapy matter separates from 

the water. It is:intended for the same purposes as the stron 
liniment, which can be readily rendered as mild by the addition 
of oil; and therefore this may be regarded as a superfluous 
preparation. The st 
‘LINIMENTUMAQUZ CALCIS; sive, OLEUM LIN 
CUM CALCE., Edin. Liniment of Lime-Water. Pig ® 

“Take of linseed oil, lime-water, of each equal parts. Mix 

them.” Per Fie ri 


t Liniment volatil (F.) Ammonium liniment (G.) Linamento volatile (J.) 
+ Linimentum volatile, P,L, 1745. Linimentum Ammoniz, P. L. 1787. 
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~ Linimentum Caxcis. Dub. Liniment of Lime. aa 

‘“ Take of lime-water, olive oil, of each three fluid ounces. 
Mix them.” piesa 
_ These are solutions of earthy soaps, formed by the chemical 
union of the lime and the oil. They are thick, of a white eo- 
lour, and devoid of acrimony, and are very advantageously ap= 
plied to burns and scalds. ‘he soapy matter separates frony 
the water, when it is kept for a little time, and therefore it is 
always better to prepare it only when it is wanted. 

LINIMEN'TUM CAM'PHOR/E. Lond.  Liniment of 
Camphor. 

‘Take of camphor, half an ounce ; olive oil, two fluid ounces.. 
Dissolve the camphor in the oil.” _ j 

Oxteum CampuoratuMm. Edin. Camphorated Oil. 

‘Take of olive oil, four parts; camphor, one part. Mix 
them so as to dissolve the camphor.” 

O.reuM caMpHOKATUM. Dub. Camphorated Oil. 


¢ Take of camphor, half an ounce ; olive oil, two fluid ounces. 


Rub them together.” ‘J 
These solutions of camphor in fixed oi! are very useful”em- 
brocations to glandular swellings, sprains, bruises, and. to joints 
affected with rheumatic pains. Mr. Ware recommends them 
with the addition of half an ounce of the solution of subcar- 
bonate of potash, to be applied to the eye-lids night and morn- 
- ing in incipient amaurosis. Saeco 
LINIMEN'TUM CAM'PHORA COMPOS'ITUM. 
Lond. Compound Liniment of Camphor. | ; 


‘© Take of camphor, ¢wo ounces ; solution of ammonia, six — 


fwid ounces; spirit of lavender, a pint. Mix the solution of 
ammonia with the spirit; then from a glass retort, by a gentle 
heat, distil a pint. Lastly, dissolve the camphor in this dis- 
tilled liquor.” | 
This is a very useful stimulant application to sprains, bruises, 
and rheumatic pains. It is also an excellent vehicle for intro- 
ducing opium into the habit by means of friction. An embro- 
cation composed of f 3jfs. of this liniment, and f3fs. of tincture 
‘of opium, warmed and rubbed over the surface of the abdo- 
men, very quickly allays the pains of flatulent colic. 
LINIMEN'TUM HYDRAR/GYRI. Lond. Liniment of 
Mercury. 


‘Take of the stronger. mercurial ointment, prepared lard, 


of each, fou ounces ; camphor, an ounce ; rectified spirit, fifteen 
minims ; solution of ammonia, four fluid ounces. First rub the 
camphor with the spirit, then with the lard and mercurial 
ointment: lastly, drop-in gradually the solution of ammonia, 
and mix the whole.” — ed 
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‘This liniment is stimulant and discutient: It is employed 
as an embrocation'to parts affected with chronic venereal pains, _ 
nodes, and tophi; to indolent swellings, and to discuss morbid 
collections of fluid.. One drachm should be rubbed on the af: 
fected part night and morning. When largely used, it sali 
vates sooner than mercurial ointment. | 

LINIMEN'TUM SAPO'NIS COMPOS'ITUM. Lond. 
Compound Soap Liniment. * : | 

“Take of hard soap, three ounces; camphor, an ounce ; spirit 
of rosemary, a pint. Dissolve the camphor in the spirit, then 
add the soap, and macerate in the heat of a sand-bath, until 
they be dissolved.” REESE PRT OTR TG , 

Tincrura Saponis Campuorara;! vulgo, Lintenrom 
SAPONACEUM, | Edin. Camphorated Tincture ‘of ‘Soap; ' com- 
monly ealled, Liniment of Soap. a ES RS 

“Take of hard soap sliced, four ounces; camphor, two ounces; 
volatile oil of resemary, half an ounce ; alcohol, ‘two pounds. 
Digest the soap in the alcohol for three days, then add the 
camphor and the oil, frequently shaking the mixture.” u 

‘These ‘preparations are stimulant and’anodyne, and may be 
advantageously applied against local pains, and in bruises rub 
bediupon'the parts, 6) isty rete} asd etd 

‘TINCTURA’ SAPONIS ET OPII; vulgo; LINIMEN2 
TUM ANODYNUM. Edin.” Tincture of Soap and Opitin:' 
commonly called Anodyne Liniment. PARES, HEAR Oa 

Take of hard soap ‘sliced, four ounces} opium, one ounte ; 
camphor, two ounces; oil of rosemary, half an’ ounce; alcohol,’ 
two pounds.“ Digest the soap in the alcohol 'for’three days, then 
to the'strained solution add the camphor and the oil, frequently 
shaking the mixture.” RS Oe te 

The addition of the opium to’ the soap liniment, renders it, 
in many cases of rheumatism and local pains, more useful than 
the simple’ liniment.: ASE SME Cpe iss Mie 

LINIMENTUM TEREBINTHIN, Lond. Turpentine 
Linimentests: siete idbsvarn SIRENS WI }inisen 

“Take of cerate of resin, a pound} oil of turpentine, half a 
pit. Melt’ the cerate, then add to it the oil of turpentine, 'and- 
mix them,” ©: ) NR Oe TU RIT THES i 1 ALP 

'*This liniment' was introduced into practice -by Dr. Kentish, 
at that time a surgeon in Newcastle, as a dressing to burns’ 
immediately ‘after they happen; ‘and until the loose ine of the 
eschars. Dr. Kentish’s’plan was first to bathe the parts with’ 
warm oil of turpentine, and then to apply over them plasters, 
thickly-spread, of this liniment ; at the same time that he sup- ° 


t Linimentem saponaceum, P.L. 1745. Kampferliniment (@.) 
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ported the strength with wine, opium, and cordials.. After the 
_ life of the parts appeared to be restored, purges were given, the 
cordials omitted, and mild emollient dressings applied. We 
have had several opportunities of witnessing the good effects of 
this plan of treatment. 


CATAPLASMATA. 
CATAPLASMS. 


CarapLasMs are in general extemporaneous preparations ; 
but the two following formule are introduced into the Phar- 
macopceias to fix the proportions of the ingredients. - 

CATAPLASMA FERMENTI. Lond. Yeast Cataplasm. 

‘“* Take of flour, apound; yeast of beer, half a pint. Mix, 
aie pee the mixture to a gentle heat, until it begins to 
swell.” : 

The inflation is produced. by the’ extrication of carbonic 
acid gas, on which the efficacy of the cataplasm depends; and 
which is evolved by the heat applied to the mixture exciting: 
the fermentative process. In this state it is applied to pairiful, 
gangrenous, or foul ulcers ; and soon corrects the foetor of the 
discharge, while at the same time it. hastens the sloughing of 
the sores.” | 2 

CATAPLASMA SINAPIS. Lond. Cataplasm of Mus- 
tard. 

‘“* Take of mustard seed, linseed, of each in powder half a 
pound; hot vinegar, a sufficient quantity.’ Mix them to the 
thickness ofa cataplasm.” — | 

CatapLasmMA Sinapeos. Dub. Mustard Cataplasm. 

_ *'Take of mustard seed in powder, crumb of bread, of each 
half a pound; vinegar, @ sufficient quantity. Mix them, so as 
to make a cataplasm. ‘This preparation may be rendered more 
acrid by adding two ounces of horse-radish finely scraped.” 

‘These cataplasms are powerful local stimulants, and rube- 
facients. They are to be spread on cloths to thé thickness of 
about half an inch, and applied to the soles of the feet, in the 
low stage of typhus fever, particularly when stupor or delirium 
is present; and in apoplexy, coma, and other cases in which 
there is a great determination to the head. ‘Their rubefacient 
effects are very quickly produced, and often so powerfully, as to 
raise blisters on the part. Ae Lie 


1 Essays on Burns, &c. by Edward Kentish, 1797 and 1800. 
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' TABLE, 


Showing the Proportion in which Opium and certain Preparations of 
Iron, Antimony, Arsenic, and Mercury are contained in some 
compound Medicines. 


OPIUM. 

CONFECTIO OPI: Lond. Confection of Opium. Thirty- 
8ix grains contain one grain of opium. > | 

ELECTUARIUM OPIATUM. Edin. Opiate Electuary, 
‘in each drachm about one grain and a half of opium. 

-ELECTUARIUM CATECHU COMPOSITUM. Edin. 
Lilectuary of Catechu, contains in each ounce about two grains 
and a half of opium: or one hundred and ninety-three grains 
contain one grain of opium. 

ELECTUARIUM CATECHU COMPOSITUM. Dub. 
Compound Eleciuary of Catechu, contains in each ounce about 
two grains and a half of purified opium.) | 

PILULZ SAPONIS CUM OPIO. Lond. Pills of Soap 
and Opium. — Five grains contain one grain of opium. 

PILULA OPIATA. Edin. Opiate, formerly Thebaic, 
Pills. Each drachm contains six grains of opium. A pill 
of five grains contains half a grain of opium. Se 

PILULAE STYRACE. Dub. Storax Pills contain, in five 
grains of the mass, one grain of purified opium. 

PULVIS CORNU USTI CUM OPIO. Lond. Powder 
of Burnt Hartshorn with Opium. Ten grains contain one grain 
of opium. : | 

PULVIS CRETA COMPOSITUS CUM OPIO. Lond. 
Compound Powder of Chalk with Opium. Two scruples con- 
tain one grain of opium.. 

PULVIS. IPECACUANHA COMPOSITUS.. Lond. 
Dub. Compound Powder of Ipecacuanha. Ten grains con- 
tain one grain of opium. pre 

PULVIS IPECACUANHA! ET OPI. Edin. Powder 
of Ipecacuanha and Opium. Each drachm contains. six grains 
of opium, or one grain in ten grains of the powder. Sa? 

PULVIS KINO COMPOSITUS. Lond. Compound Pow- 
der of Kino, Each scruple contains one grain of opium. 

SYRUPUS OPIL. Dub. Syrup of Opium, contains ‘in one 
fluid ounce about one grain of the watery extract of opium : 
for the liquor is more than doubled in bulk by the addition of 
the sugar. (fat 
3B 2 
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TINCTURA OPIL Lond. Tincture of Opium. Nine- 
teen minims contain about one grain of opium. 

TINCTURA OPII. Edin. Tincture of Opium, is made 
with two'scruples of opium in each ounce of liquid, or each 
drachm should contain five grains. But one drachm of the 
tincture when evaporated yields only three grains and a half 
of opium. 

TINCTURA OPII. Dub. Tincture of Opium, contains in 
one fluid drachm about four grains and a half of purified 
opium. 

PT INCTURA CAMPHORA COMPOSITA. Lond. 
Compound Tincture of Camphor. Trxcrura Opir Campno- 
raTA. Edin. Half a fluid ounce contains nearly one grain 
of opium. 

TINCTURA OPIL AMMONIATA. Edin. Ammoniated 
Tincture of Opium, is made with about eight grains of opium 
in each ounce of liquid; or each drachm contains nearly one 
grain of opium. 

TINCTURA OPII CAMPHORATA. ‘Dub. Ciiaekox 
rated Tincture of Opium. Four fluid drachms and a half con- 
tain nearly one grain of purified opium. , 

TINCTURA SAPONIS ET OPII. Edin. Tincture ‘of 
Soap and Opium, is made with one scruple of opium in each 
ounce of the liquid. 

TROCHISCI GLYCYRRHIZE CUM OPIO. Edin. 
Troches of Liquorice with Opium. Each drachm contains 
nearly one grain of opium. oF bi: 


_ a a ee 

IRON. 
TINCTURA ACETATIS FERRI CUM ALCOHOL: | 
Dub. Tincture of Acetate of Iron with Alcohol. Hach fluid — 


drachm contains about one grain of we acetate sia iron. 


ANTIMONY. 

LIQUOR ANTIMONII TARTARIZATI. ratte Solu~ 
tion of Tartarized Antimony, contains in each fluid ounce two. 
grains of tartarized antimony. 

VINUM TARTRITIS ANTIMONII. Edin. Wine of — 
LTartrite of Antimony, contains in each ounce two grains of — 
tartrite of antimony (formerly tartar emetic. Me: 


: MERCURY... : 
EMPLASTRUM HYDRARGYRI. Edin. Mereurial 4 
Plaster. Each drachm contains about sixteen grains of mer- 
cury, (fifteen grains, Lond.) le 
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HYDRARGYRUS CUM MAGNESIA. Dub. Mercury 
with Magnesia. Three grains contain two of mercury. 

HYDRARGYRUM CUM CRETA. Lond. Mercury 
with Chalk. Three grains contain one grain of mercury. 

LIQUOR HYDRARGYRI OXYMURIATIS. Lond. 
Solution of Oxymuriate of Mereury.. One fluid ounce con- 
tains half a grain of oxymuriate of mercury. 

LINIMENTUM HYDRARGYRI. Lond: Mercurial 
Liniment. Six drachms contain one drachm of mercury. 

PILUL/E HYDRARGYRI. Lond. Dub. Mercurial 
Pills. ‘Three grains contain one grain of mercury. 

PILULAX HYDRARGYRI. Edin. Mercurial Pills. 
Each drachm contains fifteen grains of mercury. Each pill 
contains one grain of mercury. 

PILULAZ HYDRARGYRI SUBMURIATIS COM- 
POSIT. Lond. Edin. Pills of Submuriate of Mercury. 
About four grains contain one grain of submuriate of mercury. 

UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI F ORTIUS. Lond. 
Dub. Stronger Mercurial Ointment. Two drachms contain 
one drachm of mercury. | Bx. 

UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI MITIUS. Lond. 
Weaker Mercurial Ointment. Six drachms contain one drachm 
of mercury. . . 

UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI. Edin. Mercurial 
Ointment. Each drachm contains twelve grains of mercury; 
made with double the quantity of mercury, each drachm con- 
tains twenty grains. rot | 

UNGUENTUM NITRATIS HYDRARGYRI FOR- 
TIUS. Edin. Stronger. Ointment of Nitrate of Mercury. 
Each drachm contains four grains of mercury. 

UNGUENTUM NITRATIS HYDRARGYRI MITI- 
US. Edin. Milder Ointment of Nitrate of Mercury. Each 
scruple contains half a grain of mercury. . 

UNGUENTUM OXIDI HYDRARGYRI CINEREL 
Edin. Each drachm contains fifteen grains of the oxide. 

UNGUENTUM OXIDI HYDRARGYRI RUBRI. 
Edin. Ointment of Red Oxide of Mercury. Each drachm 
contains seven grains of the oxide. Hizleogns 


ARSENIC. ee w WEEDS. 

LIQUOR ARSENICALIS, Lond. SOLUTIO ARSE. 

NICALIS. Edin. Arsenical Solution. One fluid ounce con- 
tains four grains of oxide of arsenic, : 
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TABLE 


OF 


NEW NAMES; 


Showing to what Name of the former London Pharmecopecia 


New NAMEs. 


ABIETIS resina - - 
Absinthium - - - - 
Acacie,gummi- - - 
Acetosa - - - = = 
Acidum aceticum - - 
benzoicum= - 


nitricum - - 


sulphuricum - 


each belongs. 


oo aa ee Sr —- 


Aloes spicate extractum 


~ Ammonize murias - = 
subcarbonas 
Anthemidis flores- - 
Antimonii sulphuretum 
sulphuretum 

tatum=- = = = - 
Argentinitras- - - 
‘Anmoratics radix - - 


Benzoinum- - - - 


Calami radix - - « 


Calamind «8 -)  20S% 
Calumbe radix - -. 


Cambogia.- - - - 
Canella cortex: «+ = 
Capsici bacce - - - 


Caryophylli - - -— 
Cassie pulpa - - - 
Castorgum §-se ss 


vulgaris extractum 


Lo 


Ceratum plumbi compositumh 


resinwe - - « 
Getaceum -'- - = 


Cinchone lancifoliz cortex 
— cordifoliz cortex 


precipi- 


ForMER NAMES. 


Thus 

Absinthium vulgare 

Arabicum gummi 

Acetosa pratensis 

Acetum distillatum 

Flores benzoes 

Acidum nitrosum 

vitriolicum 

Alée socotorina, succus spissatus 


_—— barbadensis, succus spissatus 


Sal ammoniacus 

Ammonia preparata 
Chamemelum, flos simplex 
Antimonium . 


Sulphur antimonii precipitatum 


Argentum nitratum 
Raphanus rusticanus, radix. 


Benzoe. 


Calamus atonalieus, di 
Lapis calaminaris 
Columba, radix 


- Gambogia . 


Canella alba, cortex 
Piper indicum, capsule 


Caryophyllus aromatica, pericar- - 


pium immaturum 


Cassia fistularis, fructus 


Castoreum rossicum 

Ceratum lithargyri acetati com- 
positum 

Unguentum resine fave 

Spermaceti 

Cinchone cortex 

Vulgé Cortex flavus 
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_ New Names. 
Cinchonze oblongifolize cortex _- 
COCCI GS pei ee hemi 


Confectio aurantii - - - « 


— CABSIN 0. eke  « 
Opli..-).+,.< + - = 
———— rose canine - - - 
— rose gallice - - - 


scammoneg - - » 
sennee = ~~ - o- = 
C onil folia - = - - = = = 


Copaiba i nt ee les aniiiae 
Cuprisulphas - ~.- - - - 
Cuspariz cortex (- -.. = 
Cydonie semina - - - « ~ 


Decoctum cydonie - - - - 
- malvz compositum - 
- papaveris - - - - 


Elateriipoma - - - - - - 
Emplastrum cere - - - = - 
— galbani compositum 


————————- hydrargyri - - { 


picis compositum - 
———— lytte- - .- . 


plumbi bon baal i = . 
WERE: | hei os ty de ie 


Ferri sulphas.” =...'+ jn, pect = 
Ferrum ammoniatum iF DOE 
Foeniculi semina - = .« - 


Hellebori foetidi folia>.. - - 
Hydrargyri nitrico-oxydum - - 
—- oxydum rubrum 
-oxymurias = - - 
-—submurias - - - 
- sulphuretum rubrum 
Hydrargyrum precipitatumalbum 


Jalapx radix -.- 


Linimentum ammoniz subcarbo- 

NALS me wee ww 
—eruginis- - - - 
Lini usitatissimi semina - - - 
Liquor aluminis compositus - 


Former NAMES 


Vulg6 Cortex ruber 


Coccinella 
Conserva aurantii hispa 

corticis exterioris 
Electuarium cassise 
Confectio opiate 
Conserva cynosbati 

— rose 

Electuarium scammonii 
— senne 
Cicuta, herba 
Balsamum copaiva 
Vitriolum. ceruleum 
Vulgo cortex angusture 
Cydonii malus, semen. 


Mucilago seminis cydonii mali 
Decoctum pro enemate 
——- fomento. 


Cucumis agrestis, fructus recens 
Emplastrum cere compositum 


lithargyri cum hy- 
drargyro 


picis Burgundice 
compositum 

— cantharidis 

— lithargyri 
lithargyricum resina. 


Ferrum vitriolatum 
ammoniacale 
Foeniculum dulce, semen. 


Helleboraster, foliam 
Hydrargyrus nitratus ruber 

: - calcinatus 
muriatus 
Calomelas ye) gente, 
Hydrargyrus sulphuratus ruber 
Calx hydrargyri albi. 


- -,- + Jalapium, radiz. 


t Linimentum ammonize 


Oxymel eruginis 
Linum, semen 
Aqua aluminis composita 
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New NAmEs. 


Liquor ammoniz - 


——— calcis - - 


potasse — - 
Lytta oes 


Magnesia - - = 
. Magnesiz carbonas 
sulphas - 


Marrubium - =» - - 


‘Mentha piperita © - 
viridis - = 
Menyanthes -' - 
Mistura amygdalarum 
————— ammoniaci - 
assafoetidze 
camphoree 
crete = = 
gaiacl - - 
mosehi - - 


Oleum sticcini = - 
Oxymel simplex - 


Papaveris somniferi capsulz 


ammoniz acetatis 
antimonii tartarizati 
cupri ammoniati - 
plumbi subacetatis 
plumbi subacetatis dilutus 


Pilulz saponis cum opio - 


——— scillze Composites 


Pix arida 4) e148 
Plumbi superacetas | 


subcarbonas - 


oxydum semivitreum 


Potassa cum calce 
Potassa fusa - - 
-impura  - 
Potasseacetas - - 
~Nnitras - - 
———- subcarbonas 
———.-tartras  - 
———-sulphas_ - 
- sulphuretum 
- supertartras 
Pruna gallica - - 
Pterocarpi lignum - 


-Pulvis aloes compositus 
——- cinnamomi compositus 
———« COrnu usti cum opio 


~ 


ForMER Names. 
—— ammonie pure 
ammoniz acetate: 
Vinum antimonii tartarizati 
Aqua calcis 
cupri ammoniati 
—— lithargyri acetati 
—— lithargyri acetati composita 
kali puri © 
Cantharis. 


Magnesia usta 
-— alba 
— vitriolata’ 
Marrubium album 
Mentha piperitis 
sativa | 
Trifolium paludosum 
Lac amygdale 
ammoniaci: 
—— assafcetide 
Mi istura camphorata 
- cretacea 
Lac guaiaci - 
Mistura moschata. 


Oleum succini rectificatum 
Mel acetatum. 


Papaver album, capsula 
Pilule’ opit ; 


——— scille 


Pix Burgundica 


Cerussa acetata 
Cerussa 
Lithargyrus 
Calx cum kali puro 
Kali purum 
Cineres clavellati 
Kali acetatum 
Nitrum 
Kali preparatum 
tartarizatum 
vitriolatum 
= sulphuratum 
Tartari crystali 
Pruna 
Santalum rubrum, lignum 
Pulvis aloes cum guaiace 
aromaticus 
opiatus. 
1 


j 


Taste or New Namss. 


New NamMEs. 


Rhoeados petala - - - - 
Rhamni bacce - - - = - 
FEDER: BACK we icp nok ere 
Rose canine pulpa - - - 
- centifolize petala - - 
———- Gallice petala - - - 


Saccharum):*\. #eiso4...2ites 
Scammonez gummi resina . - 
Senege radix - - - - - 
Serpentariz radix 
Sodaimpura - . - - - 
tartarizata! we) = .- - 
Sedz subboras ee eer 
murias rey eee 
sulphas - - = = 
subearbonas - - = 
Spartii cacumina - - - - 
Spiritus camphore 
- rectificatus 
- tenulor.. s ©. .= jee 
Sulphurlotum - - - = - 
sublimatum - - - 


Terebinthina canadensis - - 
Tinctura camphor composita 
ferrimuriatis - - 


Veratrrrddix 7% ue ay 
Unguentum picis liquide ~ - 
ceta¢ei - - - 


Zincioxydum - - - - - 


sulphas - - - - - 
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Papaver erraticum, flos 
Spina cervina, bacca 
Rhabarbarum, radix 
Cynosbatus, fructus 


Rosa Damascena, petalum 


rubra, petalum. 


Saccharum non purificatum 
Scammonium, gummi resina 
Seneka, radix 


Serpentaria virginiana, radix 


Barilla 

Natron tartarizatum 
Borax 

Sal muriaticus 

Natron vitriolatum 
preparatum 
Genista, cacumen 
Spiritus camphoratus 

- vinosus rectificatus 
- vinosus tenuior 
Flores sulphuris loti 


- Sulphuris flores. 


Balsamum canadense 
Tinctura_opii camphorata 
ferri muriati. 


Helleborus albus, radix 


Unguentum picis 


spermatis cet. 


Zincum calcinatum 
vitriolatum. 


eat 


TABLE 
OF 


FORMER NAMES; 


Showing to what Name. of the present London Pharmacopavice 
each belongs. | - 


rr 
FoRMER NAMES. / + «New Names. » 
ABSINTHIUM vulgare - - - - Absinthium 
Acetosa pratensis - - - - - ‘Acetosa ~ 
Acetum distillatum-- - - - Acidum aceticum 
Acidum nitrosum - - - - - hitricum 
vitriolicum - - - - : sulphuricum =~ 
Aléebarbadensis - - - - ~ “Alées‘vulgaris extractum 
socotorina - - - - - ‘Spicate extractum 
Ammonia preparata - - - - Ammoniz subcarbonas 
Antimonium = - - - - + ~ Antimonii sulphuretum : 
Aqua aluminis composita - - Liquor aluminis compositus 
-ammoniz pure - -  - ammoniz ‘ 
——- ammonia acetate - - - ammoniz acetatis 
—-calcis- - - - - = - calcis 
-cupriammoniati - - - - cupri ammoniati 


———- lithargyriacetati - - - ————plumbi subacetatis 
——-lithargyriacetaticomposita ——-— plumbisubacetatis dilutus: 
——-kalipuri- - - - - - —~—— potasse 

Arabicum gummi - - - - - ——— Acacie gummi 


Argentum nitratum - - - - Argenti nitras. 
Balsamum canadense- - - - Terebinthina canadensis 
capaiva- - - - - Copaiba 

Barilla _- - - - - = - + Soda impura 

Benzoe - - - - - - = - Benzoinum 

Borax - - = - - - = = Sode subboras. 

Calamus aromaticus, radix - - Calami radix 

Calomelas - - - - - - - Hydrargyri submurias 

Calx cum kalipuro - - - -~ Potassa cum calce i 
hydrargyrialba- - - - Hydrargyrum precipitatusalbuns 

Canella alba, corter - = - Canellz cortex 


Cantharis - - = - - - Lytta 
CaryophyHus aromatica, pericar- q 
plum immaturum + - = - Caryophylli 
Cassia fistularis, fructus - - - Cassie pulpa 
Castoreum rosicum - - - - Castoreum 


TaBLe oF Former Names. 


FoRMER NAMES. 


Ceratum lithargyri acetati com- 
positum 
Cerussa - 
Cerussa acetata 
Chamemelum, flos simplex 
Cicuta, herba 
Cinchona, cortex 
—— flavus 
ruber 
Cineres clavellati - 
Coccinella 
Columba, radix 
Conserva aurantii 
corticis exterioris 
cynosbati 
rose - 
Confectio opiata 
Cortex angusture - 
Cucumis agrestis, fructus recens 
Cydonia malus, semen 
Cynosbatus, fructus 


hispalensis 


Decoctum pro enemate 
fomento 


Electuarium cassiz - 
ee scammonii 
sennz 
Emplastrum cantharidis 


Emplastrum lithargyri 


* 
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Ceratum plumbi compositum 


Plumbi subecarbonas 
superacetas 

Anthemidis flores 

Conii folia 

Cinchonez lancifoliz cortex 

cordifolize cortex 

oblongifolize cortex 

Potassa impura 

Coccus 

Calumbe radix 


alt Confectio aurantii 
¢ 


rose caninz 
gallicze 


opii 
Cusparize cortex 
Elaterii poma 
Cydonia semina 
Rose canine pulpa. 


Decoctum malvz compositum 
papaveris. 


Confectio cassie 
scammonez 
sennz 
Emplastrum lyttze 
Emplastrum plumbi 


lithargyricumresina —— resinz 

cere compositum cere 

lithargyri compositum —— galbani compositum 

lithargyri cum hy- hvd ’ 
drargyro - - - - = - + Their hee. 4 

picis Burgundicz 


compositum - 


Ferrum vitriolatum 

ammoniacale - 
Flores benzoés - 
— sulphuris loti 
Feeniculum dulce, semen 


Gambogia 
Genista, cacumen.. - 


Helleboraster, folium = 
Helleborus albus, radix 
Hydrargyrus calcinatus 


t. 


picis compositum. 


Ferri sulphas 
Ferrum ammoniatum 
Acidum benzoicum 
Sulphur lotum 
Feeniculi semina. 


Cambogia 
Spartii cacumina. 


Hellebori feetidi folia: seth 
Veratri radix 
Hydrargyri oxydum rubrum 


ie 
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Hydrargyrus muriatus - - - 
nitratus ruber -. - 
sulphuratus ruber 

esulphure - - - 


Jalapium, radia - ee ow 


Kaliacetatum += - - ~~. . 
puro led owe lefo en 


—— preparatum: - - - <- - 
sulphuratum - - = = - 
tartarizatum - - 4 . 2 
vitriolatum - 2°. . . 


Lac amygdale -.- - - - - 
SIN QIIRI Ig ie et bide) es 
assafcetide == .« - « - 
gualaci- ++ « % = 
Lapis calaminaris - - + - - 
Linimentum ammonize - - - 
Linum, semen ie., = .0) 6 sek 
Lythargyrus. " --) = ee) s 


Magnesia alba - - - «= - - 


vitriolata.- + - - 
Marrubium album «> .- .-.-.. - 
Mel acetatum - « + « «.- 
Mentha piperitis -.- « +) 4 
Sativa nesiie carrie Almirie 
Mistura camphorata.- - - - 
cretacea, 6 6) eee 


Mucilago seminis cydonii mali. 


Natron preparatum - - - - 
tartarizatum = oo. 
vitriolatum °- - = ~ 


, 


TN SEERIE. elon spn en teen Rertinll 


Oleum succini rectificatum - - 


Oxymel eruginis - - - - - 


Papaver album, capsula - - - 
erraticum, flos - - - 
Pilule opii - el wen je eye 


aromaticus .- = «= - 


usta Raed ‘- ; - - = = 


BAOSCRBE » ini tems es 


pelle = 2 ee ee 
Pix Burgundica - - = . - 
Pulvis aloes cum guaiaca = - 


Taste or Former Names. 


New NAMEs. 


oxymurias 
nitrico-oxydum 
sulphuretum rubrum 
— sulphuretum nigrum, 


Jalapz radix. 


Potassz acetas 
Potassa fusa 

Potassz subcarbonas 
sulphuretum 
tartras 
sulphas. 


Mistura amygdale 

—— ammoniaci 
assafcetidee 
— guaiaci 
Calamina [ natis 
Linimentum ammoniz subcarbo- 
Lini usitatissimi semina , 
Plumbi oxydum semivitreum. _ 


Magnesie carbonas 
Magnesia 
Magnesiz sulphas 
Marrubium : 
Oxymel 

Mentha piperita 
viridis 
Mistura camphorze 
cretz 


moschi: ve 


Decoctum cydoniz. 


Sodz subcarbonas 
Soda tartarizata. . 9) 


‘Sode sulphas 


Potassz nitras «910 


ee Ree ess 


Oleum succini 

Linimentum eruginis. 
Papaveris somniferi capsule 
Rheeados petala 
Pilulz-saponis cum opio 
scillze composita © 

Pix arida =” 

Pulvis aloes compositus 
———— cinnamomi compositus 


Lp 


TABLE OF 


FoRMER NAMES. 


Pulvis opiatus - - 
Pronaievie kan th: ote beh + 


Raphanus rusticanus, radix 
Rhabarbarum, radix - = - = 
Rosa Damascena, petalum 
rubra, petalum - - - = 


Saccharum non purificatum - - 


Sal ammoniacus  - - - = = 
JJ /urintioushet ie ayn. eo S 
Santalum rubrum - .- - - - 


Scammonium, gummi-resina 
Seneka, radix ey Se te my ae 
Serpentaria virginica, radix - = 


Sperma ceti- - - - + - - 
Spina cervina, bacca: - - = - 
Spiritus camphoratus - - - - 


vinosus rectificatus 


Sulphur antimonii preecipitatum: 


Sulphuris flores - - - - - 


Tartari crystalli - - + > 
Tinctura opii camphorata 
ferri muriati- - 
Thus - - - -.* + * = 
Trifolium paludosum, herba - - 


Vinum antimonii tartarizati - 
Vitriolum ceruleum ON a de“ dea 
Unguentum picis - - - - = 
resinz flav... -. 
spermatis ceti - 


Zincum calcinatum. - - - - 


vinosus tenuior = - « 


vitriolatum - - - = 
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cornu usti cum opio 
Pruna gallica. 


Armoraciz radix 


-Rhei radix 


Rosz centifolia petala 


‘——— gallice petala. 


Sie twee 

Ammonie murias 

Sodz murias 

Pterocarpi lignum 

Scammonez gummi-resina 

Senege radix 

Serpentarie radix 

Ceétaceum 

Rhamni bacce | 

Spiritus camphoree - 

rectificatus 

tenuior 

Antimonii sulphuretum eae 
tatum : 

Sulphur sublimatum. 


Potassz supertartras 

Tinctura camphoree composita 
ferri muriatis 

Abietis resina 

Menyanthes. 


Liquor antimonii tartarizati 
Cupri sulphas 

Unguentum picis liquidze 
Ceratum resinz flavz 
Unguentum cetacei. 


Zinci oxydum 
- sulphas. * 


* This table and the foregoing are copied from _ Powell's Translation of the Lon; 


don Pharmacopeeia. 


ee 


APPENDIX. 


N° I. 
OF WATER. 


W ATER is an agent of great importance, independent of the: part it sustains in 


the magnificent operations of Nature. Its efficacy in the cure of diseases is indubitable 5 
yet it is uot admitted into the list of materia medica of any of the British Pharmaco- 


poeias, either in the state in which it is most commonly procured, or that in which it 


holds in solution substances from which it receives new properties, and is rendered capable 
of producing important changes in the animal economy. In'therfirst state it is deno- 


minated* COMMON WATER; in the second, MINERAL WATER: and under both of these. 
‘forms, it is necessary that its qualities and effects should be known to the medical 


practitioner. » 


I. COMMON WATER. 


The usual appearance of water is too well known to require description. It retains 
its fluidity under the ordinary pressure of the atmosphere, at any degree of temperature 
between 32 and'212°!, Fah.: but under 32° it crystallizes and becomes solid, or is 
changed into ice; and above 212° * assumes an aériform character, or becomes steam, ex- 
panding to 1698 times its ordinary bulk. One cubic inch of pure water at 60°, and 
under a pressure of the atmosphere indicated by 30° of the barometer, weighs 252422 
grains, or j;dth of a grain less than two hundred and fifty-two grains and a half. 


Although water is almost universally diffused over the surface of the earth, yet itis 


not found perfectly pure in any place; which is owing to‘its great solvent powers ena- 
bling it to take up a portion of many things with which it must come into contact in its 
natural state. These impregnations, however, are not sufficient in general to give it any. 
very sensible taste or odour, or to render it unfit for the ordinary purposes of life; and 
it isin this state that common water is usually obtained. Common water varies con- 
siderably according to the source whence it is derived, and other circumstances ; but all 
the varieties may be reduced under the three following heads ; © é 
. 1. Rain Water—Aqua pluvialis. 

2. Spring Water— Aqua fontana. 

3. River Water—Aqua fluviatilis. 

1. RAIN waTER is the purest kind of natural water ;. but it, nevertheless, contains in 
solution, in every 100 cubic inches, about 34 cubic inches of air, rather more oxyge- 
nous than common atmospherical air, and about one cubic inch of carbonic acid gas, 
besides minute portions of carbonate of lime and muriate of lime. Its specific gravity 
scarcely differs from that of distilled water; and after precipitating the muriate of lime, 
by dropping into it a little barytic water, and exposing it to the atmosphere until the 
precipitate be totally deposited, it is sufficiently pure for most pharmaceutical purposes. 3 
When rain water, however, is collected in towns, or from the roofs of houses, it con- 
tains a small portion of sulphate of lime, soot, and other impurities, and requires to be 
boiled and filtered before dropping in the barytic water. 

Snow water, when newly melted, is destitute of air, which is the reason that fish 
cannot live in it; but when allowed to remain for some time exposed to the atmosphere, 
it does not differ in its qualities from rain water. 


t This degree varies according to the pressure of the atmosphere. Thus, in Gemmi- 
Jaro’s hut, on the side of Etna, about 11332 feet from the level of the sea, Dy, Irvine 
found that.water boiled at 191°. Vide Letters.on Sicily, 8vo. p. 153. ‘ 

2 Guy Lussac. 3 Morveau, Annales de Chimie, xxiv. 320, 
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©. Spring water, if it has not filtered through a very soluble soil, is almost as pure 
as rain water. The best springs are those which rise through sand or gravel, at a small 
depth! It generally contains, besides the above-mentioned ingredients, a small portion 
of muriate of soda. . 

Well or pump water, which is spring water obtained by digging to a considerable 
depth, is by no means so pute. It is commonly distinguished by a property named 
hardness, implying an incapability of dissolving soap ?; which is owing to its containing 
many earthy salts, the principal of which is sulphate of lime. It, also, contains more 
carbonic acid gas than common spring water. Many of the foreign ingredients con- 
tained in hard water are simply suspended in it; for pump water is rendered softer and 
_purer by only passing it through a filtering stone. The best mode of freeing hard water 
of its earthy salts, is first to boil it; then, after it has cooled, to drop into it an 
alkaline carbonate ; and lastly, to filter it. It cannot be employed for pharmaceutical 
purposes. 

8. River waTeR, when the stream is rapid, and runs over a pebbly or siliceous, 
channel, is as pure as the softer spring water; but when the currentis slow, and 
the bed clayey, it approaches nearer to the nature of well water, and frequently contains, 
putrefied vegetable and animal matters, as is generally the case in the water of lakes and 
marshes. . ‘ 

Such are the foreign ingredients contained in common water. Boiling frees it from 
air and gases, and precipitates many of the earthy salts : but distillation in glass vessels 
frees it entirely from them, and it is obtained almost perfectly pure, transparent, colour- 
less, insipid, and inedorous. 

The varieties of water enumerated above may be almost indiscriminately employed as 
diluents, the small proportion of foreign ingredients they contain, occasioning no differ- 
ence in their diluent properties. When the quantity of sulphate of lime and aluminous 
matter, however, is very considerable, as is the case in many pump waters, there is some 
reason for concluding that deleterious effects may arise from the use of the water 5 
although it may be doubted whether the scrophulous and glandular swellings, peculiar 
to some populous towns, can be justly ascribed to this cause.3 Even a few of the waters 
which are regarded as mineral waters owe more to the diluent property of the water for 
their efficacy, than to the imprégnations they contain. This is particularly the case 
with the Malvern spring, which has been found to contain very little foreign matter. 
The diluting power of water is much modified by temperature; warm or tepid water 
being a much better diluent than cold water. 

The medicinal properties of water as a diluent were well known to the ancients; and 
cold water, used as a drink in fevers, was the principal remedy of the father of physic in 
these complaints. The temperature of 60° is the proper degree, when it is intended 
that water should produce its diluent effects without the aid of heat. Under 45° it pro- 
-duces a sedative and astringent effect ; above 60° and under 100°, it relaxes the fibres 
of the stomach, and is apt to induce nausea, particularly when bulk is added to this range 
-of temperature ; but at a higher temperature, the stimulus of heat, in the same manner 
as the addition of other stimulants, prevents that effect. Simple water may supersede the 
use of all other diluents; but animal and vegetale infusions are generally employed, or 
toast and water (tnfusum panis tosti), which is more agreeable to most palates, and is an 
excellent diluent in fevers and inflammatory diseases. The temperature of water asa 
diluent should be regulated by the nature of, the disease: in internal hzemorrhagies. 
the temperature should not exceed 45°, but it may be 60° in fevers; unless in the cold. 
stage of the paroxysm of fever, when thirst should be allayed by tepid or warm water, 
or other bland fluids ; and the same precaution is necessary when the sweat has become 
general and profuse. In cases in which there exists 4 morbid increase of bile disturbing 
the functions of the stomach and irritating the bowels, the temperature of the water 
used as drink may be from 90° to 114°; and in some cases of dyspepsia, which are at- 


t The water conveyed to Hodsdon, in Hertfordshire, rises through a fine white sand, 
and is so pure that Dr. Hales affirms it left no incrustation in a boiler which had been in- 
eonstant use for fifteen years. Statical Essays, ii. 242. 

2 Soap when agitated with hard water is decomposed ; the alkali of the soap uniting 
with the acid of the earthy salts, while the oil and earths combine, and form new nearly 
insoluble soaps, which swim in a curdy form on the surface of the water. 

3 Percival ascribes the glandular swellings common in Manchester to this cause. See 
Essays, ts 291, ;' 
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tended with the sensation of coldness at the stomach, and with cold extreinities, 
cupful of water, taken as hot as it can be drunk, affords very considerable relief. In 
cases of redundant bile, by drinking half a pint of tepid water every morning before 
breakfast, and taking immediately afterwards moderate exercise, the acrid bile is diluted, 
and its passage through the bowels assisted, without the irritation, which in its undi- 
luted state it always excites; and it produces the same benefit in cholera morbus in the 
commencement of the disease, the stomach being rendered by it more fit to receive 
opiates and other remedies. Some medicines, as sudorifics, diuretics, and emetics, 
scarcely produce their effects, unless their operation be assisted by copious dilution with 
water, or watery fluids, . : 

Water is also an external remedy of great importance, but its effects-are much modified 
by the degree of temperature at which it is applied. . . 

Coup wWarer, or of a tempereture under 70°, gives the sensation of cold to the skin, 
ani is applied under the form of bath and of affuston. 

The cold Bath, (Lalneum frigidum,) is water of ‘any temperature, from 42° to 85° 
of Fahrenheit. en the body is immersed in it, it first induces the sensation of cold, 
excites shivering, renders the skin pale, and contracts it so as to produce the papillous 


appearance denominated goose skin (cutis anserina) ; the respiration at the same time is 


quickened and rendered irregular, producing sobbing; and the pulse is diminished in 
force and velocity, but is also rendered firmer and more regular. If the immersion be 
not long continued, re-action takes place on coming out of the bath, a glow, or agree- 
able sensation of heat, is felt over the whole body, the tone and vigour of the muscles 
are increased, a buoyancy of spirit and aptitude for action succeed, and a sense of general 
refreshment is experienced by the bather. The protraction, however, of the immersion 
for a considerable space of time, particularly if the temperature of the bath be under 
50°, is not followed by.this re-action, but the’ cold water operates as'a powerful sedative ; 
the action of the heart and arteries becomes languid, the pulse ceases at the wrist, the 
animal heat is rapidly diminished, and a sensation of coldness at the stomach is felt, 
which is succeeded by faintness, delirium, torpor, and death. Sometimes these unplea- 
sant effects are experienced in some degree, even when the immersion is not protracted, 
and the temperature of the bath is not under 60°; in which case cold bathing proves 
always hurtful, and ought not to be repeated: but when the..contrary effects are expe- 
rienced, it is found to be useful in many diseases of debility, particularly in scrophule, 
if the water be impregnated with salt, or sea-bathing be resorted to. The debilitated, 
however, in whom the use of sea-bathing produces these effects, when it is employed before 
breakfast, are not always affected in the samie manner when it is used after breakfast, or 
when the stomach is full; but on the contrary receive the same benefit from it-as those 
with whom it agrees at all times. ‘The use of cold water.as a general bath is never 
employed with a view of producing its sedative effects ; but for this purpose it is partially 
applied, either by the immersion of the affected parts, or by means of cloths dipped in, 
very cold water, and laid over or near the parts. It is used asa remedy in active uterine 
hemorthagies, burns and scalds, and in local inflammations, even when arising from. 
general disease, as. gout and acute rheumatism, when the surface of the pained part. 
appears red and inflamed. ate ay Py ee fe 

' The cold affusion, or the suddenly pouring cold water over the whole surface of the, 
body, operates as a powerful remedy, although its effects as such are of short duration. 
They are produced by the suddenness of the application affecting the hervous energy, 
and by the shock rousing the dormant sensibility, so as to induce a new action, as it, 


were, of the nervous system, dissolving the spasm on the extreme vessels of the surface, 


carrying off a large portion of morbid heat by general evaporation, and the remainder by 
insensible perspiration; thence restoring the healthy action of the exhalants and the 
capillaries, In typhus fever this mode of applying cold water has been productive of the. 
best effects.t It should be applied in the first hot stage of the disease, if possible, and 
repeated every time the morbid heat returns. If the water can be impregnated with 
salt, so much the better ; but when the disease is advanced, its temperature should not 


-* The cold affusion was employed by Antonius Musa, physician to Augustus, when 
that emperor was affected with a bowel complaint, which had resisted every other remedy. 
Vide Q. Horatu F, Epistol. lib. xv. ad Num. Valam..C. Sueton, Trang. Octavius Aug. ii. 
cap. 91. p. 104. Celd affusions in the fevers of Asia are also prescribed by the Koran, 
and used in India by the Mahomedan and Hindoo physicians in various diseases, 
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be more than 26°! under the heat of the body. It often stops suddenly the disease, if 
it be used during the three first days, and sometimes so late even as the fifth ; but after 
this period it.can be regarded as an useful auxiliary only even when properly employed, 
in tetanus, Currie affirms? that the cold affusion also: proves useful, particularly when 
the shock~is considerable, and applied during the convulsions. It is, however, in 
idiopathic tetanus only that it proves useful, no advantage being obtained from using it 
in tetanus arising from wounds.3 Its utility has also been proved in many of the exan- 
themata; for instance, during the hot stage of the eruptive fever of small-pox ; and we 
can bear ample testimony to its efficacy in scarlatina maligna, when the heat rises to 
above 100°.4 This remedy, however, is productive of much mischief when misapplied ; 
and therefore it is necessary to observe that it is contraindicated in the cold stage of 
fevers, and when a sense of chilliness is present, although the thermometer indicate the 
real heat to be more than natural. It is also said to be improper in fevers, when diarrhoea 
or dysentery are present ; after the sweating stage in intermittents is formed 3 after the 
eruption is completely formed in confluent small-pox ; and in symptomatic fever occa~ 
sioned ‘by great local inflammation: but Dr. Nicoll has found it useful in India, in 
remittent and intermittent fevers accompanied with dysentery ; when the heat of the 
surface has exceeded 98° Fahrenheit; for as in these cases the dysenteric symptoms 
seem to depend on the degree of febrile excitement, the cold water, by producing a 
solution of these, allays the griping and tenesmus, and natural stools follow. The affu- 
sion should always, in such cases, be preceded by bleeding and other depletory 5 means, 
‘The water should be dashed from a height of ten or twenty feet; and its temperature 
should be nearly that of: the air at the time. The cold affusion, in the form of the 
shower-bath, is advantageously employed as a stimulant and tonic in diseases of general 
debility, when no fever or increased heat is present. [ know of no remedy so generally 
useful in those affections which are known by the name of nervous complaints. 

Warm water, or of a temperature from 86° to 100°, gives the sensation of warmth. 
to the body, and is applied both locally and generally, in the form of vapour, fomentation, 
and-bath. Water is found in a state of nature combined with different quantities of 
caloric within the above range of temperature. In the Buxton hot springs the tempera- 
ture is about 82°; at Bristol it is from 76° to 84°; and at Bath the range is from 110° 
to.114°6 The necessary degree of temperature, however, is generally obtained by 
artifictally heating the water. 

The general application of warm water is obtained by means of baths. When the 
greater part of the entire body is immersed, the water constitutes properly a bath 
(Lalneum) ; but when half only is immersed, it isa half bath (semicupium). ‘These 
may be either, * 

a. The hot bath (Zalnewm calidum), from 97° to 100°. 
%. The tepid bath (talneum tepidum), from 86° to 97°. 
c. The vapour bath (Lalneum vaporis), from 100° to 130°. 
The two first differ in temperature only; but the last, from the water being applied in a 
very minutely divided state, acts with much greater effect than water in the liquid form. 
The operation of the first of these forms of applying water is stimulant; it augments 
the action of the heart and arteries, renders the skin red, quickens respiration, and pro- 
duces a copious flow of sweat: but the others, although they excite the sensation of 
héat, yet lessen the frequency of the pulse, relax powerfully the skin and simple solids, 
@nd diminish generally increased excitement. It has been a question of some interest, 
whether water be ever taken into the body by the cutaneous absorbents? That it is taken 
in has been denied by many philosophers, and facts brought forward to support the 
opinion. Dr. Currie and Dr. Pearson, after half an hour’s immersion in the Buxton 
bath, at 82°, found that the weight of the body was rather diminished than increased ; 


1 Currie— Reports on Cold Water, i. 31. 2 Ibid. i. 138. 3 Id. is 159. 

4 Currie gives the following results of the affusion:-~ The heat of the body in fever, 
as indicated by the thermometer, being 103°, was by it reduced to 98° in half an hour; 
and the pulse from 112 to 80 beats, (vol. i. 22.) ; the heat 101° was reduced to 99°; 
and the pulse from 112 to 98 in the same time. The heat 106° was reduced to 98°; and 
the pulse from 130 to 90. Vol.i. 46. - ; 

5 Lond. Med. Repository, vol. ix. p. 123. 

The temperature of the Cross Bath pump is 110°; the King’s Bath, 112°; and 
the Hot Bath, 114°. 
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and in a case of gisphagia, in which neither food nor drink was taken by the mouthi for a 
considerable time,. the patient,’ when put into the tepid bath, felt his. thirst alleviated, 
and received much comfort, without his weight - being at all increased. Dr. Curri¢ 
supposed, that the abatement of thirst in this case arose from the relaxation of ihe 
exhalants of the surface produced by the bath, and those of the stomach sympathizing : : 
and that although the exhalants terminate by open mouths, which pierce the epidermis, 


yet as the mouths of the absorbents terminate under it, and do not come into contact ~ 
with the open air; so while the epidermis remains unirritated and entire, no absorption . 


of fluid:can therefore take place from the surface. Many experiments made by Seguin: 
are also in favour of the opinion that no cutaneous: absorption is effected in the baths. - 
Among others, he immersed. venereal patients in baths: containing oxymuriate of mer-.- 
cury in solution, and found that while the cuticle remained entire, no salivation, nor 
other ‘effect of the mercury on the system, was apparent; but the specific effect. of the. 
remedyalways: took place when the epidermis was injured or destroyed, asinitech, It. 
must, ‘however, be observed, that in the case of disphagia the urine flowed as if drink » 
had been taken by the mouth; a circumstance which Currie supposes to depend on the. 
absorption from the:atmosphere by the lungs.. This, however, is an assumed position 5. 
the free exhalation from the lungs is evident, but it is by no means proved that any 
absorption takes place. It is true that the weight of the body in the above case was 
diminished; but from the sum of this loss we must abstract the cutaneous exhalation of 
the part of the body.not immersed, the pulmonary exhalation, and the weight of the. 
egesta ; and were a supposition to be admitted as argument, it might be suggested that _ 
the relaxant power of the warm water acting on the epidermis as on inert matter, may 
open a way through it to the mouths of the absorbents. The question is still unde- 
cided, and fortunately it is not of much importance in a practical point of view. ‘ 

Warm and vapour baths? are efficaciously employed in acute rheumatism, inflamma-~ 
tion of the abdominal viscera, of the kidneys, bladder, and uterus; in suppression of 
urine, and in spasmodic affections, particularly those to which infants are liable, arising © 
from dentition and other irritations. The general relaxation produced by their use has been 
taken advantage of, also, for assisting the reduction of strangulated hernia 5 for, although 
the effect be not topical as it regards the hernial tumour, yet the general relaxation pro- 
duced gives a disposition to all the parts to regain their proper place. The tepid bath 
is found to be very useful in the rigidities which follow some acute diseases, as gout and . 
rheumatism, nodosities of the joints?, and, according to some, the rigidities attendant 
on old age.3 Its effects in promoting the natural excretions by the skin render it very 
‘serviceable in promoting the cure of herpetic eruptions; in slight cases of lepra the use 
of it with friction is all that is required; and in all cutaneous foulnesses it is a most ime , 
portant auxiliary. It has, also, been found very beneficial in cases of insanity. In 
general the period of immersion should not be less than twenty minutes, nor exceed 
one hour. 4 Lie fe aaa a 

The partial application of warm water as a remedy is made by means of 

ety 1.a. The foot bath ( pediluvium) 5 et 

b. ‘The hip bath (coreluvium) ; and 
c. The hand bath (manuluvium). 


a 4 


» 


- 


1 A very simple and convenient vapour bath for military practice has been recom- 
mended by my friend Dr. A. Nicoll. It may be formed of a common beer or spirit 
barrel, with a false bottom, placed about a foot from the bottom of the cask, that is, the 
end on which it is standing, and perforated with numerous small holes. A gun barrel 
connected with the spout of a tea-kettle placed on a fire, is to be introduced into an 
opening in the side of the cask between the real and-false bottom; and the patient, being 
seated on the false bottom, the steam or vapour from the boiling kettle soon surrounds 
‘him by rising through the holes. It must be prevented from escaping by means of a 
blanket, which should cover the open end of the cask, and apply closely round the ‘neck 
of the patient. fae A utes Bo, 

2 Haygarth, Clinical History of Diseases, 8vo. Lond. 1805. 

3 Tepid bathing with friction is ‘said by one author, “ vitam seepe per plures menses, 

interdum etiam per aliquot-annos, protraxisse.”” — Gregory, Conspectus Med. iil. 100. 
~-@ The Arabian physicians used the vapour bath in a singular mode, in scrophulous 
affections, which they denominated Bother, ‘ ponatur sub puero olla plena aqua calida, 
in principio apparitionis pustularum, ut attrahat ab interioribus superfluum humorem ad, 
corporis superficiem.” Rhaxes de Morlis Infant. cap. 19. by Willan,'p. 31. ° 
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2. d, Fomentations of vegetable decoctions ; and nav dant 
e. Flannel cloths wrung out of boiling water, by which the moisture is 

applied in a state of vapour. 

These partial baths are useful in the same diseases for which the general baths are 
employed ; but are betier adapted for relieving the rigidity of single joints, and topical. 
inflammation 5 and the hip bath has lately heen found to be very beneficial in suppressed 
menstruation, and for relieving the pains of cancer in utero. - UD bls 

For fomentations it is the practice to employ vegetable decoctions; but the best of 
these can be regarded only as vehicles for retaining the heat and moisture. At all times, 
flannel-cloths wrung out of boiling water are superior ; both because the water is ap- 
plied in the form of vapour, and also, while they coutinue as long warm, they do not, wet 
the bed and linen of the patient.» The flannel cloths should be exch about two yards 
long, with the ends sewed together; so that by means of two sticks, one. being at each, 
end, turned in opposite directions, they nay be wrung much dryer, when taken out of 
the boifing water, than could be effected by the bands. The principal circumstance'to 
be attended to in the application of fomentations is the frequeat renewal of them, in 
order that a steady and constant heat may be applied to the fomented part. 


ll. MINERAL WATERS. ! 


Ir has been already noticed, that although no natural water is found in astate of abso- 
lute purity, yet that in general the quantity of foreign matters is not sufficient to give it 
any very sensible taste orodour. In some instances, however, these are so considerable, 
and of such a nature, as to prevent the water from forming a part of the nourishment of 
animals; in which case it is denominated a MINERAL WATER, and ¢an be useful to man-" 
kind only in a medicinal point of view. be sg ETy 

~The substances found in mineral waters may be arranged under four heads. 
I, Arr and Gases: ‘ 
1, Atmospheric Air, (very common.) It is generally in the proportion of 4 ‘of the 
bulk of the water. ; 
2. Oxygen Gas. (rare) * 
3. Azotic Gas. (Buxton*, Harrowgate +, Lymington Priors.) ° 
4. Sulphureted Hydrogen Gas, (Harrowgate, Moffat.) 
If. Acips, in a free state: 
“1. Carbonic Acid, (very common.) § 
2. Sulphurous Acid, (some hot springs in Italy.) 
3. Boracic Acid, (some lakes in Italy.) 
iI]. Atxavies and Eartus : 
1. Soda, (Geyzer, Rykum, hot springs in Iceland.) ? 
2. Silica, (Geyzer, Rykum, Carlsbad, Pongues, Pu.) ® 
3. Lime, (doubt ful.) 
1V. ComrounD Sats: . 
i. Sulphate of Soda, (very common.) Oe Ree 


2. Ammonia, (some volcanic springs.) 

3. — Lime, (very common.) 9 

4. Magnesia, (Epsom and many other springs.\ 1® 

5. Alumina, (very rare.) 

6. Iron, (volcanic springs.) 

7. — Copper, (waters from copper mines.) oP te 


8. Nitrate of Potash, (some springs in Hungary, rare.) 
9. =~ Lime, (some springs tn Aralia.) 13 
10. — Magnesia, (rare.) 
11. Muriate of Potash, (Ghleaborg, Sweden, rare.) 13 
12, ————— Soda, (very common.) 
13. — Ammonia, (some springs in Italy and Siberia.) 
14, ——__— Barytes, (very uncommon.) 
15. — Lime, (very common.) 
1 The greater part of the chemical observations‘on mineral waters has been taken 


from Thomson’s System of Chemistry. uo 
2 First detected by Scheele. 3 Dr. Pearson, 4Dr. Garnet: * Dr. Lambe. © Dr. 
Brownrigg. 7Dr. Black. ®Dr. Bergman. 9 Dr. Lister, in 1682. 1°Dr. Grew, in 
1610. 11 Dr, Home, in 1756, 1 Julin. — F 
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“16. Muriate of Magnesia, (very common.) 
17. ————= Alumina, (uncommon.) 1 


18. Manganese, (Lymington Priors.) % 
19. —~ Carbonate of Potash, {rare.) 

20. Soda, (very common.) 

21. 


Ammonia, (rare.) 

22. —_——— Lime, (very common.) 
23. ————-— Magnesia, (very common.) 
(24, — Alumina, (doubiful.) 


25. Iron, (common.) 
-26. Hydrosulphuret of Lime. ie! 
es ced dag Soda, ¢ (7208 uncommon in sulphureous springs.) 

28. Sub-borate of Soda, (lakes in Persia and Thibet.) iM 


These substances are not all contained in any mineral water, seldom more than five or 
six being present together; and they are generally in very minute quantity, the character 
and properties of the water depending on one or two ingredients which predominate, 
This allows mineral waters to be arranged into the four following classes: 1. AcIDULOUS 
WATERS ; 2, CHALYBEATE WATERS; 3. SULPHUREOUS WATERS; 4. SALINE WATERS. 
We shall first give a sketch of the physical characters and medicinal properties of each 
of these classes; and then describe the method of determining the ingredients, and 
their proportions, contained in any mineral water. 

_ 1. AcipuLous waTERS — owe their properties chiefly to carbonic acid. They sparkle 
when drawn from the spring, or when poured into a glass; have an acidulous taste, and 
become vapid when exposed to the air. Besides free carbonic acid, on the presence of 
which these qualities depend, acidulous waters contain generally also carbonates of soda, 
of lime, of magnesia, and of iron; and sometimes muriate of soda. They may be 
divided into thermal or warm acidulous waters, and cold acidulous waters; the tempera- 
ture of the former, however, does not exceed 72°, while that of the latter is generally 
about 55°. 

The most celebrated springs of this class are Pyrmont, Seltzer, Spa, and Carlsbad. 
They are tonic and diuretic; and in large doses produce a sensible degree of exhilaration. 
They all afford a grateful and moderate stimulus to the stomach ; but. the Pyrmont, Spa, © 
and Carlsbad, containing carbonate of iron, are especially useful in all cases of impaired 
digestion; while those which contain alkaline carbonates, as the Carlsbad and Seltzer, 
are more particularly employed as palliatives in calculous affections. Tae 

2, CHALYBEATE WATERS—owe their properties to iron in combination generally with 
carbonic acid; and as this is usually in excess, they are often acidulous as well as chaly- 


beate. The metal is found also in the form of a sulphate, but the instances of this are 
very rare. 


Chalybeate waters have a styptic or inky taste ; they are, when newly drawn, transparent, 
and strike a black with tincture of nut-galls ; but an ochrey sediment soon falls, and the 
water loses its taste. If the iron be in the state of sulphate, however, no. sediment 
‘falls ; and the black colour is produced by the above test, even after the water has been 
boiled and filtered. There are many chalybeates in Great Britain; but the most cele- 
brated are Tunbridge, Brighton, and Peterhead: the Cheltenham spring also contains 
carbonate of iron; but on account of the large proportion of saline matter, and its 
strong purgative properties, it is not ranked in this elass, The Spa springs also belong 
to this class. : \ 

‘Chalybeate waters are powerful tonics, and are employed in dyspepsia, scrophulous 
affections, cancer, amenorrhea, chlorosis,-and the other diseases of debility for which 
the artificial preparations of iron are used. Much of the benefit derived from the use 
of chalybeate waters depends on the extreme division of the metallic salts they contain, 
as well as the vehicle in which it is held in solution; while at the same time their opera- 
tion is much modified by the carbonic acid by which the iron is suspended. When the 
water is a carbonated chalybeate, the water should be drank the moment it is drawn from 
ar spring: but the same precaution is not necessary with those containing sulphate 
OF iron. . 

8. SULPHUREOUS. WATERS — derive their, character chiefly from sulphureted hydro- 
gen gas; which in some of them is uncombined, while in others it is united with lime 


ofan alkali. They are transparent when newly drawn front the spring, and have the 
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feetid odour of rotten eggs, which is gradually lost from exposure to the air, and the 
water becomes turbid. When they are strongly impregnated with the Sas, they redden 
infusion of litmus, and exhibit some other of the characteristics of acids; and even in 
a weak state blacken silver and lead. Besides containing sulphureted hydrogen gas, 
they are not unfrequently, also, impregnated with carbonic acid. They generally con- 
tain muriate of magnesia or other saline matters, which modify their powers as a remedy. 

The most important sulphureous springs in this island are those of Kilburn, Harrow- 
gate, and Moffat; on the continent Aix la Chapelle and Barege ; which are resorted to 
chiefly for the cure of cutaneous eruptions, and are applied locally as well as drunk. 
They are slightly sudorific and diuretic, and are apt to occasion in some patients head-ach 
of short duration, directly after they are‘drunk. The are also employed for curing visceral 
and scrophulous obstructions, torpor of the intestines, and some dyspeptic and hypochon- 
driac cases. bse 

4. SALINE MINERAL WATERS — owe their properties altogether to saline compounds. 
Those which predominate, and give their characters to the waters of this class, are either, 

1. Salts, the basis of which is lime ; 

2. Muriates of soda and magnesia ; 

3. Sulphate of magnesia; 

4. Alkaline carbonates; particularly carbonate of soda. 

They are mostly purgative, the powers of the salts they contain being very much 
increased by the large proportion of water in which they are exhibited. The most ¢ele- 
brated saline springs are those of Cheltenham and Leamington, in England; Piteaithly, 
in Scotland ; and Sedlitz, on the Continent. They are employed in diseases which re- 
guire continued and moderate intestinal evacuations ; such as dyspepsia, hypochondriasis, 
chronic hepatitis, jaundice, and-strumous swellings. They are more grateful to the 
stomach when carbonic acid also is present; and when they contain iron, asin the case of 
the Cheltenham spring, their tonic powers combined with their purgative qualities render 
them still more useful in dyspeptic complaints and amenorrheea. Re ETT 

To this class the water of the ocean belongs. The quantity of saline matter sEA 
WATER contains varies in different latitudes: thus between 10° and 202 it is rather more 
than 2th 5 at the equator it is 7th; and at 57¢ north it is only th. The saline ingre- 
dients in 10,000 parts of sea water, according to the last analysis of Dr. Murray’, are, 
muriate of soda, 220°01 3; muriate of lime, 7°84; muriate of magnesia, 42°08 ; and 
sulphate of soda, 83°16. .When brought up from a great depth, its taste is purely 
saline; but when taken from the surface it is disagreeably bitter, owing perhaps to the 
‘animal and vegetable matters suspended in it. Its specific gravity varies from 1°0269 to 
1'0285 ; and it does nét freeze until cooled down to 28:5° Fahrenheit. Its medicinal 
properties are the same as those of the saline purging waters, but more powerful ; and as 
a bath, its efficacy is much superior to that of fresh water. 

The general effects of mineral waters are modified by temperature, whether they be 
taken internally, or externally applied. In some springs, as those of Bath, Matlock, 
- and Buxton, their virtues depend almost altogether on temperature; and in others, as 
Malvern, which has been found to contain scarcely any foreign matter, the simple 
diluent power of the pure water seems to produce the benefit that results from drinking 
‘them. Some of the good effects of all of them, however, must be allowed to proceed 
from change of scene, relaxation from business, amusement, temperance, and regular 
hours; and in these circumstances the drinking the waters at the springs possesses ad- 
vantages which cannot be obtained from artificial waters, however excellent’the imitations _ 
may. be ; nor even from the natural waters when bottled and conveyed to a distance from 
the springs. ; 

1 Edinburgh Transactions, vol, viii. p. 205. The water was taken from the Frith of 
Forth, and was of the specific gravity 1°029, 
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__ Such are the known contents of the most celebrated mineral waters.. Many morehave™ | 


‘been analysed, but it is unnecessary to introduce an account of them in this place and 
I consider it to be of more importance to describe the method of determining the nature 


and proportion of the substances, or the analysis of mineral waters, one of the most:diffi- 
cult parts of practical chemistry. : 


e . woe 


_. METHOD OF ANALYSING MINERAL WATERS.’ 


Tue first circumstance to be attended to in the chemical examination of any mineral 


water, is to determine the gross weight of the substances held in solution. This is to | 
be done by first ascertaining the specific gravity of the mineral water; then subtracting 
from it the specific gravity of distilled‘water, (both expressed in whole numbers) multi- 


plying the remainder by 1°4.. The product is the gross saline contents, in a quantity of 


the water denoted by the number employed to indicate the specific gravity of distilled | 
‘water.2 Thus, ifthe specific gravity of the mineral water be 1:079, as that of distilled — 


water is 1‘000, the remainder, after the subtraction of the latter from the former, in 
whole numbers, will be 79, which multiplied by 14 makes 1106; and therefore 110°6 


is the sum of the saline-contents of 1000 parts of the water 3 or 11°06 are contained in | 
100 parts. The next step is to ascertain the particular substances, and the proportion | 


of each, contained in the water. . 


1, The AERIAL or GaSE@US Boprts are to be first separated by boiling for a quarter 
ofan hour, as much of the water as will fill two-thirds of a glass retort, connected with 
an inverted jar, divided into cubic inches and tenths, full of mercury, and placed in a 
mercurial trough. The air and gases will pass over into the jar, and depress the mér- 
_ cury; and when cool, after subtracting the air of the retort, the quantity of air expelled 

from the water may be éasily determined. io sage 

The only gaseous bodies contained in water are atmospheric air, oxygen gas, azotic 

gas, carbonic acid gas, sulphureted hydrogen gas, and sulphurous acid: of which the: 
~following cannot exist together in the same water. 
Oxygen gas and sulphureted hydrogen gas. 
Sulphureted hydrogen gas and sulphurous acid. — : 

If sulphureted ‘hydrogen gas be present, it must be first separated ; then the sulphur- 
_ous acid, and carbonic acid gas; and lastly, the oxygen and azotic gases. _ 

a. Sulphureted hydrogen gas is known to be contained in water by its peculiar odour, 
by the water becoming turbid when exposed to the air and depositing sulphur, 
by its reddening the infusing of litmus fugaciously, blackening paper dipped in a 
solution of lead, and precipitating nitrate of silver black or brown. It may be separ- 
ated from the air obtained from water durin boiling, by carrying the jar into a tub 

~ of warm water and introducing nitric acid, sich absorbs the sulphureted hydrogen, 

The bulk of this gas contained in any water jis determined by filling a jar three- 

fourths with the water, inverting it in a water-trough, and introducing nitrous 

gas at intervals, as long as red fumes appear, or-the hepatic odour continues; when 
the jar is turned up and the air blown out. The nitrous gas in this operation 
mixing with the common air in the upper part of the jar forms nitrous.acid, which 
renders the water turbid, by decomposing the sulphureted hydrogen and precipitat- 
ing sulphur. The bulk of hepatic gas is determined by the weight of the sulphur 
thrown down, one grain indicating the presence of 3:83 cubic inches of the gas. 

b, ~Sulphurous acid gas is ascertained by the same tests as discover the presence of 
sulphuric acid and water; (which see.) rare 

ce. Carbonic acid gas is détected by lime-water occasioning a precipitate soluble with 
effervescence in muriatic acid; by reddening fugaciously tincture of litmus, and 

losing this property when boiled. ie Gast A 

To estimate the bulk of these gases, introduce into the air obtained by boiling 
the water, a solution of pure potash, and agitate the whole gently? These acid gases 
will.be: absorbed, and any other gases left; after which the bulk of the residuum 
must be estimated, and subtracted from the bulk of the whole to obtain that of the 
acid gases. absorbed. . Evaporate next the potash slowly, nearly to dryness 5 and by 
leaving it exposed to the atmosphere, sulphate of potash will be formed, which 


7 


_ * The following observations on this important subject are chiefly extracted from the 
System of Chemistry of Dr. Thomson. | 


2 This useful formula was invented by Mr. Kirwan, - See Essay on Mineral Wa- 
LEYS. 145, , ; r 3 
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may be separated by dissolving the potash in diluted murlatic acid, and filtering the 
solution. 100 grains’ of sulphate of potash indicate 49-72 cubie inches of” sal- 
phureous acid gas, which being subtracted from the bulk of the gas absorbed by the 
potash, leaves the bulk of the carbonic acid gas. 

d, Oxygen gas, after the above gases are separated, may be examined by means of 
the solution: of sulphate of iron saturated with nitrous gas.’ A small graduated 
tube filled with the air tobe examined is tobe plunged inte this solution, and moved 
backwards and forwards for a few minutes. The whole of the oxygen is rapidly 
absorbed, and by marking the greatest absorption, its bulk in a given quantity of 
the air is ascertained. 


€. Axotic or nitrogen gas is discovered by not being at all affected by eudiometricat 
processes, 

2. ALKALIEs, and ALKALINE, EARTHY, and METALLIC CABONATES. Alkalies, even in mi- 
nute quantities, are discovered in water by rendering infusion of turmeric or paper stained 
with it brown. When the change is permanent, the fixed alkalies may be suppused 

. to be present; when fugacious, the alkali is ammonia. An infusion of Brazil-wood 

_ :ris rendered blue by the alkalies; but this also is the case with the alkaline and earthy 

,,/ carbonates 3, and the addition of sulphuric acid produces effervescence. Tincture of 

 butgalls discovers iron; the colour is violet if alkaline carbonates or earthy salts be 

"also present; dark purple indicates other alkaline salts; purplish ted, sulphureted 
hydrogen gas ; and whitish and then black, sulphate of lime. Boiling the water pre= 
cipitates the earthy and metallic carbonates. 
The following substances of this class set down in the first column are incompatible, 
or cannot exist in mineral waters, with the salts placed in the opposite column. 
Fixed alkaline sulphates. 


‘ Alum.: 
iy a gegheort my te Sulphate of magnesia. 
of iron. 
Muriate of barytes. 
; REL of lime. 
Alkaline carbonates - - 6f magnesia, 


Nitrate of lime. 
Sulphate of iron. 
Muriate of barytes. 


{am of lime. 


Earthy carbonates - - 


Alum. 

Muriate of lime. ? 

a. Alkalies and their carbonates are ascertained to be present in mineral waters by 
the tests already mentioned ; and by the water, after being boiled, throwing down a 
precipitate on the sdffion of muriate of magnesia. The volatile nature of ammo- 
nia easily distinguishes it if present, which is very seldom; and the best test for 
determining whether the fixed alkali be potash or soda is muriate of platina!, which 
forms an immediate precipitate with potash or any salt containing it, but is not at 
all affected by soda. The quantity of an alkali is determined by saturating it with 
sulphuric acid, and,noting the quantity of real acid 4 necessary ; setting down, for 
every 100 grains of real acid used, 121°48 of potash, or 7 8°32 of soda; and the loss 
of weight produced hy the effervescence on drepping in the acid, being added to the 
above, shows the quantity of an alkaline carbonate. 

b, Harthy carbonates. 1f she water contains sulphureted hydrogen gas, this, must 
be separated by exposing the. water for a considerable time to the air, before the 
quantities of the earthy carbonates can be estimated. After thus exposing it, boil 
the water for fifteen minutes, filter it when cold; and treat what remains on the 
filter with muriatic acid, which will-dissolve the carbonates of lime, of magnesia, 
and of iron..The residuum, which may contain carbonate of alumina, and per- 

haps sulphate of lime, is to be dried in a red heat, and its weight noted 3 and then 

_ boiled in a solution of carbonate of soda... The soda is next to be saturated with 


Carbonate of Magnesia - 


t Dr. Henry. . bis / wa a Y 
2 This test is sufficiently delicate to detect soda when it amounts to gajth part 
only of the water. mdoabai ait 8 Ys hte 

4 Sulphate of lime likewise produces the same effect. © 

4 For a rule to determine the quantity of real acid in a diluted acid, see introduction. 
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muriatie acid, and the mixture boiled for half an hour, which precipitates carbonate 
of lime and alumina. This precipitate being dried, the lime is to be separated by 
acetic acid, and the alumina that remains dried and weighed; so that by subtract- 
ing its weight from the original weight the proportion of sulphate of lime is . 
ascertained. 

To estimate the contents of the muriatic solution, add to it ammonia as long as 
it threws down a reddish precipitate, which is the iron united with a portion of 
magnesia. ‘The magnesia is to be separated by acetic acid, the precipitate being 

. previously dried by exposure to the air, in a heat of 200°, and the solution added 
to the muriatic solution ; and to determine the weight of the iron, it-is to be re- 
dissolved in muriatic acid, then precipitated by an alkaline carbonate, and dried and 
weighed. 

Sulphuric acid is now to be added to the muriatic solution; and the sulphate 
of lime, thus obtained, is to be heated to redness, and weighed ; setting down for 
every 100 grains of it 74 of carbonate of lime. From the solution the magnesia is 
lastly to be separated by subcarbonate of soda, dried and weighed ; then evaporate 
the remaining solution to dryness, and wash the residue with distilled water so as to 
dissolve the muriate of soda. - This residue is subcarbonate of magnesia, the weight 
of which, when dried, must be added to the former; which gives the entire weight 
of the subcarbonate of magnesia. . 

Mineral AciDs exist in mineral water sometimes uncombined, but more generally 


combined with alkalies and earths, forming sulphates. 
a. Suirnuric acip is readily detected by muriate of .barytes, when it does not 


exceed the millionth part of the water. To render this test certain, however, the 
muriate must be diluted; the alkaline carbonates, if the water contain any, must 
be previously saturated with muriatic acid ; and the precipitate must be insoluble 
in muriatic acid, The hydro-sulphurets are precipitated by muriate of barytes, but 
their presence is easily detectéd by their odour. 

The proportion of sulphuric acid is easily estimated by saturating it with barytes 
water, and lieating the precipitate to ignition ; every 100 grains of this sulphate of 
barytes indicate 34 of real sulphuric acid. 


b. The Sulphates contained in mineral waters are six in number, and are incompatible 


with the following salts placed in the opposite column. 
Nitrates of lime and of magnesia, 
Muriates of lime and of magnesia, 
Alkalies. 
Sulphate of lime -.> - Carbonate of magnesia. 
{ Muriate of barytes. 
Alkalies. 
Muriate of barytes. ¢ 
~Y Nitrate, muriate, carbonate of lime. 
«(Carbonate of magnesia. 
Alkalies. 
Sulphate of magnesia - } Mort of barytes, 
Nitrate, muriate of lime. 
- ¢ Alkalies. 
Sulphate of iron - - < Muriate of barytes. 
Earthy carbonates. 


Fixed alkaline sulphates ) 


FN RO aR tf APs 


b, 1. Sulphate of soda.—To detect this salt, first evaporate the water to one half, and 


add lime-water as long as any precipitate falls. This precipitates all the earths 
except sulphate of lime, which may be separated by evaporating the fluid till it 
becomes concentrated, then adding a little alcohol, and after filtration a little 
oxalic acid. If lime-water produces a precipitate in the water thus treated, imme- 
diately, or after a little alcohol be added, either sulphate of potash or of soda is pre- 
sent. To determine which, add acetate of barytes, which will precipitate sulphate 
of barytes ; then filter and evaporate the filtered fluid to dryness, and dissolve the 
“residue by digesting it in alcohol, and evaporate to dryness. If the sulphate be 
sulphate of potash, the dry salt thus obtained. being acetate of potash, will deli- 
quesce ; but if it be sulphate of soda, the acetate will effloresce, ; 
The proportion of the alkaline sulphates is found by precipitating their acid, by 
nitrate of barytes, from the water purified as above, If soda be the base of the 
salt contained in the water, for every 100. grains ofthis precipitate ignited, set 
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=! “dowit @1'2 grains Of dried ‘siilphate of soda ; if potash be thé Base, for 100 grains 
~ of ignited precipitate set down 74:8 of dry sulphate of potash. , raga) 
b. 2. “Sulphate of lime is detected by an immediate precipitate heing formed by oxalic 
acid, ‘or “oxdlate of potash, which, although a lees sensible, is, nevertheless, a 
more accurate test. ‘To determine its quantity, first saturate any earthy carbonates 
that may be present ‘with nitric acid; then evaporate the fluid to a few ounces ; 
and having precipitated the sulphate of lime by means of proof spirit, dry and 
’ weigh it. 
b, 3. Alum is detected by carbonate of magnesia, muriate of lime, muriate of mag- 
- “mesia, or succinate of ammonia. Twelve grains of alumina precipitated by carbonate 
‘of magnesia, heated to incandescence, indicate 100 grains of crystallized alum, or 
49 of the dried salt. Tat 
b. 4. Sulphate of magnesta may be detected in any water (previously freed from any 
* ~ alum or uncombined acids it might have contained) by hydro-suJphuret of strontian, 
‘ © which produces an immediate precipitate with this salt, and with no other. If no 
other earthy sulphate be present, the sulphuric acid may be separated by a barytic 
“salt; every 100 grains of the ignited precipitate indicating 51 grains of dried 
suiphate of magnesia. If sulphate of iron be present, mix the water with a portion 
of-argil, and expose it for some days to the air, during which time oxyd of iron 
arid sulphate of alumina are precipitated, leaving the sulphate of magnesia alone in 
‘solution; which may be then estimated by the above methdd. Ne yg 
b. 5. Sulphate of tron is detected by tincture of galls striking a black colour with the 
water after it has been boiled, and has cooled. Its quantity may be estimated by 
“precipitating the iron by prussiate of potash. " 
c. Muriatic acip, either uncombined or combined, in mineral waters is detected by 
“* nitrate of silver, which forms with it a white precipitate, insoluble in nitric acid ; 
but the alkaline carbonates, if any, must be first saturated by nitric acid; and any 
sulphuric acid removed by nitrate of barytes. The proportion of uncombined 
muriatic acid is ascertained by saturating it with barytic water, and then preci- 
pitating the barytes by sulphuricacid.. For every 100 grains of the ignited precipitate 
set down 21 grains of real muriatic acid. 5 Ya i ae 
igi © The: Muriates ‘contained in mineral waters are incompatible with the following 
' > articles in the second column. none , 


x 
‘et 


dares sale Sulphates. se 
ki are Muriate of barytes’“. < Alkaline carbonates. °° 
“(Earthy carbonates. Biche 
, . Sulphates, except of lime. ~. 
- Muriate of lime .  . ~* Alkaline carbonates. = 
| ) . Carbonate of magnesia. 
Fixed alkaline sulphates. 
Alkaline carbonates. js 
ad, 1. Muriates of soda and of potash are detected in water by acetate of silver : but any 
earthy nitrates and muriates must first be decomposed by sulphuric aeid, and the 
sulphates separated by alcohol and nitrate of barytes. To ascertain whether the pre- 
cipitate be muriate of soda or of potash, evaporate to dryness, then dissolve the 
"acetate in alcohol, and again evaporate to dryness. If it be acetate of potash the 
salt will’deliquesce, but if acetate of soda, it will effloresce. To estimate the 
quantity of these salts, ‘if they be unaccompanied by other salts, it is only neces- 
sary to dry and weigh the precipitate by nitrate of silver; setting down for.every 
100 grains of muriate of silver thus thrown down, 52 of muriate of potash; and - 
‘41 of muriate of soda. If alkaline carbonates be present, they must be first 
‘saturated with. sulphuric’ acid, and sulphate of. silver used to precipitate the 
” muriatie acid. mr Cea eee erty UE Sager eee : 
d. 2. Muriateof Barytes is detected by sulphuric acid. It is rarely found. 
.d, 8. Muriate of Lime. To detect this salt the water must be first freed from the 
3 sulphates, then filtered, evaporated to dryness, the dry mass treated with alcohol, 
and the residue, after evaporating the alcohol, dissolved in water. If this 


, 4 " j ” ‘ * 
Muriate of magnesia . ; 


~ 


1 To make the calculation, the weight of a precipitate produced by the prussiate 
in a solution of a given weight of sulphate of iron in water must be previously 
determined. 
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solution yields a precipitate with acetate of silver, the water contained muriate 
of lime. ‘ a" 

d. 4. Muriate of magnesia is detected by separating the sulphates, and proceeding as 
in the former case. If the aqueous solution of the dry mass. treated with alcohol 
afford no precipitate with carbonate of lime; and if sulphuric acid and evaporation, 
with the addition of a little alcohol, occasion no precipitate,. the solution contains 
only muriate of magnesia. ' / te 

d. 5. Muriate of alumina is detected by first saturating any alkali the water may 
contain with nitric acid, and separating any sulphuric acid by nitrate of. barytes:; 

.and then adding carbonate of lime, which. produces a precipitate. if. this. salt be 
present. This process also precipitates muriate-of iron and of manganese; if any 
be present. merer 

To estimate the quantities of these muriates, which may allbe contained in the 
same water, the earths, after separating any sulphates that may be present, .are to 
be precipitated by barytes water, and redissolved in muriatic acid, They. are then 
to be separated by the rules already mentioned, and separately weighed. . For every 
50 grains of lime, set down 100 of dried muriate. of lime; four. 30 grains of 
magnesia, 100 of muriate of magnesia; and for 21°8 grains of alumina, 100 of 
muriate of alumina. The barytes of the muriate of barytes, which the addition of 
the barytes-water had formed in the mineral water. by precipitating the earths, is 
now to be separated by sulphuric acid, and its muriatic acid. expelled by heat ; 
after which the muriate of soda which the water originally contained, is to be 

_ obtained by evaporation. 


é. Nitric Acip never exists in an uncombined state in mineral waters ; and even the 
nitrates are comparatively of rare-occurrence. 

f. The nitrates are incompatible with the salts, in the second column of the following 
table. . ‘ 


mah Alkaline carbonates. : 
Nitrate of Jime . . . Sulphates, except of lime. 
( Carbonates of magnesia and alumina, 
Nitrate of magnesia. . . Fixed alkaline sulphates. . 
~ 1. .WNitrate of Potash may occur in mineral waters in conjunction with sulphates and 
muriates ; the former of which must be decomposed by acetate.of barytes, and the 
latter by acetate of silver, before.the nitrates can be estimated. After these 
previous steps, filter the water, then evaporate it to dryness, and treat the residue 
with alcohol; which dissolves the acetates, and leaves the nitre. 

f. 2. Nitrate of Lime is detected by first concentrating the water, and separating the 
sulphates by alcohol; then filtering and distilling off the alcohol, and Separating 
any muriatic acid by acetate of silver ; afterwards, filtering again, evaporating to 
dryness, and dissolving the residuein alcohol, which must be also distilled off, and 
the dried residue dissolved in water. If-oxalic acid detect lime in this solution, the 
mineral water contains nitrate of lime; the quantity of which may be estimated by 
precipitating with sulphuric acid, and calculating the quantity of lime.contained in 
the sulphate ; and for every 35 grains of lime setting down 100 grains of dry nitrate 

_ Of lime. en ite 
f. 3. Nitrate of Magnesia is detected by nearly the same means; but.to, the last 

watery solution, instead of oxalic acid add potash, as long as any precipitate appears. 
Filter this solution ; evaporate and treat the dry mass with alcohol. . If a residue of 
nitre remains, the mineral water contained nitrate of magnesia. ' 

Such is the general. method of ascertaining the components of mineral waters, and 
the proportion of the ingredients contained in any particular water. To render the ana- 
lysis complete, many minutize must necessarily be attended to; but the detail of these 

- would far exceed the limits which a work of this kind can admit of; and, afterall, much 
must depend upon the ingenuity and expertness of the operator, 
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ON THE ART OF PRESCRIBING MEDICINES. | 


INDEPENDENT of the knowledge of diseases and the treatment of them, much of the 
success of the practitioner depends on circumstances connected altogether with the 
form in which the remedies are exhibited. In prescribing a medicine, even the best 
calculated to fulfil the object of the practitioner, it is necessary to consider the age, sex, 
temperament, habits, and idiosyncracy of the patient, before the dose can be properly 
apportioned ; and, as far as the medicine itself is regarded, the most convenient and. 
agreeable form of exhibiting it, whether it should be given alone, or combined. with 
other ingredients ; and how far these are likely to impede, modify, or facilitate its oper- 
ation. An attention to these circumstances is absolutely requisite to prevent the errors 
which too frequently occur-in forming a prescription. 

1. Circumstances connected with the state of the patient. Age. Here it must be observed, 
that the doses of the medicines described in the foregoing pages, are those adapted for 
an adult ; but, as in the two extremes of life, childhood and old age, the body is weaker, 
and in early youth more susceptible of all impressions, these quantities eannot be-admi- 
nistered with safety in every case; and hence the judgment of the prescriber must be 
exercised, Under ordinary circumstances, the following table, originally drawn up by 
Gaubius, may be considered as a sufficient guide for the young practitioner. ' 


Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Ages. Proportional quantities, Doses, 


Foran Adult,. | Suppose the dose tobe - - one | or 1drachm. ; 
Under 1 year Will require only - - - - 3 | —5 grains, ; 
’ 2 years — — 4 |—8 grains. F 
3 —————-—- {| — 10 grains. 7 
4— | | —15 grains, d 
i— —_— | | — I scruple. \ 
14— ——— |e ig drachm, | 
20 ——— Ce 3 | —2 scruples. 
Above 21-——_ | The*fulldose - - <= - - - | ——1drachm. \ 
65——- | The inverse gradation of the above. | ——-—-—— 


- Sex.—Although some women possess as much bodily strength and vigour of constitu- 
tion-as.the majority of men; yet, the general greater delicacy and sensibility of the 
female frame, at every period of life, require not only caution in apportioning the doses - 
of active medicines, which should be less than those ordered for men of the same age ; 
but the medicines themselves should be such as are likely to fulfil the indications re- 
quired, without much violence... The state of the uterine system likewise must not be 
overlooked in prescribing for a female. ‘Thus the employment of aloetic and drastic pur- 
gatives, cinchona bark, sulphuric acid, and astringents, should be suspended during the 
period of the catamenia. lade, re 
Temperament.—It is undoubtedly true, that ‘persons of different temperaments or 
original conformations of body are differently affected by the operation of medicines. 
Stimulants more readily affect those of a sanguine temperament than-those of a phleg- 
matic; and, therefore, smaller doses,are required. »In the phlegmatic, also, the howels 
are generally torpid, and require both a description of purgatives and such doses of them 
to excite the proper peristaltic motion, as would induce either visceral inflammation, or 
be followed by an alarming state of debility, were they administered to those of a san- 
guine temperament. Hence the necessity of attending to this circumstance in 
prescribing. ‘ ‘ mi 
Habits—-have a. considerable influence in modifying the operation of medicines. 
‘Persons addicted to the use of spirits, narcotics; and other stimulants, are less easily 
excited both by medicinal stimulants and narcotics ; and the knowledge of the habits of 
a patient, as far as the exhibition of purgatives is concerned, is absolutely necessary for 
the prescriber, many people being in the almost daily habit of taking this class of 
12 : 


a 
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remedies without consulting a medical practitioner. In the first of these cases, larger 
doses of stimulants and narcotics are required) to produce the ordinary effects of these 
remedies; but‘in the second a change of the purgative usually taken will generally be 
sufficient. In the employment of medicines, also, which require to be long continued, 
the beneficial effect is soon lost if the doses be not increased. 

Idiosyncracy.—- Many persons have a peculiarity of disposition, unconnected with 
temperament, which renders them liable to be affected by substances, taken either in 
the form of food or of medicine, in a manner different from the majority of mankind. 
Such a state can be discovered only by accident or by time 5 but when it is known, it 
must be attended to by the practitioner. Instances in which opium proves deleterious 
in every form and dose, are not unfrequent : I knew a'lady, in whom the smallest dosé 
of squill excited an erythematic eruption over the while body ; and many examples of a 
similar kind might be quoted. But besides these guides in forming a prescription, the 
choice of the medicine must occasionally depend on the circumstance of the patient 
being more or less immediately under the eye of the prescriber. Thus, if the patient 
can be seen every day, or frequently, by the practitioner, the most active medicine which 
the nature of the case requires should be chosen ; but if he cannot be frequently seen, 
or is not resident in the same place, the practitioner should choose a remedy of the same 
class, but less likely to have a sudden or violent effect. Thus in prescribing for ascites 
under such circumstances, squill or acetate of potash, or supertartrate of potash, must 
be preferred to elaterium ; for intermittent fever, cinchona bark to the arsenical solution ; 
and soin other cases. _ Dui 

_2. Of the Form and Composition of extemporaneous Prescriptions. — In every pre 
scription simplicity should be kept in view, and when one medicine will answer the in- 
tention of the prescriber, it ought to be preferred. ‘The nauseous taste, however, and 
the other qualities of the great majority of drugs require the addition of others to modify 
their action : but, although medicines are more generally prescribed in a compound form, 
yet the practice of accumulating a great variety of ingredients in one prescription’ must 
be avoided. | 

Medicines exhibited in the fluid form operate sooner, and with more certainty, than 
in the solid state; but in choosing the vehicle or solvent, the taste of ¢he patient ought 
not to be overlooked. Thus, for those to whom peppermint water is not disagreeable, 
the nauseous taste of sulphate of magnesia is more completely concealed by that vehicle 
than any other; if cinchona bark in powder be ordered, milk effectually covers its taste, 
provided the dose be taken the moment it is mixed; and if aloes, the most nauseous 
article of the materia medica, be prescribed in a fluid form, a solution of extract of 
liquorice renders it by no means unpalatable. Medicines which, when given alone, pro- 
duce griping, require the addition of aromatics to correct that quality, and, when they 
operate with violence, mucilages and demulcents are sometimes necessary to obtund their 
acrimony, of narectics to moderate their action. In prescribing purgatives, it is also 
necessary to consider the particular part of the alimentary canal on which they more im- 
mediately*act. Thus rhubarb acts chiefly on the pylorus and duodenum, aloes on the 
rectum, and calomel and jalap on the larger intestines. Another reason for ordering 
medicines in a compound form is the necessity of producing two or more effects at one 
time. Thus the same dose may be required, in a case of colic for example, to allay 
pain and to open the bowels; or, in fever, to determine to the surface, to allay irritation, 
and produce sleep. But in combining medicines, care must be taken not to bring toge- 
ther incompatibles, or substances that decompose each other, or chemically combine, and 
consequently alter the nature of the mixture, or render it inert; unless the. resulting 
compound be the remedy on which the practitioner relies. Thus acids and alkaliegare 
incompatible, unless the neutral salt they produce be the remedy required; and astringent 
vegetable infusions and decoctions destroy the emetic and diaphoretic property of tartar 
emetic. Hence the necessity of a knowledge of chemistry to the medical practitioner. 

In writing a prescription, the first object is the principal or most active ingredient, 
which is called the Lasts ; the next the adjuvans, or that which is designed to promote 
the action of the basis; the third, the corrigens, or that intended to correct or modify 
its action; and the last the vehiculwm, or that substance in which the more active ingre- 
dients are to be exhibited, and which consequently gives the forazula its peculiar cha- 
racter. It has been usually regarded as a proper rule in writing a prescription to’plaee 
- the basis first, and the other articles in the form in which they’have been ‘enumérated; 
but this must depend on the mode best fitted for compounding the medicine, Thus 
salts and other soluble sotids should be placed before the menstruum in: Which'they are 
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yo'be dissolved's ; and volatile substances should always be placed last, as they are neces- «. 


sarily the last ingredients added in the manipulation of the compound. Finally, the 


names ofeach ‘ingredient should be written at full length, in a legible Hand, and the . 


symbols of the quantities distinctly marked, and no prescription should pass from the - 
hand of the prescriber, without’ being deliberately read over, and its correctness . 
ascertained. : 


Examples of the most usual Forms of extemporaneous Prescriptions. ' 
eh Bn Wao a . ‘ 


PowDERSs. 


oes Narcoric¢. 
K Pulveris conit gf. il. 
glycyrrhize radicts gr. vie 

Sit pulvis ter quotidie sumendus. 

In scirrhous affections, scrophula, painful 
old ulcers, &c. 
Fx Pulveris belladonne foliar um gre ie 
potasse nitratis gr. x. 
sacchari gr. 1x. 

Fiat ‘ii hora somni omni nocte sue 
mendus. 

In chronic rheumatism, extensive ulcer- 
ations, mania, and epilepsy. 


ANTISPASMODIC. 
F& Pulveris valeriane radicis Di. 
cinnamomi comp. gr. X. 


Fiat pilvis ter quaterve: quolidie sue 


mendus. 
Inhysteria, “Hemicrania, chlorosis. 
Ik Pulveris ipecacuanhe radicis gr. iii. 
sod@ subcar Lonalis gr. xii. 
——— opii gt. i. 
Fiat pulvis octava quaque hora sumendus. 
Spasmodic asthma ; 3 -hooping-cough. 


hia * Tonte. 

Tk Pulveris cinchone 3fs. 
cinnamomt comp. gt. x. 

Sit pulvis secundis horis wn cyatho lactis, 
absente paroxysmo, sumendus. " 

In intermittents, after the stomach and © 
bowels have been cleared. 
Ke Ferri tartarizati gr. ville meta 

Pulbveris calumber di. 


Fiat pulvis quarta quaque hora tue 
~~ Potasse sulphatis 3(. 


ours 4, 


mendus. 
After diarrhoea’s in ‘scrophulous | tumours 
and dyspepsia. 
Ik Pulveris eth corticis Si. 
‘opit gr. 3. 
Pulvis tertia quaque hora sumendus. 
In dysentery, after the bowels have been 
well cleared. 


ASTRINGENT. 
Kk Pulveris catechu extracti gr. xv. 
crete comp. cum “opto Di. 
Sit pulvis post dejectiones singulas liquidas 
sumendus. 


In diarrhea, from a weakened state of - 


the bowels. 
Ik pulveris kino compositi gr. x. 

Pulvis ex. cyatho aque menthe viridis 
sexta quaque hora sumatur. 

In chronic diarrhoea and intestinal tke 
morrhagtes. 


Emeric. 


~“  Pulveris ipecacuanhe Di. 


Antimonii tartarizati gr. i. 
Fiat pulvis emeticus. 


CaTHaRTIC. ~ 
kK Hydrargyri submuriatis gr. iii. 
Pulveris jalape, 
Sacchari, sing. gt. X.. 
Sit. pulvis vespere vel primo Mane su- 
mendus. 
In bilious fevers, and slimy and ob~ 
structed bowels. 
KK Hydrargyri submuriatis gr. iii. 
Pulveris scammonee compositi gr. xii. 
Tere im pulverem, a su~ 
mendum. 
In worm cases. 
Fk Potasse supertartratis gr. xv. 
Cambogia, 
‘Sacchari, singulorum gr. ve 
” Sit puluis mane sumendus. 
In ascites, and other dropsical cases. 


AK 


Pulveris rhet Difs. 
- florum anthemidum 3i. 

Tere in pulverem, et divide in doses 
e@quales sex, quarum sumat.unam lis die in 
~ quovis vehiculo. 

In iar and 3 a reset state aoa the 
bowdlss 


sy yes Py sRSORT EF} hehihte? SO 08 3 
+ The doses are, those proper for adults; 0. ocinurrie es 


APPENDIX» | 


; EMMENAGOGUE, 
Ik Pulverisfoliorum sabine, 
——— xingjberis, 88 gr. viii... 
Sod@ Loratis gr. xv. 
Fiat pulvis bis die sumendus. ; 
In amenorrhoea with a languid pulse. 


Dioretic. ~ 
Kk Supertartratis potasse 3i- ay 
Pulveris scille siccate gy. ii. 
aingtherts gr. iv; Mayes 


Sit pucvis octava quaque hora sumendus, 


In ascites, 


Diarnoretic. 
Kk Pulveris antimonialis greiiii. 


Sit pulvis guarta vel 
sumendus. : % 22 : 
{In the commencement of febrile dis- 
eases,. after emptying the stomach and 
bowels. oe 
Ke Antimonii tartarivati greii. 
-Testarum preparatarum Bij. ~ 
Intime misceantur in pulverem, et divide 


sexla quaque hora 


. in doses equales decem, 


tragacanthe comp. gt.x..% % \ ©. 


767° 


quarum-sumat unam. ; 

tertia guage horas 4 °hn5 ii gogh arly views 
In puerperal. fever, ‘after. bleeding, and 

the exhibition of a.clyster,. ef 

Kk Pulveris tpecacuanhe gr. ii. - 

opi gr. i. ss. 

Potusse nitratis gr. xvi. ss. 

Fiat pulvis hora somni capiendus. 

Tn acute rheumatism. 


é 


c* “SSExPECTORANT, © 25-0)" 


Tk Pulverts tpecacuanhe gr. vi. 


——— polasse nitratis Difs. 
——— myrrhe gr. xii. 


Misce, et divide in doses equales quatuor , 


_quarum sumat unam' guartishoris, 


In asthma, and the earlier stage of 
phthisis pulmonalis, © Ea at 


: - REFRIGERANT. 
Ix Potass@ nitratis gr. viii. 
Pulveris tragacanthe comp. Bi. 
Tere tn pulverem, quartis horis in 
aque vel infusi lint sumendum. 
In gonorrhoea, - 


eyatho 


oes 


Narcotic. 
B Opii gr. i. hee 8 
Fiat pilula hora somni sumenda. 

To procure sleepin ordinary cases. 
Ik Pulveris digitalis er, iv. 
Camphore gr. xii. 
Extracti hyosciami gr. xviii,’ 


nocte. 


SSEDATIVE. ~~ 
Ik Plumbi superacetatis, 
Pulveris digitalis, a8 gr. x. 
opie gy. iii. 
Mucilaginis acacie q. s. 


Misce optime, et divide in pilujas equales’ 


decem, quarum sumat unam sexta quague 
hora. lira tiara ay Se 

In active hzmorrhagies. They have 
also been given in phthisis, one pill twice.a 


day, after bleeding. 
ANTISPASMODIC, © 
B'Opp BaD -erTeing a 9 
“Castorei Rossici gr. vi. fs, = 
Pulveris digitalis gr.i. | 7 
“‘Syrupi q.'s.- 22M é Fog BRhy ae 
Piant pilule due Vis vel ter die repe- 
tende, it pS i Sie Coes os 
In spasmodic asthma and dyspnea. 
K Cupriammoniali greii, 8 8 8 i 
2 j 


Fiant pilule duodecim: Sumat tres omni 


In manfacal and spasmodic affections. ~_ 


Ak Pulveris rhei, _ 


-quotidie. 


PILLS. 


Mice panisq.s. the “ 

Fiant pilule quatuor.. Sumat unam tis 
quotidie. oe ra as pr Ra 
In epilepsy, gradually increasing the dose. 


STIMULANT... _ 
Ik Assafeetide gummi resine. tbe 
Pulveris xingiberis xfs... 
Ammome subcarbonatis, 8. 3fs, 
Syrup Gi Be + 3) 
Ut fiant pilule trigintes quarum sumat 


’ tres tertiis horis, 


Tnipalsy. o£" 
RE OR ic. 


— xingileris, a8 3fs. ait 
Lxtracti anthemidis i. wy 
Fiat massa in pilulas equales triginta di- 
videnda, quarum capiat tres ante prandium, 


a Mapeepepyis and chlorosi Sessa 8th : 
.* re : 


rrt carlonatis, he 


role 
2 


Extracti conti, 38. 3i.¢ seine Se 
* Distribue in pilulas equales viganti qua- 
tuor. Sumat duas bis die, ~ 
Tu fluor albus and scrophula, 


; ASTRINGENT. 
Be Extracti-cinchone Sts ~~~ 
_ Aluminis 31. 
 Syrupi'q.s. °° 


» 
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Ut fiant pilule triginia sex, Sumat 
guatuor quarta vel sexta quaque hora. 
In passive heemorrhagies. 


CaTHarrtic. 
Ik Scammonee in pilv. gr. iv. 
Extracti taragact gr. xvi. 
Fiant pilule sex, quarum sumat tres bis 
die. 
Tn hypochamirnes and sponnte heepa~ 
titis, 

Fk Hydrargyrt submuriatis Gio iike 
Pulveris jalape gr. ix. : 
Mucilaginis acacte@ q.s.— fo 
Fiant pilule tres hora somni sumende. 

To empty the mereka in bilious affec- 
tions. 

Ik Pulveris aloes compositi 31. 
Pulveris jalape Dii. 

Olei lavandule min. x. 

Syrupt q. s- 

Ut fant pilule triginta. 
vel tres, adstricla alvo. 

In habitual costiveness. 
Kx Pulveris rhei 5ifs. 
. Sapenis gr. xv. 

Aque q: S 

Ut Thane pilule vigint quatuor. Sumat 
tres vel qualwor pro re nata. 

In costiveness arising from a deficiency 
of bile in the intestinal canal. 


Sumut duas 


EMMENAGOGUE. 
F& Ferri sulphatis 3fs. 
Potasse subcarbonatis gr. x. 
Myrrhe 3i. 
Pulveris aloes compositi 3fs. 

Contunde simul, et divide massam in pi- 
lulas equales triginta. Sumat tres lis quo- 
tidte. 

.. Tn amenorrheea with a languid pulse. 
Ik Pilule hydrargyrt he yea 

Divide in pilulus equales quindectm. 
Sumat wiam omni mane et nocte. 
In suppression of the ‘menstrual dis- 
a, pee ; > 


Diuretic. 
R Pulveris digitalis gr. xii. 
Bydrareye submuriatis gr. iv. 
“ gr. iv. « 
Confectionis ruse qs S. 
Fiant pilule duodecim. 
octava quaque hora. 
In hydrothorax, and ascites depending 
on some visceral obstruction. - 
Ik Pilule hydrargyri 3). 
_Pulveris scille Di. 
Confectionis rose q. s. 
it pilule viginte. 
we hora. 
es and anasarca. 


Sume it 


Suita UNAM OCe 


i mp: 
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s ~ Drapuorenic. Oe 
Fx Pulveris antimonialis gr. v- Lee 


Opi, . 
Hydrargyrt submuriatis 4 gr. ie 
Confectionis rose q. 8- 
Fiant pilule due hora somnt sumende. 
In acute rheumatism. 
Fk Antimonii tartarizali gr ii. 
Opii gr. vi. » 
Camphoree gr. Xxxvie 
Spiritus rectificati min. iii. 
Confectionis ros@ q. s. : 
Fiant pilule equales duodectm, quarum 
sumat unam quarta quaque hora. 
In fevers. 
EXPECTORANT. 
RK Pulveris scille gr. xxx. 
Ammoniact gum. res. ifs. 
Extract. cont gr. xxx. 
Contunde simul, , et divide massam in 


pilulas equales triginta, guaritm sumat duas 


sextis horis, 
In asthma and chronic catarrh. 


SIALOGOGUE. 

Kk Pilule lu ydrargyri Zi. 

Divide in pilulas «quales dypdecim. 
Sumatl unam mane nocteque. 

In syphilis, herpetic creas and 
chronic hepatitis. 
Fk Submuriatis hydrargyri Di. 

Opti gr.v. 

Confectionts rose q. %- 

Fiant pilula viginti. Sumat unam omni 
mane et nocte. 

In syphilitic ¢ases. 


y 


LirHontrirtic. 
Kk Sode subcarbonatis exsiccate 3 ifs. 
Pulveris cinnamomi comp. ais 
Saponis 3fs. 


Balsami Peruviani q.s. 


Fiant pilule @equales triginta. Sumat 


tres ter quotidie. 
» In calculous affections. 


Tonic AND PuURGATIVE COMBINED. 
K Ferri ammoniati 31. * 
Extracti aloes, 
gentiana, 43 sis. 
Contunde simul, et divide massam in pi~ 


lulas triginta, quarum swmat duas ter quo- 


tidie. . 
In dyspepsia, hysteria, scrophula, and 
mesenteric obstructions. 
DIAPHORETIC AND ALTERATIVE. 
Ke Hydrargyri sulphurett rubri, 
Serpentaria radicis in pulv. 4% 3} 
. Syrupi aurantit q. s. 


Misce yet dividein pilulas viginti quatuor, a 


quarum sumat quatuor ter quotidie. 


In herpetic and other obstinate cutane= 


ous affections. 


. 
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is -Draveuts. 3 ‘ 
¥ Narcoric. — K Myrrhe gr. v. 
 Misture camphore f3ils. Potasse@ nitratis gr.iv. 
Tincture opit Mxxxv. Syrupi papaveris f5fs. 
Etheris sulphurict. £3i. - Infusi calumbe f3xvis.. ‘i 


Syrupi croct f5i. 


Fiat haustus in promptu habendus, et 


urgente febris paroxzysmo sumendus. 
In intermittent head-ach., .. . 

Ik Ammonie subcarbanatis SFe Regd 
Succi limonis recentis fziv. 
Aque distillate £3i. 


. gh 
Aes 


Spiritus myristice £31. : i : 
Syrupt aurantic f5fs. 
Extracti conii gr. iv. Se a 


Fiat haustus. ter die.sumendus, addendo 
de die in diem extracti conii gr. i. donec dosis 
ad grs. vil. pervenerit, in singulis haustibus. 

In diseases.of increased. irritability, 

Ik Potasse subcarbonatis Di. 
Succi limonum recent. faiv. 
Aque menthe viridis £zi. 
Tincture opit min. xxv. 


Syrupt tolutani ffs,» 


Fiat haustus, hora somni, vel vespertino, » 


vel sera nocte, sumendus.) 
~ To procure sleep in the majority of dis- 
eases. Lae 
ANTISPASMODIC. 
Kx Mistwre moschi f3xiv. 
Liquorisammonie min. xvi. 
» Tincture castorei £5}. 
_ Syrupt papaveris f3fs. 
Fiat haustus, quarta quaque hora sumen- 
- dus. eae ee, Phe ; 
In hysteria, and convulsive affections, after 
the bowels have been effectually cleared. 
K Olei anisi Mx. 

Magnesig Di. 

Tincture senne fii. oo. 
Aque menthe piperite fsx. 
Fiat haustus, urgente flatulentia sumen- 

dus; * yensfaghs 
In spasm of the stomach arising from 
flatulence. — dee ; 


Sat 5 MIC. 
Kk Infusi cinchone cordifolie fzifs. 
Tincture cinchone comp. £5). 
Pulveris cinchone cordifolia Dii. 
Syrupi aurantii ffs. 
Fiat haustus, secunda quaque hora su- 


‘mendus. S94 Vis 
In intermittents, and acute rheumatism 


after purging. 68 Me, 
| Ke Infusi cascarille fsifs, seth ne 
‘Tincture cascarille, Whe oe 


Apes ningiberis, aa fsi. 
- Fiat haustus, bis quotidie sumendus. 
In dyspepsia arising from intemperance. 


3 


Fiat haustus, ter in die sumendus, 

{n humoral asthma, chronic catarrh, and 
phthisis pulmonalis unattended. by much 
active inflammation. as) Me oe 

4 PRS ASTRINGENT. 
K Extracti hematoryli gr, 

Aque cinnamomi faxv. 

Tincture catechufsiy ©) 

Fiat haustus, quarta quaque hora, vel 
post dejectiones singulas liquidas , sumendus. 


In diarrhceas, and protracted dysentery, 


OW ihe 


Vatp 
‘oe 


BT ew = 


Emeric. 


K Pulveris tpecacuanhe Di, 


Fini tpecacuanhe f5ii. 
Aque communis f5vi, . 
Fiat haustus emeticus, quamprimum vel 
vespere sumendus. 
Por unloading the stomach in ordinary 
cases. 
Ik Zinci sulphatis Di. ; 
Aque distillate f5x. 7 
Fiat haustus, quamprimum sumendus. 
In the commencement of the paroxysm of 
intermittent fever, or in cases of poisons 
having been taken into the stomiach, 
Fe Cupri sulphatis gr. x. 
Aque distillate Fi. 
Fiat haustus emeticus statim sumendus. 
To excite immediate vomiting, when 
laudanum has been taken as a poison, 


“ 


Catuarric. 
Kk Potasse tartratis 33. 
Tincture senne £5. 
Infusi senne F5xivts, 
Syrupi croci fofs. ay 
Fiat haustus, quamprimum vel garimo 
mane sumendus, __ " 
In acute diseases, 
Ik Magnesie sulphatis Sue 


Infusi rose f5xiv. 5 a aie 


Acid sulphurici dilutti Mx. 
aMane Ril. ee re a ck: 
~ Fiat haustus quartis horis sumendus, 
In inflammatory affections, © © 
Ix Magnesie carlonatis 31, 
Pulveris rhevOue” 
Aque menther pipertii@ F5xii. aye 


ie 


Tincture cardamomi con pp» fz). ‘ 
Fiat h®stus hora ante prandiam su- 


mendus.” 3 : 
In dyspepsia, attenrde:l, with eostiveness 
and acidity. Sees 


7) = 5 ae 


or) 
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Fiat haustus sextis horis sumendus. 
{n fevers, and inflammatory diseases. 


K Olet ricini fe: 
Vitelli ovi q.s. 
Aquee rose faviii. 


Tinct. lavandulee comp. (mage ge Riis Te 
mS ERANT. 


> 
g 


Syrupi papaverts £21. hikic ota a 
Fiat sce co ee ge Potasse nitratis gr. xii. 
In colic, and caleulous affections. Misture amygdalee fits. o 
, “ Syrupt tolutant f5i. 
Di URETL ah le a haustus quarta quaque hora sumen- 
ty paige > PE ee tina eee ok Potasse subcartonatis 9i. 
Aque menthe } apersiay evil. “iy “wi Eis. 
"Fiat haustus teri ie. wumen oe uritus myristice f5fs. 
R Po tassee nitratis ar 7 aicneaged * Aque distillate fxi. 4 
Tincture diet Mavi ast Fiat haustus in effervescentia cum succi 
= said i fsx. ioe adi — Limonis  cochleari magno, secunda quaque 
ay waipi rboce BS, 0 ae hora sumendus. 
eee Ree in pee In fevers, and tui diiatory' diseases. 
In dropsy. 
as DIAPHORETIC. ANTACID. 
Fk Potasse subcarbonatis Di.  Magnesic 3i. 
Succi limonis recentis fziv. Aque menthee piperitce Pits. 
Antimonii tartarizali gy. }. Tincture auraniti £3). 
Aquee distillate: fsx. _ Fiat haustus pro re nata sumendus. 
Syrupi papaveris fi. ‘ In heartburn, and other cases of “Sl 
€- Fiat haustus quarta vel sexta quaque hora Of the stomach. 
“sumendus. ~~ Kk Liquoris ammonie Mxvi. 
Ix Liquoris ammonie acetalis favi. Misture amygdale £5 ii. 
Mistura camphore fx. Tincture opit Mx. 
Pini ipecacuanhe W\xx. Fiat haustus ter die sumendus. 
Syrupt tolutani f5{s. yr In acidities of the prime vie. 
MIXTURES. 
Tonic. ‘ Kk Pulveris tpecacuanhe 3fs. 
Kk Infusi calumbce f3yss. _ Antimond tartarizati gr. ix 
Tincture cinnamomt comp. f3ii. Tincture scille fi. 
Syrupt aurantit fsii. Aquee distillate Fzviifs. 
Fiat mistura, cujus cochlearia duo majora Fiat mistura emetica, cujus sumat quam=- 
quarta quaque hora sumantur.. primum cochlearia majora quatuor, et coch- 


In debilities of the digestive organs; and  learia duo sexta quaque parte hore donec 
to check the severe vomiting which often “*supervenerit vomitus. 


occurs during pregnancy. In dropsies before exhibiting the fox- 


ee 


AstaINGyTs saa del . 
Fx Catechu extracti . ee 
Aque cinnamomt revi ae 


~ CaTHARTIc. 
Fx Potasse sulphatis 5ii. 


Tincture opii Wx.) Gea Aque Sontane favis. 
‘ Fiat mistura, cujus sumantur cochle- Tincture jalapee fSiv. 
~~ aria tria magna post singulas dejectiones Sit mistura, cujus sumat cochlearia duo 
liquidas. magna omni lihorio. 
In the last stage of diatrhoea, or dysen- - 
tery. ti: eas EXPECTORANT. a. 
. Emeric. © 8 Misturee amygdale £3. it 
kk Antimonii tartarizati gr. viii. Vint ipecacuanhe, 
Aquee distillate fzvi. _ Tincture scille, aa f3i. BET ik 
_ Syrupt mori £5}. Syrupi tolutanifsvi.  , = Misce. 


Fiat mistura, cujus cochlearia magna duo Sumat cochleare magnum ungente dussi. 


MuUeTity SUN taj of catarrh, 5 


‘ 9 


-quamprimum, et-detavis minutis donec evo- In humoral asthma, and the latter stage y 


ait glove. ae 


APPENDIX. 


ig 
~~ Demutcenr. 
K Decocti althee officinalis fgvis 
—— Syrupi fsi. 
Fiat mistura, cus sumatur tertia pars 
sexta quaque hora. ~ 


In calculous cases, and inflammation of ® 


the kidneys. 
; Dertercent GARGLE. 
KK Potassee nitratis sii. 
Mellis rose fziv. 


Infusi rose fSv{s. Misce. 


Td 


i 
Fiat gargarysma sepe utendum, — 
~ Ininflammatory sore throat. ‘ 


/” AstRINGENT Garcte, 
Bx Infusi rose favii. 
Tincturee-catechu fyi. 
Acidr sulphurici diluti f5i. 
- Tincture opi £ifs. ‘ s 
Sit gargarysma seepe utendum., 
In relaxations of the uvula. 


A 


on a i+ ee 


\ 


EXTERNAL APPLICATIONS. 


LoTIONS. 


I Ammonie muriatis 33. 

Aque fontane fay. — 

Spiritus rectificati fZi. 

Misce ut fiat lotio tumort applicanda. 

In swelled testicle, and other inflamma- 
tory tumours, . 
Be Opie 3ii. : 

Aceti distillati fzvi. 

Tere ut fiat lotio parti dolenti appli- 
canda. 

To painful affections of the joints, and:in 
colic. 


a, 


oye 


Fx Zinci sulphatis, 
Plumbi superacetatis 34 gr. x. 
Aque rose, 
—— samluci, 4a fziii, 
Fiat colyrium subinde utendum. 
In ophthalmia after local bleeding. 
Tx Plumbi superacetatis gr. ix, 
Aque rose fzvfs, 
Aceti distillati fsiii. 
Spiritus rectificati f5i. ” 
Misceut fiat colyrium sepe utendum, 
In the acute stage of ophthalmia. 


— 


EMBROCATIONS. . 


Stim uLanr. 


Ix Linimenti ammonie-fortioris fyi. 
Olive olei faiin 
Fiat embrocatio, cum panno laneo, fau- 
cilus externts applicanda. 
In cynanche tonsillaris. 


Stimutanr AND ANODYNE. 
Fx Linimenti camphore comp. fRix. 
Tincture lytte £3}. 
opi fsii. 
Parti dolenti applicandum. 
To be rubbed over the bowels in colic, 
cramp, and in painfulaffections of the joints. 


ef ee ya, 


PowveERs. 


K Pulveris gummi acacie § fs. 

Aluminis gr. v. 

Misce dilogentissime ut fiat pulvis, cujus 
inspergatur pauxillum super mamillus pro 


aan 
. 


Fk Superacetatis plumvi 33. 
Pulveris cinchon@ 3yii. 
Tere, ut fiat pulvis, cujus pauxillum su- 

per ulceres omni mane spergatur. 


renata. . For scrophulous ulcers. - x 
In sore nipples, to be applied after suck- e 
ling. €, 
——— x 
OINTMENTS. y 


Kk Hydrargyri nitrico oxydi Dii. i F 
Adepis &i. 


misceantur. 


In ulcerations of the eyelids. So d= 
aie 


. ae. 
Tere dilégenter in mortario, donec Lene 


K Zinei orydi Bi. 
Adepis Zi. < o 
Tere bemissime in mortario, ut fidt une 
guentum. 7 ae 
In tinea capitis. _ 


ote Qi oa oe 


yi 
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LATIN INDEX. 


[The initial letters, placed after the names of the articles, 


which they are found.] 


\ PAGE 
A, 

ABIETIS resina L. 302" 
Abrotani folia D, 58 
Absinthium L. D. 59 
Absinthii maritimi cacumina D, ib. 
Acacia gummi L, E. 4 
Acetosz folia L. 351 
Acetosella L. 280 
Acetas ferri D. 526 
hydrargyri E. D. 580 

plumbi E. D. 553 

kali D. 460 
potasse E, 459 
Acetum L. E. D. 6 
aromaticum E. . 676 

Acidum aceticum colchici L. 677 
distillatum D. | 424 

scille L. D. 677 
scilliticum E. 678 

Acidum aceticum (dilutum) L.E, 424 
aceticum D. 426 
camphoratum D. 677 

aceticum forte E. 426 
benzoicum L. E, D. A427 
citricum L, 429 
muriaticum L, E. D. 431 

dilutum D. 434 

nitricum L.'E. 436 
dilutum L. 440 

nitrosum E, D. 436 

dilutum E. D. 440 
succinicum D. E. 442 
‘sulphuricum L. E. D. 8 
dilutum L, E, D.’ 443 
aromaticum E, 444 

Aconiti folia L. D. 12 
Aconiti napelli folia E. sib. 
Acoricalami radix E. D, 13 
Adeps L. 393 
ovillus E. 279 

_ suillus D, E. 393 
Erugo L. D. 147 


reparata D, 512 
ZEsculi Rordeisteti semen, cort.E.D, 14 


PAGE 

Ether nitrosus D. 672 
rectificatus L, 665 
sulphuricus L. E, 664 

cum alcohole EF. 671 

c. alcohole arom. E.- 669 

Agrimonia D, 16 
Alcohol L. E: D. 878, 636 
dilutius E. 380 
ammoniatum E, 639 
foetidum D, 641 
Alii radix L. E. D. +e 
Aldes spicata extractum L, 19 
vulgaris extractum L, 21 
hepatica E. D, ib, 
Althez folia et radix L. E. 23 
Alumen L. E. D. 24 
exsiccatum L. ustum D, 481 

Amomi repentis sem. E, 164 
Amomi zingiberis radix E, 419 
Ammoniz carbonas L, 447 
murias L; 26 
Ammoniacum L. E. D. 194 
Ammoniaretum cupri E, ees T 
Amygdala amara, dulcis L. E. D, 28 
Amylum L. 400 
Amyridis gileadensis resina E, 31 
Anchuse tinctoriz radix E. D, 32 
Angelica ; radix E. 35 
Anethi semina L. E. 33 
Arthemidis flores L. E. 36 
Angustura D, 72 
Antimonii oxydum L. ‘497 
sulphuretum L., 389 

sulph. precipitatum L, 498 

Anisi semen L. D, 297 
Antimonium tartarizatum L. 500 
Aqua acetatis ammonie E. D. 451 
~  alkalina  oxymuriatica D. 468 
ammoniz E. caustica D. 449 
carbonatis E. 453 

anethi L, 589 

calcis E; D.: 487 
composita D. 603 

carui L, 589 
cinnamomi L, D. 591 


denote the Pharmacopeia in 


796 LATIN 
PAGE 

Aqua citri aurantii E. 589 
medice E. 591 

cupri ammoniati D. 513 
distillata L. E. D. 589 
feeniculi L. D. 591 

kali caustici D. 455 

lauri cassize E. 591 
cinnamomi E. ib. 

muriatis caleis D. 489 


menthee piperite L. E. D. 591 
viridis L. E, sative D. 592 


oxymuriatis D. 549 

Picis liquide D. 603 
pimente L, E. D. 592 
potassse E. 454 
pulegii L.D.E. 592 

rose L, E. D. ib. 
subcarbonatis kali D. 456 
sulphureti-ammonie D. 566 
sulphureti kali D. 564 
supercarbonatis potasse E. 470 

| _ sodee E. 475 
Arbutus uvee ursi, folia E. 4l 
Ari radix recens D. 61 
Aristolochie serpentariz, radix E. 45 
Aretii lappe radix E. 42 
Argentum L, E. D. 43 
Argenti nitras L, D. ’ 506 
Armoraciz radix L. 127 
Arnica: montane herba E. D. 46 
Arsenici oxydum L. D 48 
sblimaaia 1 Sls 509 
Arsenias kali D. <O14 
Artemisize santonieze cacumina z. 59 
absinthium E. 59 

Asari folia L. D. E. - 62 


Assafoetidee gummi resina L. E. D. 175 
Astragalus tragacantha; guammiE. 64 


Atropee be)ladonnz folia E, 65 
Aurantii baccze, cortex L. 123 
Avene semina L. E. 67 

B. . 
Rates f ‘Balsamum copaibee D. ° 136 
e peruvianum L. D. 265 
tolutanum L. D. 398 
Bardane radix D. : 42 
Barilla D. 372 
Beccabunge’herba D. 407 
‘© Belladonnz folia L. D. 65 
_ Benzoinum L. Benzoe D. 387 
’ Bistorta L. D. 316 
Ritumen petroleum E. 70 
~ Boletus ignarius E. 71 
Borax D. Boras sodze E. 371 
Bonplandiz cortex E. 72 
Bubon galbanum ; gum, res. E. 77 

Cc. 


_ Cajaputi oleum L, pus ain 


INDEX. 
PAGE 
Calami radix L. 13 
Calamina L. 417 
preparata L. 555 
Calcis murias . 41 
Calumbz radix L. ° 78 
Calx L. D. 481 
Cambogia L. 382 
Camphora L. E. D. 168. 226 
Cancri astaci Japilli E. 83 
paguri chelz E. D. 82 
Cancrorum lapilli praeparati E. ib. 
Canellz cortex L. E. D. 84 
Cantharis vesicatoria E. D. 240 
Capsici baccee L. D. E. 85 
Carbo ligni L. E. D. 87 
Carbonas ammoniz E, D. 447 
baryte E. 69 
calcis E. 81 
preparatus E. 483 
ferri D. preecipitatus E. 517 
magnesize E, 490 
potasse E. 461 
purissimus E. ib. 
sode E. D. 472 
siccata D. 474 
zinci impurus E. 417 
preparatus E. 555 
Cardamines flores L. D. E. 88 
Cardamomi semina L. D. 164 
Cardui benedicti folia D. 96 
Carice fructus L. D. i777 
Carui semina L, E. 89 
Caruon D. ib. 
Caryophylli L. E. D. 167 
Caryophylli oleum L. E. D. ib, 
Caryophyllum rubrum, flores D. 156 
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PLATE l. . 


_ Fig. 1. An iron or brass mortar placed on a stand. 


Fig. 


2, 3. Marble and Wedgedod’s ware mortars, with their re- 
spective pestles. 

4. A levigating stone and muller, consisting of aa, the muller, 
which is generally made of porphyry ; and 6, the table or 
slab, of the same substance, highly polished. 

5. A compound sieve, consisting of 4, the lid; c, the body 
of the sieve; and d, the receiver. | 

6. A rasp. . 

7. A perforated support for phials, and for funnels. 

g. A graduated glass measure capable of holding four fluid 

- ounces. oe ; 

9. A graduated measure for one fluid ounce. 

10. A minim measure open at both ends. 
11. A ribbed glass funnel. 
12. A compound syphon, placed in the situation in which it is 
used; ¢, a vessel containing the fluid which is to be drawn 
off into z, another vessel ; g, the body of the syphon; 4, 
the mouth-piece ; 7; the board for supporting the syphon 
in shallow vessels. 

13. A separatory, for separating fluids of different specific 
gravity. The mixture is introduced through the central 
mouth, which is then to be corked. By inclining the 
bottle to one side, and at the same time stopping the ori- 
fice on the opposite side, the fluids will separate ; and 
when the finger is removed, the heavier will run through 

‘the lower orifice or neck before any of the lighter escapes. 

14. A separatory funnel, for separating essential oils from 
the water with which they come over in distillation. 


PLATE 2. 


1. The common’ still fitted to a portable furnace. ~ The still 
consists of two parts; a, the head or capital ; 6, the body, 
which is partly sunk in the furnace. From the top of the 
head rises the curved pipe, c, which enters the upper part — 
of d, the serpentine or worm, placed in B, the refri- — 
geratory. ; > ie 

2, A Black's furnace (portable furnace); f; an opening for 
admitting the fuel into the body of the furnace, and 
receiving the sand-bath n ; (fig. 3.) ¢ the chimney, which 
may be lengthened by the addition of iron tubes: 22 8) 
rings intended to support an upright iron wire, or pillar, 
which has a corresponding one on the opposite side of the 
furnace, and a cross strong wire being stretched between 

¢ oAy es 36 . 
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them serves to suspend any vessel over the furnace : 4, 
an earthen or iron tube, which passes through the body of 
the furnace, and issues at the opposite side, intended for 
procuring hydrogen gas ; or into the hole on one side, if 
the opposite hole be shut, the muzzle of a pair of bellows 
may be inserted ; £, an opening closely fitted with a sliding 
door for receiving a muffle; /, a sliding iron plate which 
may be made to cover any number of holes opening into _ 
the ash-pit, so as to regulate the draught of air; m, the 
door of the ash-pit. ' 


Fig. 3. m, An iron pot, intended for a sand-bath; », a cover for 


this pot, or for the opening into the body of the furnace 
when the pot is not used ; 0, a Stopper, which fits accur- 
ately the perforation in the centre of p- 


4, 5.'Different kinds of crucibles ; a,a, the lids; 8,3, the 


bodies of the crucibles ; ¢,e, the stands or supports. 


PLATE 3. 


Fig. 1. A Wedgewood’s ware eva orating dish, 
2, 3, 4, 5. Partsofa water-bath, for preparing extracts, invented 


hss 


sie 


d = 


by Dr. Powell. © a, fig. 2. a common tin vessel, with b, 2 
projecting spout, through which the steam may pass, and 
additions of water be made when necessary: a, fig. 3. 
upper concave surface of the cover, or evaporating pan, 
the edge of which projects over that of the vessel ; 3, its 
handle. Figs. 4,5. Sections of two different evaporating 
pans, one much deeper than the other. 


6. Mr. Pauls alcohol blow-pipe. a, A hollow frame of wood, 


five inches in its longest dimension, supporting the pillar, 
d, and the two lamps, },c; the tim, é, slips upon the 
pillar d, as low as the shoulder of the latter will permit ; 
but it may be raised or lowered at pleasure, and kept fast 


by the screw peg, £ The rim supports g, the boiler, 


which is a hollow piece of thick brass, which will hold 
about f3j of alcohol, and has four openings ; three, A, z, k, 
at the top, and one at the bottom, to receive the tube o. 
The latter is long enough to reach to the level of the out- 
side of the boiler, and consequently the alcohol in the 
boiler cannot readily boil over into the tube; and the 
opening 4, which corresponds with it, is closely shut by a 
screw stopper, hollowed out a little beneath, to allow the 
free passage of the vapour down the tube. By the con- 
tiguity of oto the lamp 4 the vapour is prevented from 
condensing, and as it passes on through the globe gq, 
into the jet tube 7, it is dire@ly kindled by the flame of 
the lampc ; and the united flames being violently pro- 
pelled sideways, a long pencil of blue flame is formed, 


- and remains as long as any alcohol is Icft in the boiler. The 


boiler is filled at the opening 4, The central hole, 3, is 


_ nicely fitted with a brass plug, kept down by athin slip 


-—_ 


of iron, 7, which is confined at one end between two 


flat screws, m, x2, on the top of the upright pillar. This 


7 
8. 


Fig. 1. 
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acts as a safety-valve, to prevent the vessel from bursting 
‘when the vapour cannot escape quick enough at the jet- 
pipe 7. 
A precipitating jar. | 
An iron ring, for cutting glass vessels by means of heat. 


‘PLATE 4. 
Fire-tongs. 
A mufile. 
A glass-retort. 
A proof bottle, for extricating gases without heat. 
A small matrass, with a twisted wire for holding it. 


. A ribbed glass funnel. 


An apparatus for digestions. 

A set of aludels. 

a, A tubulated retort. 6, An adopter, for extending the 
distance through which the volatilized matter must pass 
before it enters, c, the receiver. 

A glass alembic and globe receiver. a, The head or capi- 
tal covering; 6, the cucurbit or boiler, the bottom of which 
is made thin, in order to bear a lamp heat : c, the receiver 


- into which the beak of the capital enters. 


A common flask. 
A retort funnel. 


PLATE 5. 


WouLFE’s APPARATUS, consisting of the following parts: 
— a, an iron or brass stand, with a sliding ring, for sup- 
porting the retort; 4, atubulated retort; c, a tubulated 
receiver, placed on a wooden tripod, m; d, Welter tube 
of safety; f the conducting tube ; h, other conducting 
tubes ; e, g, receivers ; k, a pneumatic trough, containing z, 
_an inverted jar; 7, a small Argand’s lamp. 

a, b,c,d, A range of round receivers, which may be used 
in the same manner as Woulfe’s apparatus; e, a safety 
tube. ; 

A machine for dividing equally anyshass intended to be 
rolled into pills. 


PLATE 6. 


STEAM LABORATORY AT APOTHECARIES’ HALL. 


A copper boiler with a safety-valve, float-stone and other 
appurtenances of the steam-engine boiler. 

The steam-pipe, which entering the laboratory, ramifies 
in every direction below the pavement of the laboratory. 
It is marked 2 throughout. ; 


and 4. The boilers and stills which it supplies; they are 


of block-tin and copper, with an outer casing of cast- 
iron, there being a cavity between the two vessels, for the 
passage of the steam. aa, Worm-tubs belonging to the 
stills. 


ah ‘ 
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5. Cast-iron pipes, conveying the condensed water through 


the syphon. into the hot water cistern 7, whence it is occa- 
sionally forced into the boiler by the process 8. 


6. Small vessels constructed similarly to those marked 3, for 


distillation in glass retorts. 


6. The chimney of the boiler which passes. under the floor of 


the laboratory ; ee valve boxes. ' 


Fig. 2. Represents a section of the boiler: 1. the steam boiler ; 


2. the main steam pipe ; c, the safety-valve; d, waste pipe ; 
k, registers of the steam-cocks; 3. evaporating boilers ; 


_5.-the condensed water-pipe. 
3. Section of the steam-boiler, shewing the connexion of the 


steam and condensing pipes, with four smaller evaporating 
pans. 


4. wand v. Are top and side views of a valve-box, attached 
_to the extremity of the main steam-pipe at e, fig. 1. in. 
_order to carry off any water produced by the condensation 


of the steam in the main without suffering steam to escape. 


. 2..Termination of the steam main; g, the cork float, 


which when raised by water in the box, opens the cock, 4, 


and suffering it to run off the float subsides and closes the 


cock ; 2, fig. 5. is a cock by which the air is suffered 
occasionally to escape from the steam-pipes. 


Similar boxes are attached to several of the condensing pipes 
of the other vessels. 


peer >. 


The annexed plate represents an elevation of one side of the 
STEAM Lazorartory; the ground plan of which was given in the 
last plate ; the figures and letters of reference are the same as 


befores® ... .;., 
_. 2. The main. steam-pipe. 
3. An evaporating boiler. 


* 


The stills. 5. The condensed water-pipe. k, The steam 
cocks with their registers. : 
The worm tubs, 


”,”. Pipes carrying off hot water from the surface of the worm 
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tubs, the place of which is supplied by cold water entering 
below, from the back 2. 
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